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FOREWORD 


Sanders’ Encyclopaedia of Gardening first appeared in serial form 
m Amateur Gardening. For five years from November 15th 1890 
until August loth 1895 it appeared, a column or so at a time imdl 
at last the work was completed. It was then produced as a book 
and had an immediate success. For the first firm * the gardener was 
provided with a comprehensive encyclopaedia which not only gave 
brief descriptions of all the plants he was ever likely to meet but 
also complete information regarding their cultivation. Moreover 
this encyclopaedia was so compact that it could be carried around 
easily and so be available as a constant source of reference indoors 
or out. 

Through the years the demand for the encyclopaedia continued 
imabated. Edition after edition was printed and there were several 
revisions to keep information up to date. When T. W. Sanders, 
the original author, died in 1926, responsibility for the encyclo- 
paedia passed to A. J. Macself, who succeeded him as editor of 
Amateur Gardening. The twenty-first edition was prepared under 
Mr. Macself’s supervision. At this time much new matter had to 
be added on account of the great activity of plant collectors during 
the preceding twenty or thirty years and the many new plants that 
had become available as a result. 

The war put a stop to aU thought of further revision, but in 1946 
work began on an entirely new edition. In this I decided to retain 
the general structure of the Encyclopaedia but to abandon the basis 
of nomenclature which had been adopted by both Sanders and 
Macself. Both had worked entirely to the handlists published by 
&e Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. Unfortunately none of these 
handlists was right up to date and several were dhtincdy old. A 
g^t deal had been happening in the horticultural world mean- 
while, so that the handlists could no longer be regarded as an 

a^ate record even of the opinion of the Kew botanists, let alone 
of botanists in other parts of the world. 

Here a word of explanation on the methods adopted in naming 
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plants may be of interest to the reader unversed in these matters. 
The present-day system was founded by Linnaeus and dates from 
1 753. It is based on the assumption that two names, which may 
be compared roughly to a surname and a Christian name, will 
serve to identify any species of plant wthout possibility of confusion 
with any other species. The first name denotes the genus to which 
the plant belongs; the second the particular species within that 
genus. No name applied to one genus can be used for any other 
genus. No name applied to one species may be used for another 
species within the same genus though it may be applied to a species 
belonging to another genus. 

The analogy of Christian and surnames may be used to illustrate 
this point. Let us suppose that all the Smiths are related and all 
the Browns are likevkdse related. No one can be called Smith who 
does not belong to the family of Smiths; no one can be called 
Brown who does not belong to the family of Browns. It is also 
forbidden that there shall be two Smiths with the same Christian 
name; or, for that matter, two Browns. But there may be Arthur 
Smiths as well as Arthur Browns, George Smiths as well as George 
Browns. In these instances there can be no confusion between the 
two Arthurs or the two Georges for their different surnames serve 
to distinguish them. 

That is the basis of the simple scheme devised by Linnaeus. 
Latin or Greek names are used in place of English names because 
these classical languages are common to all countries. The generic 
name (which we may compare with the hypothetical surname) 
comes first and the specific name (which we have compared wdth a 
Christian name) second. 

This binomial system of nomenclature (to give it its official title) 
was introduced to produce order and stability where formerly 
there had been chaos and constant change. In the main that is 
precisely what has been achieved and it is because of these virtues 
that gardeners as well as botanists have been glad to make use of 
the system. Popular names serve well enough for popular plants. 
Everyone knows what is meant by wallflower, forget-me-not and 
rose so long as these names are used to refer to the common wall- 
flower or forget-me-not and the ordinary garden roses. But suppose 
it is not the everyday kinds to which one wishes to make reference; 
that the wallflower * is, in fact, that curious little Moroccan species 
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with flowers of a dull shade of purple which Fairer once described 
as ‘ sad and subtle or that the forget-me-not is one of the mountain 
species which arc so spare and small and neat by comparison with 
our leafy woodlander; or that the rose is a wilding newly intro- 
duced from Asia? No genuine popular names exist for these. If 
some must be invented who is to do the inventing and how can it 
be assured that one name and one name only will be accepted by 
everyone as the true name of each plant? Of course no such thing 
can be guaranteed. Even in the case of old and well-established 
popular names they have often acquired only a local currency. 

Yet another difficulty arises in the case of those immense genera, 
of which berberis and primula may be cited as examples, which 
contain hundreds of related yet totally distinct species. All may 
lay some claim to the popular names barberry and primrose but by 
what means can one distinguish between one and another? No 
answer can be given at once so simple and so generally satisfactory 
as the use of botanical names. These names are ready to hand, 
they have a precise application and they are relatively stable. 

Nevertheless there are occasional changes even in botanical 
names, and that, from the gardener’s standpoint, is the one fly in 
the ointment. It is, incidentaUy, one of the reasons why any 
encyclopaedia of plants must be revised from time to time if it is 
to be kept up to date and serviceable. 


It is not difficult to understand why some name changes may be 
necessary despite the simpUcity and relative stability of the system 
devi^d by botanists. It may weU happen that, unknown to one 
pother, several different botanists examine and name a new plant. 
Perhaps they Uve m different countries and have been suppHed 
with material quite independently. They may come to different 
conclusions as to the genus to which the newcomer belongs— that is 
to say as to its precise relationship to other plants already known 
and named. If they do, the disagreement can only be resolved by 
^ther examination of the plant and by general discussion between 
botonists in aU parts of the world. But it is far more likely that they 
wU come mdependendy to the same conclusion regarding genus 
but that each will then proceed to supply the new plant wfth wha^ 

^tht^rri on the world 

with several different specific nam^. Which is to have precedence? 

vil 
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Botanists have decided this problem by the very simple expedient 
of saying that the first name to be published is the valid one— always 
supposing, of course, that there is no good botanical reason for 
rejecting this name anyway. This is known as the priority rule and 
it works well enough on the whole. Certainly it would be difficult 
to think of any better way of dealing with the main problem. 

But occasionally a name that is not the first to be published passes 
into general usage and the name with prior right is overlooked. 
Only years later docs someone discover that Mr. Robinson coined 
the name Blancus caendeus six months before Mr. Williams named 
the same plant Blancus azureus, the style by which it is commonly 
known. Under the priority rule Mr. William’s name must be 
declared invalid and Mr. Robinson’s accepted as correct. 

Gardeners have urged botanists to permit exceptions to this 
priority rule in certain cases and it is possible that some compromise 
will be arranged, but it cannot be made retrospective and so many 
name changes made under this rule must stand. 

Other name changes are made necessary by a closer examination 
or a better understanding of the plants themselves. It may be 
that a plant which at one time was believed to be closely related to 
certain other plants and was, therefore, placed in the genus to 
which they belong, is later found to have its closest affinities else- 
where. In consequence it is transferred to another genus. This 
means that its name must be changed. 

It will be seen from this that if an encyclopaedia based on bot- 
anical names is to be of real service it must be kept right up to date 
and yet must record as synonyms discarded names which are likely 
still to be in use in gardens. In 1946 there was no one authority 
to which I could turn for this information. In consequence I 
decided to use all available authorities and not rely upon one only. 
This meant that in doubtful cases, where the authorities differed, a 
decision had to be made as to which might be presumed to have 
the most accurate information. 

In this work of revision and also in checking the all-important 
cultural notes I sought the help of experts in the various classes of 
plant. Mr. S. A. Pearce, Assistant Curator at the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew, undertook the revision of those genera of plants 
which in this country are mainly grown under glass. Mr. Will 
Ingwersen dealt with the rock plants; Mr. N. Catchpole made 

• 4 h * 
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himself responsible for trees and shrubs; Mr. G. A. Phillips for 
herbaceous plants; Mrs. Frances Perry for water plants; Mr. A. J. 
Macsclf for ferns, and Mr. E. Cooper, who unhappily has since 
died, for orchids. Annuals were the responsibility of Mr. J. S. 
Bakers, fruit and vegetables of Miss Doreen Crowther. I also re- 
ceived a great amount of invaluable advice and assistance from Mr. 


W. T. Steam, librarian to the Royal Horticultural Society. 

In recent years many greenhouse plants, mainly those with 
ornamental foliage, have become popular as house or room plants. 
Their success in these circumstances depends on the conditions that 
can be provided. Most of them prefer a light place in a room with 
an equable temperature and they resent hot and dry air, draughts 
and fumes from gas or oil appliances. Although, in ideal conditions, 
the plants will flourish and grow well, they appreciate being taken 
into a warm greenhouse, where the atmosphere is a little more 
humid, for a short period. The general cultural advice given for 
each plant appUes mainly to greenhouse conditions but these hints 
can also serve as a guide for plants in rooms, although many will 
be found to succeed in lower temperatures. 

Cultural methods have not changed a great deal in the past fifty 
years but, in one respect at least, an entirely new conception has 
been introduced. It used to be supposed that, when plants were 
grown in pots or boxes, it was necessary to vary the soil mixture 
for them according to the kind of plant under consideration. In 


consequence recommendations for such mixtures were almost as 
varied as the recipes in Mrs. Beeton's cookery book. Then in the 
wrly 1930’s Mr. W. J. C. Lawrence of the John Innes Horticultural 
Imtitubon demonstrated that it was quite possible to grow a very 
wide range of totaUy dissimilar plants in one standard compost and 
that this same compost, with slight modifications could, in fact be 
made an ideal medium for all plants. Since then a great mkny 
penhouse owners have discarded the old individual mixtures in 
favour of the sUndardised John Innes recommendations. 

n ^ edition of Sanders’ Encyclopaedia the individual mbetures 

to considered that many gardeners might 
^ ™h to nse them m certam instances. The John Innes mixtures 

is al founts? " 
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Medium loam (neither too heavy nor too 

light) 7 parts by bulk 

Peat (not too dusty and averaging J inch 

particles) ------ 3 parts by bulk 

Sand (coarse and grading up to ^ inch) 2 parts by bulk 

A basic fertiliser is prepared separately to the following formula 
Hoof and horn meal (J inch grist) - 2 parts by weight 

Superphosphate of lime - - - 2 parts by weight 

Sulphate of potash - - . - i part by weight 

To prepare the standard John Innes compost used for most 
greenhouse plants, 4 ounces of this basic fertiliser and f ounce 
ground chalk or limestone are added to each bushel of the loam, peat 
and sand-mixture. For strong-growing ^slants more fertiliser and 
chalk or limestone may be used as the plants reach the larger sizes 
of pot. The chalk or limestone may be omitted in the case of some 
lime-hating plants such as heathers and rhododendrons, though it 
should be observed that the basic amount (J ounce per bushel) is 
so small that it can often be used with benefit even for these plants, 
especially if the loam or peat is of a rather acid nature. 

A variation of this mixture is recommended for seed germination 
and, in some cases for the boxes or pans in which seedlings are 
pricked off. The basic soil mixture is as follows: 

Medium loam 2 parts') 

Peat I part I quality as for potting compost 

Coarse sand i part I 

To each bushel of this mixture add ounces superphosphate of 
lime and J ounce ground chalk or limestone. 

It is not the purpose of this encyclopaedia to give information 
regarding the details of garden practice — how to dig, how to graft, 
how to take cuttings, etc. These practical matters are dealt with 
in a companion volume The Encyclopaedia of Garden Work and Terms. 
A third volume contains illustrations of many of the plants mentioned 
in Sanders’ Encyclopaedia of Gardening and the three volumes together 
provide a complete library for the gardener. 

Rowfant, 1952 


A. G. L. HELLYER 
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Aaron's Beard, see Hypericum calycinum', -Rod, see Verbaseum Thapsus. 

Abaca^ see Musa Uxtilis. 

Abele Tree» see Populus alba. 

evergreen and deciduous flowering 

^^^opacation: By layers in March; cuttings of firm shoc.L. in cold frame in 

Aug., to sVt dieSuoS*’ PhJn.rV ""“-evergreen, hybrid; Schumamtii, pink, 

FontanLaaS“Foi?^dfi'r* "*■ introduction, allied to 

aft 2 flI^rLg^°“’ sunny. Prune 

KoiS?^ Cultivated: A. dutxchwn, white in short racemes, February, to 3 ft., 

soil. St 'Oct!*or arc^ wiA a good depth of 

shelter for game. Timbw v^uahlV for plant in mixed woods as 

ra^y aft« first few^i^. ' boards. Grows 

or outd^^™ ApriT * “■ "rap- 55 “ in March, 

forma; «^W«i*ca, 80 to looft ® >oo to 150 ft., Cali- 

effective glaucous form; S’ m hush, violacea, 

»n<«ni&a,^R^d^i®T 200 ft**Va^“'“"‘*’ ?°° ft.> Sierra Nevada and 
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n Spain: and vars. glauca and pendula; procera (s>’n. A. nobdts), 2 po ft-. Cali- 
fornia; sachalimnsis. 130 ft., N. Japan: spectabilis (s>ti. ^ It fiiwna), 80 to 150 
ft.. Himalaya; Veiirhii, 50 to 70 ft., Japan. For Douglas Fir see Pseudotsuga. 

Ahohn—CucurbitaceM. Half-hardy climbing, tuberous-rooted. deciduous 

^Culture: Soil, sandy. Position, south wall. Plant, June; lift tubers Oct. 

and store in frost-proof place. c <= vf i. 

Propagation; Bn >rccl!S sown in iMf-mould, loam and sand, temp. 05 » Aiarcn, 

also bv divi-^^ion or b\ cuiiin^N in spring. ^ ^ > 

Species Cultiv'atfdj A, Unutfolict A, Cranberry Gourd ^ 

green, fragranl, summer, fruii cgg-^l^apcd, scarlet, 6 ft., S. America. 

Abroma —Stfrculiar/ae. Stove-flowering evergreen plants. First introduced 
niicl^cightecnth ceniufN'. 

Cvlture: Compost, equal parts loam, peat, sand. Pot and prune, March. 
Water freely in summer, moderately in winter. Temp., March to Sept. 70® to 
80®: Sept, to March 60^ to <>-/. 

Propagation: By seeds sown 5** in. deeps or cuttings of firm shoots in fine 
sandy soil, March, temp. 65® to 75". 

Species Cultivated: A. au^usta. purple, Aug,, 8 to 10 ft., Asia. 

Abroaia (Sand Verbena) — Sj.laginactae. Half-hardy trailing plants with 

fragrant flowers. First introduced early nineteenth ccntur>'. 

Cui ture: Soil, sandy loam. Pcksilion, sunny rockery or elevated warm border. 
Plant, June. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in. deep in sandy soil, temp. 55® to 65®, 
March; perennials by cuttings of young shoots in similar soil and temp. 

Species CuLTn*ATF.D: A. Dig^loiLti^ while, July, 6 to 12 in.; A. lati/olia (syn. A. 
arenana)^ lemon-yellow, July, 9 to 18 in., California; tanbellata^ rosy-pink, June 
and July, 6 to ifl in.. California. 

Abrus‘ -I^guminos< 24 . Stove deciduous climber. First introduced mid- 
scN'entecnih century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts loam, one part peat and sand. Pot and prune 
March. Water freely spring and summer, moderately in autumn and winter. 
Temp., March to Sept. 70* to 80®; Scpi. to March 60® to 65®. 

Prc»pagation: By seeds sown i in. deep, or cuttings of firm shoots in sandy 
loam. temp. 75® to 83®, Feb. 

bPEciES Cultivated: A. precatorius, ‘Rosary Pea’, ‘Weather Plant’, pale 
purple. May, 9 to 12 ft. Seeds scarlet and black, used as beads for rosaries. 
Tropics. 

Absinthium, see ArUmisia Absinthitm. 

Abutilon — Malvac^a/. Greenhouse and half-hardy herbs and shrubs. 

CuLTL’RE: Compost, two parts loam, one peat and sand. Position, sunny 
greenhouse. Pot and prune, March. Temp., XIarch to Sept. 53® to 65*; 
Sept, to March 50® to 55®. Water freely in spring and summer, moderately in 
autumn and winter. May be used for summer bedding. A. megapotamiam b a 
tender climbinc species for wall or greenhouse and A. vitifolium b hardy in the 
open in mild dbtricis. 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in cold house or frame in March, 
grow young plants in pots until finally planted; cuttings in sandy soil in March. 
Temp. 70®. 

Species Cultivated: A. xnsigm^ white and carmine, Jan., 5 ft., Colombia; 
hybridumy various colours, leaves spotted, most of the garden forms belong here; 
megapctcmicum (sNm. A. vexiUQrium)^ yellow and scarlet, summer, 4 to 8 ft., Brazil; 
sirieixuny orangr-red, all year round in greenhouse, 6 to 10 ft., Brazil; vitifoliimy 
blue, mauve, shading to while, grey downy vine-like leaves, 10 to 25 ft., sometimes 
short-lived, Chile. 
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AbyssiaiAn Banana^ see Musa EnseU\ * Primrose » see Primula verticillata. 

Acacallis — Orchidaceoi, A beautiful monotypic epiphyte* Dwarf growing, the 
pseudo* bulbs set at short intervals on the rhizome, flowers t to 2 in. across. 

Culture: Never less tlian 70® F. Requires a moist atmosphere. Should be 
placed on a raft, the surface of which is covered with a thin layer of fibre and 
sphagnum moss. Enjoys frequent spraying rather than heavy watering. 
Shachng required. 

Propagation: The rhizome branches and side shoots with not less than two 
pseudo-bulbs and a growth may be placed on separate rafts. 

Species Cultivated: A. tyama (syn. Aganisia caeruUa)^ light bluish, summer, 
1 ft., Brazil. 

Acacia (Wattle; Gum Tree ) — Leguminosae (or Mimosauod). Greenhouse 
evergreen flowering shrubs or small trees. First introduced mid-seventeenth 
century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts peat, loam, sand. Pot and prune, Feb. or 
March. Water freely in spring and summer, moderately in autumn and winter. 
Temp., March to Sept. 55^ to 65®; Sept, to March 50® to 55®. 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep, March, or cuttings of half-ripened 
shoots, in sandy peat, well-drained pots, under close frame, June to July. 

Species Cultivated: A. alcta^ yellow, winter, Australia; armatCy * Kangaroo 
Thom ^ yellow, spring, 6 to 10 ft., Australia; BalUyana^ yellow, late winter, 15 
to 20 ft., Australia; caiamtfolia, * Broom Wattle Australia; cordaia, yellow, 
^ring, 12 to t8 in., Australia; adtriformisy yellow, early spring, 6 to 8 ft., 
Austnlia; <yaiu)phylla^ * Blue-leaved Wattle \ golden yellow, early spring, 18 ft., 
Australia; decurrmsy ‘ Green Wattle yellow, early spring, 50 ft., Austr^ia, var. 
dealbatay * Silver Wattle % * Mimosa Drummondii, yellow, April, 10 ft., 
Australia; Famesiamy * Popinac * Casrie \ deep yellow, J^y, 6 to 10 ft., 
Tropics; hasiulata, y^ow, spring, Australia; juniperinay ydlow, late spring and 
early summer, 8 to 12 ft., Australia; Uprosoy primrose, April, 6 to 10 ft., 
Australia; luuala, yellow, spring, 6 ft,, Australia; longi/olia * Sydney Golden 
Wattle ^ yellow, March, to to 15 ft., Australia, Jloribuitday whitish yellow, 
early spring, a very disdnet type; melanoiylon, ‘ Blackwood Acacia \ cream, early 
spring, everCTeen, 20 to 30 ft., Australia; myrtifoliay yellow, spring, Australia; 
rmifoliay yellow, spring, 15 to 20 ft., Australia; penduloy ‘ Weepmg Myall grey 
feline, pendulotis branches, 15 to 20 ft., Australia; tubesunsy yellow, April, 6 to 
*2 ft., Australia; pulc/ulia, yellow, March, 3 to 6 ft., Australia; pycnanihoy 
Golden Wattle \ yellow, early spring, 15 to 20 ft., Australia; Rueana, yellow, 
May, 20 ft., Tasmania; salignUy yellow, spring, Australia; verlicillata, yellow, 
March, 6 to 20 ft., Australia. See also the genera Albizia and Robinia. 

Acam a — Rosaceae. Hardy trailing, low-growing, evergreen perennials. First 
introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, sandy loam. Position, open or semi-shaded rock garden, 
rough banks or in paving. Plant, October to April. They arc good, rapid ground 
COT^ers ud exc^ent for planting between paving stones. Too invasive for 
choi^ neighbours. Ornamental foU^e and burrs. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in spring; cuttings in cold frames in late 
division of roots in spring or autumn. All in light, sandy soil, 

bpEGiBS Gxiltwated: a. adseindenSy purple, summer, Patagonia and N. Zealand; 
WmUa, metallic bronze foliage, red hwm, Chile; Btuhananiiy silvery-green 
tallage, burrs, N. Zealand; crusiglmca (syn. ri. glauca, A. Sanguisorbae caosi* 
7**!^ j wue-grey foliage, N. Zealand; glabrcy smooth, shining foliage, N. 
^•?^l^d; lao^aUty strong, distinct, almost shrubby, glaucous, Magellan; 

crimson burrs, N. Zealand, var. wrmfr, khaki-coloured loose mats, 
^ Zealand; myriophyllay green, feathery foliage, densely tufted, Argentine and 
novoi^zeUmdiiUy * New Zealand Burr % trailing, bronze foliage, red- 
purble pum, N. Zealand; Sanguisorbaty large, silky leaves, rounded purple 
Durn; miuoy greenish, Mexico; spUndens, hairy foliage, Chile, 
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Acalypha — (Copper-leaf) — Euphorbiaceae, Stove evergreen foliage plants with 
attractive foliage. First introduced mid-nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts leaf-mould, peal, loam, sand. Pot and 
prune, Feb. or March. Water freely in spring and summer, moderately in 
autumn and winter. Temp., March to Sept. 70® to 80^; Sept, to March 60® 
to 65^. Suitable for summer or sub-tropical bedding. 

Propagation: By cuttings in sandy soil, temp. 80®, Feb. or March, 

Species Cultivated: A» capilliptSy Australia; frutkosoy old world tropics; 
hispida (syn. A, SandeTi)^ ‘ Red-hot Cat-tail \ ‘ Chenille Plant 6 to 10 ft.. New 
Guinea; GotUeffianay 1 to 3 ft.. New Guinea; Wilktsiana (syns. A. Ulustris and 
A. tricolor) y 3 to 4 ft., Fiji, and vars. Aiaca/eanay rruxcropliyUa, marginatay musaica^ 
ohovaia and triumphans. 

K^mmp^—Orchidaceae. Epiphytes distributed in India, Burma, Africa, allied to 
Vanda, with usually hard stems and leaves. Mot with in cultivation; of little 
value. Flowers small, Heshy, often somewhat clustered on short peduncles. 
Culture: As for Vanda. 

Propagation: As for Vanda. Can seldom be effected. 

Species Cultivated: The most attractive arc A. multifioray xct in., yellow, red 
dotted, in branched panicles, autumn, China, India; papillosay 12 in. yellow, 
red marked, lip whitish with small excrescences, fragrant, India. 

Acantholimoo (Prickly Thrift) — Plumbaginaceae. Evergreen hardy perennials. 
A very large genus mostly of handsome and ornamental rock garden plants. 
Few of them arc in cultivation. First introduced mid-ninetccnih century. 

Culture: Soil, sandy loam. Position, full sun, rock garden or a warm wall. 
Plant, October to April but preferably the latter. 

Propagation: By cuttings in a cold frame in late summer and autumn or by 
seeds. 

Species Cultivated: A, accrosumy rose, July to Aug., 6 in., Asia Minor; 
Echinus (syn. A. androsaceum) y pink, July to Aug., 6 in., Orient; glumaceuniy rose, 
July, 6 to 9 in., Armenia, the easiest and commonest; venustutriy deep pink, 
summer, 9 in., Asia Minor. 

Acanthopanax — Araliaccae. Hardy omamental-Ieavcd deciduous shrubs formerly 
included in the genus Aralia. Ivy-like fruits and usually prickly stems. 

Culture: Soil, rich, well-drained loam. Position, warm, sheltered shrubberies, 
or corners of lawns. Plant in Sept, or April. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in heat in spring; cuttings of ripened shoots in 
autumn; suckers at any time. 

Species Cultivated: A. Henryiy 8 ft., finely toothed foliage, Central China; 
SUboldianus (syn. A. penUiphyllus)y 8 ft., elegant foliage, Japan, var. varugatusy leaves 
edged creamy white; sessilijlorusy 6 ft., leaves wrinkled, large, Japan; Simoniiy 
4ft., attractive compound leaves, yellow spines, China. For A. ricinifolius sec 
Kalopanax pictus* 

(Prickly Date Palm) — Paimm. Stove evergreen palms. First 
introduced mid-nineteenth century. 

Cultore; Compost, two parts peat, one part loam and sand. Repot, Feb. 
Water freely in summer, moderately other times. Temp., March to Sept. 70® 
to 85®; Sept, to March 60® to 65®. 

Propagation: By seeds sown 1 in. deep in light soil. Temp. 80^, Feb. or March. 
Species Cultivated; A. crinitOy 6 to 10 ft., Mauritius, Bourbon; rubrcy 6 to 
12 ft., Madagascar. 

AcanthophyUum, see Dianthus Noeanm. 

Acanthonhiza — P almas. Evergreen stove palms. First introduced mid- 

nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts loam, one part leaf-mould and sand. Repot» 
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Feb, Water moderately in summer, very little other times. Temp., March to 
Sept. 70® to 85®; Sept, to March 60® to 65®. 

Propagation: Like Acanthophoenix. 

Species Cultivated: A. oculeaiay Central America; WarscewiczH^ Panama. 

Acantlms (Beards Breech) — Acanthaceae. Hardy herbaceous perennial with 
ornamental foliage. First introduced mid-sixteenth centur>% 

Culture: Sol!, sandy loam. Position, warm sheltered border. Plane, Oct., 
March or April. 

Propagation: By root cuttings; seed in light soil; division of roots in Oct. or 
March. 

Species Cultivated: Carols AU^andriy white or rose, July, leaves spiny, 1 to 
I* ft., Greece; longifoliusy purple, June, 3 to 4 ft., Dalmatia; nwllisy white, 
rose, lilac, 3 to 4 ft., S. Europe, var. lotifoliuSy larger and hardier form; '^wxtanuSy 
tender, rosy-white, Aug., leaves spiny, 3 ft.. West Africa; Perrirtgiiy rose, June, 
leaves spmy, i to i| ft., Turkey; spinosus, purple, July, leaves spiny, 3 to 4 ft., 
Levant. 


— Actraceae. ^ A large genus of hardy ornamental trees, for the most 
part deciduous but including a few shrubby species, notably the Japanese Maple, 
A. fmlwium and its varieties. All have typical winged fruits (samarae). The 
m^onty have five-lobed, palmate leaves which assume attractive autumn tints. 
CuLTUi^: Soil, well-drained loam. Position, shrubberies or open spaces: 

Japanese kinds in warm borders or in pots in cool greenhouse. Plant. Oct to 
March. ' 


Propagation: By scc^ sown i in. deep in sheltered position Oct.: Krafiine 
MMch; budding Aug. for choice Japanese and variegated kinds; layering Oct. 

USE^ Data: Common Maple {Acer eampeslre) will grow to an altitude of 
1 ,200 It and the Sycamore (Acer Pseudo^Platanus) to i ,500 ft. above sea level. 

maturity at 4^ years of age. Life of trees 500 to 700 years. 
Tunbw of Sycamore used for making pattern moulds, stair-rails, turnery, etc.: 
that of wmmon spcci« and Sugar or Bird’s Eye Maple (A. saccharum) for cabinei 
worJt. ypanuty of Maple seeds required to plant an acre of ground, 14 lbs.: 
ycamore, ^ lbs. Sycamore the best for hilly exposed positions. 

<^rgutum, to 25 ft., Japan; campestre, ‘Common 

S Ic I? leaves white and yeUow, 20 ft.; 

^Uiipes, 35 ft., marbled bark, Japan; earptnfolium, 50 ft., Japan; cveinatum 

N.W. America^ 6 inru.la, to \il, Chin^TaS 
peeling bark revealing orange younger 
Herayi, 30 ft., sprmg and 
stems, China; Hertii, newer speciS, dialed 
^ ft., Japan, and its vars. aureum, golden-leaved, and 

handsome, newly-introduccd small 

and vars. califomicwn, more vigorous, 

'r“b“r.L 

ft-r E riegTnf i7l, 1;pT'fr}d 

rich yellow- ‘ RiS slow-growing, WorUei, foUagl 

Map..--, piak 
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attractive heart-shaped leaves; iaiarxeum^ 20 to 30 ft., 6.E. Europe, Asia Minor; 
tTxincaUim 25 ft., attractive palmate leaves, China; ttluivxum^ 50 ft., Caucasus 
N. IVrsia. and var. Van-Voixevm. vigorous tree with large palmate leaves, glaucous 
on the underside. 


Aceranthus, sec Epimcdiuin. 

Accras (Green Man Orchis) — Orr/ziV/areae. Hardy terrestrial, tuberous-rooted 


orchid. , , _ *#1. 

Culture: Soil, chalky loam. Position, open and dry. Plant, Oct. to March. 

Propauation : By division of tubers Oci. or March. 

Spkcits Cultivated: A. nnthrofiofihora, green, June, 6 to 10 in., Britain. 


Achillea (Yarrow) — Coinpoutuf. Hardy herbaceous perennials. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, dwarf species on rockery, tall ones in i>pcn 
borders. Plant Oct. to April. 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep; division of roots in autumn or spring. 

SPECit:^ Cultivated: A . oc^rat folia, close mounds, silvery leaves and stems, 
white, July to Aug., Greece, .md var. Avioon (syn. Antluxnis Aizoon)\ Ageraiumy 
* Sweet Maudlin *, while, suTorner. G in., Greece; axnbigua, silvery hununocks, 
while Us., June, 4 in.; atrata, white, Aug., 6 in., Au-slria; Claiennae, white, 
summer, 6 in., Austria; cl^pfolotay whiic-lomcntose, yellow, 12 in., summer, 
Balkans; Jilipfndulina (syn. A. Eiipatorium), yellow, June to Sept., 4 ft., Caucasus; 
Hfrba-roia, neat, aromaiic rock plant, white, May to June, C. Europe; Hutni, 
dwarf sUvcr>‘-lcaved alpine, white. May to June, Switzerland; Jabortugiiy white, 
summer, 6 in., hybrid; KflUreriy hli'rrcd silver leaves, white, summer, 6 in., 
hybrid; Kolbianay white, ^ in., summer, hvbrid; luwisiiy creamy yellow, 4 in., 
summer, hybrid; MiUtfoliiuny ' Milfoil white, summer, i to 3 Britain, var. 
foseay rose; Putrmkay * Sneeze won ’, white, 2 ft., summer, Britain; PrUhardii, 
while, semi-double, 4 in., summer, hybrid; rupfsiris, white, May, 3 in., Italy; 
serbica, silvery stems and foliage, May to Aug., 1 ft., Balkans; sibirica (syn. A, 
mongolka), narrow leaves, large while flower heads on long stems, to 3 ft., Mon* 
golia; tomfritosa, yellow, summer, 8 to 12 in., Europe; umbeUatCy white, June, 4 in., 
Greece; Wilczekiana, silver-scrrated leaves, white, summer, 9 in., hybrid. 


Achimenes— Greenhouse, tuberouwooted, deciduous perennials. 
First introduced mid-eightccuih <cntury. 

Culture: Compost, two pans pr.ai and loam, one part leaf-mould, and sand. 
Pol in Feb., i in. apart, 2 in. deep, in pots, pans, or baskets. Water moderately 
at first, freely when in growth. .After flowering, gradually withhold water from 
roots, and when foliage dies place pots on Uicir sides in greenhouse, letting them 
remain till Feb. 

Propagation: By seeds sown I in. deep in light soil, temp. 70® to 80®, March; 
cuttings of young shoots and leaves April; division of scaly rhizomes, Feb. 

Species Cultivated: A. coccinfn, scarlet, Aug., 1 ft., W. Indies; grandiflora, 
crimson, Oct., 18 in., Mexico; htUrophylla, scarlet, July, 1 ft., Brazil; longifloroy 
violet, Aug., I ft., Mexico, and vars. alba and major; paUns, violet, June, 1 ft., 
Mexico. A number of hybrids and varieties will be found in trade lists. 


Achlya — Berberidacea^, Hardy herbaceous perennials. 

Culture: Soil, cool, preferably lime-free, half shade. 

Propagation: Seeds or division of old plants in spring. 

Species Cultivated: A. iripltyllay flowers inconspicuous, leaves fragrant when 
dried, 12 in., Western U.S.A. 


Achras — Sapotauai. Evergreen trees grown in tropical America for their edible 
fruits. Sometimes known as Calocarpum. First introduced early eighteenth 
century. 

Culture: Soil, rich loamy. Position, border in warm greenhouse. Temp., 
March to Sept. 75^ to 90*^; Sept, to March 65® to 70®. 

Propagation: By seeds; cuttings. 
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Sf£cie$ Cultivated: A. ^apotc^ *Sapote \ ‘ Marmalade Plum*, fruiu nisseu 
brown, to 65 ft., Gent. America. 

Addanthera— Tender bulbous plants. First introduced late nine* 
tecoth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts sandy loam and Ieaf*mould. Position, pots 
in cool greenhouse for A. bicolor^ warm house for other species. Water freely 
during growing period, little at other times. 

Propagation: By offsets treated as advised for bulbs. 

Species Cultivated: A. atquinoctialisy white and crimson, Nov., ft.. Sierra 
Leone; bicolor^ white and purple, i to li ft., Abyssinia, var. MurUliae (syn. 
GUidiclus MurUlta£)y white, blotched crimson, fragrant, 3 ft., July, Abyssinia; 
eandiday white, 1 to ft., £. Trop. Africa. 

Adneta — Orchidaceae, An epiphytic genus of considerable attraction. Pseudo* 
bulbs stout with large leaves. Flowers many in long pendent spikes, from base of 
pscudobulb, usually subglobose, fairly lai^e, often fragrant. 

Culture: Compost as for Catticya with a little loam fibre added. Baskets 
are necessary and drainage must allow passage for the spikes. Hang near the 
glass, winter temp. 60® to 65®* Mature the plants in autunm by exposing to 
l^hc If ripened, water may not be required in winter. Moisture then must 
not be allowed to lodge on the plants or black spot may result. 

Propagation: By division of plants large enough. 

Species Cultivated: A. Barkeriy yellow or crimson marked, summer. Mexico; 

11. _ 1 y 


yellow, $prmg, Colombia. 

Adpbylla (Spear-grass) — UmbeUiferae. Hardy evergreen perennials forming 
han^me rosett« of spiny foliage. First introduced mid-nincteenth century. 

Culture; Soil, sandy loam. Position, large open rock gardens and beds, 
riant, Oct., March or April. 

Propaqation: By se^ sown J in. deep in pans in cold frame, or warm 
posidOD outdoors April; division of roots March. 

_ Species Cultivated: A. Coltnsoi, white, summer, 4 to 6 ft. in Britain, 8 to o ft. 
m native haunts, N.Z.; Lyallii, 2 ft., sometimes more, N.Z.; squarrosa, ‘ Bayonet 
Plant white, summer, 4 to 6 ft., N.Z. 

k*^*“***^*” — Greenhouse evergreen flowering shrubs. Juices of 
TOm meaes «e very poisonous. A. jpectabilis was formerly known as ToxUobhloea 
sptp^Uu. First introduced late eighteenth century. 

Cultore; Compost, two parts light loam, one part leaf-mould, and well- 
a^yed manme, one part sand. Position, well-drained pots or border in light 
of greei^ouse. Water freely March to Sept., sparingly Sept, to Mar^. 


in gwUrbottom heat ^ ““'***' 

8 Cul^ated: A. spectabUis, ‘ Winter Sweet white, fragrant, spring, 

S.^^’ Africa; venmata. Bushman’s Poison ’, white, fragrant, 6 to 7 ft. 

herbaceous perenniaU, containing 
-i^® flowers are hooded and foliage delphinium-like. ^ 

suitaWrS‘«.?°'^’ ordm^. Position, partly shaded borders. A. uncmatum is 
SopaoI-S^T^ pillars, arbours, etc. Plant, Oct. to March. 

division of roots in autumn or spring; seed. 

mauve-Mue, May to June, 3 ft., Britain; 

T ^ ^ o’’ Camrutnm (syn. A. intromedium, A. 

purple and “k var. bicohr (syn. A. bicolor)^ 

P*“P and white, Europe; Camtehadn, purple-blue, autumn. 4. ft., China^ var. 
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Wilsonii, 6 ft.; Fisch^i, bluwh-lilac, July to Oct., variable, Asia; jafionicum, deep 
violet, Sept, to Oct., 3 ft., Japan; Ljycoctonum, ‘ Monkshood yellow, July to 
Sept., 3 to 4 ft., Europe, Siberia; /^ap^llus, blue, July to Sept., 4 to 6 ft., very 
poisonous, Europe, v^r. alburn^ white, carneum, flcsh-colour, pyramidaU^ late flower- 
ing, and r 05 <ufn^ pink; uncinalum (syn. A. volubiU)^ dark blue, autumn, 5 to 8 ft., 
partly climbing, N. America; oari/gaium, blue, and white, July to Aug., 3 to 5 ft., 
Europe. 

Acorus — Aractot. Hardy aquatics. A. CaUimus is fragrant in all its parts. Intro- 
duced by Gerard in 1596 and naturalised in Norfolk by 1660. 

Culture: Heavy loamy soil. Position, margins of ponds; A. gramineus var. 
pusillus may be grown in aquariums. Plant March to J uly. 

Propagation: Ry divi<^n in spring. 

Species Cultivated: A. Calamus^ ‘Sweet Flag*, 3 ft., foliage resembling a 
flag iris, N. Temp. Regions, var. varifgatuSy leaves striped cream and green, 2 ft.; 
graminetiSy I2 in., grassy, Japan, vars. pusilluSj 3 in., varUgatus, 12 in., leaves 
variegated. 

Acroclinlum, see Hclipterum* 

Acrophorus, see Davallia. 

Acrophylluxn — Cumniaceae, Greenhouse flowering shrub. Evergreen. First 
introduced early uinetcenlh century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts peat and loam, little sand. Pot and prune, 
Feb. Water freely spring and summer, moderately oUicr times. Temp., March 
to Sept 55® to 60®; Sept, to March 45^" to 50®. 

Propagation: By cuttings of firm shoots in sandy peat under bell-glass in a 
cool house in summer. 

Species Cultivated: A. venoswn^ pink, May, 6 ft,, Australia. 

Ker<^Btichuixk~Polypoduuf<u, Stove evergreen ferns found in tropical swamps. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts peat, loam and leaf-mould, sand and char- 
coal. Pot Feb. or March. Water freely spring and summer, moderately other 
times. Temp., March to Sept. 70^ to 85®, Sept, to March 60® to 65^. 
Propagation: By division of roots at potting time or by spores in spring. 
Speci:^ Cultivated: A, aureum, i to 2 ft., increasing greatly with age, Tropics; 
danea^/oliwn (syn. A, oxerlsum)^ fronds erect 5 ft. and over. Tropics. 

Acta ed( Bane berry) — Rcnunculcctae^ Hardy herbaceous perennials with poisonous 
red, white or black berries. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny border. Plant, Oct. or March. 
Propagation: By seeds sown outdoors in April; division of roots in March. 
Species Cultivate : A. alba (syn, A. p<uhypoda)y white, May, berries white, 12 
^18 in., N. America; rubra^ white, berries red, N. America; spicatCy * Herb 
Christopher , white, May, black berries, i ft., Britain, var. argute, taller form. 

Actinea Compoiiiat^ Hardy herbaceous perennials, sometimes known as 
Actinella. 

CuLTi^: Soil, light sandy. Position, rockery or open sunny border. Plant, 
Oct. or March. 

Propagation: By division of roots in March. 

SpBcm Cultivated: A. acaulis, fls. ray less yellow buttons, May to June, 9 to 
i^. grandiflofa, ‘ Pygmy ’ or ‘ Dwarf Sun Flower *, yellow, summer, 

0 m., R«ky Mountains; odorala, yellow, July to Sept., 9 in. fragrant; scaposa^ 
yellow, July to Sept., foliage sUvery, 9 in., N. America. 

Actinella, see Actinea. 

Kci iniAxn —AcHnidiaceae (or DilUniaceae). Hardy, deciduous and mostly rampant 
climbing, self-supporting shrubs. Flowers frequently unisexual. Fruit an insipid, 
gooscberry-likc berry. All species from E. /X^ia. A. cJiincnsis is the best species 
tor gardens. 
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Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, wall, trellis or tree stump. Plant, Oct. to 
March. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in pots in cold frame, April; layering shoots in 
Nov.; cuttings of half-ripened shoots in close frame. 

Species Cultivated: A. arguta^ very vigorous, reaching the tops of tall trees, 
cream-coloured fragrant flowers, yellow berries; chin<nsisy vigorous, growths and 
fruit covered with reddish hairs; Kolomikuiy 6 ft., foliage variegated white and 
pink; polygama, lo ft., silver* variegated; purpurea ^ sweet-flavoured purple berries, 
vigorous; ruiricaulisy red-stemmed newer species from W. China. 

Actioiopteris — Pelypodiauae. Stove and greenhouse evergreen ferns. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts peat, loam, charcoal, potsherds, and silver 
sand. Pot, Feb. or March. Good drainage and clean pots essential. Water 
moderately all seasons and keep atmosphere moist. Temp., March to Sept. 70® 
to 80®; Sept, to March 60® to 70® for A. australis. 

Propagation: By spores as for Adianium. 

Spbcibs Cultivated: A. australis (syn. A. radiate) ^ 3 in., India, requires stove 
treatment. 


Acdnoaioris-^^mposiiae. Hardy herbaceous perennial. First introduced early 
seventeenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, open border. Plant, Oct, or March. 
Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep outdoors April; division of roots 
March. 

Species Cultivated: A. alUrnxfolia (syn. A. squaTTosa)^ * North American Sun* 
flower \ yellow, July, 3 ft., N. America, var. proceray taller form. 

Actinotua — Umbelliftreu. Greenhouse or half-hardy herbaceous perennial. 
Iwoor Culture: Compost, equal parts loam and peat, with a liberal addition 

sunny part of cool greenhouse. Pot, March or April. 
Water freely March to Oct.; moderately afterwards. Temp., March to Sent. 
55 65®, Sept, to March 45^ to 55^. 

e Cul-tore: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny. Sow seeds in temp, of 

05 m March or April. Harden off seedlings gradually, and plant out at the end 
of May. 


Propagation: By seeds sown in a temp, of 65® in spring; or by division of 
the roots at potting time. 

Speci^ Cultivated; A. Helianlhi, ‘ Flannel Flower white, June, 2 ft., 
Australia. 


k^—OrehiAaceas. Epiphytic genus allied to Odontoglossuin and succeeds best 

when grown m the Odontoglossum house. First introduced mid-nineteenth 
cemu^y • 

C^ltum; Compost, equal parts peal or fibre and sphagnum moss. Position, 

pots m shade. Repot when new growth begins. Water freely during season of 

^ period, none. Temp., Marfh to Sept. 

55 *0 00 , oept. to March 50® mght, 55® day. ^ 

PROPAOi^ON; By division of plant at i>otting time. 

Jan., I ft., Colombia; Lehmatmi, 

cmnabar-orange, hp whitish, early summer, leaves grey-marked, Colombia. 

^ ‘^‘generic hybrid between Ada and Odonto- 


Adam’s Needle, sec rxuca filairuntosa. 

Acer's Fe™, see Polypodiu^ ,ulgare; -Tongue Fem. see Ophioglosswn vulgatum; 
•Violet, see Goody era pubescens. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts loam, peat and sand. Pot, March. Water 
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moderately Sept, to .\pril, freely afterwards. Temp., Sept, to March so® to ss®: 
March to Sept. 55® to 65®. 

Propagation: By cuttings of young shoots in sandy peat under bell-glass, 
March; also by seeds sown in similar soil at any time. ’ 

Species Cultivated: A. amoena, red, }unc, 2 h.; fragrans, ' Breath o( Heaven' 
{syn. Diosma fragrans), pink, June, 2 ft., S. Africa; coriacea, pink, June, 18 in., 
S. Africa; marginal, 1, flesh. June, 18 in., S. Africa; umbellata, pink. June, 2 ft., 
S. Afnca; uniftora (syn. Diosma unijlora), white and pink, June, 18 in., S. Africa. 

Adenanthera— (or Mimosaceae). Stove, evergreen flowering shrubs 
3Jlicd to Aumosa. First introduced mid-eighteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts peat and loam, with a little silver sand, 
losition, well-draincd pots in light part of stove. Pot, March. Water freely in 
spring and summer, and moderately in autumn and winter. Temp., March to 
Oct. 65® to 75®, Oct. to March 55® to 65°. 

Propagation: By cuttings of side shoots removed with a base of old wood and 
inserted in s&nd under in spring. 

SpEass Cult^ated: ^ bicolor, yellow, July, Ceylon; pavonina, ' Red Sandal- 
wood Tree » Peacock Flower-Fence y^ow and white, July, 5 ft., China. 

Adenocarpus— ^uTTimonK. Deciduous or semi-evergreen shrubs or small trees. 

Culture: Soil, loam, peat and sand. Position, front of sheltered shrubberies. 
SJiort-lived, so young plants should be raised for replacement. 
propagation: By seeds; cuttings of green wood; layers. 

SPECiES Cultivated: A. complicatus, yellow, May, dense shrub, to 3 ft., S. 

20 ft^Snatl^ fT’ xT ^ upright racemes, May to June, 

20 ft., Spam; folwsus, yellow. May, 4 to 6 ft., Canary Islands. ' ^ • 

for^,hcne“ pS,'. "p,T„T’bc!!“r ‘Marr"'"’ S-dcn 

in “ March, in pots or pans in cold frame; division 

pafc‘’bT« in"*' China; con/usa, 

Manchuria- /vwn/i » summer, pale blue, 2 to 3 ft., 

is Si S?iria •’ Transylvania; lali/olia, blue, July 

blue TulC ^ fragrant. Aug., ,8 in.. Europ;; fu^isZ^ 

blue, July, .8 in":. Ctnna; 

A^tum (Maidenhair Fcm)~Po(ypo^i^ac. Stove, greenhouse and hardy 

'r“"; S: 

m 65®. ’ erccnliouse species. Sept, to March 50® to 53®, March to Sept. 55® 

ben-g°Si°™”' kept moist and shaded under 
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Greenhouse Species: A. aethiopiam, 6 to 8 in., Australia. Chile, California, 
etc.; 12 in., New Zealand; Capillus-Veruris, 6 in., Temperate Zone, and 

numerous varieties; diaphanwn, to 6 in., Asia to New Zealand; excisim, to i ft. 
Chile; /omasum, to 2 ft., Australia; hispidulum, fronds forked at base, Tropics- 
omuslum, 2 A., Himalaya; IVUlumsii, J2 in., Peru. ’ 

Hardy Species: A. pedatum, i to 3 ft., N. America; venustum, ‘ Don’s 
Canadian Form’, evenly-built large fronds, 1 ft. 

Adlmiila— Fwnaruj«ar. Hardy climbing biennial. First introduced late eieht- 
eenth century. ^ 

^ Culture; Soil, light, rich. Position, warm border against south wall, or trellis 
in open garden. Plant, May. 

Propagation: By seeds sown J in. deep in border in April, or in pots in temp. 
55 to 05 , March. 

. CuLTivATEp: A. fungosa (syn. A. cirrhoso), ‘ Climbing Fumitory ’, 

Alleghany Vine , white or purple, Aug., 10 to 15 ft., N. America. ^ 

Adonis (Phc«ant’s ^yf:)—Rammculac^aa. Hardy annuals and herbaceous 
perennials, rirst intrMuccd early seventeenth century. 

fairly rich. Position, open border for annuals, rock 
garden for perennials. Plant, autumn or spring. 

Propaoa^on: ^^uals by seeds sown shallowly in borders in March: oeren- 
nials by se^s and fay division of roots in spring or autumn. 

SpBCtEs Cultivated: ctstivalis^ crimson. Tune, i ft annual ^ 

‘to’ScDl’ ' ‘ Red Chamomile 'i 

V ^ Britam; breoistyla (syn. A. Davidii hort ) 

white, backs of petals blue, 9 to 12 in., summer, Tibet, W. China; ehrysocvathits* 
golden-yellow, summer, 9 to 12 in., Kashmir; pyrenaica yellow lulv 1 ft ’ 

Venees; yeUow, March to May, 18 in., Europe.'^ . July, 1 A., 

- C'>'v'"ion 

-ot below 55 - F. 

. Cultivated: A. Ccopori (syn. CotyUdan Coopori), red and creenbh to 

“•> S- Africa; hemUphanicLs, to 14 in ? ArlcL® 
maeulatus, grey-green leaves blotched with red-pumie S Afriri- r ’ 

grey-green scaly leaves, 5 . Africa. Purp'e. h. Alnca. rhomb/ohus, 

F'““. Firs, tatroduced 

Po^E: SL2’d°“ »“'■ ''f-mould. 

March 6o- ,o JorMSol^p, ,o- ^'P'- '« 

sx.^rr‘L.d« r >1- Hr-® 

scarlctandpuS^e, Ar’2 A Lmdenii, 

■<> b=P.T.8“C,'; 


Brazil. Sw also^txS^ ' ' '"** Colo>nbia; WoilbaMl 

fS-LsSKcdfcSc'^'^ p“'F 

Ponorus. uicuicinc. a. septana has been transferred to 


Pondrus. ^ medicine. A. sepiaria hi 

Coituiib: Sod. good. Grown in warmer citrus regions. 
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Propagation: By seed. _ . » 

Sp£C1£s Cultivated: A. Marrruloiy * Bael Fruit white, April, India. 

Aeonium — C^assuloctof. Succulent plants of Madeira and the Canary Islands, 
often includcQ m the genus Sempervivum but now kept distinct. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts loam, leaf-mould and brick rubble. Position, 
well-drained pots or pans in sunny part of greenhouse or w-indow. Pot, March, 
Water moderately April to Oct., keep nearly dry rest of year. No stimulants, 
shading or syringing required. Tctnp-> March to Oct. 55® to 75®, Oct. to March 
40^ to 50^. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in spring in compost of equal parts sandy loam, 
leaf-mould and old mortar in well-drained, shallow pans, lightly covered with 
fine soil in temp. 55® to 65®; cuttings of shoots or leaves dried for a day or so 
after removal from plant and insert^ in above compost in summer; division 
of offsets in March. 

Species Cultivated: A. arboretm (syn. Sempervivum arboreum)^ yellow, to 4 ft., 
rosettes 6 in. diameter, Mcdiicrrancan Region, var. varugafum^ leaves variegated, 
foliis purpureis, leaves dark purple; iabuliforme, pale yellow, evergreen sub-shrub 
to 1 ft. or morCv Atlantic Isles. 

Aerangis, see Angraecum. 

Aeranthes — Orchidaceae, Evergreen epiphytes native to Madagascar. The 
plants are practically stemJess, the foliage thin, strap-shaped. Scapes thin, 
flowers few, solitary in some, characterised by the segments having their basal 
halves broad with their apices contracted into a ribbon-like tail. Green is the 
prevailing colour. 

CULTURE. Compost half sphagnum moss, half fibre with charcoal nodules. 
Position, small pans, shaded from sunlight. Water throughout the year. Temp. 
70® in winter, higher in summer by sun-heat. 

Propagation: By division, but plants seldom attain a requisite size. 

Species Cultivated: A, arachnites^ greenish or whitish, summer; grandiflora^ 
greenish or yellowish, summer; dentiens, green, summer; ramosum^ olive green, 
racemes branched, autumn. 


Aerides — Orchidaceae. An epiphytic genus. Most species have beautiful flowers. 
Stems erect, sometimes branching. Leaves distichous, persistent. Flowers, 
often fragrant, in axillary spikes, s<mietimes branched, often drooping from the 
upper portions of the stems. Two rather large groups are included, of which 
A. odor atom is one type, with hom-like labellums, owing to tlie spur-shape, and 
the other, A^ multijlorum^ with a flat lip. The species are given here under their 
famuiar n^es. Many digressions occur, some may be localised forms, some 
natural hybrids; some species have terete foliage, but in the greater number, 
the leaves arc strap-shaped, glossy green, so that the plants are not without 
attraction at all seasons. 

Compost, parts of osmunda fibre, two parts of sphagnum moss, 
libcraUy m^cd with broken potsherds or broken red brick, pots very well drained, 
or teak cyUnders may be used; the former are the better, as the fieshy roots, in 
many, adhere to any surface and in repotting the pots may have to be broken 
CTeatmg less disturbance to the roots than if they have to be torn from wood. 
Position not too sunny, never gloomy. For the majority, a winter night temp, of 
65 or shghdy higher is required and a moist atmosphere maintained throuehout 
the year. Su^cr temp, from 70” to 85% with shading and by sun heat. The 
syringe may be freely used m summer and water frequently given. In winter 
watermg is required and the syringe occasionally used, especially if pipe heal 
has been excessive. ^ 

Propagation: The stems emit roots, with age the lower leaves fall. The stem 
may ^en ^ severed, always below healthy roots and the severed leafy portion 
potted, gui^ng some of the lower roots into the compost. Perform the operation 
in spring. 1 he base can remain in the original receptacle and may develop basal 
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growths, which can be allowed to form a specimen plant, or, when rooted, 
off and potted. 

Species Cultivated! A. cfcsstfolium, amethyst-purple, summer, leaves cori- 
aceous, Burma; crispum, white, rose flushed, lip rose-purple, summer, 2 to 5 
ft., variable, Bombay district; /aleatum, racemes 12 to 18 in. long, sepals and 
petals creamy-white, crimson-tipped, mid-lobe of lip deep purple, summer, 
autumn, 2 to 5 ft-, handsome, variable, India, Burma; Fuldingii, racemes 2 ft. 
long, <rf%cn branched, white suffused and mottled rose-purple, lip rose-purple, 
summer, 2 to 3 ft., Assam; japonicum, white or greenish-white, marked red, lip 
wth purple spots ^d ndge, dwarf, fragrant, summer, Japan; Lawrences, wax- 
like, fragrant, white, cnmson-purple, large, autumn, 1 to 4 ft., Philippines; 
Ueaman, jt^-purplc, amethyst, winter. East Indies; Lobbii, white, rose-flushed. 
Up violet anted, summer, Burma; maaihstm, fr^ant, rose, purple spotted lip 
^purple, raceme branched, summer, Bombay; multiflonm, variable, widely 
^tnbuted, light amethyst to purple, often spotted, summer, India; odoratum 
(5>m. A. sum>issvJiwn), vanzblc, fragrant, white and lilac-magenta, summer, 
India, Oima; qutnquftmlrurum, variable, white, tipped and spotted amethyst- 
purple, hp white, mid-lobc amethyst, late summer, 2 to 5 ft., Philippines, var. 
^amen, w^tc, summer; vandarum, leaves terete with slender tips, which thicken 

msuc^edmg years, l to 3 ft., flowers, very fragrant, pure white: twisted, autumn 
and winter, Inoia* 

Stove trailing evcigreen flowering plants. First 
introduced early nineteenth century. ® ^ ^ 

P"*® fibrous peat, sphagnum moss, charcoal. Posi- 
vtf’ k b^kets, pots, or on blocks of wood or tree fern stumps. Plant, 

®'P‘- “ March 

cuttings, 3 in. long, of ftrm shoots inserted in pots of above 
compost mwed with sand m temp. 85“, Feb. or March. ^ 

/.m. Ct^-^ATED! A. (Ofosanguirmis, red, July, i ft., Guatemala; BosM. 
scarlet July, Su^tra; bracUaim, scarlet and yellow, Aug., 18 in India* 

‘ grandifloru^, si^lct. Aug. 5 

scarlet, July, 10 m., Burma; javanicus, red, June, siAdena 

scarlet, JuAe,Ja4; 

puplc and yellow, March, i ft., Java; speaosta, orange, summer, Java; ^ tricolor 

apotS Cz: ffl’u. g.e»: 

deciduous flowering trees and shrubs 

parh,. 

‘ '^bite, July, 20 ft., California; comw, 
Cfetnut white Mav M to ^^Ppocastanwn, ' Horse 

Facia, 
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spUnd^ns. handsome 12 ft. shrub, scarlet, U.S.A.; iurbuiata, ‘Japanese Horse 
Chestnut \ creamy, June, to 100 ft., Japan. 

Aethiooema (Stone Cress) — Crudferoe. Hardy cvrr^ccn perennials. First 

introduced late eighteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinar>, light. Positiem, sunny rocker>', well drained. 
Plant, Oct. or March. 

Propagation: By cuttings of shoots inserted in pots of sandy soil in cold 
frame, July or Aug. 

Species Cultivated: A. armenumy pink, June, 6 in., Armenia and Palestine; 
coridiMiutn^ ‘ Lebanon Ciarjdytuft rose, June, 6 to 9 in., Orient; diaslrophiSf 
pink, summer, 9 in., Russian Armenia; grandiflorumy rose. May, 1 ft., Persia; 
iberidfwn, while, sometimes Hushed lilac, June, 6 in., Levantine Alps; oppositi^ 
folium {Eunomia opponii/olta., lilac, 2 in., spring, Syria; pulchtUum, rosy purple, 
June, 6 in., Arnunia; saxaliU^ ‘ Candy Mustard *, to 1 ft., small pink fls. in 
raceme, May to June, S. Europe; schistosxm^ pink, early summer, 6 in., Cilician 
Taurus; warlr^rn^e, ‘ Warlry Rose’, rose-pink, summer, 3 to 6 in., compact, hybrid. 

African Blue Lily, see Ac^ponihtis ajriranus; •Com Lily, see Ixia: -Cypress^ 
see Widdringionia: •Harebell, see Rrnllia ciliQta\ -Harlequin Flower, see 
Sparaxis; •Hemp, sec sparmannia afruana\ •Lily, ser Agapanthus a/rUanusi 
• Marigold, see Tngftfs fucta\ •Ragwort, see Othouna; -Tea Tree, see 
Lycium ajrum\ -Violet, sec Saintpaulia ionanthn, 

Agalmyla (Scarlet Root-blossom)— Stove, trailing evergreen 
plants. First introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts peat, sphagnum moss, and charcoal. Position, 
hanging baskets. Plant, March. Water freely March to Sept., modcraicly Sept, 
to March. Temp., Sept, to March 60^ to 70®, March to Sept. 70® to Oo®. 

Propagation: By cuttings of hrm shoots under bclUglass, in temp. 80®, July 
or Aug. 

Species Cultivated: A. longistylaf crimson, July, i ft., Java; staminea, scarlet, 
June, 6 in., Java. 

Aganisia — Orchidaceof. Stove epiphytal orchids. True Aganisias seem to have 
a scandent habit with pseudo-bulbs at short intervals. First introduced mid- 
Dineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, hbrotis peat or osmunda and sphagnum moss, equal. 
Position, a raft covered with a thin layer of compost is suitable. Water freely 
when growing, moderately when at rest. Resting period, winter. Scapes appear 
at base of new pseudobulb. Temp., Sept, to March 65® to 70®, March to Sept. 
75® to 85® with shading. 

Propagation: By division of plants when new growth begins and the plants 
arc large enough. 

Species Cultivated: A, pulcfulla, scapes erect, flowers 3 to 6, while with a 
purplish-red lip, British Guiana. 

Agapanthua — Liliacfoi (or Amajyllidac<ae). Cool greenhouse, evergreen her- 
baceous plant. Hardy S. England, Ireland. First introduced late seventeenth 
century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts loam, one part leaf-mould, dried cow manure, 
river sand. Position, well-drained border or rockery outdoors. Put nr plant, 
March. Water freely March to Sept., moderately afterwards. Temp.. Sept, to 
March 32® to 40®, March to SepC 45® to 55®. 

Propagation: By division of plant in March. 

Species Cultivated: A afric/mus (syn. < 4 , umbellatus, A. wnbellatiis minor), 20 in; 
campanulaius {A, umbellutus Mooremus) 20 in.; oruntalis {A umhdlatus maximus), vat. 
albust 2 to 3 ft., Cape, commonly cultivated as A, umbellatus. 

Ag^ricus (Mushroom) — Pimgi. Hardy esoilent vegetable* 
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CuLTORE Indoors: On prepared beds in cellars^ sheds, or other completely 
darkened buildings where an even temperature may be maintained. 

Culture Outdoors: On siccply-ridged beds in the open or against sun- 
warmed wall. Mushrooms may also be cultivated with variable success in 
pastxire grass. 

Preparing Beds: Compost, fresh manure in a loose heap, turning it repeatedly 
for nine or ten days until friable and clie^. Or use short straw or chaff 
thoroughly wetted and dressed with a proprietary rotting agent. Make indoor 
beds about a yard wide, depth 9 in., trodden or beaten thoroughly 5 rm. Outdoor 
beds should have 3 ft. base, ni ft. height with ridge not wider than 6 in. Cover 
the beds with up to 1 ft. of cle^ wheat straw to prevent evaporation. Test 
daily with thermometer thrust into middle of bed, and spawn when heat is 
between 75* and 80® F. 

Spawning: Break brick of spawn into eight pieces. Bur>’ pieces 2 in. deep at 
intervals of 9 in. all over bed. A fortnight later, as soon as the mycelium is seen 
to be running, cover with i im of fine second -spit soil. Keep the casing soil 
moist but do not allow the water to penetrate the bed. Outdoor beds must be 
well thatched with straw to 6 in. thickness in summer, i ft. in winter. Spawn 
outdoor beds in July, Oct. or Jan.; indoor beds any time between midsummer 
and Mar^. Bearing should commence about six to eight weeks after spawning 
and continue for three months or longer. Gather mushrooms by pulling the stalk 
from the bed; never by cutting. 

Culture in Grass: Cut out pieces of turf 6 to 12 in. square, 1 in. thick, and 
3 ft apart. Stir soil below and press into it three or four lumps of spawn, about 
the middle of June. Replace turf and water occasionally if dry. Best results 
obtained where herbage is short, soil loamy and dry, and position sunny. 

Sp£Gie 5 Cultivated: A, horiensis (syn. A, compesiris var. hotttnsis^ Psallioux 
rmUnsis, P. bispora)^ now considered a species distinct from the Field Mushroom, 
A. compesiris (syn. P. compesiris)^ 

Agastache, see Brittonastrum. 

Agathaea, see Felicia. 

Am^Uid^cu {or Agaveaceae). Greenhouse, evergreen flowering plants. 
Leaves ^^Iv stiff and spiny and ycilowbh green or red flowers, borne on spikes 
I to 40 ft. high when plants attain 10 to 60 years of age. In some cases the plant 
dia after flowering. First introduced early seventeenth century. 

Ct^TURs: Compost, two parts loam, one part old mortar and river sand. 
Position, pots or tubs in greenhouses; may be stood outside June to Sept. Water 
moderately Ap^ to Aug., little afterwards. Pot, every five or six years: good 
di^age essential. Temp., winter 50® to 55% summer 55® to 63®. 

^opaoation: By offsets inserted in small pots at any time. 

‘*^*^"“* 3 to 4 ft., Mexico; americana, ‘American 
^oe , l^tury Plant , 30 to 40 ft., Irop. America, and its vars. medio-picta, 
^ green, and variegata, leaves dark green and yellow; 

(syn. A. to 8 ft., Cent. America, and var. variegata; atrovirens, 

Mfxico; (syn. A. glaucescem), 6 to lo ft., Mexico: 

4 Mexico; da^lirioidcsy lo ft., Guatemala; densijlora^ 


m’ 30 ft., Mexico; juifera (syn. A. filamentosd), lo to 

iLSif M (syns. A. Ixtli, A. ixllioida, and A. rigida)-, GhiesbreghtH, 

tTtn A j"* maaontha; mgms, 20 to 30 ft ., Mexico; Kerchovei, 12 

w « n., Maaco, and vars. canaltculala, inermis, Veitchii; lopluintha, 12 to i«i ft 
Mo^ ai^ v^. ca^ltsc^ glaucous leaved, and Poselgen, leaves striped; 

Mexiro; Morristt, Jamaica, and var. variegata; nolUangere (syn. A. 
Of polyacantha, 10 to 15 ft., Mexico; 
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Reginaiy lo to ft., Mexico; yuccifolia^ 20 ft., Mexico. There arc many other 
species. 

Ageratum (Floss-flower) — Compostiae. Half-hardy annuals. First introduced 
early nineteenth century* 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny beds or borders Plant 6 to 8 in. 
apart in June. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in li^ht soil in temp. 60® in March, or by cuttings 
of young shoots from plants preserved for slock by growing in pots, pinching 
periodically to prevent flowering, and wintering in greenhouse temp. 50®. 

Species Cultivated: /I. I/oustoninnum (syn. A. m^xicanum), blue, summer, 
18 in. to 2 ft.. Tropics. Numerous dwarf forms and wliitc varieties will be found 
in seed lists. 

Aglaonema — AraciOi. Stove perennials with arum*like flowers and variegated 
green leaves blotched with grey. First introduced mid-nincteenlh century. 

Culture: Compost, two-thirds loam, one-third leaf-mould, river sand. 
Position, well-drained pots, shady. Water freely when growing, little afterwards. 
Syringe foliage daily. Pot, March, Temp., Sept, to March 60® to 70®, March 
to Sept. 70® to 80®. 

Propagation: By division of roots in March. 

Species Cultivated: A^ anguUifoHum^ greenish white, July, 18 in., Straits 
Settlements; commulatum, white, July. 1 ft., Malaya; costalum, white, July, 6 in., 
Perak, and var. virms; mcrantt/olium, white, i j ft., Malaya; Mannii, greenish while, 
July, 18 in., Trop. Africa; modestum^ ‘Chinese Evergreen ^ 12 to 20 ft., 
Philippines, oblcngi/olitm, crimson, July, 4 ft., Malaya; putum, white, Aug., 
18 in., Malaya; simplex^ white, July, 18 in., Java. 

Agrostemmay sec Lychnis. 

Agrostis — Gfcmineat. Hardy annual flowering grasses. Inflorescence light and 
graceful and valuable for cutting for mixing witli flowers in summer, or drying 
for winter decoration. Also as pot plants. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny border. 

Propagation: By seed sown in. deep in April in open borders where plants 
are to grow. 

Species Cultivated: A, alba, * Fiorin *, July, 2 ft., Europe; mbulosa, ‘ Cloud 
Grass \ July, 18 in., Spain; July, li ft., Europe. For A. puUhella^ sec 

Aira eUgans. 

^chryson — Crassuloifoe. Succulent plants of the Canary Islands intermediate 
between Sedum and Sempervivum and formerly included in the latter genus. 
Culture: As Aeonium. 

Propagation: As Aeonium. 

Species Cultivated: A^ dichotomwny yellow, stems hairy, annual or biennial; 
dom^sdeum (syn, Smpervivum tortuosum)^ yellow, free flowering, erect, slightly 
shrubby, hybrid; iarluosum, golden-yellow, dense downy shrub; villosurtt, golden* 
yellow, to 4 in., sticky-hairy, Madeira, Azores. 

Allantho&i — Simarubac^as. Handsome, hardy deciduous trees with ornamental 
foliage. First introduced mid -eighteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, light, rich. Position, sheltered, mobt. Plant Nov. A. 
Mitsstma and its variety pendutifolia may be pruned to the ground annually in 
March to provide handsome foliage shrubs. 

Propagation: By portions of roots in pots of light soU in March. They should 
be kept close in a frame or cloche until growth starts, transplant the following 
spring. 

Spbci^ Cultivated: A. altissima (syn. A^ glandulosa)^ ‘ Tree of Heaven 
Ittves pinnate, 30 to 60 ft,, China, and vars. erythrocarpa, fruits bright red, pendtdU 
fclta, leaves large and drooping, suUhiurunsiSj fruits larger. 

Aipyanthua, see Amcbia. 
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Aira (Hair Grass) — Gramineae. Hardy annual ornamental grass. 

Culture! SoiK ordinary* Sow seed in Aprils where plants are required. 
Position open. May be grown in pots in the cold greenhouse. 

Species Cultivated: A. tUgans (syn. A. capillaris)^ t2 to i8 in., S. Europe^ var. 
pulchella, awned florets. 

Ajnga (Bugle) — Labxaiae, Hardy perennials. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, margins of half-shady beds, borders and 
rockeries* 

Propaoatton: By seeds sovm outdoors in April, division of roots Oci. or March. 
Species Culttvateo: A. Moy bright yellow^ summer, y in., Cyprus; gtnevtnsis 
blue, June, 6 in., non- trailing, Europe; hybriday blue, June, 6 in., hybrid- 
iMlallua enspoy curiously curled, crinkled foliage of bright metallic tints; orUntaliSy 
blue, June, 12 to 18 in., E. Europe; rcpiansy blue, white or rose, June, 6 in 
Britain, and vnT^.ctropurpureay purple leaves, variegatay leaves variegated, pale pink 
and cream, Brockbankuy blue. 

^AM~Bfrberidaci<u (or Lardizabalauai). Hardy climbing shrubs. First 
introduced mid^nineteenth century. 

(^lture: Soil, loam, peat and sand in equal parts. Position, south wall in 
b. England and Ireland; cool greenhouse other parts. Plant, Oct., Nov. in 
border. Prune straggling shoou after flowering. Whilst these shrubs arc quii^ 
haMy, fruit IS only likely to be formed in sheltered positions. 

Propagation: By cuttings inserted in sandy soil in gentle heat or by lavers in 
autumn. ' ' 

Species Ci^ttvated: A. Irifoliata {syn. A. lobata), deciduous, vigorous climber, 
flowers pun>le followed by pale violet-Umcd fruils, China and Japan; quinata, 
evergreen, violet or purple, fr^rani. May and June, 30 to 40 ft., China and Japan. 
Akee^ see Bligkia sapUa. 

Alabama Snow Wreath, see Neviusia alabarmnsis. 

Aluginm — Alangiaettu. Hardy shrub. 

Culture: Ordinary light soil, moderately sheltered sunny position, 
Propag^on: Rooted offsets m November or March. 

(syn- A/arieap/a/ani/tf/ia), deciduous 6ft 

large maple-hke leaves, small tubular white flowers, Japan. ’’ 

Txf^)-Lcgwnum<u (or Mimosaceai). Slightly 
tender, deoduous acaaa-like tree. Used as foliage plant for sub-irooical herEtmv 
as young plants. Introduced eighteenth centu^. ^ suD tropical bedding 

^ waU for successful cultivaUon. 
wPAOimoN, heeds sown k in. deep in March in heat. 

through^v^r^ei W to 3 o ft- not hardy in the open 

mwgn average winters. W. Asia, var. rosea, dwarfer and hardier than the tVDc 

Half-hardy bulbous plant. First introduced mid-ninetJnth 

iea^ould until K ^ ^ ^ t* Cover poi with sphagnum moss or 

^ROPAO^ON. By seeds or offseu in spring. ^ 

June, a to 3 ft^^^N^S 

^^!robidl’'’divS''fi™“rr i-b.cc„u, p„.„niai, „id. 

uca or oividcd leaves and small greenish or yellowish tiuwers in 
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Culture: Soil, ordinary, moist, well drained. Position, rock garden or front 
of border. Plant, autumn or spring. 

Propagation: By division; seeds. 

Sp^.ciEsS CuuTrvATRD: A. alpina, flowers green, foliage silvery, 6 in., Europe, 
inc. Britain; conjuncta, green, foliage silvery, 6 in., .Alps; mollis ^ greenish-yellow, 
leaves green, very hairy, July, i ic> i J ft., S.E. Europe; speciosoy greenish-yellow, 
leaves green, July, Caucasus. Other species, c.g. A. asierop/tylla, A. rigida^ A. 
soricafa, A. subseric^Oy in botanic gardens. 

Aldor^ sec Alniis. 

Alexandrian Laurel » see Danae racemosa, 

Algerian Iris, see Iris unguicularis; ^Wax Bean, see Phaseolus vulgaris, 

Alisma (Water-Plantain)— Hardy aquatic perennials with plantain- 
like foliage and whorlcd panicles of rosy llowers, apt to be weedy. 

Culture: Soil, loam. Position, shallow water. Plant, spring. 

Propacation: By divbion; seed sown in shallow pans of loam and charcoal 
barely covered with water. 

Species Cultivated: A. gramintumy foliage ribbon-like when grown sub- 
merged, cosmopolitan; lanceolattmiy 12 to 18 in., Europe, India, N. Africa; 
Planiago^aquatUay rose, summer, 2 to 3 ft., Britain; rarijlorum, white, 12 in., Japan. 
For A. natansy see Luronium. 

Alkaoetf see Anchusa. 

AUamanda — Apc^nactae. Stove, evergreen climbing plants. First introduced 
late eighteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, t%vo parts fibrous loam, one part leaf-mould, charcoal 
and coarse sand. Position, pot, tub or prepared border; shoots to be trained 
close to roof. Pot, Feb. Water freely April to Aug, Uien moderately. Temp., 
Sept, to March 60® to 70®, March to Sept. 70*^ to 80^. Prune shoots in Jan. to 
within one joint of main branch. 

Propagation: By cuttings of shoots of previous ycar*s growtli 3 in. long in 
pots of sandy soil in temp. Oo® in spring. A, inolac^a succeeds best when grafted 
on to tlie more vigorous A, cathartka or one of its varieties. 

Species Cultivated: A. catkarticay yellow, July, 5 to 10 ft., Brazil, and vars. 
pandiJlorQy flowers to 4^ in. across, Htndrrsonxx (syn. A. Hendersonii)y leathery leaves, 
magnifiroy 8 to lo ft., nobilisy magnolia-like fragrance, Schottiiy yellow with dark- 
striped tliroat, WUliamsHy yellow with reddish-brown throat; mriifoliay yellow, 
June, to 3 ft., half-climbing or erect, Brazil: wlaua. lavender, summer, 6 to 

8 ft., Brazil. » . » » 

Alleghany Vine^ see Adlumxa fungosa. 

Alligator Apple^ see Armona palus(ris\ •Pear, see Per sea americana. 

Allium — Liliaceae (or Amaryllidaceae) . Hardy and greenhouse bulbous perennials, 
vegetable and ornamental, with a strong onion or garlic odour. 

Culture op Flowering Species and Chives: Soil, ordinary, well drained. 
Position, sunny (for most species) borders, shrubberies and rockeries. Plant, Oct. 
to Nov., covering bulbs to twice diameter with soil. 

Propagation: By oH^ts or seeds in rich gritty soil in spring. 

Culture of Greenhouse Species: The smaller and more delicate species of 
AUium, c.g. A. acuminatum^ omabiUy cyancxim, Farreri, oreophilum and subhirsuium arc 
suitable for pans in the cool greenhouse and alpine house. A, ncapolitanum is 
used for forcing. Compost, open. Plant dormant bulbs almost touching and 
plunge in ashes till growth begins. Remove to cold frame dll growth is well 
advanced. Flower in cold greenhouse or force A. ruapolitanum in temp. 6o^. 
Water freely when growing, d^ ofT after flowering. Increase by offsets removed 
at potting dme or seeds sown in spring. 

Culture OP Onion: Soil, rich, manured, well drained, retentive and deeply 
dug. Position, sunny. Prepare bed in autumn by digging deeply and working 
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in wcU-rottcd manure. Give balanced liquid manure during growth. Sow in 
box» in greezdiouse in January for early and exlubition crops, planting out in 
April after hardemng off. Sow outdoors in August and transplant in early 
M^ch with 6 to 8 in. between plants; or sow in March and thin to this distance, 
t^ing^ large thinnings for salads. Bend over tops in mid-August to hasten 
ripening and dry before storing in frost-free shed. 

CULTURB OP I^EEKs: SoU, thoroughly dug and well manured. Sow early 
March to mid-April in prepared seed bed. When about 6 in. high transplant 
deeply into dibber holes 9 t®* apart, and firm by watering. Leeks are quite 
hardy and can be harvested as required. 

Ct^TURE OP Shallots: Soil, deeply dug and manured. Plant bulbs 6 in. 
apart, pressmg them into the soil until only the tip protrudes, end of Feb. Lift 
and dry end of July; save some small bulbs as stock for next year. May be 
grown from seed sown in March but these bulbs should not be planted as they will 
run to seed. ^ 

CuLTuu OP Garlic: Soil, rich. Plant bulbs 2 in. deep and 6 in. apart in 
teb. Lift and store early August. Increase by division of bulbs. 

Propagation: By seed; offsets. 

Flowerino Species Cultivated: A. actaninalum, lUac, June, 6 to o in 
^^N America; a/io/i/onflu, lilac, June, li ft., Cent. Asia; atropurpurfum, d^rl 
June, 3 ft., E. Europe; Babwglomt, pale red, July, 4 to 6 ft., Britain; 
Bunanum, blue, J^y, 1 W. China; Breweri, violet-purple, June, 3 in., 
Califorma; bulganam (syn. Neetaroseordum bulgariam), whitish. May. 3 ft. S E 

(syn. light blue, June to July, 1 to 3 ft., w! 

Paie pink. June, 8 m., Califorma; 
duB rc^d peen, June , ft. Cent. Asia; «rna«n, rose. June to July 

blie Au««I‘ J«ne> 2 to 3 ft., S. Europe; cyanrvm, didl 

N.W. China; denudatum (syn. A. albidum), creamy-white. 

N W Vhint“ purple. June, 6 to ^ 

N.W. ChiDA, flavum, s^phur ycUow, July, i ft., S. Emooc; giganUum lilac. 

Cent. Asia; karaUwunse, lilac. May to June, q in Cent Asi^ 

purple, J^c to July, E. Himalaya® China; 

WN • -J Munajfanum, rose, June, i to li ft 

i- red^piple; July, *£: 


yellbwishrwhite. Ji 7 to Aw 12 iT Cent F„rn ^“rop^ bibc^; ochroUuaan, 

and Julv^V white 


** fr. California! urs^um, 

to 2 ft. Alps; 

. Kitchen Garden Spi.A=. rv.! 
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‘Everlasting Onion’ (sometimes incorrectly called Welsh Onion), 
\nv>parum, ‘ I ree Onion ‘ Top Onion deriCed from a Cent Asian species; 
Ajm/onim, ‘ Welsh Onion derived from an East Asiatic species; Pornm, Leek , 
derived from a Mediterranean species; satiium, ‘ Garlic derived from a 
Asian species; Schoenoprasum, ' Chives Europe, inc. Britain, hh Asia; 
ScoTodopfosum, ‘Rocambole’, Europe; tuberosum, ‘ Cuchay , Chinese Chives , 
E. Asia. 

Allspice^ see Pirmnia officinalis l Carolina*, see Calycanihus floridus, 

Almond, sec Pnmus Aniygdalus; -Scented Orchid, see Odontoglossum madrenst. 

Alnus (Alder) — Betulaceae. Hardy deciduous trees and shrubs. Timber of little 
value, except for making charcoal for gunpowder and also for its extreme 

durability under water. , 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, damp places for A. glutinosa\ drier spots 

for the others. Plant, Nov. . . , i • 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in damp soil in March, transplanting 
the seedlings when a year old; or by suckers springing from the roots in Nov., 
or cuttings of firm wood after fall of leaf, inserted in open ground. 

Species Cultivated: A* glutinosoy * Common Alder’, 50 to 90 ft., Britain, 
Europe, N. Africa and Asia, and vars. aureoy golden-leaved, laeinialay cut-lcavcd, 
and qucTcifoliay oak-leaved; incanOy ‘ Grey Alder *, 5^ 7 ^ Temp. Zone, 

and vars, aurcdy pindula and pinnatifida. There arc others, but Uiey arc of no 
special interest. 

Alocasia — Araccae. Stove plants with ornamental foliage. First introduced 
mid-nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts peat, sphagnum moss, fibrous loam, with a little 
silver sand and charcoal. Pot, March, keeping base of plant above rim of pot; 
good drainage essential. Position, pots, shady. Water freely March to Sept., 
moderately ^terwards. Temp., Sept, to March 60® to 70®, March to Sept. 70® 
to 80®. 

Propagation: By division of rhizomes in March. 

Species Cultivated: A. argyrtay it ft., I'rop. Asia; ChantricrianOy hybrid; 
conspicuCy hybrid; cucullatOy India; cupreay 18 in., Borneo; nnirunsy Malaya; 
acuUntay habitat unknown; gigasy 5 ft., hybrid; indicOy 4 to 6 ft., Malaya, and 
vars. metallica and variegata\ Kortkalsii (syn. A. Thxbautiana)^ Borneo; Lindenii^ 
New Guinea; longilobay 1 ft., Malaya; Lowiiy 2 ft., Borneo; MarshaUiiy India; 
macrorhiz.Cy to 15 ft., Trop. Asia, and var. variegata\ Putz,^ysiiy Sumatra; Sandcrianaj 
t8 in., Philippines; zgbruiay 4 ft., Philippines* 

fkloe—Liliaceoi. Greenhouse, evergreen succulent plants with fleshy and more 
or less prickly or spiny leaves and red or yellow flowers borne on slender spikes. 
First introduced late sixteenth ccniury. 

Culture: Compost, two parts loam, one part peat, old mortar, river sand. 
Position, pots or tubs, sunny greenhouse. W'atcr moderately April to Aug., little 
afterwards. Pot, March; good drainage indispensable. Temp., winter ^o*’ to 55"^, 
summer 55® to 65®. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in well-drained pans of sandy soil, temp. 70®. 

Species Cultivated: A. abyssinicay Abyssinia; africanay S. Africa; arborescensy 
and vars. fruUsetnSy nataUnsiSy Uaxae and viridijloray S. Africa; ciliarisy S. Africa; 
humilisy and vars. echinatay incxsrva and subtuberculctay S. Africa; Johnstonii (syn« 
A, Cooperi)y S. Africa; Kxrkiiy Zanzibar; mitrxformisy and vars. albispinayjlavispina 
and spinuloscy S. Africa; striatOy S. Africa; succolrinay S. Africa; varugatCy 
S. Africa; vercy Medit. Region. There are very many more species. 

Alonsoa (Mask -flower) — Scrophulariaceac. Half-hardy shrubby perennials. First 
introduced late eighteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts loam, one part leaf-mould and sand. Position, 
pots, greenhouse, windows, or sunny beds . outdoors, May to Sept. Water 
moderately always. Pot, March. Plant, May. Temp., Sept, to May 50® to 55®. 
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Propagation: By seeds sown in* deep, March, temp. 60"^, in sandy soil; 
cuttings, in pots of sandy soil, Aug, 

Specirs Cultivated: A. acuti/olia fsyn. A, myrtifolia)y scarlet, and var, alba^ 
white, 2 to 3 Am Mexico; xncisifolia^ srarlct, sunmicr, 18 in., Peru; linforis (syn. 
A* liniflora)y scarlet, summer, 1 to 2 ft., Peru; meridionalis {syn. A. Mutisii)^ salmon 
pink, summer, i to 2 ft., Peru; Warsetwiezih scarlet summer, 18 in. to 2 ft., Chile. 

Alopecuras (LambVtail Grass) — Gramiruae, Hardy perennial grasses. 

Culture: Soil, any good light, well drained. Position, full sun. 

Propagation; By seeds sown when ripe in sandy soil and by division in spring. 
Species Cultivated: A. lanatusy woolly white, 4 to 6 in., summer, Spain; 
pTOtensey * Meadow Foxtail \ 3 ft., Europe. 

Aloysia, see Lippia. 

Alpine Azalea, see Loiseleuria; -Bladder Fern, see Cystopteris alpina; 
-Catclifly, see SiUne alpfstris* -Currant, see Ribfs alpinumi -Forget-me-not, 
see Myesotis alptstris; -Pmlc, see Dianihns atpinusi ^ 3 P<>PPy» sec Pcpavfr atpinufn\ 
-Strawberry, see Fragaria vesca; -Wallflower, see Erysimum. 


Alplnla— Stove herbaceous perennials. First introduced late 
eighteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts peat, leaf-mould and loam. Position, large 
pots, tubs or beds. Plant, March. Temp., March to Sept. 55® to 65®, Sept, to 
March 70^ to 80®. Water freely March to Aug., moderately other times. 
Propagation: By division of roots in March. 

Spec^ Cultivated: A. allughasy red, Feb., 3 to 6 ft., India; muticay white, 
wd and yellow, July and Aug., 5 ft., Malaya; pumilay Hong Kong; Raffie:,xan<i 

2 to 3 ft., Malay Peninsula; speciosa (syn. A. nutans) y ‘ Indian 
obeli Flower , white, purple and yellow, fragrant, to 12 ft., China and Japan. 

^sophila (Grove Fern) — Cyailuaceae. Stove and greenhouse tree ferns. A Ibt 
of oyer ninety names has been compiled as being a complete list of Alsophila 
species but the majority of these have never been grown and arc unlikely to be 
gro^ in thb country. First introduced early nineteenth century. 

^l^e: Compost two parts peat, one part loam, silver sand and charcoal. 
Kot, March. Waicr freely March to Sept., moderately arte^^va^ds. Position, 
pou or tubs, in shade. Temp, stove species, Sept, to March 6o* to 70*^, March 
to Sept. 70 to 80 ; greenhouse. Sept, to March 50^ to 55®, March to Sept. 55* 

Propagation: By spores as Adiantum. 

ft Cultyated: A. aspfra, ao to 30 ft.. W. Indies; atrovirens, 60 

It or over, Brazil, tn/estay 3 to 4 ft., Trop. America. 

15 to 20 ft., Tasmania; CoUnsoi, 4 to 5 ft., 
80 IV Quwnsland; txc^Ua, ‘Norfolk Island Tree 

elT ^ ^ islsuid; quadnpinnala, 3 to 6 ft., W. Indies; Rtbeccae, 


AUtroemeriactcu). Hardy and 
perennials. First introduced mid-eighteenth cent^ 

, o™g', red and carmine, summer, a to 

Stt., ^hiic, brastl^Uy red, yellow and brown, summer, ^ to 4. ft Brazil • 

(syn. fiomarra campatiiflora), green, summer. 4^10 5* ft.',' BSil- 
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summer, 2 to 3 ft., Brazil; imuolor, purple, maroon and green, summer, 2 to 
3 ft., Peru; violac^a, Wolet-mauve, summer, 3 to 5 ft., Chile. 

Alternanthera (Joy-weed) — Amaranthaceoi. Half-hardy shrubby perennials, 
used fo: carpel bedding, foliage crimson red. Sometimes known as Tclantlicra. 
First introduced mid-nineteenth centur>'. 

Cultvre: Soil, ordinarv*. Position, sunny beds outdoors. May to Sept. 
Plant, ^^ay, 2 in. apart. Lift in Sept.; store in pots or bo.xcs in temp. 33*^ to 65^ 
during winter. 

Propagation: By cuttings inserted in sandy soil, temp. 75®, March. 

Species Cultivated: A. anioenay leaves green, red and orange, 3 in., Brazil, 
and vars. amabilisy lea\'cs orani: e-scar let, spictabilis, and TOsea\ Dfttzi^kuinay pale 
yellow and red leaves, 2 tr 3 in., Brazil, and vars. aur/j^ aurea nana compaefa, 
magnificay and spathulata\ versicolors leaves coppery' red, 3 in., Brazil. 

Althaea (Hollyhock)— Hardy perennial plants. Hollyhock first 
introduced mid-sixteenth century. 

Culture op Hollyhock: Soil, ordinary loamy, not too light. Trench three 
spits deep in Oct. and work in plenty of decayed manure. Mulch surface of soil. 
Support with stakes standing 6 ft. out of ground. Water copiously in dry weather. 
Young plants yield finest liowers for ei^^bition. Cut down to witiiin 6 in. of 
soil after flowering. 

Culture op Other Species: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny borders. Plant, 
Oct. or March. 

Propagation: Hollyhocks by seeds sown on a south border in June, thin 
seedlings to 6 in. apart in July. On warm soils seedlings may be transplanted 
direct into flowering positions in Sept., in cold districts or on wet soils pot in 
autumn and winter in frames, planting in April. Sow seeds in good soil in temp. 
55® to 65® in Jan. or Feb., grow in pots, harden off in April, and plant out in 
May. Cuttings of young shoots growing out of base of flower stems inserted 
singly in small pots plunged in a gentle hotbed in spring; cuttings of young shoots 
insisting of two joints with lower leaves removed, inserted in small pots placed 
in a close frame in Aug, Other species by seeds sown outdoors in April. 

Speci^ Cultivated: A, cannabinay rose, June, 6 ft., Europe, and var. narbonensiSy 
red; ficifoluiy ‘Fig-leaved Hollyhock*, yellow, June, 6 ft., Siberia; ojjidnalisy 
‘ Marsh Mallow*, rose, July to Aug., 3 to 4 ft., Britain; roseay * Hollyhock*, 
5 to 6 ft., summer, China, hlany single and double flowered varieties of 
garden origin, for which sec trade catalogues. Sec Hibiscus for A./ruUx. 

Alum^root, sec Heuchera. 

Alyssom (Mad wort) — Crueiferae. Hardy annual and perennial herbs and sub- 
shrubs mostly with grey foliage. The summer bedding plant known as ‘ Sweet 
^yssum is now (dassiiicd in the genus Lobularia. First introduced early 
eighteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary*. Position, open border or rockery. Plant, Ocl. or 
April. Sow seeds of annuals where they are to grow. 

Propagation: By seeds for annuals; seeds and cuttings for pereniuals and sub- 
shrubs. 

Species Cultivated: A, alpestrty yellow, June, 3 in. Europe; argfntcum, 
yellow. May to July, i ft., woody at base, Europe; idacum, soft yellow, trailing, 
May to June, Crete; AloelUndorJianumy yellow, June to July, 6 in., Bosnia; 
monUsnwny yellow, fragrant, summer, 2 to 4 in., Europe; petroeum (syn. A. gemon^ 
enu), yellow, spring, 1 ft., woody at base, S. Europe; pyrcnaicumy while, summer, 
8 to 10 in., dwarf shrublet, P>Tences; saxatiUy ‘ Gold Dust *, yellow, May, 1 ft., 
shabby, Cent, and S. Europe; spinosumy white, June, 4 to 6 in., woody and 
spinv S. Europe and N. Africa, and var. roseumi Wuifenumumy golden yellow, 
summer, 3 in. S. Europe, » ^ » 6 s ^ 

Axnaxanth Feathers, see Hunua cUgans. 
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Amaranthus — Amaranthactae. Half-hardy annuals. Foliage orange-red. 

crimson, green. Eirsi introduced laic sixteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny bed. Plant, June. 

PrOpagatio.n-: By seeds sown w in. deep, in temp. 55° to 60®, March; seedlings 
must be hardened off by easy stages, first on greenhouse shelf, then in frame, 
increasing vcniiialion until plants are well hardened before planting out. 

Species Cultivated: A. caudatus, (syns. A. paniculalus and A. sangui>uus) ’ Lovc- 
lics-Blecding ‘ Velvet Flower,’ crimson-purple, summer, 2 to 3 ft.. Tropics; 
hybridus var. hypoebondriaeus, ‘ Prince’s Feather ’, crimson, summer, 4 to 5 ft., 
Tropics; trieolor, leaves carmine and yellow, India, less hardy than others, and 
vars. spUndens, fine crimson foliage, best suited for pot culture in greenhouse and 
salidfolius, leaves wUlow-Uke. 

Amaracus^ see Origanum, 


Aji^ms—Amaryllidacetu. Hardy bulbous plant. First introduced early 
eighteenth century. American authors consider the name Amar> liis should prop- 
erly be applied to l^e ^erican genus here called Hippeastrum; the Cape plant 
here called Amaryllis Belladonna b now known in America as Callicrore rosea or 
Bnmsvigia rosea. 

Culture: Compost, sandy loam, enriched with leaf-mould and cow manure. 
Position, weU-drained ^rder, foot of south wall. Plant bulbs 9 in. deep and 1 2 in. 
apart in September. Water freely m dry weather whilst growing. Mulch with 
necayed manure in spring. 

Propagation: By offsets, 

Cultivated: A. Belladonna, ‘ Belladonna Lily *, rose-red, fragrant. 
Aug, and Sept,, i8 m., Cape Colony, and various colour forms. The fiowers 
appear before the new leaves. For greenhouse amar>'llb sec Hippeastrum. 

Ar^soaU—Verbenaeeae. Stove evergreen flowering perennial. 

CULTU^: Compost, equal parts loam and leaf-mould, little silver sand. Pol 
wi?frcerin",nr- 'veH exposed to light; shade in summer. 

^^70 ■X-Jcp.® “MlThTa- .o°65r‘' ’’ •° 

Propagation: By division of the plants in March. 

(sy"- ^-punicea), yellow and red, Sept., 12 to 
18 m., British Guiana; ereeta, white and pink, July. 18 in.. S. America. 

arPSS dmii’ Position, open shrubbery. Plant, Nov. The leaves 

pROTASTioi'^Rv for the garden. 

seeds or layers in spring, or rooted offsets. 

white, April, 10 o jo ft NW America* 
,^n. A. oblo,igifolia), ' Snowy Mespilus ‘ June BerrV ’ ‘ Shadbus?’ 

1*° fiorida, white, April, to 3^ ft’ N America* 

-king a'small ’tree"; V^i? white. X 30 
0«.K Aprd, 6 to 20 ft.. Eastern N. America; 

April.4^'5ii.,N‘^‘^;;^;rS‘^' 15 to 20 ft., Europe; stolonifera, white. 

-Cress 

•Iw. S”P®» ^^fVilts ^bniica-, -Ground Laurel, see Epieaea retiens- 

see AViteita glauca-^’^wC^'^i!^’ -Sv/amp Laurel, 

Trillium grJ^JIor^. FothergtHa Cardenii; -Wood Lily, see 

d^”for“^;;i2’drc'or;ion^i^‘*^^ a^u^, aowers valuable for cutting and 

wardTin a co^l nlace Fir ?' head-doivn- 

CuLTui-^oU i early nineteenth ccniur>'. 

^ • il, light, rich. Pos.uon, warm border. Plant, May, 6 in. apart 
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Propagation: By seeds sown J in. deep in light soil, icmp. 50® to 55*^, March; 
or outdoors early in May, 

Species CuLTrvATEO: A. alatum^ ‘ Everlasiintj Sand Flower’, white, summer, 
2 ft., Australia, grandijlorum, and var., with larger 1 lowers. 

Ammoebaris — Amar^llidaccat, Tender bulbous plants. 

Culture: As Brunsvigia. 

Propagation: As Brunsvigia. 

Species Cultivated: A, coranira^ pink to carmine, i ft., S. Africa; heterost^lo^ 
white or pink, 6 to 12 in., Uganda, Kenya; Tinmana (syn. Crvium Tinneanum)y 
pink to carmine or purplish red, W. Africa. 

Amorpha — Ugwninosce. Hardy deciduous flowering shrubs. First introduced 
early eighteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, in the mixed shrubbery. Plant, Oct. to 
Feb. Prune after flowering, thinning shoots that have borne blossoms. 

Propagation: By cuttings in autumn; layering in summer; suckers in winter; 
seeds sown in cold frame. 

Species Cultivated: /I. cojuscensy * Lead Plant’, blue, July, 3 ft., Missouri; 
fruticosay ‘ Bastard Indigo bluish purple, July, 6 ft., Carolina. 

Amorphophallas— /frjrror. Stove tuberous-rooted perennials. Unpleasantly 
scented flowers with purple or while $pathes and brown spadices appearing before 
leaves. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts turfy loam, peat, Icaf^mould, decayed manure 
and silver sand. Position, ^vcll-draincd pots in shade. Pot mixlerately firmly in 
pots Just large enough to take tubers in Feb. to March, transfer to larger pots or 
tubs in April or May. Water moderately Feb. to April and Sept, to Nov.; 
freely April to Sept.; keep quite dry Nov. to Feb. Temp., Feb. to Sept. 70® to 
80®, Sept, to Nov. 65® to 75*^, Nov. to Feb. 55® to 65"^. 

Propagation: By dividing the tubers in Feb. or March; by seeds sown in 
sandy soil, temp. 75^. 

Species Cultivated: A. campanulatus (syn. virosus)^ purple spathe, India; 
rilanwriy purple spathe, very large, Sumatra. 

Ampelopsis— FiVtfrrde. Fasi-prouing and ornamental, climbing, hardy decidu* 
ous shrubs, foliage brilliantly coloured in the autumn. Virginia Creeper, formerly 
included here, has been transferred to the genus Parthenocissus. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Grown against walls and trellises. Plant Oct. to 
March. 

Propagation: By hardwood cuttings made in September and stored for plants 
ing outdoors in spring; softwood cuttings struck in frames in summer. 

« ®**^^**^ Cultivated: A* aconitifolia, slender graceful vine, China; arbortay 
Pepper Vme leaves dark green, colouring pale rose, U.S.A.; brevipeduncxdatay 
vigorous climber, N.E. Asia; Dflavqyanay vigorous, young growth reddish and 
hairy, China. 

A^phxcom^^Bignoniiutae. Half-hardy perennial herbs, sometimes woody at 
base. Allied to Incar\‘i]lea and sometimes included in that genus. 

Ovltvrr: Compost, two parts loam, one part of equal proportions of leaf- 
mould, decayed manure, and silver sand. Position, pots in cool greenhouse. 
Pot in Oct. or March. Water freely in summer, keep nearly dry in autumn and 
wmicr. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in a temp, of 55® in spring; cuttings of half- 
ripened shoots in summer. 

Species Cultivated: A. arguta^ red, Aug., t ft.; modi (syn. IncarvUUa modx)y 
rose and orange, Aug. to Oct., li ft., Himalaya. 

Axnsoaia — Apo(ynac€<ie». Hardy herbaceous perennial. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny. 

Propagation: Seed or division. 

Species Cultivated: A, TabtmamoniOy blue, summer, i to 2 ft., Eastern U.S.A. 
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Amygdalus, see Pmnus. 


mortar, small brick rubble and sand. Position, in not too large pots on shelves 
near the glass; no shade. Water moderately in spring and summer, keep nearly 
dry m autumn and winter. Dry atmosphere needed. Repot in March. Temp., 
43 to 50 tn winter, 50° to 60* in summer. ^ 

Propagation: By seeds sown in a mbeture of fine rubble and sandy loam in 
heat, m spring; by cuttings, C-xposed to the air for a few days after removal from 
the plant, then mserted in fine sand in a gentle heat. 

Species Cultivated: A. albissima, white, S. Africa; arachnoides, pink, July, 12 

^ Sept t ft., S. Africa; lanaolala, reddish, 

S. ^rica, papyracea, yellow, S. Africa; TeUp/iiastrum, pink, summer i ft S 
Africa; Ununlosa. bright red, S. Africa. > H “> summer, i it., 

OrcAiVocra. A. pyramidatis is tlie correct name for the English 
orchid knoun ^ (Jtchxs pyramiddiSp q. v, ® 

tree widely cultivated in Tropics 

^ introduced late seventeenth century. ^ 

Culture. Soil light, loamy. Position, borders in warm house. Temp March 

75 ". w„„ freely d„,i„V 3 mer 

wa™ hoSie of npened wood, m sandy sod. under band-glass, in 

edfb?=‘iSnerr.o”o ’’ 

isi ss s S? 

Weed^smaV"S^'?oweI^;N!'w^^^^ 'Canadian Water 

"-“"S'/""-'" perennials. 

■noise and boggy plalSVwpireSr’ ""''■'‘"‘"'■i borders for annuals; 

plJSbg ^JdHngs"^^ in temp. 65’ March, trans* 

s»ds sown outdoors in April. ' perennials b> diviMun of roots m March; 

ffb.'Sdia.-^'"'""'"’ May <o Aug,, a f,., 

Eorope, 

^S^e'n-^'nTaen^-;- P'- 
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March to Sept. 75"^ to go^. Full exposure to sun essential. Water moderately in 
winter, freely in summer. Moist atmosphere most essential in sprinq and summer, 
and a slightly dr>' oijc in winter. When fruit begins to ripen withhold water. 
SuppK plants in fruiting pots freely with liquid manure. Plants come into bearing 
when two years old. 

Pro PAG AT JON : By suckers, or crowns of fruit inserted in small pots in temp. 80®, 
spring. 

Si rciES Cultivated: * 4 . comosus (syn. A. sathus)^ * Pineapple \ 3 ft., Irop. 
America, and its vars. variegaiuSy leaves striped, and PorUanuSy leaves with central 
yellow band. 

Anaphalis — Compositor. Hardy perennials, with ‘ everlasting ’ flowers. 

Cui tore: Soil, ordinar>'. Position, sunny borders. Plant in Oct. or March. 
Propagation: By division in autumn or spring; seeds sown outdoors in April. 
Species Cultivated: A. cinnamomrOy white flowers and foliage, cinnamon- 
scented, July to Sept.. 1 to 2 ft., shrubby, China and Japan; margoritacroy ‘ Pearly 
Everlasting’, while, July and Aug., I ft., N. America; triplinrrviSy 12 to 18 in., 
white, downy leaves, Himalaya. 

Anastatica — Cruci/eror, Half-hardy annual. In its native country possesses the 
peculiar property of withering up in dry weaUicr, and when rain comes of spread- 
ing itself out again, as though alive. 

Culture: Soil, ordinar>'. Sow seeds in a cold frame in spring and plant in 
sunny border in May. Usually purchased as plants in a dr>* ball. 

Species Cultivated: A. hurochuntUa, ‘ Rose of Jericho ‘ Resurrection Plant *, 
rvhitc, summer, i ft.. Orient. 

Anchusa (Alkanct, Bugloss) — Boraginacroe. Hardy biennials and perennials. 
The plant formerly known as A. m)osotidiflora is now classified as Drunnero macro^ 
phj'lloy and A. sempmirrns as Prnlaghttis scmprrvirrns. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny borders. Plant, Oct. or March. 
The well-known Dropmorc, Opal, etc., arc forms of A. ojiurra. 

Propagation: By seed; root cuttings in Feb.; division in Oct. for perennials; 
biennials, by seed in sandy soil in temp. 53^ to 65® in March or outdoors in April. 

Species Cultivated: A. azurra (syn. A, italuojy perennial, blue, July, 3 to 4 ft., 
S. France; Bantlieny perennial, blue and white, June, 2 ft., Europe; caespitosoy 
gentian bluCy Nlay to August, 15 in., Crete; captnsisy biennial, blue, July, 12 to 
18 in., S. Africa; ofidnaliSy biennial or perennial, rich blue, i to 2 ft., Europe. 

Anchor Plants see ColUtio cruciata. 

Andromeda — Ericaceae. Hardy evergreen flowering shrub. 

Culture: Soil, boggy peat. Position, moist, shady borders or beds. Plant, 
Oct. No pruning required except to cut away dead wood. 

Propagation: By layering shoots in Sept.; seeds sown in peaty soil in a cold 
^ramc. 

Species Cultivated: A. poti/olia, ‘Marsh Rosemary*, pink, June, i ft., N. 
Temp. Regions, including Britain, and vars. angusiifolia, rosmarinijoiiay major y also 
compactCy a delightful form for the rockery. See Pieris, Leucothoe and Zenobia 
for other species formerly included in this genus. 

An^opogon (^ard Grass)— Craminrer. Hardy ornamental flowering grass. 

Culture. Soil, ordinary, light, and dry. Position, sunny border. Plant, Oct., 
March and April. Apply liquid manure occasionally in summer. 

Propagation: By division. 

Species Cultivated: A.furcatuSy to 6 ft., N. America, 

i^drosace (Rock Jasmine) — Primulaceae. Hardy perennial alpine plants. First 
introduced mid-eightccntli century. 

Culture: For general purposes in the rock garden, sandy loam and leaf- 
mould with sharp gnt added generously. Plant, March or Apri> For th<ise 
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species best suited for alpine house or cold frame cultivation, loam, leaf-mould, 
sand and sharp grit in equal proportions. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in sandy gritty soil in pans; cuttings in sandy 
soil in frames in spring; division of roots in spring. 

Species Cultivated: A. alpina, pink, summer, i in., Europe; earnta. pink, 
June to July, 3 in., Europe, var. Laggeri, pink, March to April, more densely 
tufted; Chamaejasme, white, May to June, 3 in., Europe and N. America; 
eiliata, rose-pink, June, 2 in., Pyrenees; cylindrica, milk-white, May to June. 2 in., 
Pyrenees; helvetica, pii^, fading to white, June to July, i in., Europe; fiirlella, 
white. May to June, i in., Pyrenees; imbricala, white, June, i in., Alps; IdCteOy 
white, yellow-eyed, June to Aug., 6 in., Switzerland, Transylvania; hcliflora 
(syn. A. coronopifolia), bluish-white, biennial, June to Aug., 6 in., Siberia; 
lanuginosa, rose, July, 6 in., Himalaya, var. Leichtlinii, white, crimson-eyed; 
mucTonifolia, pink, June to July, 3 in., Kashmir; pubeseens, white, May to June 
2 in., Alps; pyrenaica, white, May to June, i in., Pyrenees; sarmentosa, rose. 
May, 3 to 4 m., Himalaya, vars. Ckumbyi, more brightly coloured, Wathinsu, bright 
rose-red, 6 in.; smpervivoides, rose-red, May, 3 in., Himalaya; vilhsa, white, 
golden-eyed, 3 in., Europe, var. araeftnoidea, white, June to July, 1 in., E. Europe: 
tVulfmwrui, bright rose-red, April to May, i in., E. Alps.. 

Andryala— Componlor. Evergreen silver-leaved sub-shrubs. 

Culture: Soil, light sandy loam, well drained. Position, sunny, sheltered 
Propao^ion: Seeds in cold frame; cuttings in late summer in cold frame. 
Species Cultivated: A. Agardhii, yellow, all summer, 9 to 12 in., Spain. 

^eimU (Flower-fem; Ash-leaf Fcm)-^chkae<ueae. Stove and greenhouse 
.jf introduced late eighteenth century. Some authorites use Uie name 
Anemidictyon in place of Aneimia. 

Culture: Compost, equal paru loam, peat, leaf-mould, sand and charcoal. 
Position, shady, moist; useful for wardian cases. Pot. Feb., March. Water freely 
spimg ^d summer, m<^erately other times. Temp., stove. March to Sept. 70® 
to 45“ to^o“ ^ 65 ; greenhouse, March to Sept, os'* to 6o% Sept. 

Propagation: By spores similar to Adiantum. 

'I Culiwated: A. adianl, folia, 12 to 18 in.. Trop. America; 

tepvio** 9 in-. Natal; rotundifolia. 6 to 9 in., BrazU. 

Species CtmTtvATED: A. phyllitidis, i ft., Cuba. Peru; tommtosa 
(syn. A. cheltanthotdes, A. deltouUs and A.JUxuosa), i to 2 ft., Mexico, etc. 

Hardy herbaceous and tuberous-rooted 
perennials. Certam ^cies have been placed in the genus Hepatica and some 

septate the Pulsatilla secUon as an independent genus!^ The Japanese 

^ '^^.japonica and A. vUifol^ now 

Culture: Soil, good ordinary, well enriched with decayed manure. Position 
suMy or partly shady borders. Plant, autumn or spring. ' 

I /“W. and horUnsis-. Soil, moderately light, liberally 

and decayed manure. Position, partly shaded beds 

store away m cool place till planting time; or 

and 

^?®‘’^aceous species, by seeds in sandy soil in cold frame in 

rooSd’sri^^T cuttings in spring. Tuberous- 

species by seeds sown m prepared beds of above soU injan^or Feb or in 
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May lo June, 6 in., Europe; blanda^ blue, Jan. co March, 6 in., A.sia Minor; 
(anadatsis (syn. A. dicfiotomn)^ \Nhitc, June, 2J fl., E.N. America; coronaria, * Poppy 
Anemone *, various, spring, 9 to 12 in., S. Europe; dcw.iisCy white, summer, 9 in., 
E. Asia; Fanniniiy while, June, 3 10 4 ft., Natal; fulgenSy ‘ Scarlet Windflower 
scarlet. May, i ft., S. Europe; glaucxifoltay bluish-lilac, summer, 1 to 3 ft., W, 
China; Haller i (syn. PuhaSilla Halleri), lilac, June, to 6 in., Switzerland; hor^ 
Unsis (syn. A. steUaia)y various, spring, i ft., S. Europe; hybrida (syn. A. eUgans)^ 
‘Japanese Windflower rose, 2 to 5 ft., hybrid, many named varieties from white 
to red; hupelunsis (syn. A. japonUa var. hupefunsis), rose, summer, li to 2 ft., 
Cent, and W. China, vzt. japonuoy semi*doublc, naturalised in Japan; mulufiday 
yellow to purple, 6 to 18 in., S. America; tuircusiforcy white to pink, occasionally 
yellow, May to June, 1 ft., Mts. of Europe; runiorosay * Wood Anemone \ white, 
March, 6 in., Britain, and vars. alhn^ Aileniiy mojoty Robinsoniana, etc.; palmatCy 
white and yellow, Nlay, 6 in., Mediterranean; paUns (syn. Pulsaixlla paUns)y 
purple to while, May to June, 12 in., Europe, N. Asia, etc.; pavoninay various, 
to 1 ft., Balkan Peninsula, Asia Minor, and vars. typicCy plain scarlet, ocellaUi, 
scarlet with yellow eve, purpureo-violaceCy violet or rose; Pulsatilla (syn. Pulsatilla 
vul^aris)y ‘ Pasque Flower *, purple, April, 1 ft., Europe (Br.), and numerous 
named varieties; ranunculoides^ golden yellow, March, 9 to 12 in., Europe (Br.), 
Siberia; rivularisy white. May, 2 ft., Himalaya; rupuolay white. May to June, 
12 in., Himalaya; ^Ivestrisy ‘Snowdrop Windflower *, white, April, i ft., Europe; 
UtrasfpalOy white, May to June, 2 to 4} ft., N. India; (omentosa (syns. A.japonica 
var. tormntosay A. hupelunsis var. tomentosa)^ rose, July to Sept., 3 to 5 ft., W. China; 
tri/oliay while, spring, 6 in., S. Europe, var. cceruUscenSy blubh; vemalis (syn. 
Pulsatilla vemalis)y purple, while outside. May, 6 to g in., Europe; viridobonensisy 
pale yellow, 6 in., March, hybrid; oitifolxay while, summer, 3 to 4 ft., tender, 
N. India, N.W. China. 

Anemonella— One perennial herb with tuberous roots, some« 
times included in the genus Anemone. 

Culture: Soil, light mobt. Position, partly shady. 

Propagation: By division of roots in spring or autumn. 

Species Cultivated: A. thalictroides (syn. Anemone thalietroidesy Syndemon 
thalictroides)y * Rue Anemone *, white to pink, spring, 4 to 12 in., E.N. America. 

Anemonopsis — Ranunculaceae. Hardy herbaceous perennial. First introduced 
mid-nineteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, deep rich loam. Position, well-drained and partially shaded 
border. Plant, Oct., March. 

Propagation: By divbion of roots in Oct. or March; seeds sown in heat in 
March, planting seedlings out in May. 

Species Cultivated; A. macrophyllay lilac and purple, June and July, 2 to 3 ft., 
lapan. 

Anemopsis (Apache Beads) — Saururaeeae. One perennial aquatic herb. Aroma- 
tic rootstocks used medicinally and strung into necklaces as beads. 

Culture: Soil, loamy. Position, shallow water or wet soil. Plant, spring. 

Propagation: By divbion in spring. 

Species Cultivated: A* caUfornicay * Yerba Mansa 18 in., rounded leaves, 
white anemone-like flowers, California. 

Anethum — Umbetliferae. Annual or biennial herbs. One species grown for 
seeds which are used for flavouring. 

Culture OP Dill: Sow in April in a warm open situation in a good garden 
soil. Cut down when seeds begin to ripen and thresh when ripe. 

Species Cultivated: A. graveoUns (syn. Peucedanum graveoUtis)y ‘ Dill yellow, 
summer, to 3 ft., Europe. 

Angelica— Perennial herbaceous herb used for flavouring confec- 
uoncry and liquors, and root * andied for cake decoration. 

Culture: Soil, deep, mobi loam. Position, shadv. 
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Gemtinyanum, white, lip protracted into a tail, summer, Madagascar; infimdibulcre 
ver>' large, one or two, while, green tinged, summer, autumn, W. Africa. Extra 
large growing species — A. tburneunXy s\hitc, tinged green, large, on stout spikes, 
spurs green. Bourbon Isles; sesquxptdaUy white, 5 to 8 in. across, spur 1 1 in. long^ 
3 ft., late autumn, Madagascar. 

Anguloa (Cradle Orchid) — Orchidaceae, Terre.strial orchids with large, fragrant, 
tulip-shaped flowers borne singly on bracteatc scapes, with the new growths. 
First introduced early nineteenth century. 

CuLTURF.: Compost, three parts good loam fibre, one part peal or osmunda fibre 
and a little sphagnum moss, with crushed potsherds, well mixed. Ample drainage. 
Position, pots in shady part of house. Pot when new growth begins. Water 
freely Nlay to Sept., very seldom afterwards. Temp., April to Sept. 60® to 75% 
by sun heat. Sept, to March 55®, Resting period, winter. With care in winter 
tvill withstand lower temperatures. The plicate leaves should never be syringed. 

Propagation: By division of large plants when repotting. When 5 bulbs or 
more arc present, tlie rhizome may be severed behind the fourth bulb and the 
fifth then often produces a growth. 

Species Cultivated: A* breiilabriSy much like Ruckeri, but smaller, greenish 
and dull red, summer, Peru; Cli/toniiy larce, lemon and golden, splashed 
with crimson-purple, lateral sepal tips attenuated and much curved, springs 
Peru; Clowesiiy yellow, May, 18 in., Colombia; Holfciy a natural hybrid 
between brevilabris and CliftonUy spring and early summer, Peru; Rucktriy yellow 
and crimson, May, 18 in., Colombia, var. sanguineay crimson colour deeper and 
on a larger area; unifioray cream, white, often pink-spottcd> May, 2 to 3 ft»> 
Colombia. 

X Angulocaste — Orchxdauat. Bigeneric hybrid between Anguloa and Lycaste. 
AnBalonium^ see Ariocarpus. 

Animated Oat^ sec Avtna sierdh^ 

Anigozanthos — AmaryU'xdactae, Greenhouse herbaceous perenni^s. First 

introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, one part loam, two parts peat, and one part silver sand. 
Pot in March. Position, pots in cool greenhouse fully exposed to light. Water 
freely in spring and summer, moderately in autumn and winter. Temp., 40® to 
50® in winter, no heat at other times. 

Propagation; By dft'ision of the roots in spring. 

Species Cultivated ; A.ftaviduSy scarlet, June, Australia; MangUsii, green and 
red, July, 3 ft., Australia; pulcherrimusy yellow and white. May, 2 ft., Australia; 
rufuSy purple, June, 2 ft., Australia. 

Ania — Orchidauoi. Intermediate greenhouse orchids, also known as Tainia and 
Ascotainia. 

Species Cultivated: A, Hookerianay pale yellow streaked reddish brown, Feb. 
to March, to 3 ft., E. Himalaya, N. Siam; ptnongxanay very similar, Malaya. 

Anise, see Pimpin^lla Anisum'y Star*, see lllicitm verum. 

Anises tichas — B\gnoniac€<u. Slightly tender, vigorous, evergreen climber, not 
fully hardy but makes a wall plant in mild areas. Related to Gampsis and 
Tecoma, and sometimes listed as Bignonia. 

Culture: Soil, loamy. Position, south wall. 

Propagation: By cuttings of young shoots in well^lraincd soil in temp. 65® 
to 70®, in April. 

Species Cultivated: A. capreolaitiSy (syn. Bignonia capreolata) * Cross Vine*, 
orange-red funnel-shaped flowers, summer, to 40 ft., N. America. 

Annatto, see Bixa Orellana. 

Annona — Annonaeeae. Stove, fragrant -leaved, evergreen shrubs cultivated for 
their edible fruits. First introduced laic seventeenth century, 
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Culture: Compost, two parts Ioam> one part peat, and a little silver sand. 
Pot* March or April. Position, light and sunny. Water freely March to Oct., 
moderately afterwards. Syringe daily April to Sept. Shade from bright sunshine. 
Temp., March to Oct, 70® to 80% Oct. to March 55® to 65®. 

Propagation: By seeds in spring, or by cuttings of firm shoots in moist sand 
under bell-glass in temp. 75*^ in summer. 

Species Cultivated: A. Cherimola^ * Cherimoyer brown, Aug., 12 to 18 ft., 
Trop. America; muncala^ ‘ Sour Sop \ yellow, summer, ic ft., fruits edible, 
Trop. America; palusiris^ ‘Alligator Apple’, yellow, summer, 10 ft., Trop. 
America; reticulata^ ‘ Custard Apple % yellow and brown, summer, 15 to 18 ft., 
fruits edible, Trop. America; squamosa^ * Sweet Sop white, summer, 15 to 20 
ft., fruits edible, W. Indies. 

Anoectochilas (Jewel Orchid)— OrchidaceaCn Terrestrial orchids. Anoectochilus 
is commonly applied to species of different genera and is so kept in this work. 
Cystorchis, Dossinia, Erythrodes, Eurycentrum, Haemaria, Hetaetia, Macodes 
and other titles are not likely to come into general use. The leaves are the 
attraction, the Bowers being of minor interest. Variation exists, the stems may 
be fleshy and noded, in others swollen. Though terrestrial in general, the roots 
do not penetrate the soil, the plants forming colonies in suitable debris and 
conditions. 

Culture: A warm, moist, sweet atmosphere, not falling below 65^* or 70® in 
winter is essential and but little higher in summer. Shading is necessary, draughts 
must be avoided. Compost of osmunda or good peat fibre, the same bulk of 
sphagnum and a little sand and charcoal nodules. Well-drained small pans are 
preferable and the compost should be slightly mounded centrally. A south- 
western or western aspect is desirable. If a small case or large bell-glass can be 
given in a greenhouse, a more equable temperature can be maintained, but air 
must be admitted whenever conditions allow. 

Propagation: All the species which emit stem roots should be propagated in 
spring and summer, cut the stems below roots, near the plant base. If available, 
a case with bottom heat should be used. Stronger plants are obtained if the 
flower spikes are pinched out when seen. A. discolor and similar swoUen-stemmed 
forms may be increased by division of the rhizomes in early spring. Usually two 
or three swollen stems may be obtained on the same piece of rhizome; single 
pieces with a piece of the rhizome and a growth will succe^ 

Species Ci^lwated: A. arg^oneurusy olive, veins silvery, Java; eoncimusy 
Olive, veins golden, Assam; DawsonianuSy velvety olive, veins copper, Malay 
i^chjpelago; Herioiiiy reddish, veins golden, India; kteroglyphicusy green, veins 
silvery, .^sam; regalisy velvety green, veins golden, Ceylon; setaceusy velvety 

Java; Bohn/wfianusy laige, olive green with golden reticula- 
tion, New Guinea; Rollissoniiy large, rich green-shaded bronze, margined, 
slnpcd and blotch^ pale yellow; Sanderumus, large, vclvct-green with copper- 
red veins. New Guinea; PeUfhy easily grown, veined and icticulated with gold, 
Java. Numerous other species or forms may be found in specialists’ catalogues, 
A^malesia-— Connous plants formerly included in Antholyza. 

Cxn.TURE: Soil, light sandy. Position, sunny well-drained borders or Dots in 
CMl greei^ouse. Plant in Oct. Lift in August, dry and store in a cool place till 
plantmg time. ^ 

Propagation: By offsets; seeds in slight heat in spring. 

wECTs Cultivated: A. Cunonia (syo. Antholyza Cunonia), scarlet, July, 1 to 
It it*i Cape. 

Anomathecd) see Lapeirousea. 

^opter^^^axifragi^. Greenhouse, evergreen flowering shrub. First intro- 
duced early nineteenth century. 

Cultum: ^mpost, two parts loam, one part peat and sand. Pot and prune 
March. Position, sunny greenhouse. Temp., Sept, to March 45^ to March to 
Scpi. 55 10 65 . Water moderately in winter, abundandy at other times. 
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Propagation: By cuttings of firm shoots 3 in. long, in sandy peat under bell- 
glass in temp. 65^ in summer. 

Species Cultivated: A. glandulosusy * Tasmanian Laurel white or pink, 
April, 2 to 3 ft., Tasmania. 

Ansellia — Orchidaceoi, Epiphytic and semi-epiph>'tic evergreen orchids dis- 
tributed through Africa, south-east and west. Several species have been described 
but they arc now considered variants of two t>’pes, perhaps only one. All with 
more or less tall, cylindrical, stem-like pseudo-bulbs, leafy on their upper halves. 
Prevailing floral colours yellow and brown. Spikes terminal, often branched 
and many-flowered. 

Culture: Compost three parts of osmunda or peat fibre, one part sphagnum 
moss, a little loam fibre and finely broken potsherds. Summer temperatures may 
reach the tropical, particularly for the West African forms. Winter, 60® to 65®, 
with occasional waterings. Exposure to light should be given in autumn. Water 
must not be allowed to lodge in new growths. 

Propagation: By division of plants with eight or more bulbs. 

Species Cultivated; A. afruena^ light yellow and red-brown, winter, Sierra 
Leone; confusa, pale yellow or creamy-white, spotted brown-purple, winter, W. 
Africa; congoensis, yellow with nearly confluent red-brown blotches, various, 
Congo, W. Africa; nilotk<iy latter and brighter in colour, winter, E. Africa; 
giganUa, pale yellow and red -brown, autumn and winter, Natal. 

Antennaria — Compositor, Hardy herbaceous perennials with silvery- white 

leaves; useful for carpet bedding, edgings to borders or clothing dry spots. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny borders or rockeries. Plant, March 
or Oct. 

Propagation: By division of roots in March. 

Species Cultivated: A. aprUa^ white or soft pink, June, 4 in., America; 
dioiec, pink, June, 3 in., Europe incl. Briuin; rosea, pink, 8 to 16 in., W.N. 
America. 

AntheouE — Compositor. Hardy perennials with fully-cut, strongly-scented 
foliage. Flowers of the common chamomile, A. nobilis, are used for making 
chamomile tea. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny borders for tall species, rock garden 
for dwarf ones. Plant, October or March, common chamomile to be planted 
2 ^apart in rows 30 in. funder in April. Gather flowers when fully expanded. 

Propagation; By division in March, seeds sown outdoors in April, cuttings of 
young growth in spring. 

Species C^ltwated: A. BxebnsUutiana, rich yellow, leaves filigree silver, June 
to July, 6 m., Orient; Cupeniana, white, all summer, 1 ft., Italy; macedonica, 
white, June, 6 to 9 in., Macedonia; nobilis, ‘ Common Chamomile white, 
Aug., I ft., Europe; SancH^Johonnis, rich orange, summer, 12 to 18 in., Bulgaria; 
itnetona. Dyer’s or ‘ Ox-eye Chamomile yellow, Aug., 2 ft., Europe. 

Anthericom — LUia^ar. Hardy herbaceous perennials. 

^ight, rich. Position, partially shaded borders. Plant, Oct., 

Propaga-hon: By seeds sown i in. deep in light soil in cold frame in Sept, or 
March; division of roots in Oct. 

Species Cultivated: A. LUiago, ‘ St. Bernard Lily white, July and Aug., 12 
to 10 m., &. Luropc, var. major, a superior form; ramosum, white, June to Aug., 

2 it., S». burope. See the genera Paradisca and Chlorophytum for other species 
formerly mcluded in this genus. ^ 

Antliogoiuuxii— Usually terrestrial. Only one species seems to have 
appeared in culuvaiion. Pseudo-bulbs small, canning two or three grass-like 
* lowers somewhat tubular, scapes erect. 

Culture: Compost, three parts of fibre, two parts loam and sphagnum moss. 
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Temp., summer 6o® and upwards, expose to light in autumn; winter 55®. Very 
occasional waterings if any. 

Propagation: By separating pseudo-bulbs. 

Species Cultivated: gracilis ^ rosy, as are the pedicels and ovaries, late 

suinnicr, Burma, N. India. 

Antholyxa (Aunt Eliza) — Iridaccae. Cormous plants. Species formerly included 
here have been transferred to other genera, Anomalcsia, Chasmanthe, Curtonus 
and Petamcncs. 

Culture: Soil, light sandy. Position, sunny wellKlrained borders or pots in 
cool greenhouse. Plant in Oct. Lift tn Aug., dry and store in cool place till 
planting time. 

Propagation: By offsets; seeds in slight heat in spring. 

Species Cultivated: A. ringms (syn. Babiana rwgens)y crimson and greenish- 
yellow, summer, t to li ft., a very remarkable plant, the upper part of tlie flower- 
stalk being flowerless and serving in its native habitat as a perch for sunbirds as 
they suck the nectar and pollinate the curiously-shaped blooms. 

Anthony Nat, see StaphyUa pinnata. 

AnthoER nf h n m—Ctamineae^ Hardy perennial flowering grass. Inflorescence 
has the odour of newly mown hay, and is useful for winter bouquets. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Plant, Oct. or March. Position, open border. 
Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep where plants are to grow in April; 
division of roots, Oct. or March. 

Species Cultivated: A. odoratum, ‘ Sweet Vernal Grass *, 1 ft., Europe. 

Anthriscao — UmbslUferae. Annual or perennial herbs gro>vn for leaves which 
are used like parsley. First introduced mid-seventeenth century. 

Culture: Seed germinates readily but will not transplant. Thin to X2 in. 
Crops in 6 to 8 weeks. Sow indoors in boxes for winter supply. May be dried. 

Species Cultivated: A. CcrtfolUm, * Chervil % white, annual, S.E. Europe, 
W. Asia; ^Ivestris, white, perennial or biennial, Europe, W. Asia. Sec also the 
genus Chaerophyllum. 

^thori^ (FlamiMo-plant; TaD-flower)— Stove, evergreen flowering 
plants. First introduced early nineteenth century. 

^lture: Compost, equal parts rough peat, sphagnum moss. Position, pots, 
dramed, shady. Pot, March. Water freely March to Nov., moderately 
aftawards. Temp., Sept, to March 60^ to 65®, March to Sept. 70^ to So"", 
Propagation: By division of roots in March; seeds sown in a mixture of 
chopped sphagnum moss, charcoal and sand in temp, of 80® in spring. 

Species C^tivated, Flowering: A. Andreanum, scau-let and white, Colombia: 
cmatumt white and purple, Venezuela; Sehcrzrriamtm^ scarlet, Guatemala, and 
ym. albums white, RoAschildumm^ crcamy-whitc spotted crimson, IVardiL scarlet, 
with extra laigc bracts. Omamcntal-Icavcd— crystallinum, green, Peru- 
fruigniftcum, green ^d v^tc, Colombia; Vatchii, green, Colombia; Warocoue* 
green and white, Colombia, For varieties, which are numerous, sec trade 


Aa^ymB—I^gumnosac. Hardy and slighdy tender shrubs and perennials. 

Of parUy shaded border. Plant, Oct. 

Shrubby ^ds by cuttings of young shoots under bell-glass in 

^cies by seeds sown i in. deep in warm 
uorocr m ^pril; division of roots m Oct. 

SpBdM Cultivato: a. Barba^Jfovis, ‘Jupiter^s Beard » or ‘Silver Bush* 
y«^ow shrub, to lo ft. requires waU protection, S. Europe; Hermanniae ydJ^’ 
v^rubra fi'n s^mib, Medit.; mtntana, pink, June, 3 to 6 in., AJps, and 
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Ancigonon (Coral \ -Pohgonaceae. Tendril climbing vines for greenhouse 
or siove. ^ir^l introduced mid-iiincteenih century. 

CtXTi;RE: Con^posl, equal parts loam, leaf^mould and sand. Position, borders 
wuh shoots trained clobc to the glass in full sun. Plant, Nov. Water freely while 
growth is active, little during winter months. Temp., Sept, to March So*^ to 65% 
March to Sept. 70^ to 80®. 

Propagatiox: By seeds, cuttings. 

Species Cultivated: Upiopus^ ‘ Corallita *, ‘ Confederate Vine bright 

pink, summer, to 30 ft., Mexico, and var. alburn^ while. 

Antirrhinum (Snapdragon)~5<Te^At//<7ri<3<*r<2r. Hardy perennial plants, some 
species grown as annuals for summer bedding. Some authors place A. Aiarina in 
a separate gcnu.s zs ,lsnrin<2 ptocumbenSy and A. Orontium as M isopates Orontium, 
Culture; Soil. <>rdinar>’. Position, v\arm dry borders, rockeries or walls for 
dwarf species. Plant, .\pril. For ina.vsed effects plant Tom Thumb 6 in., Inter- 
mediates 1 ft., and tail v*in»*ties i } ft. apart. 

1 ’ropagation; Bv >ced m temp. 70® in March or outdoors in April, transplant- 
ing seedlings in Nf;«v; cuttings of young shoots in cold franie in Aug. Most 
species arc best treated a.s annuals or biennials, fresh crops being raised every year. 

Species Cultivated: A. Asarina^ yellow, summer, trailing, S.W. Europe; 
glutinosumy cream and yellow, June, prostrate, Spain; mnjuSy ‘ Common Snap- 
dragon \ pink, July, to 3 ft., Mcdit. Region, naturalised in Britain, many garden 
forms have been developed; Orontiwny purple, summer, to i ft., annual, Europe, 
Asia. 

Actus — Leguminosae. Greenhouse, evergreen flowering shrub. 

Culture: Comport, equal parts loam, peat, sand, charcoal. Pot in March. 
Position, pots, well drained, in light and sunny greenhouse. Water moderately 
in winter, freely summer. Prune shoots back after flowering. Temp., Sept, to 
March 45*^ to 50®, March to Sept. 55® to 60®. 

Propagation: By cuttings of firm shoots in pots of sandv soil under bell-glass, 
temp. 53®. 

Specie-s Cultivated: A, graciUima^ yellow and crimson, May, 3 ft., W. Australia.' 
Apache Beads, see Anemopsis. 

Aphelandra — Acanthaceoi. Stove, evergreen flowering shrubs. Flowers are sur- 
rounded by lovely coloured bracts. First introduced early eighteenth century. 

Cultitre: Compost, equal parts peat, loam, leaf-mould and sand. Position, 
pots, moist atrnospherc. Water freely in summer, moderately in winter. Prune 
shoots to within 1 in. of base in Feb. and repot in March. Temp., Sept, to 
March 60® to 65®, March to Sept. 70® to 80®. 

Propagation: By cuttings of firm shoots inserted in sandy soil in bottom-heat 
(80®), March or April. 

Species Cultivated: A. aurantiaca, orange, winter, 3 ft., Mexico; peciinaUiy 
’irarlei. winter, 3 ft., S. America: squarrosa (syn. A. Leopoldn)^ yellow, Brazil, and 
AT. Uuisae; Ulragona. scarlet, Aug. to Nov., 3 ft., W, indies. 

Aphetexis, sec Hclichrysum. 

Aphyllanthes — Liliareae. Hardy fibrous-rooted perennial. 

^tj'LTURE: Soil, light sandy. Position, full sun, dry. 

Propagation: By div'ision of old plants; seed when obtainable. 

Species Cultivated: A. monspeliensis, blue, June, g in., S. Europe* 

Apicra, sec Astroloba and Pocllnitzia. 

Apios leguminosae. Hardy, tuberous-rooted climbing perennial. First intro 
duced early seventeenth century. 

Cultltre: Soil, ordinar>\ Position, warm border against south wall or trcUis, 
Plant tubers m March. 

Propagation: By division of tubers in March; seeds. 
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Species Cih^ttvated: amcricana (syn« A. tuherosa)^ brown and pink, Aug., 6 

to ID ft.i N. America* 

A^UMn—Umifllifera^* Hardy plants, one species grown for blanched leaf stalks 
as a v^etable aro a variety for its edible roots. Some aquatic species chiefly used 
in aquariums. 

Culture of Celery: Soil, ordinary, richly manured. Prepare trenches in 
moist site where possible, running north and south, 4 ft. apart, 15 in. wide, and 
I ft. deep for single rows, or 18 in. wide for double rows. Sow seeds in light soU, 
covering very thinly, In t^np. 65^ to 75^ in Feb. for early crop; in March in 
similar temp, for main crop, or in cold frame in April. Seedlings in iirst two 
cases to be transplanted 2 in* apart in light soil in boxes, kept in temp. 55*^ to 65® 
for few weeks, then planted 6 in. apart in shady bed outdoors till requir^ for 
planting in trenches. Plant beginning of June for early crop; end of June or 
July for main crop. Distance apart for plants, 8 in. for single row, and 6 in. 
between rows for double rows. Water and feed liberally until earthed up to 
ensure crisp, solid hearts* Earth up gradually from Sept, to Nov* in fine weather 
only, keeping soil out of heart and earthing finally right up to leaves* Lift as 
reaped. Protect with bracken during late winter* 

Culture of Turnip-rootbd Celery or Celeriac: Soil, rich, light* Position, 
sunny level border. Plant in June, i ft* apart in rows, 18 in* asunder. Keep all 
side shoots removed. I>aw little soil around base of each in Aug. Water freely 
in dry weather. Lift roots in Oct. and store in sand till required for use. Sow 
and treat seedlings as advised for ordinary celery. 

Culture op Aquatic Species: SoU, aquarium compost or loam* Position, sub<* 
merged or shallow water at edge of pond or aquarium. Plant, spring or summer. 
Propagate: By division or cuttings. 

Species CuLTiVATBp: A. graveol^ var. dulce, * Cclcry% var. rap(ueum^ * Celeriac \ 
^ble root-crown; mmdaixmy dissected foliage, white flowers, aquatic; nodU 
flonmt, watercress-like leaves, white flowers, aquatic* 

Aponogetott — AponogeUmaceod, Hardy and tender aquatics, annuals and peren- 
nials. Submerged or with floating leaves, and forked or single spiked flowers 
floa^g or standing above water* Introduced late eighteenth century* 

Culture: SoU, heavy loam enriched with boncmcal. Position, pond or lakes 
from 0 ID. to 2 ft. of water, or tubs in greenhouses for tender species* Some, 
mcludmg A. ulvacam^ are used ibr tropical aquariums. Plant, base of pond or in 
pans, suikmg latter into the water, March to June. A. Uptostachyxa abyssinicus. 
“ grown m very shallow water in pan indoors. 

PROPAOAnoN: Oflsets, division or seed sown, directly after gathering, in sifted 
loam and charcoal in shallow pans. 

Species G^tivatbd: A. erisput, aquarium plant with white flowers, Ceylon: 

Cape Pondweed ‘ Water Hawthorn white, forked, framant 
flwers aU summer, floating strap-like leaves, hardy, Africa, Australia; fenestralis, 
I^ce Plant ’, leaves skeletonized to a lattice pattern, submerged, 
beautiful, twin spikes, white flowers, tender and difficult to grow, Madagas^: 
iira^anus, sulphur twin-spikes above water, hardy in south, S. Africa; Utto- 
var. abyssmieus, forked spikes, mauve, annual, Abyssinia; spalhactus 
nish-likc foliage, 2 to 4 in., flowers white, blue anthers, 
subm,^cd. foliage like hartVtoogue fem, 

l^roeactiu— C o^a; Gre^ouse plants with fleshy creeping stems bearing 
Formerly mcluded m the genus Cereus. First introduced late seventeerSh 

j broken 

« ^ ’ weU-drained pots or pans m sunny greenhouse or window. Pot 

sparingly. Temp., Sept, to March 50® to 55“, March to Sept, 
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Propacatkjn: By seeds sown in well-drained pots or pans; cuttings of stems in 
sand. 

Species Ci*i-TivATr.D: A. flagelliformiss red or pink, Peru; Stalluonii^ red, 
summer, hybrid: rosy red. Cent. America. 

Apple, sec Mai us; •of Peru, sec Js'uandra Physalodgs; Crab-, see Malus 

fiorihunda. 


Aptenia — ^icoticcar. Greenhouse succulent plants. Formerly included in 
Mc>cinbrs*anthemum. 

Culture: As Mesembrs*anthemum. 

Propagation: As Mesembr>'anthcmum. 

Species CuLTiVArEo; .* 1 . cordifolia (syn. \fgsgmhryanthgmujn cordifolium), purple, 
summer, i to 2 ft., S. Africa, and var. lariggata^ variegated leaves. 

Aquilegia (Columbine) — Ranuncvlactoe, Hardy |>ercnnial planus with spurred 
(rarely spuricss) flowers and ternately-compound leaves. Graceful plants for 
border or rock garden. 

Culture: Soil, sandv loam enriched with leaf-mould. Position, well-drained, 
partly shaded borders and rock gardens. A. jorusii and A, scopulorum are suitable 
lor alpine house. Plant, Oct. or March. 

Propagation: By seeds in sandy soil in cold frame in Aug., or in open border 
in April; division of roots in Oct. or April. 

Species Cultivated: A. akiUnsisy purple and cream, summer, 9 in., Japan; 
alpina, powder-blue, .May to June, t2 in., Europe; atrata, dark blackish violet, 
summer, li to 2} ft., Europe; Bertolonii^ deep blue, early summer, 6 in., Europe; 
KCgruUa^ ' State Flower of Colorado *, blue, summer, 12 in., America; canadensis^ 
and yellow, .April to June, 1 to 2 ft., N. America, var. na*' 6 to 9 in.; 
chysanlhiy soft yellow, 2 ft., summer, America; discolor y blue anu white, 3 in., 
Spain; ecalcarata (syn. SemiaquiUgia ecalcaraia)^ purplish maroon, summer, 9 to 
18 in., \N. China; JInbellata, pale purple or while, summer, i to li ft., Japan, 
v^. nana-alba^ 6 to 9 in.; formosa (s^m. A. arctica)^ rod and yellow, summer, 3 ft., 
N. America; glanduhsa, blue and white, April to June, 8 to 12 in., Siberia, and 
\'zr, juodnda, soinovkhat double; gralOy mauve-violet, 6 to 18 in., summer, Yugo- 
slayia; Jorusii, blue and white, spring, 3 in., America; longissimay long-spurred 
yellow, May to June, 2 ft., America; oxysepaloy reddish-violet and yellow, 
summer, li lo 3 ft., E. Asia; pyrenaicoy blue. May to June, 9 in., Europe; 
scopulonwiy blue, early summer, 4 to 6 in., America; Skinnniy yellowish green, 
summer, 2 to 3 ft., Mexico; sibiricCy lilac and white, June to July, 9 in., Siberia; 
btuaritty blue and while, June, 9 in., hybrid: viridifiora, chocolate and green, early 
summer, 9 to 12 in., Siberia; i-ulgarisy ‘Common Columbine', various, single 
and double, summer, ij to ft., Europe, incl. Britain. The popular garden 
aquilegias are hybnds of various species. 

Arabian Jasmine^ see Jasminum Sambac. 

Anbis {'Nall Cress, Rock Cress)— Cnici/cro^. Hardy annual and perennial 
alpine trailing plants. 

Culture: Soil. ordinar>\ Position, edgings to well-drained borders or massed 
on sunny rock garden, carpeting beds of spring-flowering bulbs, etc, Alpine 
ho^ lor A, andros^cQy . 4 . brymdes olyvipicas. Plant, Oci. and Nov. 

Propagation: Seeds sown in April; cuttings inserted in shady borders in Aug.; 
division of roou in Oct. ^ ® ' 


Secies Cultivati-d: A. androsacea, rare, white, May to June. I in., Taurus; 
^ ° ■ Rosabella ’), rose. 6 in., spring, hybrid; 

rose, summer. 6 in., Asia Minor; bUpharophylla, bright red,' early 
sprmg, 4 in., America; bryoidts olympua, rare, silver tults and wliite flowers, 

VI '• FfTdinandi-CobuTgxi, white, early summer, 2 to 3 in., 

Macedonia; procurrens, white, spring. 4 in., Europe. . . 

Stove flowering annual. After flowering, die seed pod is 
gradually forced into the soU to ripen its seeds, which are edible 
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Culture: Compost, loam, )eaf*mouid and sand. Sow seeds in temp, of 75® 
to 85^ in spring; plant seedlings in small pots and grow in a light position. 
Water moderately. Temp. 75*" to 85^. 

Species Cultivated: A. hypogaea^ * Peanut ‘ Monkey-nut % ‘ Earth-nut 
• Ground*ziut ^ yellow. May, 1 ft., Tropics. 

Araclmanthey sec Arachnb. 

Araclmis — Orchidauce. An epiphytal genus with Vanda-like habit. Flowers 
distinguished by the curved sickle-like shape of the petals, the lip small, fleshy, 
on lateral spikes. * Sometimes this genus b known as Arachnanthe. 

Culture: Compost, temperature, etc., should be as for Aerides. The often 
leathery leaves denote that fewer waterings arc necessary in winter, but the 
compost should never be dried out, and railter more exposure to light in autumn 
ben^ts. 

Propagation: As for Aerides but can seldom be effected. 

Species Cultivated: A. ennamtfuis^ remarkable, rare, up to 18 in., high, 
flowers 3 to 8 large, 5 or 6 in. vertically, yellow, heavily blotched with deep red- 
brown, summer, Azinam; Cathcorttiy yellowish with thin bands of red, lip white, 
yellow and red, summer and autumn, 2 to 4 ft., Himalaya; Clarlui (syn. 
Esmeralda Clarkei)^ yellow-striped brown, lip yellow-spotted brown, autumn, 
Himalaya; Lowii (syns. Vanda Lowixy Dimor/»Aerr/ib orange-yellow spotted 

red, late summer, to 6 ft., Borneo; ‘ Scorpion Orchid ^ moschfera (syns. Arach^ 
nanthe moschi/era, Renanthera mosch\ffra)y yellowish, blotched with red or red-brown, 
musk scent^, stem 2 a ft. long, summer, autumn, Malaya, Java, Borneo. Sec 
Acantbopanax. 

Anlia — Araiiaaae. Hardy herbs, shrubs or trees* First introduced mid-seven- 
teenth century. 

Culture: Soil, rich well-drained loam. Position, shady borders for her- 
baceous species, margins of lakes or ponds or moist sheltered shrubberies for 
shrubby spedcs. Plant, Sept, to Oct. or March to April, 

Propagation: By divbion in Oct. or March for herbaceous species; seed, 
suckers or root cuttings for shrubby kinds. 

Species Ci^tivated: A, cachemiricay white, summer, 6 ft., herbaceous, Hima- 
laya; chinensisy * Chinese Angelica Tree ^ to 20 ft., somewhat spiny, China; 
cordala (syn. A. edulis), white, summer, 4 to 6 ft., young blanched shooU edible, 
h^baccous, Japan; elaUty ‘Japanese Angelica Tree \ to 35 ft., Manchuria; 
nudtcaults,^ Wild Sarsaparilla % greenish, June, 3 to 4 ft., herbaceous, N. America; 
rarmOM, American Spikenard \ greenish while, June, herbaceous, N, America; 
spinosay Devil *s W a l king stick *, * Hercules* Club *, to 30 ft., very spiny, N. America. 

^maeaiia — Araucariaeeae. Hardy and slightly tender evergreen coniferous trees, 
rirst mtroduced late eighteenth century. 

OuTOooR CuLTura: Soil, deep rich loam. Position, high, dry and sheltered, 
away from smoky districts. Should be grown as a well-isolated specimen. Plant. 
Sept, to Nov. * 

C^TURE OP Greenhouse Species; Compost, two parts loam, one part leaf- 
mould, Md one part silver sand. Position, pots or tubs well drained in sunny 
Rouse. Repot m March. Water freely during spring and summer, moderately 
at other scasom. Avoid overcrowding; give plenty of room. Temp., March to 
^^55 to 05 , OcL to March 45^ to 55^ Requires plenty of air in summer. 

{.. Greenhouse species by means of cuttings of ends of young shoots 

uumed in s^dy loam in a warm greenhouse in autumn; tall, overgrown plants 

Hardy species by seeds sown i in. deep in light soU. 
T^p,, Feb., March, April 65®. ^ 

Cultivated: A. Bidwillii, ‘ Bunya-Bunya Tree loo to 
«: (syn. A. Cookn), 150 to aoo ft., New Caledonia; 

Bay Pme 70 to !00 ft., Qjjcensland; acelsa, ‘ Norfolk 
SO^^Nw C^cdoiUa***^ Norfolk Island, and vars. glauca and robusta’, RuUi 
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Hardy Species Cvltivated: A. irjuiana, ‘ Monkey Puzzle ’ (syn. A. vnbruata)^ 
50 lo 100 fl., C'liilc, var. aurca. gulden-timed foliage. 

Araujia— Greenliousc, evergreen dowering climber. First intro 
duced early nineteenth centurs’. 

Ccltl’re: Compost, equal parts loam, peat and leaf-mould, with sand added. 
Position, pots or beds in grcenlIuu^c or conscr\*aior>‘, shoots trained up roof or to 
wire trellis. Pol. Feb. to .April. W atcr freely March to Sept., moderately after- 
wards. Syringe twice daily March to Aug. Prune into shape during jan. or 
Feb. Temp., March to Oct. 65* to 75’, Oct. to March 55’ to 65*. 

Propagation: By cuttings of young shoots in sandy soil in propagating ca^ 
temp. 75’ to 8o', in spring. 

Species Cultivated: . 4 . snuofera (syn. Ph^sianthus albens)^ white, August, S 
Brazil. 

Arbor-Vitae, see Thuja. 

Arbutus -Eticaceaf. Hardy or n.*! mental foliage and fruit -bearing evergreen 
trees. Fruit, globular, scarlet, straw bcrr> -like; ripe in Oct., year alter flowering, 
CvLTL'Rt: Soil, sandy p^-ai. Position, sunny, sheltered. Plant, Sept, to Nov. 
or April. 

Propagation: By seeds sown 1 in. deep in well-drained pans of sandy peat in 
cold frame in March; or grafting on seedling stocks of A. Vrudo in heal during 
spring. 

Species Cultivated: . 4 . Andrachru^ greenish white, April, 12 to 14 ft., Levant; 
A/rnciz^ii, ‘ Madrona white. Sept.. 25 ft., witli peeling bark revealing cinnamon 
stems, N. America; L'nido^ * Strawberrs* 'Free', useful and highly ornamental 
5 crecning, evergreen, bearing while flowers and fruit like small strawberries, 
autumn and early winter, grows well in chalk, Europe, including Ireland, var* 
fubra^ a good deep pink flowered form. 

Archangelica, see AngtVua Archangelica, 

Archontophoenix — Palmac, Stove palms. First introduced mid-nineteenth 
centurN*. 

Culture: Comp)ost. three part> good fibrous loam, one part decayed manure 
or leaf-mould and a little coarse sand. Position, well-drained pots or tubs in sunny 
part of healed greenhouse. Pot, Feb. or .March. Water moderately Oct. to 
March, freely March to Oct. Temp., March to Sept. 65^ to 75"^, Sept, to March 
55^ to 65®. 

Propagation: By seeds sown 1 in. deep in light sandy soil under bell-glass or 
propagator in temp, 75®, March or April. 

Species Cultivated: A, AUxandrar^ 20 to 80 ft., N. Australia; Cunninghamiana 
(syn. Sca/orthia cUgans), 20 to 60 ft., (Queensland and New South Wales. 

^cMstapbylos (Bear berry) — Ericaceae, Hardy, deciduous and evergreen 

shrubs. 

Culture: Soil, peat, leaf-mould and loam. Position, moist, partially-shaded 
borders or rockeries. Plant in autumn. 

Propac^^ion: By cuttings inserted in gritty soil in autumn. 

A mafu:afii(a, red stems, grey foliage and pink flowers in 

Apru, « It., C^alifomia; t/u-izrri, pink, spring, succeeded by red berries, evergreen, 
irailuig. Both nauves of Scotland. ^ 6 > 


Arctotis — Compositor. Half-hardy annuals. 

Outdoor CuL-n^: Soil, loamy, enriched with leaf-mould. Position, prefer- 

abl> sunny, but uill do in shade. Plant in .\pril or May. Protect by handUghts 

or frames in winter. Best raised from seed or cuttings annually, and grown out- 
Side in summer only. /> 

Culture: ^mpost, equal parts of loam and lealt-mould with a little 

from' . ‘ pots in sunny part of greenhouse. Water liberally 

from March to OcL, moderately at other seasons. 
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Propagation: By seeds sown in a temp, of 55® to 65® in March; avoid a too 
damp atmosphere. Also by cuttings of side shoots inserted in pots of sandy soil 
in a cold frame in early summer. 

Species Cultivated: A. acaulis (syn. A. scapigera)^ orange*'Carmine> etc., 
summer, 6 in., S. Africa; breviscapa, orange, summer, 6 in., S. Africa; la^visy 
brownish orange suffused red, 8 in., S. Africa; stotchadifolia, white, marguerite- 
Bowers, lavender-blue reverse, summer, 2 ft., Africa and var. grandis, 

Ardisia (Spear-flower) — Afyrsinaceag, Stove-flowering and berry -bearing ever- 
green plants. First introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts loam, peat, leaf-mould and sand. Pot, Feb. 
to April. Position, pots, in light, sunny part of stove. Water freely in summer, 
litde in winter. Prune straggly shoots back closely in March. Temp,, March to 
Sept. 70® to 80®, Sept, to March 33® to 65®. 

^oPAGA'noN: By seeds sown i in. deep in above compost in temp. 75® in 
spring; cuttings of side shoots in similar soil and temp., March. 

Species Cultivated: A, cratata (syn. A, crispd), flowers white, borne in June, 
followed by pretty red berries, 3 to 4 ft., Asia; esculentay purplish-white, 2 to 3 ft., 
winter, Trop. America; macrocarpay flowers flesh-coloured, followed by large 
vermilion berries, 5 to 6 ft,, Himalaya. 


Areca— Stove palms. Cultivated in India and elsewhere for the nut 
which is chewed along with the leaf of betel pepper. First introduced late 
seventeenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts loam, peat, leaf-mould and sand. Position, 
^dy, moist. Water freely at ail times. Pot, Feb., March. Temp., March to 
Sept. 70® to 85®, Sept, to March 60® to 65®. 

Propagation: By seeds. 

Species Cultivated: A. Catfucu^ ‘ Betel-nut Palm 20 to 20 ft.. TroD. Asia. 
See also Rhopalostylis. 

Arecaatmm — Palmar. Stove palms, formerly included in Cocos. 

Culture: As Cocos. 

Propagation: As Cocos. 

^Species Cultivated: A. Romanj^oJianum (syn. Cocos Roman^offianay C. plumosa). 
^ueen Palm , 3^ ft*, Brazil, var. austraU (syn. Cocos australis of botanists). 


Bramsliaccac. Stove, evergreen flowering and ornamental plants, 
i-ttves m stiff rosettes, inner ones usually being brighdy coloured. 

C^T^: Compost, equal parts fibrous loam, rough peat, leaf-mould and silver 
^d. Ptwidon, wcll-dramed pots in light, moist part of stove. Pot, Feb. or 
c moderately in winter, freely at other times. Temp., March to 

70 to 80®, Sept, to March 65 to 70®. 

S princeps(sya. Karaias Mtyendorjii), violet, i to li ft., 

white and pale blue, i ft., BrazU; trislis, purple! 
Apxu, I u., Brazil. Some of these arc occasionally wrongly listed as Nidularium. 


{Sandwort)— Ca^phyllac/ae. Hardy herbaceous perennials and rock 
garaen plants. Introduced early eighteenth century. 

Oct'^^M^ch*^^’ ordinary, well drained. Position, rock garden or wall. Plant, 

tramc in spring. Guttings in 

spring or summer, division of roots in Oct. or March. ^ 

ISTO 6 ’ i June. Balearic Isles; larieifolia 

3 m., Europe; Ltdebouriana, white, ash-™ 
Soain- montana grandifwa, white, April to May, 6 m., 

STunmer white, prostate, spring, Greece; purpuraseens, soft purple, 

, a m., P)Tenee5; Saxifraga, glossy leaves, white, spring, a in., M^it • 
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Utraquftra, white, Aug., 3 to 4 in., Spain; verna (syn. Alsine vcrna), white, June, 

2 in., Britain. 

Arethosa — Orchxdactae. Low terrestrial orchids, native in E. North American 

ho2S. • 

Culture I Compost, fibrous peat and loam in equal parts with a third of 

chopped sphagnum, sand and leaf-mould. Nearly hardy in favoured positions 

but a protection of leaves is required in winter. Position, rather damp. 

Species Cultivated: A, hulbosay 6 to 9 in. stems bearing a single narrow leaf, 

terminated by a comparatively large rose-purple flower, blade of lip dilated, 

recurved, with a yellow beard-like crest, Carolina. 

Argemooe — Papavfr octal. Hardy annuals and perennials; usually grown as 
annuals. First introduced late sixteenth century. . . 

Culture; Soil, sandy. Position, sunny borders, well drained. Plant m March. 
Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in sandy soil outdoors in April, or in 
heat in March, planting outdoors in May. 

Species Cultivated: A, gratidijlora^ while, summer, 2 to 3 Mexico; mixi^ 
cana^ ‘ Mexican Poppy ‘ Prickly Poppy yellow, June, 2 ft., annual, Mexico; 
plotyccTOSy white or purple, summer, i to 4 ft., N. and S. America. 

Ariocarpoa (Anhalonium) — Cactaciai. Greenhouse succulent-stemmed peren- 
nials. Grown for the beauty of globose stems. Allied to Mamtnillaria. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts sandy loam, rough old mortar and pounded 
bricks. Position, sunny, airy greenhouse or window. Pot, March or April, in 
well-drained pots just large enough to accommodate roots. Repot every tJiird or 
fourth year only. Water moderately March to Sept., once a fortnight Sept, to 
Dec., none afterwards. Syringe on evenings of warm days, June to Sept. Apply 
soot water to healthy plants, June 10 Sept. Ventilate freely in summer. Temp., 
March to Sept. 60® to 70*, Sept, to March 50® to 55®. 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in well-drained pans or pots of sandy 
soil in temp. 75® in March, keeping soil moderately moist; by cuttings of the 
tops of the plants inserted in small pots of sandy, gritty compost in spring. 

Species Cultivated: A. utusns (syn. A. prismaiicus)^ 6 in., Mexico; scopha- 
rosirus^ stem to nearly 4 in. thick, Mexico. 

Arisaema — Arauai. Stove, greenhouse and hardy tuberous-rooted perennials. 
Flowers, arum-like in shape. First introduced mid-eightcenth century. 

Culture of Stove and Greenhouse Species: Compost, equal parts peat, leaf- 
mould, loam and sand. Position, pots in stove or greenhouse. Pot, March. 
Water freely March to Oct., keep dry afterwards. Temp., March to Oct. 70® 
to 80®, Oct. to March 60® to 65®, for stove species; Oct. to March 40® to 50®, 
March to Oct. 55® to 60®, for greenhouse species. 

Culture of Hardy Species: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny borders. Plant, 
Oct. or March. Top-dress with decayed manure after new growth begins. 
Apply liquid manure occasionally in summer. 

Propagation; By seeds or division of the tuberous roots — usually the latter is 
employed. 

Stove Species Cultivated; A. concinnum^ white, June, i to 2 ft., Himalaya; 
gaUata^ white, July, i ft., Himalaya; ioTiuosum^ white, April, 4 ft., Himalay a. 

Greenhouse Spfxies Cultivated: A. iptc'xonany white, March, i to 2 ft., Hima- 
laya; (syn« A. atrorubens)^ green and purple, June, i to 2 ft., N. 

America. 

Hardy Species Cultivated: A. candidissimumy white, sometimes pale pink. 
July, ft., W. China; GriJJithiiy brown, violet and green. May, 12 to iB in., 
Himalaya; ringensy white and green, April, 2 ft., Japan. 

Arifi arum— /I Hardy tuberous- rooted perennials. 

Culture: Soil, cool, light, enriched with leaf-mould. Position, semi-shade or 
north aspect. 

Propagation: By division of roots in spring. 
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Specie ^tivatcd: A. probosadeum, ‘ Mousciail Plant’, flowers resemble 
long-tailed brown mice haJf-hidden in round green leaves, early summer 6 in 
Italy, vulgare, purplish-brown. May, 6 in.. Mediterranean Region. ’ 

AHstOL—Iridauae. Greenhouse herbaceous perennials. First introduced early 
mneteenth century. ' 

Culture: Coinpost, two parts good peat, one part sandy loam and little sand. 

Posiuon, well-drained pots in light, airy greenhouse. Pot, Feb. or March. Water 

copiously, Apnl w Oct., ^ moderately aftenvards. Temp., Oct. to March 40® to 

Oct. 50 to 60 . An abundance of air required in suiter, 
moderate amount other times. ^ 

Propagation: By seeds sown in sandy loam and peat in temp. 55“ to 6s“ in 
spring; by offsets removed from parent plant March or April 

3 ^oo^iosa), purple, summer. 

^stolot^-a (BirAwort)— Stove and hardy climbing or her- 
bawous plants. First introduced early eighteenth century 

uvo-thirds fibrous loam, one-third leaf- 

«ov^ ^ot £ f”’ borders; shoots trained close to roof of 

Stove. I'ot in March. Water freely in summer, little in winter Temo March 

March 6o» to 65^ ’Prune stra^Jy shootsTnly ^ 

suSj'b^eK Soil, good ordinary, well drained. pLition, 

species; south, west or east walls, or pergolas 
trellises, etc., for climbmg kinds. Plant in autumn or spring pcrgoias, 

suJh cuttings of ripe shoots inserted in sandy soil in 

SS = Sjrsz-.jsL-.s 

dotted lun? o Sv ‘ purple^ 

Herbaceous Species: A. CUmotilu, yellow, June to Sept., 2 to 3 ft.. 

W perennials with narrow 

n|’gS2.' ‘’o"*'" » <»> 

“ '*P™S, or division of roots in early 

n»«Sr„£S’S’S= llrSt of -any 

3 in.. May to June, Sp^!^ ' ^ ® ^‘bviUchii, pint, 

foho™.g anunnn; store rsa"n?C; .fh'i"L.’d^■ep.r;L<J? y‘S^ KS r,5r"' 
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Propagation: By cuttings of pencil -tltick side roots 5 in. long inserted 4 in. 
below surface in winter. 

Species Cultivated: A. nistUana (syns. A. lapat/n/olia, CochUaria Armoracia), 

* Horse Radish \ Britain, Europe. 

Arnebia — Bora^inac^ae. Hardy annuals and perennials. 

Culture: Soil* ordinary. Position, sunny rockcr>‘, well drained. Sow seeds 
ot annuals in light soil in frames or cool houses in March, and plant out seedlings 
in May. Plant perennial species in Oci. or March. 

Propagation: Perennial species by seeds or division in spring. 

Species Cultivated: A. cornu yellow, spotted with purple, summer, li to 
2 ft., Turkistan, annual; echioidcs (s\m. Aipyant/ius tcfnoicUs), * Prophet Flower’, 
yellow and purple, summer, to 1 ft., Armenia, perennial. 

Arnica — Compositae. Hardy herbaceous perennials. Tincture of A, fnontana has 
medicinal uses. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny border. Plant autumn or spring. 
Propagation: By division of roots in spring. 

Species Culitvated: A, alpina., bright orange-yellow, 12 in., June, N. America; 
ChamissoniSy yellow, July to Sept., 2 ft., N. /Vmcrica; montanay * Mountain 
Tobacco yellow, May to July, i ft., Europe; scuhalinensis^ yellow, July to Sept., 
li ft., Sakhalin Is. 

Aronia (Cbokcbcrr>') — Rosaceae. Deciduous shrubs with coloured autumn foliage 
and fruits. Formerly included in Pyrus. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary', well drained. Position, suimy borders, thrive in 
chalky soil. Plant Nov. to Feb. 

Propagation: By seeds sown when ripe or stratified; suckers; layers; cuttings 
of green wood under glass. 

Species Cultivated: A. arbuiifolia^ ‘ Red Chokeberry while or pale pink, 
May to June, pear-shaped red fruits, 5 to 10 ft., Eastern N. America; ntelanocarpa, 
‘ Black Chokeberrv' white, May, black fruits, to 5 ft., spreading by suckers^ 
Eastern N. America; pwifolia (syn. A. floTibunda)^ ‘ Purple Chokeberry while. 
May, purplish black fruits to 12 ft., Eastern N. America. 

Arpophylliuxi — Otchidaccae. Warm, greenhouse, evergreen epiphytic orchids. 
First introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost as for Cattleyas, with which they succeed, but are the 
belter for lighter shading. More exposure to light in autumn and a more decided 
rest. Pot, Feb. or March. Position, well-drained pots in sunny part of house. 
Temp., Oct, to Feb. 50^, other times 60'’ to 80^. Water very seldom in winter, 
freely in summer; resting period, winter. Flowers appear at apex of new pseudo- 
bulb, small but numerous in c>*lindrical spikes. All species have the pseudo- 
bulbs compressed and bear a single hard fleshy leaf. 

division of fairly large plants when repotting. 

Species Cultivated: A. cardinalty rose, summer, 2 ft., Colombia; gxganletm^ 
purplish-rose, April, 2 ft. or more, Mexico; spUatumy purple, April, 12 to 18 in., 
Mexico and Guatemala. 

Arrow Amin, sec Peltandra viTginica\ -head, see Sagittaria; •root, see 
Mar ante arundinacca; -Wood^ sec Viburnum cUntatum. 

Artemisia— Hardy shrubs and herbaceous perennials, with hoary and 
fragrant foliage. Evergreen and deciduous. 

Culture op Shrubby and Herbaceous Species: Soil, ordinary. Position, 
sunny borders or rockeries. Plant, Oct. or March. 

Culture of Tarragon: Soil, light, diyish, ordinary. Position, sunny border. 
Plant roots 2 to 3 in. deep, 8 in. apart in rows 18 in. asunder, March or April. 
Replant annually. Cut foliage off in Sept,, and dry it for use in winter. Place a 
few roots in ordinar>' soil in box or large pot, and put this in warm greenhouse in 
Oct. to supply young shoots during winter. 
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Propagation: Tarragon, by cuttings of shoots inserted in ordinary soil in 
temp. 55® in March or April, or under hand-light outdoors in Julv; division of 
the roots in March or April. Shrubby and herbaceous species by cuttings iiLscrted 
in open ground in summer; division in Oct. or March for herbaceous species; 
seeds sown outdoors in April for annual and other species. 

Shrubby Species: A. Abrolanum, ‘ Southernwood ‘ Lad’s Love ’ or ‘ Old 
Man yellow, Aug., leaves fragrant, r to 4 ft., Europe; arboresun^, 3 ft., S 
Europe; triAentata, strongly fragrant, 6 to 8 ft.. America. 

Hardy Perennial Species Cultivated: A. Absinthium, ' Wormwood ’ yellow 
Aug., 18 in., Europe; argtnUa, yellow, July, 18 in., Madeira; cana, yellow’ 
Aug., 8 to 3 ft., N. America; Dracuncuius, ‘ Tarragon ’, 2 ft., S. Europe* 
gnophalodes, white, summer, 1 to 2 ft., N. America; lactijlora, cream. Aug to Oct ’ 
5 ft., China; Uidovinana, yellow, summer, 3 ft., N. America; pedfmonlana, silver 
gr^ foliage, 4 to 6 in., Europe: ponlira, grey foliage, 2 ft., Austria; SulUriana 
yellow, summer, 1 to 2 ft., N.E. Asia and N. America. 

Arthropodiom— £,f 7 b>cc<u. Greenhouse herbaceous perennials. First introduced 
early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts sandy loam, one part peat, and a liberal 
^ well-drained pou in sunny part of greenhouse. 
Pot, Mar^ or A^il. Water freely spring and summer, moderately autumn and 
winter. Temp., Oct. to March 40® to 45®, March to Oct. 55® to 65®. 
pROPACA-noN: By seeds sown in a mUture of equal parts sandy loam, peat, leaf- 

mould and sand, m a temp, of 55® to 65® in spring: also by offsets or suckers 
removed in spring. 

Specie Cultivated: A. candidtm, white. May, 9 in.. New Zealand; eirrhatum, 
whi^ May, 3 ft., New Zealand; neoeaUdonicum, white. May, 18 in.. New 
Caledonia; pameuUiium, white, May, 3 ft.. New South Wales. 

^choke, Clobe, see Scolymus-, Jerusalem-, sec Helianthus tuicrosus; 

vJiinese-, see St 42 chys ajffinis. * 

Artillery Plant, see Pitta micnphylla. 

large crimson or green leaves. 

T^fruii of A.ammunu is edible. First introduced late eighteenth century 

leaf-mould and sand. Pot, Feb., 
March. Position, shady and moul. Prune into shape, Feb. Water freelv in 

“ 

^^opaoation: By stem-rooting firm shoots in Feb., March; suckers at any 


^^ir iSmiv ^berous-rooted perennials. Grown more 

^ ^ poisonous berries than for their 

gScra.’ ^ speaes formerly included here have been transferred to other 

beSbSfr,®« Sou, ordinary. Position, partially shady shrub- 

of2a^ ®P™8* Protect with a covering 

Compost, two parts loam, one part decayed 
or one part sand. Position, weU-drained border at base of south wall 

A in 

«opaoation: By offsets in autumn* 

•pSSTto ^iT ‘ Italian Arum % creamy white, 

'■ ■ ““ ‘-adia, 
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Half-Hardy Species Cultivated; A. crelicum, spathe yelloNsish, May, i ft., 
Crete; palaestinum (syn. A. sanctum), yellow and deep purple. May, 2 ft., Syria. 

Arum Lily, see acthiopica. 

Anmcus (Goat’s Beard) — Rosaceae. Hardy perennial, at one time included in 
Spiraea. 

Culture: Soil, xnobt, rich. Position, part shade. 

Propagation: By seeds. 

Species Cultivated: A. Chester (syn. Spirafa AnmniSy S. Humboldlii), white, 
summer, 4 to 6 ft., N. Temp. Regions, var. Kneijii, finely dissected foliage, 

Arandina — Orchidaceae. A terrestrial genus with reed -like leafy stems, much as 
in Sobralia. Inflorescence terminal, simple or paniculate. 

Culture: Compost, three parts fibrous loam, one part peat and sphagnum 
moss. Water is needed throughout the year. The pots well-drained. Winter 
temp. 60®, summer to tropical. 

Propagation: By division of the plants. 

Species Cultivated: A. chinensisy bluish and crimson, variable, summer, 
China; densa^ fragrant, rose violet to crimson, summer, Malaya, Philippines. 

Arundinaria— Cram Hardy shrubby grasses. 

Culture: Soil, good, not too heavy and of reasonable depth. Position, 
sheltered from cold winds, dry root conditions are disliked. 

Propagation: By division. 

Species Cultivated: A. anetpSy to 10 ft., Himalaya; faUatCy to 20 ft., stems 
yellow-green, Himalaya; gxganieay * Southern Cane ’, ‘ Cane Reed to 25 ft., 
leaves to 12 in. long, finely toothed, glabrous or pubescent, N. America; vagans 
(syn. Bamiusa pygmata hort.), i to i j ft., runs underground, Japan. See also 
Chimonobambusa, Pleioblastus, Pseudosasa, Sasa, Semiarundinaria, and Sin- 
arundinaria. 

Arundo— Very tall, hardy perennial grasses. 

Culture: Soil, well-drained sandy loam. Position, moist and sheltered in 
bolatcd groups on lawns. Plant, April. Protect crowns with covering of leaves 
in winter. 

Propagation: By division of roots in spring. 

Species Cultivated: A. Donaxy ‘ Giant Reed reddish white, Aug., 12 ft., S. 
Europe, var. versuolofy leaves striped with white, 3 ft. 

Asarina^ see Antirrhinum. 

Aaclepias (Milkweed) — AscUpiadactot, Hardy herbaceous and stove perennials. 
First introduced late seventeenth century. 

Culture: Soil, rich, light peat. Position, sunny and moist borders. Plant, 
Oct. or April. A, curassavica in pots in stove with winter temp. 60^ to 65^. 

Propagation: By division of roots in Oct. or April; also by seeds sown in 
temp. 50^ to 75® in spring. All the hardy species require protection in severe 
weather. 

Species Cultivated: A. curassavucy red-purple, July to Sept., 2 to 3 ft., tender, 
Trop. America; incamata, red, 2 ft., N. America; purpurascensy purple, July, 2 
to 3 ft., Virginia; specioscy purple-lilac, fragrant, July, 2 to 3 ft., N.W. America; 
syriaea (syn. A. Comutii)y purple, fragrant, July, 3 to 5 ft., N. America; iuberosay 
‘ Swallow-wort \ orange, July to Sept., i to 2 ft., N. America. 

Ash, see Fraxinus; -leaf Fern, sec Marattia fraxinea and Aneimia. 

As imina — Annoncceae. A strong, hardy, deciduous shrub of the Custard Apple 
family with large foliage, seldom fruits in this country. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary, moist. Position, full sun. 

Propagation: By seeds (imported). 

Species CuLTiVAXEn: A. triloba, * Papaw purple, fruits fleshy, edible, to 30 ft., 
N. America. 
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Asparagus — Liliactoi. Climbing greenhouse foliage plants, shrubs and hardy 
perennials, including the edible asparagus. 

Culture of Greenhouse Species: Compost, two parts loam, one part of equal 
proportions of leaf-mould, peat and silver sand. Position, pots, tubs, or beds, for 
climbers, shoots trained up roof or back walls of greenhouse; dwarf kinds in pots 
or baskets suspended from roof. Pot or plant in March. Water and syringe freely 
during the summer, moderately at other seasons. Apply weak liquid manure 
occasionally to established plants. Temp., Sept, to March 50® to 55®, March to 
Sept. 55® to 60®. 

Culture op Edible Asparagus: Soil, deep, rich sandy loam. Position, open 
and sunny, or in partial shade. Size of beds, 4 ft. wide; alleys, 2 ft. wide. 
Preparation of soil: In Oct. or Nov., trench two spits deep and break up third 
spit with fork. Put a thick layer of manure over third spit and work in a liberal 
quantity of old mortar, decayed vegetable matter, and rotted manure among 
upper spits. In case of heavy wet soils, put a thick layer of brick rubble under 
second spit. Raise beds 1 ft. above the general level unless ground very well 
drained. Plant in April. Spread out roots, plants to be 15 in. apart, and crowns 
3 in. below surface. Three-year-old plants best for planting. Cutting: No 
shoots to be removed first year, moderate quantity second year, freely afterwards. 
Shoots should not be less than 6 in. long when cut. Cease cutting end of June* 
General treatment: Apply manure peri^icalJy. Keep beds free of weeds. Gut 
down stems early in Nov. Top-dress with decayed manure in Nov., previously 
lightly forking up surface. In March, rake off rough particles into alley, and 
leave smooth and neat. Manures: Decayed horse manure for heavy soils; cow 
or pig manures for light soils; seaweed mixed with above manures and applied as 
a top-dressing in Nov. if available; conunon salt, i oz. to a square yard 
occasionally. 

Forcing in Frames: Prepare hotbed of manure in usual way. Cover with 3 in. 
of light soil. Place roots on this and cover to depth of 5 in. Keep soil moist and 
frame closed until shoots appear, then admit a little air. Temp. 60® to 75®. 
Roots of no use after forcing. 

Propagation: Greenhouse species by seeds sown in temp. 70® in spring; 
division of roots, March. Edible asparagus, by seeds sown in groups of three or 
fottf in holes 1 in. deep and 15 in. apart on prepared bed, or in drms i in, deep 
and 12 in. apart in ordinary soil — March or April. Thin seedlings raised by the 
first method to one in each group in May; those by the second method to a foot 
apart when 3 in. high. Transplant latter into permanent beds when two or three 
years old. Seedlings ready to cut fourth year after sowing. Seeds take 20 days to 
germinate. A quarter-pint of seed will sow a row 50 ft. long. 

Gmenhouse Species Cultivated: ^ 4 . acutfolius, flowers yellow, berries red, 

hardy, S, Europe; esparagoides (syn. Myrsiphyllum asparagoida)^ 
Smilax of Donsts, 6 to 10 ft., branching vine, S. Africa; plwnosus^ * Asparagus 
n™ I? Africa, and vars. nanuSy dwarf, and Unuissimusy wiry-stemmed, 

^ used m flomtry; saindensy to 6 ft., S. Africa; Spratgeriy climbing to 6 ft.! 
Natal; verOcUtaiuSy 10 ft., S. Africa. » z' « » g vu u n.. 

Cultivated: A. officinalis var. altUiSy • Asparagus Europe 


— Ofchidauae. A small genus of epiphytic orchids. Flowers few or 
soht^, prodi^d as in Odontoglossums, with a resemblance in shape. 

Culture: Compost and treatment as for Odonioglossum erispumy but the mini* 
winter temperature should be 55®. 

. As for Odontoglossum. By division of plants or firom healthy 

oa^ bulbs which may emit a growth if removed from the main plant and potted. 

bPBciES Cultwated: a. tpidtndfoidtSy with the oval pseudo-bulbs about lo in., 
tteamy white, brown marked, lip white, lilac or violet centrally, spring, Costa 
etc.; Itmalay greenish-white barred chocolate, lip white vrith a violet 
crescent, spring, Brazil; odorata (syn. A. lunaia papdxonaua)^ similar to Imata but 
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base of lip with numerous keels, spring, Costa Rica; primxpxssa, lip whitish 
marked light mauve, spring, Cent. America. Other species arc known. 

Aspeo, sec PopultL^ tremula. 

Asperula — Rubiaceae, Hardy herbaceous perennials and annuals. 

Culture: Soil, light, rich. Position, rockeries or in open borders. Plane 
Oct., Nov. 

Propagation: Perennial species by division of roots in March; perennials and 
annuals by seeds sown J- in. deep in open border in April. 

Perennial Species Cultivated: A. cynanchicny ‘ Squinancy-wori white, June, 
9 in., Europe (Britain); Gussonciy white, June to Sept., 6 in., Italy; hexaphylla^ 
white, June to Sept., i ft.; hirta^ white, changing to pink, July to Aug., 3 in., 
Pyrenees; Hladflora caespitosCy pink, prostrate. May to June, E. Medit. For 
A, odoratOy sec Galium odoratum. 

Annual Species Cultivated: A. orUntalisy blue, summer, fragrant, 6 to 10 in,, 
Syria. 

Asphodel, see Asphodtlus ramosus, 

Asphodeline — Lxliactat. Hardy herbaceous perennials. First introduced late 
sixteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary, rich. Position, open or shady borders. Plant, Oct. 
or March. 

Propagation: By division of roots, Oct. or March. 

Species Cultivated; A. imperia/uy pink, July and Aug., 6 to 8 in., Cilicia; 
luUa (syn. Asphodtlus luteus)^ ‘ King’s Spear ’, yellow, July and Aug., 3 to 4 ft., 
Medit. Region, var. flore-pUnOy flowers double; tuurica (syn. Asphodtlus tauriais), 
white, July, 1 to 2 ft.. Orient. 

Asphodelus (Asphodel) — Liliactce. Hardy herbaceous perennials. First intro- 
duced late sixteenth 'century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, shady or open borders. Plant in autumn 
or spring. 

Propagation: By division of roots, Oct. or April; seeds sown in a cold frame 
in March. 

Species Cultivated: A. acaulisy pink, May, 2 in., N, Africa; atbuSy white. 
May, 2 ft., Europe; ramosusy * Silver Rod while, May, 4 to 5 ft., S. Europe. 
See Asphodeline. 

Aspidistra — Lilxcctat, Greenhouse or dwelling-room evergreen plants. Leaves 
large, green or variegated with cream. First introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts loam, one part leaf-mould and sand. Repot in 
March. Water freely in summer, moderately in winter. Room plants best 
watered by immersing pot for quarter of an hour in tepid water. Temp., min. 50®. 
Propagation: By division of roots in March. 

Species Cultivated: A, tUxtior (syn. A. luTida)^ ‘ Parlour Palm *, leaves green, 
1 to 2 ft., China, var. variegatay leaves striped cream. 

Aspidiiim, see Cyrtomium, Dryopteris, Polystichum. 

Asplenium (Spleenwort) — Polypodiactae. Stove, greenhouse and hardy ferns. 
Height varicf from 6 in. to 4 ft. 

Culture op Stove and Greenhouse Species: Compost, equal parts peat, 
loam, leaf-mould and sand. Pot March. Water freely in summer, moderately 
in winter. Temp, stove species, Sept, to March 60*" to 70®, March to Sept. 70^^ 
to 80''; greenhouse, Sept, to March 50® to 55^, March to Sept. 55^" to 65^. 

Culture OF Hardy Species: Compost, equal parts peat, loam, leaf-mould, 
s^d and old mortar rubble. Position, old walls, rockeries; moist shady borders 
for Lady Ferns. 

Propagation: Stove and greenhouse species by spores sown in sandy peat at 
any time. Hardy species by spores when ripe, and division in April. 

Stove Species Cultivated; A. ctUnuatumy New SouUi Wales, etc., Btlangeriy 
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Java, Borneo; coudatunXy India, Brazil; formosum^ Trop. Am erica; longissimuniy 
Javai etc,; ‘ Bird’s-ncst Fern *, Asia, Polynesia, and varieties; viviperum^ 

Mauritius. 

Greenhouse Species Cultivated: A. bulbiferum^ Australia and New Zealand; 
CoUnsoif New Zealand; dimorphunty Norfolk Is,; HemioniiiSy Spain, Canary Is.; 
Japan; plafymuron, N. America, S. Africa. 

Hardy Species Cultivated: A. Adinntum ntgrwm, ‘ French Fern \ Temp. 
Zones, inc. Britain; CeUrach (syn. Ctifrach cordatwn)^ ‘ Scale Fern *, Europe (Br.); 
gemanicumy Europe (Br.); marinum, Europe; Ruta^murariCy * Wall-Rue % Europe; 
Trichomanesy N. America, Europe, Asia; viridcy N. America, Europe, Asia. 


Aster (Siarwort, Michaelmas Daisy) — Compositae. Hardy herbaceous perennials. 
See Callistephus for China Aster; Solidaster for A. hybridus luUus. 

Culture: Soil, good ordinary. Position, sunny borders, wild garden for tall 
species, rockeries for dwarf ones. Plant in Oct. or spring. Lift, divide and 
replant when overcrowded. 

Propagation: By seeds in heat or cold frame in spring; cuttings of young 
shoots in heat or cold frame in spring or summer; division in autumn or spring. 

Species Cultivated: A. acris, lilac* purple, Aug., 3 ft., S. Europe; alpinnsy 
* Rock Aster purple, July, 6 in., Europe; ArmlluSy ‘ Italian Starwort \ purple, 
Aug., 2 ft., Europe, and many varieties in shades of lavender, violet and pink; 
andimiSy violet, gold disk. May to June, 3 to 6 in., N. America; Bellidiastnim (syn. 
Bellidiastrwn Mtcfulii), white, early summer, 6 to g in., Europe; Canbyi, lilac* 
blue, July to Aug., i ft., N. America; cordijoliusy mauve, July, 2 ft., N. America, 
var. versicoloTy light pink flowers; diplosUphicidtSy rich purple, June, i ft., Hima- 
laya, var. Bichtliniiy pale blue; dumosusy mauve, Oct., t8 in., N. America; 
ericeidesy * Heath Aster \ white, Oct., 2 to 3 ft., N. America; Farreriy violet-blue, 
June to July, 1 ft., China; FriMartiiy lavender-blue, Aug. to Oct., 2 to 3 ft., 
hybrid; grandyioruSy violet, Nov., 2 to 3 ft., Virginia; la^vis, blue, Sept., 2 ft., 
N. America; laUrifiorus (syn. A. diffusus)y white, Oct,, 2 ft., N. America, var. 
horigonUdiSy long wide-spreading branches; likiangtnsisy royal purple, May to 
June, 3 in., China; muliifiorusy white, Sept, to Nov., 3 ft., N. America; novae- 
angliae, purple, Sept., 5 to 6 ft., N. America, and numerous varieties; novi-belgii, 
blue, Sept., 4 ft., N. America, and numerous forms; paniculatusy pale lilac, Sept, 
to Oct., 3 ft., N. America; piarmicoidesy white, Aug., 18 in., N. America; punt- 
uusy blue. Sept, 6 ft, N. America; Shortiiy bluish, Sept, 3 ft., U.S.A.; sub- 
caeruUusy violet-blue, June, 9 in., Himalaya; Thomsoniiy pale blue, July to Nov., 
1 to 2 ft, Himalaya; TradescarUHy white, Oct, 4 ft, N. America; turbinellusy 
mauve, Aug., 3 ft., N. America; versicotoTy pink and white. Sept., 3 ft, N. 
America; vimineusy white, Sept., 3 ft., N. America; yunnanensisy lilac-blue, 
June to July, g to 12 in., Yunnan. 


Aaterantben — Cesneriaceae. Small trailing shrub. 

Culture: Soil, mobture-laden. Position, forest shade, creeping over mossy 
tree trunks. 

Propagation: By seed. 

Species Cultivated: ovata, red, small trailing shrub, S. Chile and Argentina. 


Aslilbo ^alse Goatsbeard) — Saxfragaceae^ Hardy herbaceous perennials. 
Some species arc forced for flowering early in greenhouses and often incorrectly 
named Spiraea. 

Culture: Soil, loamy. Position, moist shady borders or margins of lakes or 
ponds. Plant in Oct. or spring. Plenty of water is required in dry weather. 

WDOOR Culture: Compost, two parts loam, one part well-rotted manure or 
leaf-mould and one of silver sand. Pot roots in Sept, or Oct. Place pots in cold 
frame and cover with peat till Dec., when introduce to a temp, of 45® for a we^ 
OT 80, then transfer to temp. 55® to 60®. Water freely when growth begins, 
i^ply weak liquid manure when flower spikes show. After flowering, harden 
on in cold frame till May and then plant out in garden. Lift, divide and replant 
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following April and lift and pot in autumn. Retarded roots will flower in a cold 
house in about six weeks from potting. 

Prop AG A r ion: By division; seeds. 

Species Cultivated: A. Arendni^ white to red, July to Aug., 2I to 5 ft., hybrid 
group; astxlhoidts^ while, June, 2 to 3 ft., Japan; chvxensisy white, July, 2 ft., 
China, and var. pumxlay purple, dwarf; crispCy rich colours, dwarf, compact, 
hybrid; Davidii, rose-pink, Aug. to Sept., 4 to 5 ft., C^hina; japonica, white, 
May, 2 ft., Japan; I^ioiruiy white or rose, July to Aug., 2 to 3 ft., hybrid; 
niularisy white, July, Himalaya; simplicifotia^ white, June, I ft., Japan; 
betgiiy white, May, 1 to 2 ft,, Japan. 

Astragalus (Milk Vetch) — Leguminosae. Hardy perennial or shrubby plants. 
/I. Tragacantha is a hardy, dwarf, slow-growing shrub. First introduced mid* 
sixteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, open border for tall, and rockery for dwarf 
species. Full sun for A. Tragacantha. Plant, Oct., March. 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in light soil in cold frame in March; 
shrubby kinds by cuttings in a cold frame in summer. 

Species Cultivated: A. alopccurotdcsy yellow, June, 3 to 5 ft., Siberia; 
Durhamixy yellow, summer, 2 to 3 ft., Balkan Peninsula; hypoglottis {syn. A, danicus)^ 
blue, June, trailing, Europe; motx^pessulanusy rosy lilac and while, June, trailing, 
S. Europe; Orxobrychisy purple, July, 9 to 12 in., Persia; Trcgacanthay * GoaPa 
Thorn ’, pale purple, May, grey leaves, i ft., S. Europe. 

Astrantia (Masterwort) — Umbcllifcrae. Hardy herbaceous perennials. First 
introduced late sixteenth century- 

Culture: Soil, ordinary, Position, shady borders or margins of woodland 
walks. Plant, Oct. or March, 

Propagation: By seeds sown in sandy loam in cold frame in April; division 
of roots in Oct. or March. 

Species Cultivated: A. BUberstfiniiy white, May, 2 ft., Caucasus; earnioUcay 
white. May, i ft., E, Europe; majofy pink and wliitc, 2 ft., Europe; maxima 
(syn. A. kcU<bori/olia)f pmk, July, 2 ft., Caucasus; minor , white, tinted green, 
June, 6 in,, Europe. 

— Liluutoi. Greenhouse, succulent-leaved dwarf plants with small 
whitish flowers, leafy rosettes, siem-like, elongated leaves with thorny teeth. 
Formerly known under the name of Apicra and closely allied to Haworthia. 
Natives of S. Africa. 

Culture: As Haworthia. 

Propagation; As Haworthia. 


Species Cultivated: A. aspera (syns. Apicra asperoy Haivorihta aspera)^ stem 
rosette erect, leaves in three compressed spiral rows; deltoidca, stem-1 ike rosettes 
o to 12 m. long, prostrate; tgngxay 4 to 6 in. high, branching from base; foliolosCt 
leaves in five twisted rows; pentagonay 10 in. high erect; spiralis y similar to A. 
pentagonoy leaves m closely compressed spiral rows. 

Asyatasia Acanthauae. Greenhouse flowering shrub. First introduced mid* 
mnetcenth century. 

Compost, two parts fibrous loam, one part fibrous peat or leaf- 
mould, half.part dried cow manure and silver sand. Position, pots or border in 
light airy gr«nhouse. Pot, March or April. Prune after flowering, shortening 
lateral growth to 2 or 3 in. Disbud side shoots when inflorescences show, other* 
they fail to develop satisfactorily. Water freely March to Sept., moderately 
bept. to Nov. Keep nearly dry Nov. to March. Temp., March to Oct. 55® to 
65 , Oct. to March 45® to 55®. 

Propagation: By cuttings inserted singly in 2-in. pots filled with sandy soU, 
June to Aug. Repot as required until plants occupy 8 or 10 in. receptacles, or 
plant out in well-dramed border in light position in conservatory or greenhouse. 

SPECIES L^ultivated: a, coromandclxana (syn. A.gangetka)^ yellow, 18 in., winter, 
Malaya, Ceylon, India, Arabia, Africa. ^ ^ n 7 > > » 
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AcamAscp Lily^ see Z^phyranihes Atamasco, 

Atherasperma — Monvnxaceat. Slightly tender, aromatic cvc^^^cen tree, or 
someciiBes a bush. In Australia a kind of herb tea is brewed from parts of the 
plant. 

Culture: Soil, loam and peat. Position, sheltered, with plentiful water supply. 
Propagation: By cuttings. 

Species Cultivated: A. moschatim, white, Tasmania, Victoria, New South 
Wales. 

Athrotasds — Pinaceae (or Taxodiac^at). Tender evergreen shrubs and trees. 
First introduced mxd*nincteenth ceniur>'. 

Culture: Soil, good loam. Position, sheltered, only grown outside in Corn- 
wall or Ireland. Plant, Sept, or Oct. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in pots in cold frame. 

Species Cultivated: A. cuprtssoidesy ao to 45 ft., Tasmania; laxi/olia^ to 

f 5 ft., Tasmania; seUginoidts, ‘ Tasmanian Cedar 40 ft., possibly more hardy, 
asmanla. 


Alhyrium — Polypodxaaoe, FoUi^c similar to Asplcnium with which genus this is 
sometimes united. 

Culture: As Asplenium. 

Propagation: As Asplenium. 

Species Cultivated: A. alpeslre, to 3 ft., Europe. Asia, etc.; FUix-femina, 
Lady Fern , to 3 ft., Europe, Asia, N. America, etc.; Filix^mos^ listed name; 

Japan; pycnocarpon (syn. AspUnium angusufolium)^ 1 1 ft., N. America; 
thilypuroida (syn. Asplenium acrosikhoidts)^ to 3 ft., N. America. 


Atriplex (Salt h\xsh)^'^kinopodkueae. Hardy annuals, perennials and shrubs. 
A. horten^ occ^ionally grown ^ a substitute for spinach, the varieties used for 
TOrder decoration. A. Halimus is a grey- leaved mariiinie shrub, sometimes used 
for hedging with tamarisk. 

Culture op Orach: Soil, ordinary. Sow seeds at intervals of a few weeks 
from March onwards in drills i in. deep and 2 ft. apaft. When seedlings are 
3 in. high, thin them to 18 in. apart. Gather youngest and most succulent leaves 
for cooking. 

Culture op Perennial and Shrubby Species: Soil, ordinary. Position, near 
the sea. A. Halunus suitable for hedge culture. Plant in autumn. Trim into 
shape April. 

ftiOPAOATiON: By cuttings in Aug. 

Species Cultivated: A. hortensis^ * Orach \ green, summer, 3 to 5 ft.. Cent. Asia, 
and vars. airosanguinea^ cupreata^ rosea ^ with red foliage. 

Evergreen Species Cultivated: A. canescens, ‘ Grey Sage Bush \ leaves light 

pcy> 5 to 6 ft,, N.W. America; Halimus , * Shrubby Goosefoot \ sUvery-erev 
leaves, 4 to 5 ft., S. Europe. ^ 


Anbergine or Eggplant, see Solanum Melongena var. esculentum. 

Anbfieta (Purple Rock-cress)~Cr«n/<rr<w. Hardy trailing evergreen perennials. 

r ormcr sailing Aubreiia. Innumerable garden varieties. First introduced early 
eighteenth century. ' 

Culture: Soil, ordinary, loves lime. Position, sunny border, rock garden or 
wui^^lant, Oct. and spring. Plants will benefit from a severe trimming after 

Propagation. By cuttings (small) dibbled into pots of sandy soil or beneath 
borders in June; seeds sown in sandy soil in spring; division of 
Cb “ i^pnng. (Seeds of named garden varieties will not come true to type.) 
CuLTiVA-raD: A. deltoidea, purple, spring, 2 in., S. Europe, Asia Minor; 
3 *”•’ Macedonia; gracilis, pale lavender, q in., spring, 

tnrinfl, ’c . 3 spring, Persia; libanotica, pale lavender, 3 in., 

»Pni>g,Syna; Pmardii, purple, 2 £1., spring, Asia Minor. 
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Aucuba — Comaccat. Hardy evergreen shrub. First introduced late eighteenth 
century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, open or in shade; used as a town shrub, 
and as a good screen beneath dense trees. Plant, Oct., No\^, April. Female 
aucubas bear red berries freely in winter if a male plant be placed close to them, 
or if a branch of male blossom be placed on female plant when in bloom. May be 
used for pot culture in cool greenhouses or windows in winter. 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in cold frame in Oct.; cuttings inserted 
in sandy soil in sheltered border or cold frame in Sept., Oct., Nov. 

Species CuLTr\'ATEO: A , japonica ^ ' Spotted Laurel ' Variegated Laurel \ 6 to 
10 fi., Japan, and vars. albo-varugaUi^ curtayJnuluAuUo^ limbata, vera ruina^ viridisy etc. 

Aunt Eliza, see Antholyza. 

Auricula, see Primula Auricula, 

Australian Bluebell Creeper, see Sollya hetcrophylla; -Currant, see Leticopogon 
Reicheix -Daisy, see Erignon Kariinskuinus: -Everlasting, see Heliptcrum; 

-Feather -palm, see Ptychospnma eUgans; -Flea bane, sec Erigeron Karvitiskianus; 
-Fuchsia, see Correa; -Giant Lily, sec Doryanthes exceUa\ -Heath, see 
Epacris; -Honeysuckle, see Banksia; -Hop, see Daviesia alata\ *Ivy, see 
Aiuhlenbeckia adprtiux\ -Lilac, see Hardenbergia monophylla\ -Native Rose, 
sec Doronia seTTulata\ -Pitcher Plant, sec Cephalotus follicularis\ -Rosemary, 
see Westringia; -Sarsaparilla Tree, see Hardenbergia; -Tree Fern, see 
Dicksonia an tare (tea, 

Austrian Briar, see Rosa foetxda\ -Dragonshead, see Draroeephalum austriacum\ 
•Leopard’s Bane, see Doronxeum austnaevm; -Pine, see Pinus tiigra. 

Aununn Crocus, see Colchicum; -Flowering Squill, see Sdlla autumnalis; 

•Sneezewort, see HeUnium autumnalis, 

Avena (OaO — Cramineae. Hardy, mostly annual, grasses, native in temperate 
regions of the world and grown for grain, forage and hay. One species {A. sterilis) 
is grown for ornament; the awns are susceptible to change of weather and 
animated. 

Culture: Sow seeds outdoors in April in ordinary soil in borders. Can be 
gathered when fully developed and dried for winter decoration. 

Species Culttvatbd: A, stcrilisy ‘ Animated Oat a fk., Mcdil. Region. 

Aveiis, sec Geum. 

Avocado Pear, see Persea americana 

Azalea, see Rhododendron; Alpine-, see Lobeleuria. 

Azara — Flaeourtiaceae. Half-hardy evergreen shrubs with ornamental leaves. 
Flowers unattractive but very fragrant. First introduced mid-ninctccnth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, against south wall, or in warm shrubberies 
in mild districts. Plant, Oct. or April, 

Propagatio.s: By cuttings inserted in sandy soil in temp. 65^ in March; or 
in close frame in Aug. 

Species Cultivated: A, denXatay yellow, June, 10 to 12 ft., Chile; Gilliesiiy 
yellow, May, 12 to 15 ft., Chile; microphyllay greenish white, March, strongly 
vanilla-scented, the hardiest species, to 15 ft., Chile. 

Azoll> (Fairy Moss) — Salviniauae, Hardy, floating aquatic perennials with 
delicate fem-like foll^e. 

Culture: Grow in shallow ponds or in indoor aquariums. Require no soil, 
merely to float on surface of water. 

Propagation: By divTsion. 

Spe ci es Cultivated: A, caroliniana, pale green, turning red in autumn, lacy, 
Carolina; filicidoidesy larger fronds, pale green tinted rose, S. America. 
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Azorella — Umbelliferae. Hardy, evergreen, prostrate, perennial rock plants. 
Flowers small, yellow and not attractive, except those of d. irifurcata which arc 
handsome in a mass. 

Culture: Soil, gritty. Position, sunny. Plant, spring. 

Propaoatiok: By cuttings Inserted in sandy soil in spring or summer; division 
of old plants. 

Species Cultivated: peduncularis^ yellowish, June, 2 to 3 in., Ecuador; 

trifurcaUii yellow, bronze^green rosettes, June, 2 in., Ecuador. 

Bablana (Baboomroot) — Iridc£(at. Half-hardy bulbous plants with fragrant 
flowers, from S. Africa. First introduced mid-cighieenth century. 

Outdoor Culture: Soil, light sandy. Position, sunny, well-drained border. 
Plant, Sept, to Jan., placing bulbs 4 in. deep and a in. apart. Lift and replant 
bulbs annually. 

Indoor Culture: Compost, two parts sandy soil and one part leaf^mould or 
decayed cow manure. Pots, in. in diameter, well drained. Place Bve bulbs 
3 in. deep in each pot in Nov., and cover pots with peat until growth begins. 
Water moderately from time bulbs begin to grow until flowers fade, then 
gradually withhold it, keeping bulbs dry from Sept, to Jan. Temp., Sept, to 
Feb. 40® to 50^, other times 50® to 6o®* 

Propagation: By offsets. 

Species Cultivated: B. distuha, blue, June, 6 in.; pHcaiay blue, June, 6 in.; 
tisigenSj scarlet, June, 6 to 8 in.; struta, white and blue, May, 6 to 8 in. 

Baby Blae^eyes, see Pfemophila Menzusiu 

Baby^s Tears, see Hcbclne. 

Baccbarlfl — ComposiUie* Hardy deciduous and evergreen shrubs of little orna* 
mental value. Flowers tmisexual. First introduced late seventeenth century. 
Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sea*coast gardens. Plant, autumn. 
Propagation: By cuttings of young shoots in summer. 

Species Cultivated: B. halimi/olia, 6 to 12 ft., Eastern N. America; pata^ 
g^nica, 8 to 10 fr., Magellan Straits, 

bchelor’s Bnttona, see Ranunadus aconitifoHuSj var. pUnifloms and AchilUa 
rUtmica, double forms. 

Bactris — Palmae, Stove palms. First introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts loam, leaf-mould and sand. Pot, Feb., 
March. ^ Water moderately Sept, to March, freely afterwards. Position, shady 
Md moist ID summer. Temp., Sept, to March 60® to 70®, March to Sept. 70® to 
00 . 

Propagation: By removing young plants from the bases of old ones in March, 
and placing these in small pots; also by seeds. 

Species Cultivated: caryoiaefolia, 30 ft., Brazil; Maraja^ ‘ Maraja Palm 

3 ^ to 50 ft., Brazil; patlidispinaj Guiana, 

Bael Fruity eee AegU Mormelos. 

^triA—Compositac. Mostly hardy aimtials. B. macrantha is semi-shrubby from 
perennial rootstock. 

Culture; Soil, light sandy, preferably without lime. Position, full sun. 
Plant, spring. 

^OPAO^noN: By seeds; cuttings inserted in sand during summer. 

DMCBM Cultivated: B, aristata (syn. B, coronuria), yellow, summer, trailing, 
^.-auior^; ^sostoma (syn. B. gracilis), yellow, May, 8 to 12 in., California; 
fMcrantfia, ydlow, all s umm er, 6 to 9 in,, perennial, N. America* 

Bahia* see Eriophyllum. 

Cypress* see Taxodiwn distichum^ 

Baldmoney see Mtum aibamatiemn. 
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Balloon Flower, see Platycodon. 

Balm, see .Melissa offxdnalb-. -of-Gilead, see Cedronella canariensis; -of-Gilead 
Fir, sec Abigs balsanuax Bee-, see Monarda did^ma. 

Balsam, see Impaiiens DaUamina: -Apple, see Siomordxca BaUamina\ -Fir, see 
Abies baUameax -Pear, sec Momordua Charanlia; -scented Geranium, see 
Pelargonium Radula, 

Bamboo, see Arundinaria, Bambusa, Chimonobambusa, Phyllosichysa, Plcioblas- 
tus, Pseudosasa, Sasa, Semiarundinaria, Shitataca and Sinarundinaria. 

Bambusa (Bamboo) — Gramineae. 1 all woody (passes. 

Outdoor Culture: Soil, deep rich loam. Position, warm sheltered nook or 
dell. Plant, May or June. Protect in winter with covering of leaves. Mulch in 
spring. Water freely in dry weather. 

Indoor Culture: Compost, equal parts loam, leaf-mould and sand. Position, 
lar^e pots or tubs in cool greenhouse, winter temp. 40^ to 50"^. Water freely 
spring and summer, moderately other limes. 

Propagation: By seeds in sandy soil in heat in spring; cuttings of rhizomes 
in heal in spring; division in April or May. 

Species Cultivated: B. an^ulata (syns. B, quadrangularisy Arundinaria quad* 
rangulari^)^ 3 ft., China; arundinacea^ 10 to 50 ft., tender, India; vulgaris (syn. 
B. Thouarsix)^ ‘ Feathery Bamboo to 50 ft., glaucous, tender, Java. 

Banana, see Musa. 

Baneberry, see Actaea. 

Banksia (Australian Honeysuckle)— Greenhouse evergreen shrubs or 
trees. First introduced late eighteenth centurN'. 

Culture; Compost, equal parts peat, loam and sand. Pot in spring in well- 
drained pots. Water carefully in winter, moderately in summer. Temp., Sept, 
to March 60® to 65®, March to Sept. 55® to 63®. 

Propagation: By cuttings of tirm shoots in well-drained pots of sandy soil in 
July under bell-glass in temp. 55® to 65®; also by seeds sown in sandy soil in 
temp. 60® to 65®. 

Species Cultivated: B. ccUinay 6 ft., Australia; dryandroidesy 6 ft., Australia; 
grandiSsyy to 40 ft., Australia; inUgrifoliCy 10 to 12 ft., Australia; occidentalisy 5 ft., 
Australia; quercifolicy 5 ft., hardy in favoured situations, otherwise requiring cold 
greenhouse, Australia; speciosay 6 ft., Australia; serralCy to 20 ft., Australia; 
verlieillatay 15 to 20 ft., Australia. 

Banyan, sec Fiais benghaUruis. 

Baptisia (False-indigo) — Leguminosae. Hardy herbaceous perennials and shrubs. 
First introduced early eighteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny, well-drained border. Plant, Oct., 
March or April. 

Propagation: By seeds sown 4 in. deep in sandy soil in shallow boxes in cold 
frame in April, or in sunny borders outdoors in May; division in March. 

Species Cultivated: B. alba, white, June, 2 ft., N. America; australis, blue, 
June, 3 to 4 ft., spreading bush, N, America; leucantha, cream, July, 2 ft., N. 
America; tinctoria, yellow, July, 2 ft., N. America. 

Barbados Cherry, see Afalpighia glabra; -Gooseberry, see Pereskia; -Lily, 
sec Hippeasiram equestre; -Pride, sec Poinciarux pulchtrrima. 

Barbarea (American Cress)— Cruci/erae. Hardy perennial plants and salad 
vegetables. 

Culture of Flowering Species: Soil, ordinary. Position, open garden; 
edgings to beds or sunny rockeries for variegated kind. 

Culture op Winter Cress: Soil, ordinary. Position, moist, partially shaded 
border. Sow seeds in shallow drills 9 in. apart in Sept, for winter use; in March 
Rnd June for summer use. Gather tops of young leaves for salading. 
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Propagation: By division of roots in March. 

Species Cultivated: 5 . vemay * Winter ’ or ‘ Land Cress ’ (syn. B. praecox)^ 
Britain; longiroslrxsy * Thracian Cress pale yellow. May to June, i ft., Balkan 
Peninsula; vulgaris^ yellow, summer, i to 2 ft., var. varugatay leaves yellow and 
green. 

Barbary Flg^ see Opuntia vulgaris. 

Barberry^ see Berberis. 

Barberton Daisy^ see Gerbrra Jamesoniu 
Barkeria^ see Epidendrum. 

Barleria — Acanthauat. Stove flowering evergreen shrubs. First introduced mid- 
eighteenth century, 

CuLTun£i Compost, two parts peat and loam, one part decayed manure and 
sand. Plant in March in well-drained pots. Temp., Sept, to March 55® to 65% 
March to Sept. 70® to 85®. Water moderately in winter, freely in summer. 
Prune shoots back after flowering. Syringe daily during spring and summer. 

Propagation: By cuttings of young shoots inserted in sandy peat under bell- 
glass in temp. 85®, March to July. 

Species Cultivated: B. cristata^ purple, white, July, 2 ft., India, Burma; 
fioMy yellow, winter, 18 in., Trop. Africa; invoiucrata^ blue, winter, 1 to 2 ft., 
Ceylon; lupuHtuiy yellow, Aug., 2 ft., Mauritius; strigosa, blue, July, 2 to 3 ft,, 
India. 

Barren Strawberry, see WaldsUinia/ragarioides; -wort^ see Epimediwn. 
Bartonia^ sec Mentzelia. 

Basils see Ocimum Basiliam, 

Basket Grass^ see Oplxsmenus cemposUus. 

Basswoodi see Tilia. 

Balm, see Melittis Melissophyllum-, -Cedar, see Cedrela sinensis: 
-Indigo, sec Amorpha fruixcosa. 


Bat Willow {Salix caeruUa). 

J^Um^nnU—Orchid^fos. Stove, evergreen epiphytic orchids. Pseudo-bulbs 
^ racemes arched or pendulous, flowers 1 to s* 

moderately The flowers have the anterior portions of the lateral sepals 

*^trst introduced mid-nineteenth century. 

Compost, equal parts fibrous peat or osmunda fibre and sphagnum 
Posiuon, shallow basket or in pans. Repot March. Water freely in 

compost becoming dry. Winter temp. 65^ to 70% 
summer 70 and higher. Keep atmosphere moist, shade. 

^opao^On: By division of old plants at potting time. 

BraTn^Si^rT-^^' ami 7 /ato ^ecnish white and brown, early summer, 
SSfmL yelio^h, striped brown, lip white, dotted purple 

Aumist ® ® “■» purplish-brown, lip marked red at base, 

ugust, British Guiana; penmana, greemsh white, and purple, spring, Peru. 

parts peat and loam, one-sixth sand. Pot firmly in 
“ summer. Water frcclv March to Sept., 
^^tely other times. Temp., Sept, to March 60“ to 70% March to Sept. 70® 

pot, of sandy poa, undor 

■«-CoJ«-Jwhito, July, 6 ft.. S. Africa; aatatoms, white, 
oept., iMatal, purpurea, red and white, 10 to 15 ft., India, Burma, China; tomen. 
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tosoy yellow and red, 10 to 15 fl., Ceylon; Wa/tlHy wliiic, large climber, India; 
varugatCy rose, red and yclIcAv, June* G 10 20 ft., India, China. 

Bayonet Plant, sec Aciph^lla squarrosa. 

Bay Tree» see Laurus nobilis. 

Bead Tree, sec Nlelia. 

Bean, Broad, sec Vicia Faba\ Butter •, sec Phasfoltis vulgarise Dutch-, see P. 
cofcitieus var. albus'y French-, see P. vulgar is'y Haricot-, see P. vulgarise 
Kidney-, see P. vulgarise •Lily, see Nymphoidcs; Scarlet Runner-, sec P. 
cofrin£us\ -Tree, sec Cfratonia 6iiiqua. 

Beard Tongue, see Penstemon. 

Bearberry, see Arctostaphylos. 

Bear’s Breech, see Acanlhu.^ moUis\ -Ear, sec Primula auricula\ -Ear Sanscle, 
see Coftusa Matthiolii\ -foot Fern, see Huntafa Tyertnannii; -paw Fern, see 
Polypodium Aleyenianum. 

Beaucamea — Liliaceae. Greenhouse tree-like plants with tall trunks somewhat 
swollen at base, long linear leaves and small whitish flowers in panicles. Some- 
times retained in the genus Nolina. 

Culture: Compost, two parts fibrous loam, one part silver sand. Pot, March, 
in well-drained pots. Water freely March to Sept., moderately otl^cr times. 
Temp., Sept, to March 45^ to 50*^, Nlarch to Sept. 55^ to Gj^. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in sandy loam in temp. 6^^ in Feb. or March. 
Species Cultivated: B, recurvaia (syn. Judina (uberculata), leaves recurved, to 
30 ft., Mexico. 

Beaufortia — Myrtaceae. Greenhouse, evergreen flowering shrubs. First intro- 
du^-id early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts leaf-mould, loam and peat, one-sixth sand. 
Pot and prune, Maj^ch; make soil quite firm and drain pots well. Water freely 
May to Aug., moderately at other times. Temp., Sept, to March 45^ to 50®, 
March to Sept. 55® to 65®. 

Propagation: By cuttings of firm shoots inserted in sandy soil in temp. 55® to 
65® in summer. 

Species Cultivated: B. dteussatOy scarlet, May, 3 ft., Australia; purpurea^ 
purple, July, 2 to 3 ft., Australia; sparsay red, June, 2 to 3 ft., Australia. 

Beaumontia — Apocynauae. Stove climber. First introduced early nineteenth 
century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts peat and loam, one-sixth sand. Position, 
large tub or border, well drained. Shoots to climb roof. Pot or plant, March. 
Water abundantly May to Aug., moderately after\vards. Temp., Sept, to March 
60® to 70®; March to Sept. 70® to 80®. 

Propagation: By cuttings inserted in sandy soil in temp. 75® in March. 
Species CuLTiN* ATE d; Cochin-China; grandijloray ‘Nepal Trumpet 

Flower white, July to Aug., 15 to 20 ft., India; Jerdonianay 15 to 20 ft., India« 

Beauty Bush, see Kolkwtizia amabilU^ 

Bedstraw^ see Galium. 

Beech, see Fagus; -Fern, see DryopUris Phegopt^ris. 

Beet, sec Beta; Leaf or Spinach-, sec B. vulgaris var. Cicla\ -root or Sugar-, 
see B. vulgaris. 

Beewort, see Acorus. 

Begonia — Dfgoniaceae, Warm, greenhouse fibrous and tuberous-rooted peren- 
nials. Some arc grown for flowers and others for ornamental foliage. First 
introduced mid-eighteenth century. 

Culture of Tuberous- rooted Type: Compost, equal parts loam and leaf- 
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mould and one part of equal proportions of dried cow manure and silver sand. 
Start tubers to grow in Feb. or March by placing them in leaf-mould in shallow 
boxes in temp. 65® to 70°. When rooted, plant in small "^ots and afterwards 
transfer to large ones. Water modcraiely at first, fully afterwards. Feed with 
diluted liquid manure when growth is active. Shade from sun. After flowering, 
gradually withhold water and keep dry till Feb. Store in pots on their sides in 
temp. 50' to 55® in winter. For outdoor culture start tuoers in March, and when 
rooting begins transplant into boxes, grow in heat till May, then plant out early 
in June in rich soil in partial shade. Lift tubers in Sept., place in bo.xes to ripen 
off, then store as advised for pot tubers. 

Culture op Fibrous-rooted Type: Compost, same as advised for tuberous- 
rooted specie. Sow seeds in Jan. or Feb. in temp, of Gj® to 75®, or insert cuttings 
in pots in a similar temp, in Feb. or March. Grow the seedlings or rooted cuttings 
on, first in small and then larger pots in temp. 55® to 65®. Water moderately. 
Syringe daily. Shade from sun. Keep moist during earlier stages of growth. In 
autumn keep air drier and maintain ;cmp. of 55®. Feed occasionally with liquid 
manure. After flowering gradually withhold water, and keep rather dry dll 
March, when begin to give water and repot <0 grow and make larger planu. 

Culture op Ornamental-leaved Type: Compost, as advised in previous 
case. Pot in spring. Grow in shady position. Water freely in spring and 
mmmer, moderately in winter. Winter temp. 45® to 55®, summer temp. 55® to 
65®. Feed with weak liquid manure in summer. 

Propaoatio.v: Ornamental-leaved type by leaf cuttings in spring or summer 
Winter-flowenng, by cutUngs as described abo\'e or by seeds. Fibrous-rooted, 
by seeds or cuttings. Tuberous-rooted type by seeds sown on surface of fine 
sandy compost m temp. 65® to 75® in Feb., and grow seedlings on as advised for 
tubers; also by cutangs of young shoots in the spring. 

Tuberous-rooted Species Cultivated: B. B<Tlinii, scarlet, 1 to 2 ft., hybrid- 
Maunsis, scarlet, summer, 2 ft., Bolivia; Clarkti, rose, summer, Peru; Davisii 
red, summer, Pem; Ptarcei, ycUow, summer, i ft., Bolivia; rosafftora, rose. 

Veilehit, red, summer, Peru. The foregoing were the orieinal 
parents of the present race of single and double-flowered tuberous-rooted begonias 
grown ID gardens. For names of varieties see trade lists. 

Fibrous-rootm Species Cultivated: B. albo-coccitua, scarlet and white 

white, spring, 3 to 4 ft., Jamaica; artgularis, 
while, white-vcined fobage, 8 ft., Brazil; earminata, scarlet, 2 ft., hybrid* 
manta, scarlet, April, 3 to 4 ft., Brazil; Dregei, white, July, i to 3 ft.. S. Africa 
pink. Sept., ^ina; FrotbelH, scarlet, i ft., Ecuador; fucksioides, 
^le^ winter, 4 to 6 ft., Mexico; foliosa, white and rose, summer, serai- 
Krib rose-pink, winter, pendulous or climbing, 

2^ ft rose-pii^, summer, i ft., Mc.xico; incamata, rose, winte? 

2 ’ *n«w, white, winter. 1 to 2 ft., BrazU; Ingramii, deep pink, 

3 ft-, hybrid; manicata, pink, winter, 9 to 12 in. 

to f 3 5 ft., Janiaica; Sclia^ffiana, white 

J i 3 ft*» Brazd; jonpr^ormr, rose, red or white, winter, 6 to 18 in., 
Brazil^ and vars., of which gtganUa rosea is very distinct, bearing laree sterile 

?8 iT’hvr?""’ J of Socotra; JieS, Dec.! 

W^^hybnd, and numerous other hybrids and varieties such as Gloire de 

Species Cultivated: B. albo-tieta, greenish-white 
foW gW ^een spotted sHver. i to it ft., BrazU; ref Sid wMte 

speckled with white^ 

white or rose, fobage deeply lobed. 2 to a ft 
white, foliage deep velvety greened bright green I m ij hi’ 

te- purplish-black „d green: 


Mexicoj Udniata ( 


i| to 2 


,syn. B 

PKiTia 


o a A » t VI wiuic, louage green dotted whita 

with Brazil; mttalliea, blush-white, foli^e green 

wiA metallic lustre, 3 to 4 ft., BrazU; olbia, white. foUage bronz;:.gr^ d?t“d 
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white, 1 ft., Brazil; Rix-cultosum (B. Rex of horticulture), pale rose, foliage 
metallic green marked silver and purple, 2 ft., Assam; fuinifoUay rose-pink, 
foliage lobed, bron/c-green, 2 to 4 ft., hybrid; sanguineOy while, foliage rich 
green above, blood-red beneath, 4 ft., Brazil. 

Belamcanda — Iridaceae. Perennial with stout rootstocks cultivated for the 

flowers and also for the ornamental black seeds that remain when capsule splits. 
Culture: Soil, rich sandy. Position, sunny. 

Propagation: By seeds; division. 

Species Culttvated: B. chinensisy orange, spotted red, summer, to 4 ft., China, 
Japan; JJabelleUCy light yellow, spotted orange at base, autumn, Japan. 

Belladoima Lily» see Amaryllis Belladonna. 

Bell Flower, see Campanula and Wahlenbcrgia; -Heather, see Erua cinereoi 
-wort, see Uvularia. 

BelUs (Daby) — Compositae, Hardy herbaceous perennials. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny or shady, Plant, Oct. or March. 
Propagation: By divbion of old plant in June, inserting di\ isions 3 in. apart in 
shady border; seeds sown i in. deep in boxes of light soil in cold frame in March, 
transplanting seedlings in open border in July. 

Species Cultivated: B, perennis (lore^pUnOy and its numerous varieties, native 
of Britain, etc.; rotundifolia catrulescensy white, tinged blue, June, 3 in., Algeria; 
^loesiriSy bright red, yellow dbk, June, 4 to 6 in., Medit. 

BelUum (False Daisy)— Compositae. Hardy annuals and perennials. First intro- 
duced mid -eighteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, sandy loam. Position, rockery or border sheltered from north- 
east winds. Plant, April. 

Propagation: By divbion of plants in March; annuals by seeds sown as for 
Bellb. 

Species Cultivated: B. bellidioidesy white, July, 3 in., Medit. Region, perennial; 
mimUwn, white, Aug., 3 in., Greece, annual. 

Btloperont—Acanthaeeae. Stove evergreen flowering shrubs. First introduced 
early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts leaf-mould, loam and sand. Pot, March, 
moderately firmly. Position, sunny greenhouse. Temp., Sept, to March 60® to 
70^, March to Sept. 70® to 80^. Water freely May to Sept., mt^erately afierwards. 
Remove points of shoots occasionally in summer to induce dwarf growth. 

Propagation: By cuttings inserted singly in small pots of light sandy soil in 
temp. 75® in Feb., March or April. 

Species Cultivated: B. guttata, * Shrimp Plant % , white spotted, purple, it ft., 
Mexico; oblongata, rosy purple, 3 ft., Aug., Brazil; violacea, violet, Aug., 3 ft«, 
Brazil. 

Benjamin Bush» see Lindera Benefiin* 

Benthamxa, see Comus. 

Benzoin^ see Lindera* 

Berberidopsis — Flaeourtiaeeae. Climbing shrub, hardy in warmest localities only, 
half-hardy in Midlands and North; evergreen. First introduced mid-nineteenth 
century. 

CuLTU^: Soil, sandy loam. Position, against wall of any aspect including 
those facing north; protect in severe winter with straw or macs. Good wall 
shrub for cool greenhouse. Plant, Oct. or April. Prune straggly shoots only in 
April. Requires training. 

Propagation: By seeds sown J in. deep in well-drained pots of sandy soil, in 
temp. 55^ in March; cuttings of young shoots in similar soil and temp.; layering 
of shoots in the open in Sept., Oct. or Nov. 

Species Cultivated: B. corallina, * Coral Berry *, crimson, summer, 5 to 10 
GhUe* 
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B^rberis (Barberry) — Berberidaceae. An extensive family ol beautiful and easily 
^own shrubs, evergreen and deciduous, the former grown mainly for beauty of 
flower and the latter for autumn colouring and fruits. Berries of the Common 
Barberry {B. vulgaris) make excellent preserve. Many species make good hedges. 
Some species formerly included in this genus have been transferred to Mahonia. 

Culture: Any well-cultivated soil. Position, anywhere except in dense shade, 
but prefer sunny warm conditions and thrive on dry ^^ndy or chalky formations. 
Plant deciduous species Oci. or March; evergreens require care, Oct. or April 
being best. Deciduous species are better for an occasional thinning out of older, 
darker coloured wood in winter; evergreen species require no pruning. 

Propagation: By seed sown i in. deep in sheltered border in Nov., resultant 
plants show considerable variation; cuttings of firm young shoots in sandy soil in 
cold frame in Sept.; layering shoots in spring. 

Specific names are confused especially where slocks arc raised from seed for 
distribution. Over 170 species known to cultivation, mostly highly ornamental, 
and some of the best are given here. 

Deciduous Species Cultivated: B. aggregatCy coral berries, 6 ft., China, and 
var. PraUiix brevipankulalay flowers yellow, berries red, 6 ft., China; chiUanfnsiSy 
a newer species with yellow and orange flowers and black fruits, 6 ft., Andes; 
OiUria, young growths tinted copper, brilliant plum-coloured fruits, 12 ft., spread- 
ing, Himalaya; concinnay very large amber-red berries, 3 ft., Himalaya; 
dulyophyUay young shoou covered white bloom, red fruits, 6 ft., Yunnan; Jamesi- 
anCy pretty foliage spring to autumn, coral fruits, 8 ft., W. China; Lyciumy light 
pecn foliage, showy purple fruits, 8 ft., spreading, often half-cvcrgrccn, Hima- 
laya; mUxfoltay enmson oblong fruits, 5 ft., China; montanay newer species 
to B. chillarunsts but with larger flowers; polyanihay large clusters salmon* 
red fruits, oft,, VV. China; rubro^tiUa^ probably the finest of all fruiting Bar- 
bemes, arge, translucent arnber-red berries, hybrid; Suboldiiy rounded bush, 
? • yelmwtth-rcd berries, Japan; ThwxbergHy brilliant autumn foliage and red 
ft., Japan and China, and numerous varieties; vxdgarisy ‘Common Bar- 
wny , 10 ft., Europe inc. Britain, several named varieties; WilsoncUy coral red 
bciTics, 4 ft., spreading, W, China, and vars. Stapjianay subraulialaia and globosai 
jnmnantnsts, large bright red berries, 4 ft., spreading, W. China. 

Evergreen Species Cultivated: B. cctinacanthay yellow flowers, blue fruits. 

Chile; Aqui/oliumy sec Mahonia; asiciicoy rather tender, 
b ft., Himalaya; 6 ft., W. China; purple fruits, erect, lo 

IL, var. rumay dwarf to 15 in., compact, seldom flowering; candiduloy low 

rounded to a ft., bright yellow flowers, purple fruiu, China; ChenauUHy hybrid, 
5 It., Loxuy newer species similar to B. Hookfriy leaves white beneath. ^ ft.. 

i*^*"*® growing and suitable for hedging, flowers orange, 
Pl'J"»:Coloured fruits, lo ft., ChUe; Gagnepainii, handsome, 
aSw? ? heterophylla, half-evergreen, to 5 ft., Chfle; 

^ ?■' growing, to 4 ft., makes good hedge, 

Himalaya; hypokenna, similar to last, foliage white beneaUi, 
(rood ja^nua, xc Mahonia; Juluuuu, dense growth makii^ 

^ screen to 8 ft., very hardy, dark blue fruits. Cent. China; Ivuarifolia, nevw 
bnght orange-rr^ flowers, fruit blue-black, 8 A., ChUe; lologensis, natural 
dT^^" suffused apneot, magnificent shrub, 8 A., ChUe; pruinosa, 
^ i®®ves, purple fruits, vigorous to 8 A., S.W. China; Sar- 

® Souluana, 

hybrid to in Cent. China; rtenophylloy strong-growing graceful 

golden flowere, and numerous varieties including coecineia and 
vtrrwuhsa, arching shoots, shiny foliage, pruinosc flowers, slow-growing 

Hardy climbing deciduous shrubs. Scarcely meriting 

cumvauon. Fu-st introduced early eighteenth century. ^ 

UW-TURE OF Hardy Species: SoU, sandy loam. Position, against south wall 
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well-drained border. Plant, Oct. to Feb. Prune, Feb., cutting off soft points of 
strong shoots and removing weak shoots ahogether. 

Propagation : Hardy species by cuttings of shoots 6 in. long inserted half their 
depth and 3 in. apart in sheltered border in Oct.; greenliousc species by cuttings 
at any time. 

Species Cultivated: B. racemosa^ greenish, Sept., 6 to 8 ft., Japan; scandens 
(syn. B. volubilis)^ ‘ Supplejack *, white, July, 10 to 12 ft., U.S.A, 

Ber^moty see Monarda didyina\ see Slaiiha aguatica. 

Bergenia — Saxi/ragacfae. Hardy perennial plants with large, more or less ever- 
green foliage, some richly coloured in winter. Formerly known as Saxifraga and 
Megasea. 

Culture: Any good, deep, fairly heavy soil. Position, light shade beneath tall 
trees. 

Propagation: By division of old plants in spring; seeds. 

Species Cultivated: B. Beesiana^ rich rose, early summer, 12 in., Himalaya, 
cordifolia (syns. B, AUgasia and Saxifraga cordifolia)^ pink, spring, 12 in., Siberia; 
and var. purpmta^ deep reddish-purple, taller panicles: erassifolia (syn. Saxifraga 
crassifolia) y pink, early summer, 15 in., Siberia, Mongolia; ligulatOy while or 
pink, spring, 12 to 15 in., Himalaya; Slracfuyi^ white, early summer, g to 12 in., 
Himalaya. 

Berkheya (South African Thistle) — ComposUae. Ornamental thistJe-like herbs. 
Culture: Soil, porous, gritty with lime rubble. Position, hot and sunny. 
Propagation: By seeds in spring, pot seedlings in young state and plant in 
permanent quarters when well rooted. 

Species Cultivated: B. macrouphalay orange, July, 3 ft., Natal; purpurea^ 
bluish-purple, Aug. to Sept., 3 ft., S. Africa; radula (syn. B. Adlumii)^ yellow, 
July, 3 to 6 ft., Transvaal. 

Bermuda Buttercup, sec Oxalis cemaa; -Lily^ see Lilitim longxflorum var. 
eximium; -Satinflower, see Sis^rinckiim bermudiana. 

Bertoloma — AUlastomauai, Stove trailing foliage plants, purplish underneath 
and various metallic colours above. First introduced mid-nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts peat, leaf-mould and sand. Position, well- 
drained pans in shady, close stove or warm greenliousc* Pot, Feb. or March* 
Temp., Sept, to March 60® to 70^, March to Sept. 75® to 85®. Water daily April 
to Sept., once or twice a week at other times. 

Propagation: By cuttings inserted in light $oU in pots or pans under bell-glass 
in temp. 75® in spring. 

Species Cultivated: B. HouUeanCy leaves green and carmine, 6 in., Brazil; 
maculatay leaves pink and purple, 6 in. Brazil ; mamioratay leaves silvery white 
and purple, 6 in., Brazil; pubtscais, leaves light green, with chocolate band, 
Ecuador. 

Bessera — Liliaceae (or Amaryllidactae). Half-hardy bulbous plant. First intro- 
duced mid-nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts loam, leaf-mould, peat, and coarse silver sand* 
Position, well-drained pots in cold greenhouse. Pot, Oct. or Nov. Water freely 
during active growth. Keep more or less dry after foliage dies down until new 
growth begins. Requires plenty of sun. May be grown in well-drained border 
outdoors at foot of a south wall. 

Propagation: By offsets removed and treated as old bulbs at potting time. 
Species Cultivated: B. eUgans, ‘ Coral Drops *, scarlet, summer, 18 in. to 2 ft., 
Mexico* 

Beta {Rccf)—Cfunopodiacfae. Esculent vegetables, sometimes grown as orna- 
mental foliage plants. Leaves crimson, green or white. First introduced mid- 
sixteenth century. 

Culture of Beetroot: Sandy soil manured for previous crop best. Sow 
globe type in April to provide early roots and make main sowing of long type for 
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Horage in mid-May in drills i in. deep, 15 in. apart. Thin seedlings in June to 
8 in. Lift roots in Nov. and store in tool shed. Crop takes 18 weeks from time 
of.vjwing till rc^y for use. Seeds retain their vitality up to 10 years old. Two 
ounces of seed wiU sow a row 50 ft, long, 

CuLTt^ OF Spinach Beet: Sow seeds li in. deep in rows i8 in. apart in 
Aprt. Thin seedlings in May to 9 m. apart in row. Use leaves only, like spinach 
Soil and manure as for beetroot, 

CuLTU^ OF Ornamental Beet: Sow seeds \ in. deep in boxes of light soil in 
temp. 60 to 70 in M«ch; transfer seedlings to cold frame in April and plant in 
beds in tlower garden m May. 

Species CuLTryAi^: 5 . vulgaru, ' Beet ‘ Beetroot Sugar Beet ‘ Mangel 
thick roots of various forms, colours and sizes, var. Cxcla, ' Spinach Beet ‘ Chard ’ 
and some forms with variegated, scarlet, white and green ornamental foliage. ’ 
Betel Nutf see Cathecu. 

Bethlehem Sage^ see Pulmonaria saccharatao 
Betonlca, see Stachys. 

Betony, see Stachys, 


Bet^ {'Bat^)—BetutMeae. Hardy ornamental deciduous trees and shrubs 
forums'* purposes and making hsh ca-sks and bobbins. Bark u«d 
for tanning fish nets. Some 40 species are known to cultivation. '1 he native 

in Marche'S w of sandy soU in sheltered borders 

^ vtar old ^ covered. Transplant seedlings when 

Biriw ^itin^^y^rglt ^ ^^^ilver 

HemUoR* Cm.'MVATEp: B. c^Uo-gTondii, silver trunk, large foliage ft N 

between B. pendula and B. papyri/era; Unla^ Black ’ 
«^t N E /ut.a.'^TcIlow BiX'. yeUow 

‘SwBirch^coit F ^ and lesser stature; pendula, 

/«« « I * 5 ® Europe, including Britain, vars. daUcarlua, * Swedish Birrh • 

habi.,>.r,^.uM. sender uprSht h^blf A-a! 

*niaIlgS5?S ’ '^«P*ng. ioungu, the best weeping form fo^ 


l>crbaceous perennials. 

preferably slightly shaded. 

Propagation: By seeds. 

yello^vish-green and pinkish-brown. 
Ufe -B worm: 

perennial herbs. 

April. ’ ordinary. Position, sunny border. Plant perennials, Oct. or 

^rr; t=»it::.ijviiassir-ss 

■israsr-si,*; 'sr 
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terrulata (syn. B. grandifinra), yellow, July, 3 ft., Mexico. For B. atTOsanguinea and 
B. dahlioidts, see Cosmos. 

Bifrenaria— Orc/urfjfrar. A genus of epiphytic orchids. In a few species the 
scapes arc racemose, others have short erect spikes, with I to 5 large flowers, their 
pseudo-bulbs pyramidal, leaves usually one, hard, leathery persistent. 

Culture: Compost, largely loam fibre with one part in three of peat and 
sphagnum moss. A decided rest is needed in winter in a temp, of 50°, many will 
withstand less if dry; summer 60® to 80°. Water may then be freely given. 

Drainage should be ample. ,, , rr , 

Proi'aoatio.n: By division of plants or by healthy back bulbs taken off when 
repotting in the spring, and laid in a damp place till growth is seen. 

Species Cultivated: B. atropurpurea, purplish red, spring, summer, Brazil; 
auranliaca, yellow, Jan. to March, S. America; Harrisoniae, i to li ft., ivory white, 
lip purple, densely haired, winter, spring, Brazil; inodora, greenish yellow with 
purple flushes, winter, spring, Brazil; pubigera, while, rose-flushed, lip deeper 
rose, whitish haired, summer, Brazil; t^ianl/tina, purple-violet, summer, Brazil. 

Bigelowia, see Ghrysothamnus. 

Bigoonia, sec Anisostichus. 

Bilberry see Vaccinium Mjrtillus, 

Billardiera (Apple Berry) — Pittosporauae. Half-hardy evergreen climber. First 
introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture; Soil» good ordinary > well drained. Position, south or south-west 
wall in mild districts only. Plant, April. Prune away all weak or dead shoou 
in April. 

Propagation: By cuttings inserted in sandy soil in a temperature of 55®; also 
by seeds sown in above temperature. 

Species Cultivated: B. longiflora^ creamy-white to purple, succeeded by blue 
edible berries, summer, 5 ft., Tasmania. 

Billbergia — Bromeliactae. Stove, flowering, epiphytic, evergreen plants. First 
introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts fibrous loam, rough peat, leaf-mould and 
silver sand. Pot, March. Water freely always. Good drainage essential. 
Temp., Sept, to March 65^ to 75®, March to Sept. 70* to 80®. 

Propagation: By large-sized offshoots inserted singly in small pots of sandy 
peat in temp. 85® in April. 

Species Cultivated: S. iridifolia^ scarlet, yellow and crimson, 18 in., Brazil; 
LibonianOy red, green and blue, i to 2 ft., Brazil; Luttfiy rosy-pink, i ft., Brazil; 
Mordiiy blue, pink and rose, i ft., Brazil; nutansy yellowish -green with blue 
margins, if ft., Brazil; palUscens (syn. B. BaAw), green and violet, 18 in., Brazil; 
vittata, red and violet, 18 in. to 2 ft., Brazil; ^briruiy 1 ft., Brazil. 

Bindweed, see Convolvulus and Calystegia. 

Binotia — Orchidaceae. A monotypic epiphyte near to Cochi ioda. 

Culture: Compost, etc., as for Odonotglossum; wiincr temp, should be 55^- 
Propacation: By division of large plants or by back bulbs as with Bifrenaria. 
Species Cultivated: B. braz.ili^isy flowers 6 to 13, green with an olive-brown 
suffusion, lip while, tinged green, yellow haired, autumn, Brazil. 

Birch, see Betula. 

Bird Cherry, see Prunus Padus\ •of Paradise Flower, see Strelitzi^ Reginae, 

Birdseye Maple, sec Aur 5 CC€harinum\ -Primrose, see Primula farinosa. 

Bird^ 6-foot Stonecrop, see Stdum pulcluUum\ -Trefoil^ see Lotus cornicuUUus\ 
-Violet, see Viola pedoia, 

Bird^s Nest Fern, see Asplenium Nidus. 

Birthwort, see Aristo lochia. 
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BlscntcUa — Cruciferoi. Biennial or perennial plants. 

Culture: Any reasonably good soil. Position^ sunny pocket in the rock 
garden. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in light sandy soil. 

Species Cultivated: B. laevigaUi, yellow^ 9 in., summer, Europe. 

Bishop’s Gap9 see Mitella; see Epinudium alpmum. 

Bitter Almond, see Pruniis Amygdalus var. amara; -Cress, see Card amine; 
•Nat, see Ctaya amara; -Root, sec Lewisia udiviva; -Vetch, see Lathyrus vemnsi 
-wort, see G^dana and Lewisia. 

Bixa — Bixcceae. Stove evergreen flowering tree, source of annatto dye. First 
introduced late seventeenth century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts loam, one part peat and sUver sand. Pot, 
March. Water freely March to Sept., moderately other times. Temp., Sept, 
to March 60® to 70®, March to Sept. 75® to 85®. 

Propagation: By cuttings of shoots six to twelve months old, inserted in small 
pots of sandy soil in temp. 85°, June to Aug, and by seeds sown in heat. 

Species Cultivated: B. Orellana^ * Annatto pink, summer, W. Indies. 

Black Hellebore, sec BilUborus nigeri -Maple, see Acer saceharinum var. nigrvm; 
-Poplar, see Populus nigra; -thorn, see Prunus spinosa; -wood Acacia, see 
Acacia melanoi^lon. 

Blackberry, see Rubus; American- or Gntleaved^ see Rubus laciniafus; 
Evergreen Thornless*, see R. ulmi/olius var. inermis. 

Black-eyed Susan, see Thunbergia data and Rudbeckia hirtau 

Blacking Plant, see Hibiscus Resa-sinensis* 

Blackstonia (Yellow Centaury, Yellow-wort)— Hardy biermiaU, 
Suitable for large gardens only. 

Culture: Soil, heavy loam. Posidon, mobt borders. 

Propagation: By seeds sown 4 in. deep in shady beds outdoors in July, trans- 
planting seedlings into flowering posidons in Oct. 

SpECtBS Cultivated: B. perfoliate (syn. Chlora perfoliata)^ yellow, June, 1 ft. 
Britain, 


Bladder Pern, see Cystopteris; -Herb, see Physalis AUukengw, -Nut see 
ataphjfUa pirmata; -Senna, see Cclutea arborescens; -wort^ sec Utriculaxia. 

Blaeberry, see Vacciniwn Myrtillus. 

^a^oT^—LUuuxoi. Greenhouse, fleshy-rooted, evergreen flowering plants, 
rirst introduced early nineteenth century. 

C^turb: Compost, equal parts peat, loam and silver or river sand. Pot, Oct. 
00^ drainage, firm potting and moderate-sized pots essential. Water freely Mav 

^ May, none at other times. Temp., 

Ort to Feb. ^ to 50 , Feb. to April 50® to 55®, April to Oct. 55® to 6<i®. 

^opao^on: By seeds and offsets or divisions of old plants at potting Hm.- , 

A C^tivated: B. gratidiftora (syn. B. Cuminghamii), crimson, July, s ft., 

A«tr ^5 darowa y^ow, June, 18 in., Australia; marginata, crimson, summer. 
2 ft, Australia; nobUu, orange, July, 2 ft., Australia, 

B l a nke t Flower, see Gaillardia anstaia. 

Bladiig Star, see Liatris. 

greenhouse and hardy evergreen ferns. 
»eveSe<S™^^tu^.°™ “ introduced late 

Compost, Mual parts loam, leaf-mould, peat and 

modfflaSi ^ady. Water abundanUy AprU to Sept., 

moderately afterwards. Temp., March to Sept. 70® to 80®, Sept, to March 60" 
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jQ -0° Syringe tree species d;nls' I'cb. to Sept. Like many other plants classed as 
stove plants, blechniims often thrive as well in greenhouse temperatures. 

CuiTURE OF Greenholsk Si*icaKs: Comport, as above. Pot, March or ApnI. 
Position, shady. Water freely March to Oct., moderately afterwards. Syringe 
as advised for stove species. I'cmp., March to Sept. 55' to 65*, Sept, to March 

10 55®. , , , 

CuLTi-^RF. OP Hardy Spfcips: Soil, uvo parts sandy peat, one part loam and 

pounded limestone. Posilitm, shady rockeries. Plant, Oct. to April. Water 

freely in dr>' weather. Protect li. penna marina in vcr>' severe weather. 

Propagation: By spores sown on fine sandy peat in well-drained pans in 

temp. 80® at any time; dwarf species by division of plants, Oct. or April. 

Stove Species Cultivated: B. aUenuatwn (syn. Lomaria attenuata)^ Tropics; 

blechnoides (syn B. unilateraU). 6 to 12 in., Irop. America; fraxiruum (syn, B. 

lonfyi/olium), t to 2 ft., W*. Indies; gihbum (syn. Ufmaria gibba)y Xo 5 ft., Nw 

Caledonia, (var. platjpi^raof the trade belongs to this species) ; graciU, i ft., Brazil; 

oeddentaUy I to 2 ft., W. Indies. 

Greenhouse Species Culhvatfd: D. auriculaium (syn. B. bastatum)^ i to 2 ft., 
S. America; amtrcle (syn, Umaria pnrnHa)^ fronds to 2 ft., Cape of Good Hope; 
bfosilUnsf, ‘ Brazilian Tree Fern 2 to 3 ft., Brazil. Peru; capenst, (syn. Umana 
procera)^ New Zealand; coitila^vKumy i to 2 ft., Au.^lralia; discolor (syn. Lomaria 
discolor), Australia; glanduhsurny 2 ft., Mexico; lanceolate (s>'n. Lomarxa lanccolala)^ 
New Zealand; PaUnonii (svn. Ijomaria Pater sonii), dwarf, A\istralia; polypodioida, 
it ft., Brazil; semilalumy ij ft., Brazil; tabulare (syn. Lomaria Doryana), W. Indi«. 

H/SRdy Species Cultivated: B. penna marina (syn. Ijomaria alpina). New Zealand, 
Tasmania, etc,; spuanl (syn. Lomaria spicani)^ ‘ Hard Fern \ ‘ Deer Fern*, 
Europe (Britain), N. America, Asia. 

Bleeding Heart, see Duenira spectabUis. 

Blessed Thistle, see Cnicxis benedicius^ 

Bletia — Orchidaccae. Terrestrial orchids. First introduced early eighteenth 

century. 

Culture: Compost, e<]ual parts loam and leaf-mould with cru.shcd potsherds. 
Pot, March. Position, pots with 2 in. of drainage in each. Water freely March to 
Aug., moderately Aug. to Oct., vcr>* little, or none, aftcr%vards. I'cmp., March 
to Sept. 65® to 75®, Sept, to March 60® to 65®. Resting period winter. Repot in 
early spring. Press the bulbs into the compost but do not cover. Flowers appear 
at base of new p$eudo*bulb, several on tall slender scapes, usually brightly coloured 
tliough not large. 

Propagation: By division of plants after flowering. 

Species Culttvated: B. alia {syn. B. verecunda), purple, W. Indies; caUnulata, 
lilac or purple-lilac, summer, Brazil, Peru; campanulata, deep purple, summer, 
Mexico; Shepkerdii, red-purple and yellow, summer, 3 ft., Jamaica; 5 Arr- 
ratiana, rose-purple and deep purple, spring, summer. New Granada; paiula, 
deep violet-rose, early summer, Haiti. 

Bletilla — Orchidauae. A small terrestrial genus. Habit much the same as 
Bletia, but scapes are terminal and side lob« of the lip are convolute over the 
column. 

Culture: Compost, three parts fibrous loam, one part peat with an addition 
of leaf-mould and sand. B. striata, better known as Bletia hyacinthinay is hardy m 
sheltered places in the soutli of England. It cannot withstand hard frost, and in 
other localities should be placed in a frost-proof bouse; should not be dried out 
in winter. 

Propagation: By division. 

Species Cultivated: B. siriata (syn. BUtia hyacinthina), whitish or lilac, very 
variable, in some purple, in others white, summer, China, Japan. 

Blighia — Sapxndaceae^ Tender tree cultivated in tropics for its edible fruits. 
First introduced late eighteenth century. 
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Cxjlture: Soil, sandy loam and peat. Position, borders in warm greenhoues. 
Temp., March to Sept. 75® to 90“, Sept, to March 65® to 75®. 

Propagation: By cuttings of half-ripened shoots root^ in sandy soil under 
band-glass in temp. 75® to 85®. 

Species Cultivated: B. sapida, ‘ Akee *, straw- or magenta-coloured fruit 3 in. 
long, 30 to 40 ft., W. Africa. 

Blood Berry, see /Purina Aumi/u; -Lily, see Haemanthus; Sanguinaria 

canadensis. 

Bloomeria — Liliaeeae (or Amaryllidaceae). Half-hardy bulbous plant. First 
introduced mid-nineteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, light, sandy. Position, warm border or rockery. Plant bulbs 
2 to 3 in. deep, and 3 in. apart. Sept, to Nov. 

Propagation: By offsets planted, as directed for bulbs. 

Species Cultivated: B. crocea (syn. B. aurea), yellow, July, 1 ft., California; 
CUvelandii, yellow, July, 1 ft., California. 

Blue Alpine Daisy, see Aster alpinus; -Beard, sec Caryoplaris incana; -bell, see 
Endjmkm mnscriptus; -berry, see Vaccinium corymbosum\ -Cedar, sec Cedrus 
atlantiea glau£a\ -Cowslip, see Pulmonaria angusli/olia; -Cohosh, see Caulo- 
phyllum thalietroides; -Cupidone, see Catananche caerulea; -Dawnflower, see 
/pomoea Lean; •'DicitSy see Dichohslemma ptdefullum; -Grass, see Carex; -Gum 
Tree, see Eucalyptus globulus; -Lace Flower, sec Trachynune caerulea; -leaf 
Wattle, see Acacia cyamphylla; -Lotus of the Nile, see Pfymphaea caerulea; 
•Marguerite, see Felicia amelloides; -Pincushion, sec Brunonia australis; 
•Poppy, see Meconopsis betonicifolia; -Spiraea, see Caryopteris; -Willow, see 
Sclix catruUa. 

Bluets^ see Houstonta c<uruka. 

Blnmenbacli^— Slightly tender plants with leaves armed with 
stujging hairs like those of nettles. First introduced early nineteenth century* 
Cot-tuke; SoU, warm, sandy. Position^ warm and sheltered. 

Propagation: By seeds under glass. 

Species CuL-nvATEp: B. Hieronymii, red, 9 to 12 in., summer, biennial. S. 
^enca; ms^nis, white, July, u-aUmg, annual, Montevideo; mullifida, red, 
July, annual, Buenos Aires. * 

Bocconift^ see Maclaya. 


Herbaceous perennial plants allied to RuU. 

p.S^c™d“om SI; *P°' 

Propagation: By seeds sown in spring. 

■= •“ ■“ 

-Asphodel, see Narthccium; -Bean, see 
^ pscudo-bulbless epiphytic orchids, at one time 

flopSilTribLI'S! it" “ 

O'’ westerly aspect and shading in bright weather 

If iieces8aS^”£«‘i^sDrW*'^ ti^ughout the year required, avoid draughts! 

S “ays*; or more, summer 70®, 

ho'^over, resent dbturbance. 

■SOM GULWArao. B . coelesHs , bluuh-violet, 3 to 4 in. across, late summer 
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Colombia; LaVxndei^ rose, yellow and while, late summer, Colombia; Lawren* 
ceancy while marked violet, lip p iising to violct-purplc, summer, Colombia; 
violo^eae (syn. Huntleya nWarra), violet, shading to while, summer, Guiana* 

Boltonia — Compositae, Hardy herbaceous perennials. First introduced mid* 
eighiccnth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary moist loam. Position, sunny or shady borders* 
Plant, Oct. or April. 

Propagation : By division of roots in April. 

Spkcies Cultivated: B. asUroidesy ‘ False Chamomile*, white, July, 4 to 5 ft*, 
N. America; latisquarruiy blue*violct, 2 to 8 ft., N* America* 

^om^re^—Amaryllida^fat (or Alstroemeriactae), Greenhouse, climbing, flowering 
perennials. First introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts peat, leaf-mould, loam and sand. Pot or 
plant, March. Position, large pots, tubs or beds, well drained. Water freely 
April to Sept., moderately other limes. Temp., Sept* to March 45® to 50% 
March to Sept. 55^ to 65®. 

Propagation: By seeds sown \ in. deep in pots of light sandy soil in temp* 65^ 
in March; division of roots in March. 

Species Cultivatid: B, aculifolia, red, yellow and green, autumn, 5 to 6 ft., 
Mexico; Banksiiy pink and greenish-while, spoiled, hybrid; cantahigUnsis, 
reddish-orange, autumn, 8 ft., hybrid; Carderi, rose, autumn, 6 to 8 ft., 
Colombia; ^duliSy crimson, July, 5 to 6 ft., Trop. America; muUiftoray red and 
orange, autumn, 6 to 8 ft., Colombia and Venezuela; pal<uocensis (syn. B. 
tonferta)y carmine-rose, Aug., 6 to 8 ft., Colombia* 

Bona-Nox, see Coionyxixon aaiUatum^ 

Bonavist) see Do/iV//or Lablab. 

Bonstcdtia^ see Epimedium. 

Boophooe, Atnaryllidcueae. Half-hardy or greenhouse bulbous- rooted plants* 
First introduced late eighteenth century. Also known as Buphane. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts peat, loam and sand. Pot, Sept. Water only 
when new growth begins, then give moderate quantity; cease to give any after 
leaves turn yellow. Temp., Sept, to Nov. 50® to 55®, Nov, to March 55® to 65®, 
March to Sept. 65® to 75®. Plants must have full exposure to sun. 

Propagation: By oflsets inserted in small pots and grown like large bulbs. 
Species Cultivated: B. ciliarisy purple, summer, i ft.; dUlUhCy purple, 
summer, 1 ft., S. Africa. 

Bora go (Borage) — Boragin(ict<u. Hardy annual and perennial plants. Commoa 
species (B. ojjicinalis) used for flavouring claret-cup and as a bee food. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny rockeries, dry banks. Sow seeds of 
common borage annually in March where required to grow, afterwards thinning 
seedlings to 8 in. apart. 

Propagation: Annuals by seeds sown as above; perennials by division of 
roots in April. 

Species Cultivated: B, laxifioray blue, Aug., i ft., Corsica, perennial; officinalis, 
* Common Borage *, annual, blue, summer, i to 2 ft., Britain* 

Borecole or Kale, see Brassua fimbriata. 

Boronia — Rutaccae, Greenhouse, flowering, evergreen shrubs. Flowers fragrant* 
First introduced late eighteenth century* 

Culture: Compost, two parts fibrous peat, one part silver sand and pounded 
charcoal. Pot directly after flowering. Drain the pots well and make compost 
quite firm. Cut off points of young shoots when 3 in. long to promote bushy 
growth. Water freely April to Sept., moderately afterwards. Place plants in 
semi-shady position outdoors June to Aug. Temp., Sept* to March 45® to 50®, 
March to Sept* 50® to 6o®* 
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Propagation: By cuttings of firm young shoots inserted in sandy soil, in temp. 
55^ June to Aug., under bell-glass. 

SPEcrES Cultivated: 5 . tlaiioty rosy carmine. May, 3 to 4 ft., Australia; 
hiUTOphyllcy rose, May, a to 3 ft., Australia; jmgasligma, maroon and yellow, 
April, j8 in., Australia; pclygali/olia, pink, 2 ft., June, Australia; senulatay 
* Australian Native Rose \ rose, June, 2 to 3 ft., Australia. 

Boatoa Ivy^ see Partfunocissus tricuspidata, 

Botrychinm — Opkioglossauoi. Hardy and half-hardy deciduous ferns. 

Culturb: Compost, equal parts sandy loam and peat. Position, moist, shady 
rockery, or in grass, fialf-nardy species in cool greenhouse. Plant, April. 
Water freely in dry weather 'during summer. 

Propagation: By division of roots in April. 

Species Cultivated: B* disseciumy 2 ft., America; lurutriay * Moonwort 
Moon Fern 4 to 5 in., Britain; matrUoriiufolium, 4 to 6 in., Europe; Urnatumy 
6 to 12 in., New Zealand, not hardy in Britain; virginianwn, 16 to 18 in., N. 
Temp. Zone. 

Bottle-braeh Tree, see Callistemon. 


Boogaiavillea — Nyctagirui££ae. Stove climbing deciduous plants. Coloured 
bracts chief floral attraction. First introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, two-thirds turfy loam, one-third leaf-mould and sand. 
Pot or plant, Feb.^ Position, 5 . glcbra in pots with shoots trained round wire 
trellb; B. speciosa in bed 3 ft. wide and 18 in. deep, branches and shoots being 
trained up roof. Prune shoots of previous year’s growth to within 1 in. of base 
annually m Feb. Water abundantly March to Sept., moderately Sept, to Nov., 
none afterwards. Temp., Feb. to May 55^ to 60®, May to Sept. 65® to 75®, 
Sept to Feb. 50® to 55®. 

Propagation: By cuttings of young shoots 3 in. long, removed with small 
portion of branch attached, inserted in 2 in. pots of sandy soil, under bell-glass in 
temp. 70® to 80®, March, April or May. 

Species Cultivated: B. Buttiana (syn. B. ‘ Mrs. Butt B. ‘ Crimson Lake ’), 
cri^n, 5 to 15 ft., prob. Brazil, var. ‘ Mrs. McLean ’ (var. * Orange King *); 
glabra, rose, summer, 5 to 8 ft., Brazil, var. Saitderiana, rich rose; speclabilis, lilac- 
ros^ summer, 15 ft., Brazil, var. superba, deep rose. There are several named 
varieties listed by nurserymen. 


Bomdiig Bet, see Saporutria officinalis flare plena. 

Bousiii^^tia — Basellaccac. Half-hardy tuberous-rooted climber with fragrant 
nojVOT. First introduced early nineteen^ century. 

Cultum: Soil, light, sandy. Position, back wall of greenhouse or south wall or 
iCDce outdoors during summer. Plant tubers in small pots in temp. 55® in March, 
tor transplMting outdoors in June, or in bed in Feb. for greenhouse culture. Lift 
outdoor ^bers m Oct, and store in sand during winter; those in greenhouse bed 
le^ie undisturbed. Water freely in summer, none in winter. 

Propagation:^ By inserting tubercles removed from the stems in sandy soil in 
temp. 55 m spring or autumn. 

Cultivated: B. baselloides, * Madeira Vine white, autumn, 6 to 8 ft., 

BorowuclU— Greenhouse, flowering, evergreen shrubs with fragrant 
aowm. First introduced late eighteenth century. 

^mpos^ equal parts fibrous loam, leaf-mould, peat and silver sand. 

1 ‘ shortening shoots of previous year’s growth to within 

■ Water mo^ratcly Feb. to May, and Aug. to Nov., freely May 

55* to 75», Sept, to Feb. 55- 
plants in cold frame from June to Sept. 

cuttings of young shoots 2 in. long, inserted in pots of sandy 

* cuttings ofroots inserted in similar sou in spring^ 
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Species Cultivated: B. anguslifoUay red, Sept., 2 ft., Mexico; Humboldtn^ 
white, winter, 2 to 3 ft.; Jasmini/Iora^ while, winter, 2 ft., S, America; Urnifolia 
(syn. B, triphyila), scarlet, winter, 2 ft., Mexico; and numerous hybrids as, ‘The 
Bride’, white. 

Bower Plant see Ponder ea jasminioides. 

Bowkeria — Scrophularioceof. Tender evergreen shrub. 

Culture: An attractive shrub of 10 ft. for a sunny wall, in warm districts only. 
Propagation: By cuitinijs from young shoots placed in a propagator with 
bottom heat, or under a bell-glass in an intermediate house. Seeds, if available, 
are also used. 

Species Cultivated: B. Cerarduina^ large white calceolaria-like flowers, 10 ft. 
Bowstring Hemp, see Sansevieria. 

Box, see Buxus; Brisbane*, sec Tristania conffrta; -Elder, see Ac^ N€gundo\ 
-HoUy, see Ruscui acuUatu£\ -Thom, see Lycium. 

Boykinia — Saxifragaceat. Hardy perennial plants with creeping rootstocks. 

Culture: Soil, moist, deep. Position, water-side or cool border, B. jamesii^ 
in rock-garden. 

Propagation: By seed or division of old plants. 

Species Cultivated: B, acomtifolxa^ cream, 3 to 4 ft., summer, E. United 
States; major, creamy-white, 2 to 3 ft., summer, CalLfornia; Jamfsii, crimson, 
4 to 6 in., June, Colorado. 

Brachycome— Ccm/»o^i/ar. Half-hardy annual. First introduced early nine- 
teenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny bed or border. 

Propagation: By seeds sown • in. deep in shallow boxes of light soil in temp. 
50^ to 35^ in March, transplanting seedlings outdoors in May; or outdoors in 
April where plants are to flower. 

Species Cultivated: B, ibnidifoHa, ‘ Swan River Daisy *, blue or white, 
summer, \ ft., Australia. Many forms of this species arc now offered by seedsmen. 

Brachypodium — Craminfat. Hardy annual flowering grass. Inflorescence 

suitable for dr\ ing for v\ inter decorations. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny borders. Sow seeds outdoors in 
April. Cut inflorescence when in full flower. 

Species Cultivated; S. distachyon, ‘ False Brome Grass *, summer, 9 in., 
Europe. 

Brachysetna — Legirminosae, Greenhouse, climbing, evergreen flowering plants. 
First introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts loam, peat, leaf-mould and silver sand. Pot, 
Feb. Position, well-drained pots or tubs, or beds 3 ft. wide and 18 in. deep; 
shoots to be trained round wire trellis or up the roof and fully exposed to sun. 
Water freely April to Aug., moderately other times. Temp., Sept, to March 45® 
to 50®, March to Sept. 55® to 65®. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in. deep in sandy soil in temp, 55® in March; 
cuttings of shoots inserted in similar soil and temp, under bell-glass in June, July 
or Aug.; layering shoots in Sept. 

Species Cultivated: B. latifolium, crimson and scarlet, April, 8 to 10 ft., 
Australia; lanceolatum, scarlet, yellow and white, spring, 3 ft., Australia; undu- 
latum, violet, March, 3 to 6 ft., Australia. 

Bracken, see Pteridium. 

Brahea — Palrruu. Greenhouse fan-leaved palm. First introduced mid-nineteenth 
century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts peat, loam and sand. Pot, Feb. Water freely 
in summer, moderately other times. Temp., Sept, to March 55® to 6u®, March 
to Sept. 65® to 75®. 
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Propaoation: By seeds sown i in. deep in light soil in temp. 85° in March. 
Species Cultivated: B. Adds, 3 ft., Mexico. 

Brake Fern, see Pteridium. 

Bramble, see Rubus. 

Brasenia — Nymphaceas (or Cabombacaceeu). Hardy aquatic for pond or aquarium; 
difficult to establish. First introduced late eighteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, loam and charcoal. Position, shallow ponds or lakes, i to li 
It. deep, or aquarium. Plant in pots or baskets, sinking these in the water during 
^ril or May. 

Propagation: By offsets in May, and seed. 

Species Cultivated: B. Sekreberi, (syn. B. peltate), ‘ Water Shield ’ purple, 
summer, N. America, Asia, Africa, Australia. 

Brassavola — OrcAidaceae. An epiphytic genus, the majority with slender short 
pseudo-bulbs, bearing a longer terete leaf. Flowers, from apex of bulb, usually 
few, with narrow sepals and petals and a heart-shaped lip, white or green shaded, 
fragrant in some. 

Culture: Cattleya compost, pans which can be suspended are preferable as 
several are of pendent habit. Water should be freely given while the plants are 
growing. In winter a long rest is beneficial, and the plants may be hung near 
the glass in the Cattleya house in autumn. Some confusion exists in the genus 
owing to the similarity of several forms given spiccific names. 

Propagation: By division when plants are large enough, in spring. 

Species Cultivated: a selection; B. eucullata, flowers solitary, white, with 
narrow sepals and petab, 4 in. long, the lip 2 in. long, its side lobes with their 
^cr edges encircling the column, their outer edges fringed, various seasons, 
Venezuela, Guatemala; JragranSf whitish or yellow tinged, purple*spotted at base, 
e^jy autumn, Brazil; nodosCy flowers in twos or fours, fairly large, white or green 
tinged, autumn. Cent. America; Parimiy white, shaded green, lip veined neen, 
early siimmer, Brazil. There are several other species. 

BraosU-^rcAidaesor. An epiphytic genus with showy flowers, large, but with 
attenuate seg^nts. “nie spikes produced as in Miltonias, from the base of 
tnepseudo-bulb, which is often compressed and carries one or two leaves. 

(^rui^: Compost, as for Odontoglossum with the exception of B. verrucosa, 
t^aOnata, and a very small-flowered species B. elegantula, which succeed in the 
cool house; aU the species mentioned require a winter temp, of 60®, higher in 
•u^er, a moist atmosphere, but avoid water lodging on the leaves. A decided 

ret cannot be given as growths are often present in the winter. Shading must 
be given m summer. ® 

^opao^on: By division of plants laige enough, in spring. 

Cultivated: B. mtherotes, rich brown and yellow, handsome, summer. 
Aiwnca; haehtaUi, laige, greenish-white with brown-purple spots, carlv 

CTeenish-ycUow, spotted dark brown, summer, W. 
mS- hght green, white, brown flushed. sum;ner, 

and yeUow, variable, summer, Costa 
variable, yellow, brown-spotted, lip creamy-white. late summer, 

fragrant. yeUow with dark-purple spots, spring 
CS!? Rir? larger, sepals 7 in. loSg, spring. su£mef 

earirsuiSmef,’ Jamaica 
Guatemala. 

annu^ and biei^ plants with esculent roots or 
c^f ® much improved by breeding and selection. The 

^^ongm of mt»t of cultivated species is unknown but many have been 

Britain, for hundreds of years. Flowers arc yeUow 


Sow seeds i in. deep in drills 6 in. wart, in 
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April or May. Transplant seedlings when third leaf forms to 4 in. apart in 
nursery bed. Plant out permanently 18 in. apart in rows ? ft. asunder in June 
or July. Season of use, Nov. to April; Hungry Gap variety is in season April to 
May. 

Culture of Broccoli: For autumn use sow seeds J in. deep in shallow boxes of 
light soil in temp. 65^ in Feb.; transplant seedlings 3 in. apart in light soil in cold 
frame in April or May, plant out 2 ft. apart in rows 2 ft. apart in June. For 
winter use sow seeds of Purple Sprouting variety i in. deep in drills 6 in. apart in 
open garden in April; transplant seedlings 6 in. apart each way in June. Plant 
permanently 2 ft. apart each way in July. For spring use sow seeds of late Purple 
Sprouting or Leamington t>'pc as for winter kinds; plant out in July. 

Culture of Brussels Sprouts: Sow mid*March to mid-April, and plant May 
to June 2 ft. apart in rows 3 ft. apart. Season of use, Nov. to April. Cut, not 
break, sprouts when gathering; do not remove tops till sprouts are finished. 

Culture op Cabbage: Choice of varieties enables cabbage to be grown all 
the year round. For summer and autumn use: sow mid* to end of April, transplant 
2 ft. apart each way June to July, watering in. For winter use: sow during May 
or early June and transplant 2 ft. apart each way July or early Aug. For spring 
use: sow early Aug. and transplant mid-Sept. to mid-Oct. 18 in. by 9 in. Keep 
ground cultivated in all cases and dress with sulphate of ammonia when in full 
growth. Sow Colcwort in July and plant out t2 in. apart each way in Sept. 

Culture OF Cauliflower Sow seeds J in. deep during April and transplant 
6 in. apart in May, plant out 18 in. apart in rows 2 ft. asunder in June. When 
hearts begin to form, turn leaves over them to protect from sun and frost. 

Culture of Kohl-Rabi: Sow seeds thinly outdoors in March. Thin seedlings 
to 3 in. apart in May and plant out 2 ft. apart in rows 3 ft. asunder in June. 
Gather swollen stems for use when the size of a tennis ball. 

Culture of Savoy: Sow seeds outdoors in March for early crop and at end 
of April for main crop. Plant dwarf varieties 12 in. apart in rows 15 in. asunder; 
tall kinds 2 ft. apart each way. Gather for use after autumn frost. 

Culture op Turnip: Sow seeds in Feb., March, April, May, June and July 
for a continuous supply. Make drills \ in. deep and 1 ft. apart, dust seedlings 
occasionally with lime or soot to keep off turnip flea-beetle, Uiin to 6 in. apart 
when rough leaf forms. May be forced on hotbed in Feb. or March, sow seeds 
broadcast and cover lightly with fine soil, keep moist. Turnips ready for use 
eight weeks after sowing. Swede turnips should be sown in May, thinned early, 
and brought to maturity for winter use. 

Culture of Mustard: Soil, ordinary. Position, open borders. Sow seeds on 
surface of soil, water, and cover with mats or boards till they germinate: or in 
drills t m. deep and 6 in. apart, ^lake first sowing end of March and follow on 
with su^essional sowing every five days until Sept. Gather for salads when 1 in. 
high. Two crops sufficient off one piece of ground. Indoor Culture: Sow seed 
on surface of light soil in shallow boxes, moisten with tepid water, cover with 
pap>er, slate or board and place in warm position in greenhouse or room. Sow 
days for succession, two crops may be grown in same soil, Seeds 
be sown on flannel kept moist in a warm room at any time of year. 

Culture of Tronchuoa: Soil, ordinary rich. Position, sunny. Sow seeds 
thinly outdwrs in April. Transplant seedlings when 3 in. high, 6 in. apart in 
nursery bed and plant out finally 3 ft. apart each way in June. Gather outer 
leaves first for their midribs, and hearts last of all. 

Propagation: By seed. 

. : B. caulorapa, ‘ Kohl-rabi ’ ; chirunsis, ‘ Chinese Mustard 

Fak-Choi ; fimbriata, ‘ Scotch Kale ‘ Borecole hirla (syn. B. alba), ‘ White 
Mustard ; juruia, ‘ Leaf Mustard ‘ Indian Mustard P,'apobTassua, ‘ Swede 
Rutabaga ; Napus, ‘Rape’; nigra, ‘Black Mustard’, source of table 
mustard; oUracea, vars. acephala, ‘ Field Kale bolrytis, ' Cauliflower ‘ Broc- 
coli , capttala, ‘ Cabbage getrunxfera, ' Brussels Sprouts ’, italica, ' Sprouting 
Broccoli , Calabrcsse ’; pekitunsis, ' Chinese Cabbage ‘ Pe-Tsai ‘ Celery 
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Cabbage \ leaves used as greens, white heart for salad, annual or biennial; per^ 
piridis^ * Spinach Mustard ptapurcria^ ‘ Purple Mustard stems and ribs of leaves 
purple; Tronckuda^ * Portugal Cabbage ** 

X Brasaocattleya— A blgencric hybrid between the genera Brassa- 
vola and Cattle)^ requiring similar treatment to the Cattleyas. 

Culture: As Cattleya. 

Propagation: As Cattleya. 

Species Gultivatbd: B. Lxndl^asuxy bluish*^ white^ lip white marked rose, 
autumn, Brazil. 

X Brassocattlaelia — Of 4 kid<U 4 <u. Trigeneric hybrids between the genera 
Brassavola, Laelia and Cattleya, most of which have been given English verna* 
cular names. 

X Brasso la elia^^Or cAtrfagrflg. Bigeneric hybrids between Brassavola and Laelia. 

Bravoa — Amojyllidocoot* Half-hardy bulbous plant. First introduced early 
nineteenth century* 

Outdoor Culture: Soil, light, sandy. Position, well-drained sunny border. 
Plant bulbs 4 in. deep in Sept. Protect in winter with a covering of cinder ashes. 

Greenhouse Culture: Put four bulbs in a 5 in. pot, well drained, in Oct. 
Cover with a^es in ccld frame until Jan., then remove to greeabouse. Water 
noderatdy until foliage turns yellow, then keep soil dry* 

Propagation: By ^sets treated as advised for bulbs. 

Species Cultivated: B. gminiflora, * Scarlet Twin Flower bright red, il ft 
Mexico; s<ssili/bra^ white, May, ij ft., Mexico; fingulifl^a, white, May, 2 ft., 
Mexico. 

Brazil Nuc, see BertholUtia exulsa. 


Breadfruit, see Artccarpus communis. 

Greenhouse herbaceous perennial or shrub. 

Culture: As Miconia. 

Propaoaticw: As Miconia* 

Species CuLnvArao: B. hirsuta, pink, 2 to 3 ft., Japan; tuberculatc, pink with 
enmsou steins and leaf-stalks, Sept., i ft, rih.na 

Brevooitia^ see Brodiaea. 

Wreath, see Francoa, 

Herbaceous perennial. Sometimes included 

m Agastache or Cedronella. 

ordinary. Position, sunny, open. Plant in spring or early 

Propagation: By careful division in spring* 

I 3 ft-. Mexico; mexkanum (syn. 

Agastache mexuana), purple, 2 to 3 ft., June to Aug., Mexico. ' ^ 

ornament^ Howering grasses, the inflorescence of 
S.-SmR. S-f ft* "Mxmg with cut flowers, or drying for winter decoration. 

borders or banks. 

flow^? «<»ds sown i m. deep in April where plants are required to 

^dopJ! ^ ®**°“*'^ ^ decoration when fuUy 

Ct^TTV^Bo: B, maxima, ‘ Pearl Grass *, June to July. 1 ft Medit 

Sprouting- or Calabreese. sec 


Hardy bulbous plant. 



First introduced 
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Culture: Soil, rich sandy loam. Position, warm, svcll-draincd border. Plant 
in Sept and Oct., 4 in. deep and apart. 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in sandy soil in cold frame in March; 
offsets of the corms. 

Species Culttvatfo: These are now placed in four genera as follows: 
Brodiaea: B. cali/ornica^ lilac or violet, June, 9 to 12 in., California; coronaria 
(syns. D, grartdiflora, Hookera coronana), lilac or violet, June, 3 to 9 in., N.W. 
America; eUga/ts, violet, June, 6 to 12 in., Oregon, Calif^urnia. 

Dicmelostemma: D. lda-‘Maia (syns. Brodiaea coccineoy Brevoortia 
‘ Fire-cracker Flower \ bright red, green and white, June, 1 to 3 ft., California, 
Oregon; puUfullum (syn. Brodiaea capUata)^ violet, June, i to 2 ft., W.N. America; 
volubUe (syns. Brodiaea volubiliSy Stropholirion oolubile)^ pink, June, to 5 ft., 
California. 

Ipheion: /, unijlonm (syns. Deauverdia wxifloroy Brodiaea uniflora y MUla uniflora, 
Triteleia uniflora) y ' Spring Starflower pale blue or white, March to April, 6 in., 
has a true bulb (not corm), smells of garlic when brubed, Argentine. 

Triteleia: T. crocea (syn. Brodiaea CTocea)^ yellow, June, 4 to 12 in., Oregon, 
California; grandiflora (syn. Brodiaea Doug!as\i)y blue, June, 9 in, to 2 ft., W.N, 
America; hyacinthina (syns. Brodiaea hyacinthinay Hesperoseardum hyacinthinum)^ 
while, someUmes lilac, Jvily, 6 in. to 2 ft., W.N. America; ixioides (syn. Brodiaea 
ixioides)y yellow, June. 6 in. to 2 ft., California; laxa (syo, Brodiaea laxa)y blue, 
June, 6 in. to 2 ft., Oregon, California. 

Brome Grass^ see Bromus. 

Bromelia — Bromeliaceae, Stove terrestrial herbs with stiff, spiny*margincd leaves 
in basal rosettes and Bowers in hr.ads or panicles. 

Culture: Compost, equal paru iibruus loam, rough peat, leaf-mould and silver 
sand. Pot, March. Water freely always. Go<)d drainage essential. 'I'cmp., 
Sept, to March 65® to 75®, March to Sept. 70® to 80®. 

Propagation; By large-sized offshoots inserted singly in small pots of sandy 
peat in temp. 85® in April. 

Species Cultivated; S. fastuosa, purple, Aug., 4 ft., Brazil; Pinguiny red, 
March, 3 ft., Trop. America. 

Bromheadia — Orchidaeeae. A genus both terrestrial and epiphytic. Inflor- 
escence terminal on dwarf or tali >tcm5 with distichous, rather rigid leaves, the 
size varying in different species. Only one species calls for mention. 

Culture: Fibrous peat and sand in well-drained pots as water is required 
throughout the year, freely in summer. Winter temp. 70® at night, summer 
reaching the tropical on sunny days. 

Propagation: By division of the plants in spring when repotting. 

Species Cultivated: B. palusiris (syn. 5 . FinlQysonianum)y flowers fragrant, 
produced in succession, medium size, white or pink tinged, summer, Borneo, 
Malaya, etc. 

Brompton Stocky see Afathiola incana* 

Bromos (Brome Grass)— Cm^niWoe. Hardy ornamental annual grass. Useful 
for drying for winter decoration. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, open borders. Cut flowers when fully 
developed. 

Propagation: By seeds in Sept, or April where plants are to grow. 

Species Cultivated: B. brUiformisy 2 ft., Caucasus. 

Broom, see Cytbus and Genbta; Butcher’s-, sec Ruscus acuteaius. 

Broughtouia — Orchidaeeae. Epiphytic orchids allied to Epidendrum. Pseudo- 
bulbs close set, often overlapping with tlic leaves, light glaucous green. The 
slender scapes, 18 in., arc terminal. 

Culture: Cattleya compost, small pans suspended near the glass. Expose 
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early in autumn to light. Winter temp. 6o®, summer 65* to 80*. Very little if 
any, water in winter. A rest is necessary. 

Propagation: By division of plants when repotting in spring. 

SpBcms CuLTtVATED: B. domingensis (syns. B. lilacina, Laeliopsis domingensis) 
light rose with deeper veins, lip %vith white-haired crimson lines, margin fringed’ 
summer, autunm, San Domingo; sanguinea (syns. B. axcirua, Epidendrwn san~ 
guvman\, crimson, flowers rounded, summer, autumn, Jamaica. 

Broussoneda (Paper Mulberry) — Moraceae. Hardy deciduous tree with orna- 
mental foliage; leaves large, lobed, mulberry-shaped. Plants unisexual; bark 
used for paper-making m the Far East. First introduced mid-eighteenth century 
Ctn,TUR£: Any ordmary garden soil. Plant, Oct. to March. 

Propagation: By cuttings inserted in sandy soil in cold frame in Oct or 
suckers in Oct. or Nov, 

Species Cultivated: S. papyrifera, ao ft., China. 

Browall^— Jo/ana«<*e. Greenhouse flowering annuals. First introduced mid- 
cightecnth century. 

Cultum: Comp^, e^ual parts loam and leaf-mould, with litUe sand. Sow 
seeds tV m. deep m fine light soil in March in temp. 55® to fis*. When seedlings 
ap^ar, transplant three or four into each 5-m. pot^i^^p on a dielf^ 
ud water moderately. Apply weak manure water in May and Tune Will 
flower m cool greenhouse. Temp., March to June 55* to fio**. Seedlings may be 
planted outdoors in June to flower during summer. ^ 

Species Ci^tiva^: B. ameritana (syns. B. demissa, B. data), blue, July, o in.. 

varying to blue, July, 2 ft., Peru; vucosa, violet blue, 1 to 2 ft., Colombia^^ 

taToduced 

CompMt, equal parts peat and loam, little sand. Pot, Feb. or 

summer, occasionally at other timoT Temo 

Sept, to March 55» to 6o% March to Sept. 70® to 80^ lemp., 

m.d'r WmS;; inVriL'g"** P“'’ ” •“‘P- «<>" 

June. «o to 20 ft., Colombia; Birsehellii 

- ft., hybrid; 

Brown-eyed Susan, see Rudbeckia. 

* c'osely allied to Disa. 

in position, as given for Disa, but water less frequently 

reqS ^ ' “ summer 60“ and higher; sh^g I 

^ROPAOd^ON: By oflsets, if they appear, in spring. 

b.t»“r6 

6 ... Ccn. 

Bnxgmaasla, see Datura. 

evergreen flowering Ambs. First introduced 

fibrous peat and leaf-mould, one part 
ana sand. PosiUon, pots m plant^tove. Pot immediately after flowl^ 
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good drainage and firm potting essential. Prune moderately after flowering. 
Pinch off points of young shoots when latter are 6 in. long. Water moderately 
Oct. to March, freely afterwards. Syringe freely March to Aug. Apply liquid 
manure to healthy plants in summer. Temp., Oct. to March 50^ to 55®, March 
to Oct. 60® to 70®. 

Propagation: By cuttings 2 to 3 in. long* inserted in sand under bell-glass in 
temp. 60® to 70®, Feb. to Aug. 

Species Cultivated: B. aifurUana^ pale yellow or white, June, 4 to 8 ft., W. 
Indies; calycina (syL. Franciscea calycina)^ purple, fragrant, summer, 2 ft., Brazil, 
and floribunda and macrantha\ latifolia^ white, lavender or purple, winter or 
early spring, 2 to 3 ft., Trop. America; undulaUi^ white, 3 ft., Jamaica. 

Bmzmera — Boragxnactae, Small herbaceous genus formerly included in Anchusa. 
Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny borders. 

Propagation: By division. 

Species Cultivated: B. macroph^Ua (syn. Anchusa rnyosotidifioTc^)^ blue, spring, 
li ft., Siberia, Caucasus. 

Brunooia— Slightly tender perennial rock plant. 

Culture: Soil, warm, sandy. Position, sheltered pocket in the rock garden. 
Propagation: By seeds sown in spring. 

Species Cultivated: B. australis^ ^ Blue Pincushion \ blue, g in., summer, 
Tasmania. 

^TxaByi^A—Amofyllidoccae* Greenhouse bulbous plants. First introduced mid- 
eighteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts peat, loam and sand. Pot, Sept. Water only 
when new growth begins, then give moderate quantity; cease to give any after 
leaves turn yellow. Temp., Sept, to Nov. 50® to 55®, Nov. to March 55® to 65®, 
March to Sept. 65® to 75®. Plants must have full exposure to sun. 

Propagation: By offsets inserted in small pots and grown similar to large bulbs. 
Species Cultivated: B. giganUa^ red, July, i ft.; Josephinaty scarlet, July, 18 
in.; Kirkiiy 18 in., Trop. £. Africa. Some American botanists include Amasyllis 
BiUadofifta (syn. CaHicrore rosea) in this genus as B. rosea* 

Brussels Sprouts^ see BrossUa oleracea^ var. gemmifera* 

Bryophyllum^ see Kalanchoe* 

Buckeye, see Aesculus Pavia* 

Buckthorn, see Rhamnus. 

Buddleia (Butterfly Bush) — Loganiaceae* Hardy and half-hardy evergreen and 
deciduous shrubs; many are fragrant and are singularly attractive to butterflies. 
First introduced mid-eighteenth century. 

Culture:^ Any light garden soil, including chalky loam. Full sun is preferred. 
Tender species on west walls or in pots in cool greenhouse. Plant, Oct. or April. 
Prune B. Davidii group and B. Fallowianay by cutting hard back annually before 
growth starts, and B. alUmifoliay by occasionally cutting out some of the older 
wood immediately after flowering. 

Propagation: Aug. cuttings in cold frames in sandy soil. Seed may also be 
sown indoors in March, but B« Davidii and varieties will produce many worthless 
forms. 

Species Cultivated: B. alUmifoliay deciduous and hardy, habit of weeping 
willow, to 12 ft., flowering in May on one-year-old wood, blossoms lavender, 
fragrant, China; ColviUiy half-hardy, deciduous, requiring wall protection in 
cold areas, large rose-coloured flowers, 20 ft., Himalaya; Davidii, better known 
as B. variabilis, deciduous, to 15 ft., Cent. China, var. VeiUhiana, dark lavender, 
rumhoenstSy a 3-ft. shrub for conflned spaces; FallowianCy powder blue, grey foliage, 
8 ft«> W. China; Farreri, deciduous, pale lavender, April, 10 ft., N,W. China; 
Porrestiiy large foliage, reddish-maroon flowers, 8 ft., W. China; globosa, ‘ Orange 
Ball Tree % half-evergreen, to 15 ft., Chile. 
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Bii£falo-berry» see Shtpherdia argenUai -Gum<it» sec Ribes auroum. 

Baffelfaeni Wocxl* sec BurcfuUia capensis. 

Bogbane, see Cimicifuga amerkana. 

Bogle see Ajuga;, seeWatsonia* 

Bogloes^ see Ancbusa. 

Bolbinella — Liliaceot. Hardy herbaceous tuberous-rooted perennial. First 
introduced mid-nineteenth century. 

Culturb; Soil, rich, well drained, containing plenty of leaf-mould. Positiem, 
partially shaded warm border. Plant in spring. 

Propagation: By division in spring. 

Species Cultivated; B. Hooktn (syn. Chysobactron Hookm)y whhc, summer* 
2 to 3 ft., New Zealand. 


Bnlboco^om— Li/iosros. Hardy bulbous plant flowering in March before the 
leaves. SomeUmes classified under Colchicum. First introduced mid-seven- 
teenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, simay or shady beds or borders. Plant 
3 m. deep and 3 m. apart in Sept. Lift and replant bulbs every second year. 
Propagation: By offsets obuined when lifting the bulbs. 

Spec^ CuLTrvATOD: B. vemum, ‘ Spring Meadow Saffron *, purple, March. 
6 m., Alps, var. versteolor, prettily tinted. r r » > 


Ml^pliynnm— i ooo species or more, epiphytic, distributed 
Mdcly in ^e East and also found m central America. The genus varies greatly, 
jfcludmg deaduous, evergreen, minute and large-growing forms. Equal varia' 

floww, the prevaUing character of wh&i is that the Up is 

** “oves up and down, freedom 

being given to the downward moaon by the lower sepals being partly twisted so 

L^iT***!* ****^**“ ‘^'^ *^®®**‘ a o““bcr the Ups are haired. A sdlec- 

of the most mteresting speaes is given here. 

fibre and sphagnum moss in equal quantities, 
i^cd wth finely crushed potsherds. Small pans, which can ^susMn^d 

d 2 dd^i!^^!!r\ pseud^bulbs, however small, and hard leaves, require a 

winten Softer^owing kinds require water throughout the year 
•’f “?«*• A moi.t at„„ph.,e wiU> shadin/no. .00 

Propagation: By division of the plants. 

fl fleshy, to ao in. long, glaucous. New Guinea; 
?? succession, yeUow, purple marked, autumn^ 

autumn, New ^Wtish maculations, summer, 

SDotteH 'jmnea, Umniscaioules, «naU, puri^ish, sepak vrith a white rose- 

s^ftecn various seasons, Java; Umniscctum, deciduous, 

S^t, "^rTvSS. a flattened kreenish-^ 

greenish-brow^Sd fo a Sumatra; peniedUan, 

— ® 7 w, up ongnt mauve, Burma; wuems, large greenish-yeUowish 
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flowers, lips marked with red, flowers up to 12 in a circle, often t2 in. across, 
lower sepals pointing ouC\vard, dorsal sepak forming central cone, curious and 
attractive, but \\iih unpleasant odour, various seasons, Amboina. 

Other species with curious or beautiful flowers arc: B. comosum, Burma; 
Daymum^ various seasons, Burma; Frostiiy Annam; leopardinum^ summer, 

Khasia; hirtum^ winter, Burma; mocranthum^ summer, Burma; orthoglossum^ 
summer, Philippines; vitiensty summer, Fiji Isles, and many other species* 

Bullace, see Prumis domeUUa var. insititia* 

Bulrush, see Scirpus. 

Bunya^Bunya Pine, see Araucaria BidivUlH, 

Bupbthalmom (Yellow Compositor. Hardy herbaceous pereazuals. 

First introduced early eighteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, open sunny border. Plant, Oct. or March. 
Propagation: By dit^ion of old plants in Oct. or March; seeds sown outdoors 
in April. 

Species Cultivated: B. salicifolwmy yellow, June, iS in., S. Europe; speciosu^ 
simum (syn. TtUkia speciosissima) y yellow, June, 2 ft., Europe; spreioswn (syn. 
TcUkia spedosa)y yellow, June, 5 ft., Europe. 

Bupleurum — Umbcllijaat. Slightly tender evergreen shrub and hardy peren* 
nials. B. fruiicosum is a loose-spreading shrub to 5 ft. and is useful for windswept 
seaside localities, especially in chalky districts. Requires wall protection inland* 
First introduced late sixteenth century. 

Culture of Shrubby Species: Soli, ordinary* Position, warm border* Plant, 
Oct. or April. 

Culture of Pere.nnial Species: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny borders or 
rockeries. Plant, Oct, or March. 

Propagation: Perennial species by seeds sown outdoors in April; division in 
March. Shrubby species by cuttings inserted in sandy peat in cold frame in 
Sept.; also by seeds. 

Shrubby Species Cultivated: B./ruHcosumy yellow, July, 5 ft., Mcdit. 
Perennial Species Cultivated: B. aureumy yellow, 9 in., June to Aug# 
Europe; Candollei, yellow, leaves glaucous, i ft., June to Aug., Europe^ 
pclrarum, yellow, June, 6 in., Europe; suUatumy yellow, June, 9 in., S. Europe# 

Bor Marigold, see Bidens. 

Borbidgea — Z^ngiberacear. Stove herbaceous flow'cring perennial. First intr<^ 
duced mid-ninctccnth ccniur>\ 

Culture: Compost, equal parts peat, leaf-mould and loam. Position, large 
F^ts, tubs or beds. Plant, March* Water freely March to Aug., moderately other 
times. 

Propagation: By division of roots in April. 

Species Cultivated: B. nilidoy orange red, summer, 3 ft., Borneo; schizochila^ 
orange-yellow, summer, Malaya. 

Borchellia — Rubiauat. Stove flowering evergreen shrub. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts peat, loam, leaf-mould and sand. Pot, 
March. Water freely Apr^ to Sept., moderately other times* Temp., Sept to 
March 55® to 6o*, March to Sept. 65* to 75®* 

Propagatj^’: By cuttings of young shoots inserted in sandy peat under bell* 
glass in temp. 75^ in March, April or May. 

Species Cultivated: B. caprnsisy ‘ Buflfelhom W’ood scarlet, March to May, 
3 ft., Cape of Good Hope. 

Barnet, see Sanguisorba; *Rose, see Rosa spinosissinuu 
Burning Bash, see Dictamnus. 

Barr Oak see Q^cus macrocarpa* 
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Bash Clover, see Lespedeza; -Honeysuckle, sec Dicrvilla; -Mallow, see 
Laoatera Olbia^ 

Bushman’s Poison, see Ac^konthtra venenata. 

Batcher’s Broom, see Ruscus aculeatus. 

Batomas (Flowering Rush) — Butomaceae. Pretty hardy perennial for shallow 
water* 

Cultures Soil, ordinary. Position, in shallow water on margins of ponds 
lakes, etc. Plant, March to May* * 

Propagation: By division of roots in March or April. 

Specie Cultivated; B , umbellalus , * Flowering Rush rose, summer, 2 to 3 ft. 
Europe incl. Britain. ’ 

Batter and Eggs, see Liruzria vulgaris-, -nut, sec Juglans cinereal -wort, see 
Pinguicula. 

Bottercap, see Ranunculus. 

Butterfly Bash, see Buddlcia; -Flower, see Schizanthus; -Iris, sec Moraea- 
-OrcUd, sec Oneidium Papilia; -Pea, see Clitoria; -Tulip, see CaJochortus: 
-weed, see Asclepias. ' 

Bntton Boafa, see Cephalanthus oeddenUdis-, -Snakeroot, see Liatris prycnesUxchya. 

Bi^ (Box)— B^aceae. Hardy evergreen shrubs with small stiff leaves. 

CuLTyRB; Soil, ordina^. Position, open or shady banks or shrubberies; 
choice kinds on lawns. Plant, March, April, Sept, or Oct. Dwarf box (B 
iOT^m.irw sufhdtfosa) med for edgings. Plant divisions with roots attached iii 
•hallow trench 6 m. deep m Oct., Nov. or March. Allow plants to nearly touch 
each othCT and tips a^ut a m. above soU. Press soil firmly. Trim planL AprU 

3 yd. of edging. Box hedges; trench ?oiI 
9 ft. deep Md 3 ft wide, add ^cayed manure and plant ordinary green box ta 
in. high about la m. apart m Sept or Oct. Trim anmraUy in May and July 

^y. cjittogs of young shoots 3 in. long in shady border in Aug. 
or Sept, di^ion of old plants m Oct or March; layering in Sept, or Oct ® 
SpaciEs CuLTiVAraD: B. baUarica, 8 ft., Balearic U.^nicroplTyllaT 3 ft oHon 

fTAfriS various forms; sempervirem, to ao ft, Europe, 

smd numerous varieUcs including argeniea, aurea, HandsworSti- 
ensis, mtCTophylla, myrtifolut, pyramtdata, rosmarinifolia, suffruticasa. 

p“, var. capitate-, -Lettuce, see Lactuca sativa var. 

^ Port„Ral-,sceBra^a7>o«.Wa; -Rose, 

Gabomfaa fFanwoit^ — TTo.^A.t 


Mi^TriSr Useful oxygenators for the cold-water 

Propagation: By cuttings as described. growing pcrioa. 

Trop^^SS™^' ^ied), white with yeUow spots, 

Coryphantha, Echinocactus. 
.Slightly tender deciduous and 

CuLTiSS^OP introduced early eighteenth century. 

mould, half.pa^ silver sa^' SidSn or loam, one part leaf- 

during jui/^ Aug": £b;r’&" 
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moderately afterwards. Tcmp.> March to Oct. 70^ to 80®, Oct. to March 55^ 
to 

Other Species: Soil, ordinary. Position, warm sheltered shrubberies or sunny 
walls. Plant, Oct. to Feb. Prune merely to keep in good shape. 

Propagation: Stove species by seeds sown in light sandy soil in temp. 75® to 
85"^ in spring; cuttings of short young shoots inserted singly in small pots hlled 
with pure sand under bell-glass in temp. 75® to 85® in summer. Hardier species 
by seeds sown in sandy soil in cold frame at any time. 

Species Cultivated: C. CorionOy ‘ Divi-divi 20 to 30 ft., reddish-brown pods 
used for dyeing and tanning, stove, S. America; japonica, fern-like foliage, 
yellow flowers with red anthers, 8 ft., Japan, the most reliable of the hardier 
species. 

Gaffer Breatl, see Encephalartos. 

Gakile— Cn^ri/Vf^ir. Hardy annual. 

Culture: Soil, sandy. Position, open borders. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in. deep where plants are to flower in March 
or April. 

Species Cultivated: C. maritimay * Sea Rocket lilac, June, 1 ft., Britain. 

Galabresse or Sprouting Broccoli, see BrassUa oleraua var. italica* 

Galadium— Stove, tuberous-rooted, deciduous perennials with arrow- 
shaped leaves, marked in many colours and patterns. First introduced mid- 
eighteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts turfy loam, peat, leaf-mould, decayed manure, 
and silver sand. Position, well-drained pots in shade. Pot moderately firmly in 
pots just large enough to take tubers in Feb, or March; transfer to larger pots in 
April or May. Water moderately Feb. to April, and Sept, to Nov., freely April 
to Sept,; keep quite dry Nov. to Feb. Temp., Feb. to Sept. 70® to 8o®> Sept, to 
Nov. 65® to 75®, Nov. to Feb. 55® to 65®. C. Himboldtii used as an edging to 
subtropical beds in summer. 

Propagation: By division of tubers in Feb. or March. 

Species Cultivated: C. bicoloty 18 in., S. America, and vars. Chontinii and 
putum'y Humboldiix (syn. C. QrgyriU 5 )y 9 in., Brazil; marmoratumy i ft., Trop. 
America; ScMmburgkiiy 18 in., Brazil; ruUscenSy Brazil; venosuniy Brazil. Many 
beautiful varieties more generally grown than the species will be found in trade 
lists. 

Calaminthn^ see Satureja. 

Calamus (Rattan Palm) — Palmae, Stove, evergreen climbing or semi-climbing 
palms. First introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: ^ Compost, two parts turfy loam, one part leaf-mould and coarse 
sand. Position, well-drained pots in shade. Pot firmly in March. Water 
moderately Sept, to March, freely afterwards. Temp., Sept, to March 60® to 
65^* March to Sept. 70® to 85®. Train shoots up trellis or rafters. 

Propagation: By seeds sown 1 in. deep in light soil, in temp. 80®, in March; 
by suckers growing from roots, inserted in small pots of light soil under bell-glass 
in temp, 80®. 

Species Cultivated: C. ciliarisy very slender, climber, Malaya; UpiospadiXy a 
very graceful species from the Himalaya; Rotangy slender, climber, India. 

Calan d nnia (Rock Purslane)^Paflw/atfdtf^«, Hardy, rather fleshy plants. 
First introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, light, moderately rich. Position, sunny rockery for dwarf 
species; borders for tall species. Plant perennials in April, 

Propagation: Annuals by seeds sown in. deep in shallow boxes of light soil 
m temp. 55® to 60®, in March, transplant seedlings into small pots in April, and 
plant out in June, or sow seeds outdoors in April, where plants are to flower; 
perennials by seeds or division of roots in April. 
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Species Cultivateo: C. Burridgei, rosc> small, to i ft., annual, S. America; 
cUiatOy to I ft., purple or white, summer, annual, Peru, Equador, var. Menzusii, 
I* ft., cnmson; groitdiflora, light purple, summer, i ft., Chile; umbellat<i 
Biagenta, all summer, 6 in., Peru, * 

QOmnUie — Orchidaeeae. A terrestrial and epiphytic, deciduous and evergreen, 
orchid. The deciduous section is the more important as hybrids have 
produc^ between the species, their varieties, and the hybrids themselves. A 
race of wmter and sprmg-flowenng forms has been produced superior to the 
spcacs, extending the flowering season. Their tall spikes and numerous brightly- 
coloured flowere are of great decorative value. The evergreen section U of ItL 
uuhty and mcludes many of negligible merit. Pseudo-bulbs in the evergreen 
swtion are much smaUer, spikes usually produced in the axils of the basal leaves 
•ne inflor^ncc is ra«mose to some, approaching corymbose in others. Habit 
sumJar to tliat of Fbaius. 

Deciduous forms— Compost, four parts rough fibrous loam and a 
Uth part of chopped sphagnum moss, sand and leaf-mould. Species and hybrids 
have stout, somewhat pyramidal pseudo-bulbs, often constricted centrally the 
spik« ^mg produced from ^e ^ of the new pseudo-bulb. Repotting should be 
effected «v^ year, u^ally m March. The bulbs must not be buried but placed 
^y in the top of the compost. Shade for a few days. Drainage about 2 in. 
Do not water until compost approaches dryness. As roots permeate the compost. 

^ required twice a day. Weak manure watw 
inay th^ be giVM twice a week or more frequently, varied and strength 
increased as powth strengthens. Towards winter the leaves vrill yellow and faU 
wter must then be decreased or withheld and spikes will be in evidence After 

f ‘‘“P- The growing temp, after repotSig 

St, ^ "v The syringe should never be usS® 

6 or y.in. pots will a«^i^odate the large bulbs, which should be potted sinelv 
J^ure «^ter must be discontinued as the foUage ripens. Evergreen tecdoS^ 
Err’FSTdJSa^ for deciduous kinds but loam should be iSd m roughs 

f ^ allowed to become sodden. iT summer rive 

1 sunshine is requSd. 

^ ^ shallow box in the fore- 

^ foUowing sprmg. Some will flower but, in any case emitk 
Evergre^By division of plants at spring ratting se^’ 

Msiiia, to dark red, Malaya; 

white smaller, variable, 1^ 

wW "a“ffe-yeUow, summer, autumn, Malacca, lava* fureaLt. 

conanbM. racemiJ^Sy S%tii°^Io^niv“’A’^air“‘’''’ “ 

*"«“• '“VO.. Several 


Cultuhb: Compost, 
Mnd. Pmition, wefi-drs 


^am coarse lumps of loam, peat, leaf-mould and 
pots m shade. Pot, March, moderately firmly, 
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freely April to Sept., moderately afterwards. Temp., March to Sept. 70^ to 80^’ 
Sept, to March 65^ to 70®- 

Propaoation: By division of roots in March. 

Species Cultivated: C. folia. ^ to 3 ft.. Trop. America; Bachemxanay 9 

in., Brazil; Chanirien (syn. Slaranta Chantrinx) y 1 eav«*s grey and dark green, t ft., 
Brazil; Chsoniiy habitat unknown: rximia^ 2i ft., irop. America; grandiflora 
(syn. C.fiavescais)^ 18 in. Brazil; illustrisy 1 ft., Brazil; insignisy 4 to 6 ft., Brazil; 
Lirtcrt, 2 ft., Brazil; leopardinay 2 ft., Brazil; LindenianOy i ft., Peru; Lucinnay 
3 ft., Trop. America; MnkoyanCy 3 to 4 ft., Brazil; ortiaiCy i ft., Brazil; piciay 
3 to 4 ft., Brazil; puUtuUa (syn. C. tigr\na)y 1 ft., Brazil; spUndidoy I to I J ft., 
Brazil; Vandfn/uckeiy 2 to 2} ft., Brazil; Veilchianay 3 ft., Bolivia; z^brina, 
* Zebra Plant \ a to 3 ft., Brazil. 

Calceolaria (Slipper-flower, SV\pp<:r-^woTi)—Scrophulariacfae. Half-hardy or 
greenhouse, shrubby and herbaceous plants. First introduced early eighteenth 
century* 

Culture op Herbaceous Kinds: Sow seeds on surface of fine soil in well- 
drained pans or shallow boxes in July* Cover box or pan with sheet of glass, 
and place them under bell-glass or in cold frame. Shade from sun, and keep 
moderately moist. Transplant seedlings t in. apart in fine soil in Aug., transfer 
them singly into 2 in. pots in Sept., into 5 in. in Oct., and 6 or 7 in. in March. 
Compost, two parts sandy loam, one part leaf-mould, decayed manure and sand. 
Water moderately until April, then freely. Apply liquid manure from April till 
plants are in flower* Temp., Aug. to March 45® to 50®, March to May 50® to 
55®. Discard plants after flowering. 

Culture op Shrubby Kinds: Compost, same as for herbaceous kinds. Position, 
pots in windows or greenhouses, or in sunny or shady beds outdoors in summer. 
Pot in March; plant in May. Nip off points of shoots in March to make bushy 
plants. 

Culture op Hardy Kinds: Soil, ordinary, well enriched with leaf-mould. 
Position, rather mobt and partially shaded places in the rock garden. Plant, 
March or Sept. Water freely during hot, dry weather. Annual species should 
be sown in the open during March or April. 

Propagation: Shrubby kinds by cuttings 3 in. long inserted in sandy soil in 
cool shady frame in Sept, or Oct., or in pots or boxes in cool greenhouse or window 
in Sept* Cuttings to remain in frames, etc., till potting or planting time. Hardy 
lands by division of roots in March or by seeds sown in. deep in pans or boxes 
in cold greenhouse or frame during Feb. or March. 

Herbaceous Species Culttvatld: C. Altardii, yellow, spring, 1 to 2 ft., hybrid; 
ampUxUauliSfycHoWy summer, i to 2 ft., Peru; araJwoidea, purple, June to Sept., 
1 ft., Chile; bicolor y pale and deep yellow, 2 ft., Peru; Burbidgei, yellow and 
white, autumn and winter, 2 to 3 ft., hybrid; cana, white, heavily spotted, 
% to 12 in., Chile; cwymboscy yellow and purple, May to Oct., 1 to ij ft., Chile; 
crenalijloray yellow and orange-brown, summer, 1 to 2J ft., Chile; FotIurgUliiy 
yellow and red, May to Aug., 6 in., Falkland Islands; hcrbacccy yellow, variously 
marked, i to 2 ft., April to June, garden hybrid; Pavoniiy yellow and brown, 
summer, 2 to 4 ft., Peru; purpurecy reddish-violet, July to Sept., 1 ft., Chile. 

Shrubby Species Cultivated: C. olbay white summer, 1 ft., Chile; fuchsice^ 
yellow, spring, i to 2 ft., Peru; inUgrifolia (syn. C. rugose) y yellow to red* 
brown, summer, 1 to 3 ft., Chile, parent of the bedding calceolaria; thyrsiflora, 
yellow, June, i to 2 ft., Chile. 

Hardy SPECip Cultivated: C. acutxfolia (syn. C. polyrrhiga hort.), yellow, 
June to July, 6 in., Argentine; biflora (syn. C. plantaginea), yellow, June to July, 
I ft., Patagonia; Darwiniiy bronze, yellow and white, summer, 4 in., Magellan; 
scabiosafolia, pale yellow, summer, t to 2 ft., Ecuador to Chile, annual; Unella^ 
yellow, June, 2 in., Chile. 

Galdeala — Alismauae, Waterside plants akin to Aiisma. Only hardy in south 
of England* 
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Culture: Soil, ordinary, set crowns just below water level. Plant, spring. 
Propagation: By seed; division in spring. 

Species Cultivated: C. pamassifolia, 12 in. rounded foliage, whorls of small 
white flowers in July, Europe, N. Africa. 

Calendula — Compositae. Hardy annual. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, surmy or shady beds or borders. 
Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep outdoors in March or April where 
plants are to flower. Reproduces itself freely from seed. Useful as a not olant 
Species Cultivated: C. officinalis, ‘Pot Marigold’, ‘Scotch NIaricold ’* 
orange-yellow, summer, 12 m., S. Europe. There arc many varieties— sec trade 

Il 5 t 5 « 

Calico Bush) see Kalmia latifolia. 

C^ornian Bluebell, «c PW« WhUlavia’, -Fuchsia, see Z<^uschncria califor- 
-Lace Fem, sec C/uilant/iis gractlhfna; -Laurel, sec Umbeltularia californica- 
CfowlAai Utugnrvnus; -Mock Orange, see CarpmUria californica- 
-N^eg, see ToTT 4 ya californica-, -Poppy, see Eschscholuia californica-, -Red- 
wood, sec Sequoia semperwens. ’ ««*• 

^phT^—Amaryllidau^. Grceohousc bulbous-rooted perennial. First 
tttroauced early nineteenth century. ^ 

sandy loam, one part leaf-mould, peat and 
Posiuon, weU-dr^ed pot^ sunny. Po^ March, placing one bulb 2 in 

ten <f ^ “o^crately March to Oct., very hide afier\varS‘ 

Trap.. Sept, to March 50" to 55-, March to Sept. 55* to 65". aiier%varas. 

^opao^on: By offsets placed in small pots in March. 

Species Cultivated: C. Hartwegiana, greenish-white, June, t ft., Colombia. 

intrcduccd mid-right- 

« -uddy 

Marsh Calla white, summer. 
Zantcdcschia?’ Sc® also Richardia, Peltandra and 

Calla LUy, see Zantedeschia. 

-ck plants. 

Good scree or morainc^ia^W.^’ “ framed. Posiuon, m the rock garden. 

“ compost, as above 

^1 ™!^»'*™,vvl3.-4om'’eti,?;sflSedp^r,\^;tg;^ ™ 

with south aspec^^buSesfn'L®"?^"^ ^<=ltercd walls 

P*r-s grouSfeirly s^terSy^ FeL*^ P«"ous 

tandy of young shoots in 2 in. pots of 

of .hoots frequendy pinched^off and ^ fSSs%^rcd 'uSm S onX""'' 
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Propagation of Hardy Specips: By cuttings of half-ripened wood in sandy 
soil under liand-glass during July or Aug. 

Stove Species Cultivated: C. amcruana^ * French Mulberry grey-blue, 
summer, berries violet-blue, 3 to 6 ft.. Southern U.S.A.; lofigtfolia^ pirik or purple, 
fruits white, Himalaya, China. 

Hardy Species Cultivated: C. BodinUri, to 10 ft., flowers pink, fruits violet, 
China, var. Giraldii^ a newer form for the open border, conspicuous berries and 
purple -tin led foliage in autumn, 6 ft.; diihotoma (syn. C. purpurea) ^ to 4 ft., 
China, Japan; japonxeay pale pink, Aug., berries violet, 3 to 5 ft., Japan. 

Galliopsis, see Coreopsis. 


Callirrhoc (Poppy Mallow) — Mahaane* Hardy annuals and perennials. First 
introduced early nineteenth ccmur\. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, open borders. Plant perennials Oct. or 
March. 

Propagation: Annual species by seeds sown in. deep in pans of light soil in 
icrnp. 55^ to 65^ in March, transplanting seedlings outdoors in May, or where 
plants are to flower in April; perennials by seeds sown V« in. deep outdoors in 
April, or cuttings of young shoots inserted in sandy soil in cold frame in spring. 

Annual Species: C. pedauiy chcrry-rcd, summer, 2 ft., Texas, var. compacts, 
crimson, while eye. 

Perennial Species: C. involucrclay crimson, summer, 6 in., N. America. 


Callistomon (Bottle Brush Tree) — Myrtaceae. Greenhouse evergreen flowering 
shrubs. First introduced late eighteenth century. 

Culture; Compost, equal pans peat, loam, and silver sand. Position, in pots, 
or in well-drained beds or borders with ample growing space. Pot or plant 
March or April. Prune shoots slightly after flowering. Water freely April to 
Sept., moderately afterwards. Temp., March to Sept. 55® to 65"®, Sept, to March 
40® to 50®. 


Propagation: By cuttings of firm shoots, 3 in. long, inserted in sandy peal 
under bell-glass, in temp. 55® to during summer, or by seeds, which is a slow 
metliod of obtaining large flowering plants. 

Species Cultivated; C. ciirinus (syn. C. lanceolatiis)^ crimson, June, 8 to xo ft., 
Australia; saligtiusy yellow, June, 6 ft., Australia, and vars. albuSy white, florid 
bundxLS and viridijlorns; specyjsus (syn. Metro^idcros ipectosus), crimson, spring, 8 to 
ID ft., Australia. 


Callistephu9 (China AiSiCT)^-Cornposit<u, Half-hardy annuals. First introduced 
early eighteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, rich, iiberally manured. Position, open, sunny, well drained. 
Sow seeds . in. deep in light soil in temp. 50® to in March, transplant seedlings 
m April 2 m. apart in shallow boxes or in bed of light soil in cold frame, plant out 
6 to 12 in. apart in outdoor beds in May; or sow seeds same depth and soil in cold 
frame, or in pots in window in April and plant outdoors in May. Apply weak 
liquid manure twice a week during July and Aug. 

Pot Culture: ^w s^^ds as advised above. Transplant three seedlings into a 
3 in. pot in April, into 5 in. in May, and 6 in. in June. Compost, four parts loam, 
one part leaf-momd or peat, with a small addition of dried cow manure and sand. 
Water freely, and apply liquid manure once a week when flower buds arc formed. 
Thin out latter to three on each plant. Plants may be lifted from open ground in 
Aug. and placed in pots to flower if desired. 

Species Cultivated: C. chintnsisy various colours, summer, 6 in. to 2 ft., China. 
Numerous typ« and reflned strains are in commerce, and dwarf, late-flowcrinc 
varieties are also available. 


GalLtriche (Water St^rwoTt)—CallitruJtaceae. Good oxygenatinc aquatics for 
ponds and aquariums. 

Culture: Soil at base of pond, or aquarium couinosu Plant, any time spring 
or summer. 
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Propagation: By cuttings inserted in aquariums or in pans dropped in pond, 
or by weighting bunches with lead or stone and lowering these gently into water! 

Species Cultivated: C. autumnalis, entirely submerged, active during winter 
months, Europe incl. Britain; vana, upper leaves floating, pale green, cosmopolitan. 

Callopsls — Araceat. Stove herbaceous perennial. 

Culture: Compost, loam, leaf*mould and sand. 

Propagation; By division. 

SPECtes Cultivated: C. Volkeruii, spathe white, spadbt yellow, July to Nov 
3 to 4 in., £. Trop. Africa. 

Calhina — Eriraeeae. Hardy evergreen flowering shrubs. 

Culture: Soil, dry to moderately moist lime-free, preferably with peat 
Position, m clumps on rockery or margins of shrubberies 

Propaoaton; By division in Oct. or April; cuttings’ in August in sand and 
peat under bell-glass* 

Species CuLTiVArap: C. vulgaris, ‘Scotch Heather*, ‘Ling*, purple, late 
summer, to 2 ft., BnUm, Europe, and many horticultural varieties. 

Galocarpiutty see Achras* 


Greenhouse sub-shrub with white cottony stems. 
Used mainly for carpet bedding. ^ 

Culture; Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny beds in summer only. Plant. May; 
lift and wmter in cool greenhouse in Sept. ^ 

Propao^on: By cuttings inserted in cold frame in August. 

Species Cultivated: C. Brownii (syn. Leucophyta Brownii), trailing, Australia 

(Butterfly Tulip; Star Tulip; Mariposa U\y)—Lxliau<u. Half- 
harfy bidbous plants. First mtr^uced early nineteenth century. 

compost of equal parts loam 
peat, leaf-mould, and sand. Plant bulbs 3 in. deep and 4 in. apart in Nov Keen 

wSSic? day m fairVeather. Water in dr? 

and replant every three years. ^ 

compost as advised for frame culture. Place a dozen 

wJS 'm^Sar.lv^?l n*" greenhouse near 

Sally^Slij; ^ flowermg. then gradually withhold it. Repot 

“"d manner to that advised for 

™oiAo^oM^R^ ^ wall. 

^ *“”dy soil in temp. 45* to 

%arl'^;S® P- -d tr^a^ting 

July, rft cISSu' J^y. I ft-, California; amabUis, yellow, 

yclL jiV. ‘dacblue. July, 6 in.. California; ’rLuha 

July. 2 ft.. W, America! 


and 
S to 


•pecialuts’ lists. 


• ^ — 

duced flowering evergreen shrub. First intro- 

tubs, sm^! ^ P^®’ ^'"d sand. Position, pots or 

'moderately Sept, to March, ^fi^efy 
•««. lonp.. Sept, to March so" 10 55% March to Sejt. 55“ to 65". ^ 
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Propagation: By cuttings of shoots 3 in. long inserted in sandy soil under bell- 
glass in temp. 60^ in June or July. * . , 

Species Cultivated; C. captmcy ‘ Cape Chestnut , pink, summer, 10 ft., S. 

Africa. 

Calonyctioo (Moonflovver) — Convolvulactae. Stove or greenhouse annual climber. 
First introduced mid-eighiocnih century. Formerly included in Ipomoca. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts fibrous loam, leaf-mould, decayed manure 
and silver sand. Position, pots in warm greenhouse, shoots supported on twiggy 
stakes or trellis. Plant or pot, March or April. Temp., March to Sept. 65® to 
70*. Water freely when cslablislicd in final pots. 

Propagation: By seeds i in. deep in pots in temp. 65® to 70"^ in March. 
Repot seedlings as required until they occupy 6 in. or 7 in. pots. 

Species Cultivated: C. acultatum (s>m. Ipomoea Bona-Nox)^ * Goud-night 
night tiowering, white, summer, 5 to xo ft., Trop. America. 

Calophaca — Legttminosae. Hardy, prostrate, deciduous flowering shrub. First 
i&tr<»duccd mid-eighteenth cemury'. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, open shrubbery, full sun. Plant, Oct. to 
Feb. 

Propagation: By seeds sown t in. deep in Nov. or March; by grafting on 
common laburnum in March. 

Species Cultivated: C. wolgaricQy yellow, June, 3 ft., S. Russia. 

Galopogon — Onhidnccae. A deciduous terrestrial genus of hardy, or nearly 
hardy, tuberous orchids. Flowers to 1 in. across, labcllums bear a tuft of yellow 
hair; leaves grass-like. First introduced late eighteenth century'. 

Culture: Soil, peaty, mixed with fibrous loam, leaf-mould and sand. 
Position, moist sheltered rockery, not exposed to full sunshine. Plant, March or 
April. May also be grown in equal parts peat and loam in pots in cold frame or 
greenhouse. 

Propagation: By offsets treated as old plants. 

Species Cultivated: C, pukiuUuSy purple, July, 18 in., N. America. 

Calostcmma — AmarylUdactae, Greenhouse flowering bulbous perennials. First 
introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture; Compost, two parts loam, one part peat and sand. Pot, Aug* 
Position, sunny grrrnhousc. Water freely March to July, moderately July to 
Sept., very lilUe aJ'tcrwards. Temp., Sept, to March 45® to 50®, March to Sept. 
55 *^ ^ 5 *’- 

Propagation: By offsets at potting time. 

Species Cultivated: C. albums while. May, 1 ft., N. Australia; luUuniy 
yellow, Nov., 1 ft., Australia; purpureumy purple, Nov., x ft., Australia, var. 
cerruum, pale pm pic. 

Caltha (Kingcup, Water Cowslip)— Ranunculaceae, Hardy perennials. 

Culture: Soil, rich. Position, damp borders, or banks of ponds, streams or 
lakes. Plant, Oct. or March. 

Propagation: By division of roots in March onwards if soil is wet. 

Species Cultivated: C. Uptosepalcy white. May, i ft., N.W. America; palusiris^ 
* Marsh Marigold \ * Water Cowslip * Kingcup yellow, April, 1 ft., Britain, 
and vars. albdy monstfoso^plena\ polypttaUiy yellow, s to 3 ft., Asia Minor. 

Calvary Glover, see MedUago Echinus. 

Galycanthus — Calyc€nthn<e<u. Hardy deciduous flowering shrubs. 

Culture: Ordinary soil, not heavy, with some peat added, full sun. Plant, 
Oct. to March. 

Propagation: By seeds sown ^ in. deep in light soil in cold frame, March; 
by layers of shoots in July and Aug. 

Species Cultivatlo: C. floriduSy * Carolina Allspice ^ brownish purple, 
(ragrant, June, 6 ft,, S. United States; fertilis (syn. C. glaucus)^ brownbh purple, 

to 
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May, 6 ft., United States; oecidentalis (syn. C. macropliyllus), red, 1 ‘ragrant, Aug., 
9 ft., California. 

Calypso — Orehidaaat. A monotypic, hardy, bulbous terrestrial orchid with 
solitary flowers terminating a stem up to 8 in. higli, leaf solitary. The bulbs are 
entirely underground. First introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, two paru leaf-mould, one part fibrous peat and coarse 
sand. Position, shady margins of rockwork or bog. Plant, Oct. or March. A 
mulch of leaves is advisable in winter, as severe frost may affect the roots. 
Propagation: By offsets treated as old plants at planting time. 

Species Cultivated: C. bulbasa (syns. C. borealis, C. oecidentalis), rose-purple, 
lip curious, somewhat pouch-like with a tuft of golden hair in the throat. Tan.. 
I ft., N. Temp. Zone. ’ 

Calystcgia {B[nd\vctd)—Convoloulaceeu. Hardy, herbaceous trailing and climb- 
ing perennials sometimes included in the genus Convolvulus. Some species, such 
as C. sepium and C. ^Iveslris are bad weeds and should be used with care in the 
garden. 

C^LiyRE: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny border where fleshy roots can be 
co^cd and prevented from spreading over the garden. Plant, Oct. or March. 

Propagation: By seed tn moderate heat in March or outdoors in April; 
division of roots m Oct. or March. 

Specie Cultivate: C. pubesuns (syn. Convolvulus japonims), rose, summer. 6 ft., 
C^a, Japan; sepium, rox or white, July, 6 ft., Europe, Asia, N. America 
nlotstns, white, July, 6 ft., Europe; Soldanella, pink, June, stems prostrate, Temp. 

F^ndtt’ChUe^’ while, summer, 6 ft,. New Zealand, Ju^ 

CAmaxo^s—Orchidaeeae. An epiphytic genus near Sarcochilus. Flowers small. 
Ine plants require supports. 

dedd^d^St Vandas. Winter temp. 65" with moisture, no 

F^opao^on: As for Aeridcs, in spring or early summer. 

aohSITnfmm^T^' "J'*"*** ^I’ickened, contracted 

lEier. hp dUated apicaUy, funnel-like, 

Hardy bulbous plants. First introduced early 

dcS'^aXa i^° bulbs 4 m. 

or u position outdoors in March 

« Feb.’ ^ “ ‘'“'P- 55 * in Nov.; by offset bulbs in o“ 

E.N. AmcriS! ^ ^ hyacxnthvm), blue-violet to white, June, 2 ft.; 

Half-hardy and hardy evergreen 

S^particularirc^^r^^^^^^^^^ 

dose frame.™”’ ^ spring; late summer cuttings in sandy peat in 
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a small tree to 30 ft., China, Japan, numerous named varieties in white, pink to 
scarlet, single and double; niultjloray small-llowcred, double pink, spring, 6 ft,, 
China; feticulatHy half-hardy for walls in south, 4 in., delicate red flowers, China; 
saliunsis^ hardy in south, for walls inland, soft pink, May onwards, China; 
Sasanquay white, Feb., 6 ft., China; Williamsiiy pale pink, large, hybrid. 

Campanula (Bellflower) — Campanulactae, Hardy annuals, biennials, and 

perennials. 

CuiTURE OP Pkrennial SpfcciES: Soil, ordinary rich. Position, trailing species 
on sunny rockeries; tall species beds and borders, sunny or shady. Plant, Oct* 
to April. 

Pot Culture: Compost, equal parts leaf-mould, loam and sand. Trailing 
kinds grow in small pots in hanging baskets. Repot them in March. Water 
moderately in winter, freely other limes. Tall kinds grow singly in 7 in. pots or 
three in a 10 in. pot. Sow seeds of these in cold frame in Aug.; transplant seed* 
lings singly in 3 in. pots in Oct., into 3 in. in April, 7 in. in May. Water 
moderately in winter, freely in summer. 

Culture of A.nnual Species: Sow seeds in gentle heat in March, transplant 
seedlings into boxes, harden off in cold frame in May and plant out in sunny 
borders early in June. 

Culture of Canterbury Bell: Sow seeds outdoors in April, May or June. 
Transplant seedlings when 1 in. high, 6 in. apart in nursery bed, and plant out in 
borders in Oct. to flower following year. 

Culture of Biennial Species: Sow seeds in pans or boxes in cool greenhouse 
or frame in Feb. or March. Prick out into frame when large enough to handle 
and plant in flowering positions in May or June. 

Culture of Ka.mpion: Sow seeds in shallow drills 6 in. apart in shady border of 
rich soil in May. Thin seedlings to 4 in. apart. Lift and store roots in frost-proof 
place in Nov. Uses: Young roots and leaves for winter salads; large roots cook 
and eat like parsnips. 

Propagation: Annuals, by seed. Perennials by seeds sown in. deep in 
sandy soil in temp. 55^ in March or Aug.; division of roots in Oct. or April. 

Annual Species: C. drabifoUa^ blue, July, 3 in., Greece; macrostyla (syn. 
Si^'ceodon macrostylus) ^ purple or mauve, July, t 8 to 24 in,, Asia IVlinor; ramosissima 
(syn. C. Lar^i)y purple-blue, June to July, i ft, to i J ft., Italy. 

Biennial Species: C. longisiylay blue-purple, summer, i 4 to at ft., Caucasus; 
Medium^ ‘ Canterbury Bell \ blue, July, 3 ft., S. Europe, and several white, rose 
and purple single and double vars.; patuloy pale violet, June, 2 to 3 ft., Europe 
(Britain); Rapunailusy * Rampion blue or white, July, 2 to 3 ft., Europe 
(Britain); speciosuy violet, summer, i to ij ft,, S. Europe; spuatCy purple, 
summer, i ft., Alps; IhyrsoidtSy straw-yellow, July, 1 to i J- ft., Alps. 

Perennial Species: C. abutifuiy blue, July, i ft., Europe; alliariifoliay cream, 
June, 24 in., Caucasus; Allionii (syn. C. alpestris)^ blue, June, 3 in., Europe; 
alpinoy blue, June, 4 in., Europe; atdorunsisy purple, 4 in., July, Caucasus; 
ikay deep blue, 2 in., June, Spain, and var. albQ\ Auchcriy T yrian purple, 4 in., 
June, Asia Minor; barbate, blue, June, 9 in., Europe; bellidifolia, violet-purple, 
summer, 4 in., Caucasus; bononiensis, blue, June to July, ai ft., Europe; cacs* 
pitosay blue, summer, 3 in., Europe, and var. alba\ carpatUa, blue, summer, 12 in.^ 
£. Europe, and innumerable garden vars. and hybrids; cas/mtirianay pale blue, 
3 in., summer, Himalaya; anisia, blue, prostrate, May, Alps; cochUartifolia (syn* 
C. pusilla), blue, July, 4 in., Alps, and numerous vars.; coUina, blue, July, t ft., 
Caucasus; hlatines, purple, summer, 4 in., Piedmont, and many vars. including 
fmestrrttata, violet blue, and garganka, light violet blue, spreading; excise, blue, 
May, 6 in., Alps, dislikes lime; Formarukiana, blue or white, 12 in., July, Greece; 
fragitiSy lilac, Aug., 6 in., Italy; glomeratay blue, summer, 12 to 18 in., Europe 
inch Britain, and several vars., including acauliSy 4 in.; lienniniiy pale blue, 6 in., 
summer, Spain; imeretina. purple, 9 in., July, Caucasus; ificurvay pale blue or 
white, 18 in., summer, Greece; isophylla, lilac-blue, 4 to 6 in., July, Italy, and 
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van. a/ia, white, Majn, mauve; tuwensis, blue, 4 in., July, hybrid; KoUnaliana. 
pu^le-blue, 9 to la m., late summer, Caucasus; laciniata, pale blue, 18 in 
Jidy, Crete; blue or white, 3 ft., July, Caucasus; lanata (syn C. velutina), 

yellow pi^, 3 ft. summer. S. Europe; lasiocarpa, blue, a in., July 

Japan and U.S.A.; Wo/w, blue, July, 4 to 5 ft., Briuin, and numerous g^den 
vars.; n^mhivi, blue, 6 to 9 m., summer, Europe; maladtana, blue, 2 in., 
J^c to Jidy, Spam; muhauxundts, blue. 4 to 5 in., summer, Asia Minor; mira- 
p^e blue, 9 m., sui^« Cauc^us; Mor,tiia,ia. blue, 2 to 3 in., July, Italy; 
OfpAoaufcfl. mcy-blue, 4 to 6 in., July, Macedonia; persidfolia, blue, June, 3 ft. 

(syn. C. mnabilis), purple, suAimer 
I ft., ptj^, blue, 6 m., summer, Asia; Piperi, dark blue; a in., N W 

^erica, Por^Mag^ (syn. C. muraits), deep blue, June to Aug., 6 in , 
Macedonia; Poschankyana. erev-blue. in i,.n- 


aL — ’> LI > *v%., wjuiy, I U., rtsia; pyramuialu, ' Chimney Bell- 

flower , blue, July, 4 to 5 ft., Dalmatia, and var. alba, white; Raddeana violet 
fife’ m.. Caucus; blue, June, 3 in., Alps, and var. alba: rapunZu 

^p blue, June, 3 ft., Europe, Asia; rhomboidalu, h\uc or white Tune 1 to 
a ft.. Europe; rolwuh/olia, ‘ HarebeU blue, summer 6 to o BrS’ Ld 
many var,.; ^om^a pale blue, July, , ft..’ Caucasul; ;L®iS'’blui^’to“2 
^ Juae o July, E. Europe; &v,if,cg^, deep blue, 6 ,o oT, June 

SrCrei^ 'sZ'hlT'^ ''lur. prolSalerTun^.o 

Sfifci’ h’ u'iu A; S;u^K’hi.r^d E 

Gampcniell^ see Narcissus odorus. 

Camphor Tree, see Cimumumea Campkora. 

Oampion^ see Lychnis. 

&~Per)-B/j™„iur«r. Greenhouse and hardy deciduous 
STL'^SJem* Sr bLE'-" For many yTalS 

-^^-ghte"nU,'S’„Ey"°" - 

2SiTr“:.f "?Sdo?r“'’ ‘“f- 

•unny grceohotise with shaatA large well-drained pots or beds in light 

PJatit. Feb. or March, go®od 

at other 

fcrseSnrhSJi”*- S: 

«^ry for main stem. ^ greenhouse species m March, support 

3 m- long in well-drained pots 

Habby Spboes CuLWA^r*^ ’ ihunbagtx, orange. 

Ma, orange-yciw' summer, N. America. 

bushy growth; 

T«^ Gaulthcriaprocumbms. 
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Canadian Wild Rice, sec Zizania. 

C 2 Ln 3 iTinai~Campanulaceae , Greenhouse herbaceous perennials. First introduced 
late seventeenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts loam, leaf-mould, decayed manure and silver 
sand. Position, pots or hanging basket. Pot, I cb.; good drainage very essential. 
Water liberally March to Aug., moderately Aug. to Nov., ver>’ little afterwards. 
Temp., Sept, to Feb. 45^^10 55®, March to Sept. 55® to 65®. 

Protagatios; By cuttings of young shoots inserted in sandy soil in temp. 65® 
in March or April; division of roots in Feb. 

Species Cultivated: C. eanarUnsUy ‘ Canary Island Bellflower \ orange, Jan. 
to March, 4 ft., Canary Islands; Eminii^ orange striped red, 4 to 5 ft. long 
pendent shoots, E. Africa. 

Canary Creeper, see Tropaeolum pfregrinum\ •Grass, sec Phalaris canarUnsis 
-Island Bellflower, sec Canarina canarUnsis* 

Candle Plant, see h'UUiia arlUulata* 

Candy Mustard, sec Acthioncina saxatiU\ -tuft, sec Iberis. 

CanisCrum — Bromcliaccae. Stove evergreen flowering and ornamental plants. 
Flower spikes surrounded by red bracts, first introduced iiiid-hinctcenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts of fibrous loam, rough peat, leaf-mould and 
silver sand. Position, well-drained pots in light, moist part of stove. Pot, Feb. or 
March. Water moderately in winter, freely at other times. Temp., March to 
Sept. 70® to 80®, Sept, to March 65® to 70®. 

Propagation: By large-sized oifshoots inserted singly in small pots of sandy 
peat, in temp, of 85®, Feb. or April. 

Species Cultivated: C. ofna^oniamt greenish white, June, 1 to li ft., Brazil; 

orange-yellow, June to Sept., 2 ft., Brazil; roseum, rose, July, 18 in., 
Brazil; viride^ green, i to i J ft., Brazil. See also Acchmea. Some of tlic above 
are occasionally listed as Nidularium. 

Cs i xm^ —Cannaccae* Stove herbaceous plants. First introduced mid-sLxteenth 
century. The tubers of C. tdulis are edible. 

Indoor Culture: Compost, equal parts loam, decayed manure, leaf-mould 
and sand. Position, pots in sunny greenhouse. Pot, March. Water freely March 
to Oct., very little afterwards. Temp., Sept, to March 40® to 50®, Marcli to Sept. 
65 to 85®. Apply weak liquid manure twice a week to plants in healthy growth. 

Ootdoor Culture: Place roots in pots in March in temp. 55® to 60®. Remove 
l^ts into temp. 55® end of April and plant outdoors early in June. Lift roots in 
SepU, place them in boxes lillcd with ordinary soil, keep latter nearly dry, and 
store in frost-proof position till potting time. 

Propagation: By seeds steeped for 24 hours in tepid water, then sown i in. 
light soil in temp. 85® in Feb.; division of roots at potting time. It will 
facilitate germination if a slight notch be filed in the seed before sowing. 

Species Cultivated: C. edulis^ bright red, summer, 8 to 10 ft., W. Indies and 
S. America; fiaccidoy yellow, summer, 4 to 5 ft., S. Carolina; glauca, yellow, 
summer, ^ to 6 ft., Mexico, W. Indies and S. America; indiccy * Indian Shot % 
yellow and red, summer, 4 ft., W, Indies; indiJloTQy rose, summer, 0 to to ft., 
Peru; WQrscewUz,\\y scarlet, tinged blue, summer, 3 to 5 ft., Costa Rica and S. 
America.^ Sec trade lisls for names of varieties belonging to the hybrid groups 
C. generaiis and C. orchiodts* 

C«a nn a \As—MoTaucu . Hardy annuals. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny borders. 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in, deep outdoors, where plants are to grow, in 
April, or m temp. 55® in March, transplanting seedlings in June, 

Species Cultivated: C. saliva (syn. C. giganUa), green, June, 4 to 10 ft., India* 

Gunterbory Bell^ see Campanula Medium* 
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Cantuft — Polemoniauae. Greenhouse evergreen flowering shrubs. First intro- 
duced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, two paru turfy loam, one part leaf-mould and sand. 
Position, pots, sunny greenhouse. Pot, March. \\ aler moderately Sept, to 
March, freely March to Sept. Temp., Sept, to March 40° to 50°, March to 
Sept. 50® to Go®. 

Propagation: By cuttings of shoots inserted in silver sand under bell-glasses 
in temp. 50® to 55®, May to Aug. 

Species Cultivated: C. bxcolor, yellow and red, May, 4 ft., Bolivia; huxifolia, 
‘Peruvian Magic Tree rose, hiay, 5 ft., Peru; pyrifolia, crcamy-wliite, March. 
3 ft., S. America. 


Cape Bine Waterlily, sec Mymphaea eapensis; -Chestnut, see Calodendron 
eaperuts; -Cowslip, see Lachenalia; -Crocus, see Cethyllis spiralis] -Forget- 
me-not, see Aruhusa eapensis] -Gooseberry, see Phjsatis peruviana; -Honey- 
aower, &ee MeltarU/ius iTuijor; -HoneysucUlt, see Teeornaria capensis; -Jasmine, 
«e Gardenia ja^tdes; -Leadwort, see Plumbago capeiisis; -Uly, sec Crmum 
longifolium; -Pondweed, see Aponogelon distachyus; -Primrose, sec Strepto- 
«rpus; -Silver Tree, see Leucadendron argenieum; -Treasure Flower, see 
Gazania pavonia* ’ 


Gaper Bush, see Capparis spinosa; -Sptxrge, sec Euphorbia Lathyrus. 

^pparis— CaMoridacrae. Slightly tender evergreen shrub. The flower buds of 
L.s^sa are ^ckled and sold as capers. First introduced late sixteenth century 
Culture: Compost, two parts turfy loam, one part leaf-mould and sanl' 
PosiUon, ^ts ui si^y greenhouse. Pot, March; good drainage essential. Plant 

moderately in pots Sept, to ^Wch, freely after- 
wards. Temp., Sept, to March 45® to 55®, March to Sept. 55® to 65®. May be 
grown outdoors m sheltered position in S. of England. ^ ^ 

65’ to 75° ^ bell-glasses in Icmp. 

f- white, fragrant, 8 ft., Trop. America; 

pinosa. Caper Bush , white, June, 3 ft., S. Europe, and its var. rupesiris. 

Peppers)^<,fana««. Greenhouse shrubby plants usually 
pown as annuals. Variable many-seeded fleshy fruiu differing in si^c shaoe^ 
Sd ““f" cultivation. Paprika is made from long, thick, briglu 

^^fjmts and Cayenne from long slender form. First introduced mid-slxtccnth 

greenhouse, against south 

q in temp. 80® in Feb. Transplant seedlings singly into 

^S*^irsfiSSXMd easily grown trees and 

in poor dry areas. Position, full sun. 
“■ “.ordinary soU outdoors in Nov. or 

r-_, .. tJULTlVATRD: C. aborescens. vt-llmu r* c:i • ___i 


White, « to ; a N W ® Gerardiana: pale ycUow or 

^ w 4 It., w.W. Himalaya; Maximawieiiana, weeping habi^ to 4 a W 
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China; mxaophyllay yellow, May to June, 6 to lo ft., N. Cent. Asia; pygmaea^ 
yellow, May to June, 3 to 4 ft., Caucasus to 1 ibet; sinica (syn. C. Chamlagu^ 
reddish yellow, May to June, 3 to 4 ft., N. China; spinosCy yellow, May, 4 to 
6 ft., Siberia. 

Caraway, see Carum Carvi. 

Cardamine (Bitter Cress) — Cruciftfoi. Hardy herbaceous and tender aquatic 
plants. C. lyrata is a very pretty submerged aquatic not unlike Creeping Jenny. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, moist, shady border or in the bog garden* 
Plant, Oct. March or April. 

Propagation: By seeds sown outdoors in April; division of roots in Oct. 
Species Cultivated: C. asarifoUay white. May, i ft., Italy; cordifolia (syn. C. 
macrophyUd) y pale purple, June, 1 ft., E. Asia; lyratay aquatic, China, Japan; 
praUnsfy * Lady-Smock ‘ Cuckoo P'lowcr \ white to rose, Nlay, i to 2 ft., Europe 
(Br.), Asia, etc.; tri/olia, white, March to April, 3 to 4 in., S. Europe. 

Cardinal, Flower, sec Lobelia cardinal^; -Monkey Flower, see Aiimulue 
cardinalis. 

Cardiocrinum (Giant Lily)—Lili<u<a£. Hardy bulbous*rooted perennials 
formerly included in the genus Lilium. First introduced mid-ninciccnih century. 

Culture: Moist, welUdrained loam with leaf-mould, peat and sand. Position, 
woodlands or other partially siiadcd places. Plant, Ott. with bulbs barely 
covered. Bulbs die after dowering but may leave oilsets behind to flower again. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in sandy peat and loam in autumn. Seedlings 
take about seven years to flower. By removal of ofiscis in Oci, 

Species Cultivated: C. caihayanumy grccnish-whiic, July, Aug., 1 to 4 ib, 
China; cordatunxy creamy-white, July to Aug., 4 to 6 ft., Japan; giganUum (syn. 
Lilium giganUum) y white, July to Aug., 6 to t2 ft., Himalaya. 

Cardoon see Cynara Cardunculus^ 

Carex (Blue Grass; Std^e)—Cypttaaae. Hardy herbaceous perennial grasses. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, margins of ponds. Plant, March. The 
variegated kinds may be grown in pots in ordinary good soil in cool grecnliouses or 
in rooms. 

Propagation: By seeds sown where plants are to grow in March; division of 
roots in March. 

Species Cultivated: C. acutOy 2 to 3 ft., Europe; baccansy purple fruits, 4 ft., 
Trop. Asia; depauperatCy 1 ft., Europe; Pseudo^cyperusy * Bastard CJypcrus ^ 3 ft., 
Temp. Zone; penduloy brown inflorescence, summer, 5 to (i ft., Britain; ripariay 
yellow foliage, 18 in., Britain; tristaohyay leaves striped with white, i ft., Japan; 
Vilmorinii (syn. C. CQmans)y 2 to 3 ft., New Zealand. 

Garica — Carucc^ae, Stove evergreen tree. Grown in Tropics for its edible friiits. 
First introduced late seventeenth century. 

Culture: Rich loam. Position, large pots or borders in warm greenhouse. 
Pot or plant, March. Water freely during growing season; sparingly at other 
times. Temp., March to Oct. bs"® to 85®, Oct. to March 55^ to 65^. 

Propagation: By cuttings of ripened growUis in sandy soil under bell-glass in 
temp. 80^; cuttings; grafts. 

Species Cultivated: C. Papaya, ‘ Papaya’, ‘ Pawpaw yellow, July, fruits 
yellow or orange, 3 to 30 in. long, 20 to 25 ft., Trop. America. 

Garlina (Carline Thistle) — Compositae. Hardy perennials. First introduced 
early seventeenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, open dryish border. Plant, March or 
April. 

Propagation: By seeds sown ^ an. deep in April where plants arc required to 
grow. 

Species Cultivated: C. acanihifolxa, white, June, 18 in., S. Europe; acautis 
(syn* Cusius acauU or Cirsium acaulis), white, June, 9 in., Europe. 
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Carline Thistle^ see Cailina acanthifolia. 

CaxluAovitA—Cyclanthaaae. Stove ornamental-leaved perennials with green, 
divided, palm-like leaves. First introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts peat, one part sandy loam. Position, moist, 
shady. Pot, March. Water moderately Nov. to March, freely afterwards. 
Tcrop., Sept, to March 55® to 65®, March to Sept. 65® to 75®. 

Propagation: By division of plant at potting time. 

Species Cultivated: C. atrovirens, 2 to 4 ft.. Northern S. America; gracilis 
(syn. C. PlumUri), 2 ft., W. Indies; insignis, 3 to 6 ft., Peru; paimata, stcmless, 
the leaves furnish fibre from which Panama hats arc made, Peru; rotundifolia, 2 
to 4 ft., Costa Rica. 

Carmlcliaelln— Lfguminaior. Greenhouse or hardy deciduous shrubs. First 
introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary with a little sand, leaf-mould and peat. Position, 
sheltered borders or walls, or in borders in the cold greenhouse. 

Propagation: By cuttings of half-ripened side-growths inserted in sandy soil 
under a bell-glass in the cold greenhouse. 

SpEcm Cultivated: C. australis, lilac. May to Aug., 2 to 4 ft.. New Zealand; 
Efjyjn, vio et, i ft., summer. New Zealand; flagelliformis, purplish lilac, June, 4 
to 5 ft., Zealand, and var. corjrmbosa; grandifloray purple, 3 to 6 ft.. Tunc, 
Nw Zealand; ft., rosy-lUac, June, New Zealand; WUliamsiu grecnisb. 

yellow, 3 to 6 ft., New Zealand. ^ 


Canadoii, see DiMthus Caryophyllus^ 

Garob see Ceratonux siliqua, 

Cu^t^w^-^axfragaceae (or Hydrangeaceas). Hardy to half-hardy evergreen 
flo^nng shn^.^ First introduced mid-nineteenth century. 

Soil, light loamy. Position, in sheltered shrubberies in the south, 
Dutrequmng wall protection in colder districts. 

rtOPACApON: By cuttings of young shoots inserted in cold frame in August 
or from seed sown m March. ^ ^ 

CuLTiVAran: C. califomica, ‘ Californian Mock Orange white, a in. 
fragrant anemone-like flowers, 6 ft., California. 

C»rp«nter»9 Leaf, see Cedax aphylla. 

deciduous trees frequenUy confused with beech, 
? ™Sgcd fluted trunk; that in the beech is 

“"dl spring as in beech used for 
^ *" manufacture of pianoforte keys and hammers, 
soil including chalk. Plant Oct. to March. Use 
na^e C. Belulus for hedging, and plant i8 in. apart. 

“ autumn in fine soil out of doors. 
sS? ‘ contains 14,000 seeds. 

Britain with ‘ Hornbeam 50 to 80 ft., Europe, including 

<astieiate tnsM ^ tuplmxfolui, cut-leaved, eolumnaris and pyramidalis, excellent 

A . earoltnuxna, American Hornbeam young growths 

ft Pyramidal habit, 40 ft.; Japlnl laxi. 

fl iv^VlKina-^ OTunUduy 20 ft., S.E. Europe; polyneuray graceful habit, 30 
^5 ft*/w oMltfolia, similar, with tinted young growths, 


Plants see lonopsidiian acaute. 

succulent plants. Formerly included in 

dis^b!^’ Position, sunny well-drained borders in sheltered 

Propagation; By seed; cuttings in temp. 55® to 65“ in March to Sept. 
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Species Cultivated: C. acinaci/ormis (syn. AUsanbryanthemum acincri/orme)^ 
reddish, August, trailing, S. Africa; edulis (syn. A/, eduU), ‘Hottentot Fig’, 
yellow, July, S. Africa. 

Garrierea — FlacouTtiaceae. Deciduous tree with attractive foliage and flowers in 
terminal racemes or panicles. 

Culture: Soil, well drained. Position, sheltered. 

Propagation: By seeds; cuttings of green wood; layers; root cuttings. 

Species Cultivated: C. calj^cina, creamy -white, to 30 ft., Cent. China. 

Carrion Flower, see Scapelia. 

Carroty see Daucus Carota var. sativa* 

Carthamus (Distaff Thistle) — Compositce^ Hardy annuals. First introduced 
mkl-sixtccnlh century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny border. 

Propagation: By seeds sown i* in. deep in light soil in temp. 55^^ in March, 
transplanting seedlings where they are to flower in May. 

Species Cultivated: C, lanalusy yellow, July, 2 ft.; Oxyacantha, yellow, July, 

2 ft.; titutorius^ ‘ Safflower orange, June, 3 ft. All natives of Europe. 

Cartwheel Flower, see HetacUiun villostwu 

Carum — Umbelliferae. Hardy thick-rooted herbs. C. Corvi is grown for the seeds 
whi< h are used as flavouring. Oil used in kuinmel. 

Culture: Sow as soon as seed is ripe in autumn or in the following spring. 
Autumn- sown plants flower in the summer, spring-sown flower the following 
summer. Cut when seeds begin to ripen and spread in warm place to dry, then 
tiira&h and dry further. Roots also are edible. 

Species Cultivated: C. Carvi^ ‘ Caraway white, July, 2 ft., Europe. 

Carya (Hickory) — Juglandaucu. Hardy deciduous trees. Full-grown trees bear 
edible nuts similar to walnuts. First introduced early seventeenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, shrubberies, woods or as single specimens 
on lawns and in parks. Plant, Oct. to March. Prune, Nov., thin out unsightly 
branches only. 

Propagation: By seeds, place nuts in box of soil outdoors for winter and keep 
soil well moistened. In March pot singly in 6 in. pots and place on gentle bottom 
heat; whei seedlings appear harden off gradually and plant in permanent 
quarters before roots become pot bound. 

Species Cultivated: C. glabra (syn. C. poTcina)y ‘ Pignut ’, 80 to 90 ft., E. 
America; Ptccriy ‘ Pecan 100 to 170 ft.. South U.sJv.; (Oftunlosa, ‘ Mockernut 
50 to 60 ft., E. America. 

Gaiyolopha^ sec Pentaglottis. 

Garyopteris — Verbenaceae. Hardy and half-hardy shrubs sometimes called Blue 
Spiraea. 

Culture: Any garden soil, full sun. Prune previous season’s shoots annually 
in March to two buds. 

Propagation: September cuttings in frame. 

Species Cultivated: C. dandotutisisy hardy, garden hybrid, rounded bush to 
2 fv., bright violet blue flowers, August, Scpi.; incana (syn. C. Aiastacanthus), 
‘ Bluebeard ’, 4 ft., China; mongholkay 3 ft., China. 

Caryota — Palmae* Stove monocarpic palms. First introduced late eighteenth 
century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts loam, leaf-mould and coarse sand. Position, 
pots, moist, shady. Pot, March. Water freely March to Nov., moderately after- 
wards. Temp., Sept, to March 55® to 65^, March to Sept. 65^ to 85^*. 

Propagation: By seeds sown i ii». deep in light soil in temp. 85^^ in March; 
suckers removed from roots, inserted in small pots, any time. 
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Species Cultivated 5 C* mitis, 20 to 25 ft., Malaya; Rumphianay 20 to 30 ft., 
Malaya, Australia; urenSy * Toddy Palm ‘ Wine Palm 30 to 40 ft., Trop. Asia, 

^shew Nut^ see Anacardixm occidtnUiU. 

Gaseava^ see MoAthot tscuUnUi* 

Ciassia (Senna) — Ligvminoscu (or Ca^salpinia^foe). Greenhouse evergreen shrubs 
and hardy percaoiab. The leaves of some species provide the medicinal senna. 
First inlrt^uced early eighteenth century. 

Culture op Greenhouse Species: Compost, two parts loam, one part peat and 
Position, pots in greenhouse, or well •drained border against south wall. 
Pot, March. Plant outdoors April. Water moderately Nov. to Feb., freely 
afterwards. Prune straggling shoots to within 2 in. of base in Dec. or Jan. Temp., 
Sept to March 50^ to 55®, March to Sept- ^5® to 65®. 

Culture op Hardv Species: Soil, ordinary well drained. Position, sunny 
borders. Plant, March or April. Protect in winter with covering of leaves or ashes. 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in light soil in temp. 75® in March; 
cuttings of previous yearb shoots inserted in sandy soil under beU*glass in temp. 80^ 
in March; herbaceous ^>ecies by division in March. 

Greenhouse Species: C. caUifolioy ' Alexandrian Senna \ shrubby, 3 to 4 ft., 
Upper Nile; mgustifolioy * Indian Senna yellow, summer, 10 to 15 ft, Arabia; 
tarymbosoy yellow, summer, 6 to 10 ft,, Buenos Ayres; Fistula^ * Pudding Pipe 
Tree \ pale yellow, 20 to 30 ft., India, of economic interest, being the source 
of the senna pods of commerce. 

Hardy Species: C, marilandicay yellow, Sept., 3 ft., N. America* 

Caaeia Bark Tree, see Cinnamomum Cassia^ 

Gassie, see Acacia Famtsiana* 


Cassinia— Hardy, evergreen, flowering and ornamental 'leaved 
shrubs of beath'like appearance. 

Culture: Soil, ormnary. Position, sunny, dryish borders. Useful maritime 
shrubs which grow well in chalk. Plant in autumn. 

Propagation; By cuttings of young shoots inserted in sandy soil in cold frame 
ta summer. 

Species Gulttvatcd: C. fulviday ‘ Golden Bush \ white, summer, 4 to 6 ft,, 

New Zealand; Uptophylldy white, Aug. to Sept., 4 to ^ ft.. 
New Zealand; Vcumllurciiy white, 2 to 6 ft., New Zealand. 

Caasipp^firicflfiMs. Hardy, evergreen flowering shrubs. Formerly known as 
Anmmeda. First mtroduced late eighteenth century. 

&n-TURs: Soil, sandy peat. Position, mobt, cool, north aspects. 
nOPAGATiON: Seeds, layers and cuttings. 

Culttvato; C, fastigiatay white. May, 9 to X2 in., Himalaya; 

12 m., May, UJSJl.; hypnouUs, white. June, 2 L., 
^enc, lycop^md^ white, prostrate. May, Asia; MerUnsiana, while, 9 to 12 in., 

Sis' /I wlute, 4 to 6 in.. May to June, Asia; SulUriana 

SUU^), white, prostrate, April to May, U.S.A.; tetragona, 
wtute, 9 H>., May, Arctic Europe, America; WarJii, white, 9 to 12 in., May,^a. 

Chestnut)— Hardy deciduous trees. Bears edible nuts, 
should be ^pwated from the husks when latter fall in autumn, then 
w^Wy d^ m the lun or warm oven, and stored in air-tight jars or boxes in 
co^dry p l a ^ j much grown as coppice wood for game shelter, 

ftwbly iDooduced to Britain by Romani. 

Sc^ deep, rich, dry and swidy. Poddon, open, sunny. Plant, Oct. 
av^. ® y®" Distance apart to plant, 25 ft. for 

5 f" Usefta Data: Timber most vaiuaWe in a 
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500 years. Uses: Rafters in churches, cabinet work, post and rail fencing, rustic 
work. 

Propagation: By seeds sown as soon as ripe in the open ground; choice 
varieties by grafting in spring on C. sativa. 

Speces Cultivated: C. adnata y 20 to 30 ft., Japan; dentata (syn. C. ameruana)^ 
50 to 100 ft., Eastern N. /Sjnenca; moilissimay 50 ft., China and Korea; pumilay 
10 to 20 ft., Eastern N. America; sativay ‘ Spanish Chestnut 50 to 60 ft., S. 
Europe, N. Africa, etc.; Stguiniiy small tree, to 20 ft., sweet nuts, China. 

Castasiopsis — Fagatfae. Hardy, evergreen, ornamentahlcaved tree. 

Culture: Soil, sandy or wclUdraincd loam, peat and leaf^mould. Position, 
lawns or mixed shrubberies. Plant, Oct. to March. 

Propagation: As advised for Sweet Chestnut. 

Species Ct^LTiVATEO: C. chrysophylla (syn. Castanea chrysophylla) y * Golden-leaved 
Chestnut 30 to 100 ft., Oregon and California. 

Castilleja — Scfot>hulari/u€<u, Half-hardy perennial plants with showy bracts; 
very diihcult to grow owing to their scmi-parasiiic nature. 

Culture: Compost, two parts peat, one part of equal proportions of loam, leaf- 
mould and sand. Position, sunity sheltered borders. Plant in April. Protect in 
winter. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in temp. 55^ to 65® in March, hardening off 
seedlings in cold frame. 

Species Cultivated: C. acvminatay ‘ Indian Paint-brush *, scarlet, N. America; 
coccin/a, yellow and scarlet, July, 1 ft.; pallida, light purple, i ft., N. America. 

Castor Oil Plant, see Ruinus communis. 

Catalpa — Bignoninc^ac. Hardy, deciduous, flowering and ornamental-leaved 

trees. First introdu(.cd early eighteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary, good. Position, sunny, sheltered lawns. Plant, Oct. 
to April. 

Propagation: By cuttings of firm shoots inserted in sandy soil under bell-glass 
in temp. 55® to 65* in summer. 

Species Cultivated: C. bignonioides, * Indian Bean white, spotted purple and 
yellow, July, 25 to 50 ft., United States, and var. aureOy golden-leaved; Bungei, 
flowers like foxgloves, white, spotted purple, 30 ft., China; Fargesiiy rosy pink, 
spotted purple, 30 to 50 ft., VV. China, with its line var. Duclouxii with large 
mauve-pink flowers; ovata (syn. C. haemp/eri), yellow, spotted red, July, 20 to 
40 ft., Japan; speciosa (syn. C. cordi/olia), white, June, 30 to 100 ft., Southern 
Central United States. 

Catananche (Cupid's Dari)— ComposiUu. Hardy perennials and annuals. 
Flowers may be cut and dried for winter decoration; gather when fully developed. 
First introduced late sixteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, warm borders. Plant, April. 
Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in light soil in temp. 55® in March, 
transplanting seedlings outdoors in June; by root cuttings at any time. 

Species Cultivated: C. caeruUay ‘ Blue Cupidone blue, 2 ft., July and Aug., 
S. Europe, and var. bicolor, white and blue; luUa, annual, yellow, June, 1 R., S. 
Europe, and var. major , improved double form, July to Sept., 2 fu 

Gataaetum — Orchidaceat. Over 100 species arc known in this chiefly epiphytic 
genus. The flowers are among the most remarkable in the order as they are 
dioecious. The male flowers in many have a curious adaptation of the rostcllurn, 
which is developed into two slender horns ; on touching one of these the pollen is 
ejected. Habit is very similar in all; stout ovoid pseudo-bulbs carr>'ing and 
sheathed with plicate leaves. The spikes, generally simple, produced from the 
base or lower parts of the pseudo-bulbs. The male flosvers, 6 to 30 are of curious 
shape, approaching contortion in some; the labcllums generally saccate or helmet 
shape* l.'be female flowers are more simple and consistent in ^ape, the lip more 
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cup-shaped. In both the Up is fleshy and usually the largest of the segments. 
Some forms are deciduous, others are nearly so. 

Cxh^ture: Compost as advised for Cattleyas. Baskets or pans are preferable to 
pots and should be suspended near the glass, especially in tvinter and late autumn, 
when exposure to full light is beneficial. Winter temp, should be 6o® to 70^, when 
watering, if any, should be very occasional. Summer temp. 70® and upwards. 
Water ^ould never be allowed to lodge on the leaves. The many garden hybrids 
require similar temperatures to the species, but until developed Into large plants 
sddom have a definite resting period. Winter growths are often present and if 
diis is the case a higher temp, and a ‘ growing ’ atmosphere are required. When 
dormant, if only for a shore period, give a corresponding rest. 

Propagation: By division of plants, each division with not less than four bulbs 
and a growing point in spring, when repotting should be effected if necessary. 

Species Cui-tivated: A selection— C. barbalum^ variable, green, lip often whitish 
with fleshy filaments on the margin, various, Brazil, Demerara; callosum^ brown- 
r^, lip large flattish, shaded yellow, autumn, Vex^zuela; Cli/bnii^ usually 
yellow, lip shell*shaped, summer, Cent. America; Darwiniantan, purplish-brown, 
autumn, Brazil; /mbriatum, greenish, spotted brown, lip fringed, variable, 
summer, Brazil, Paraguay; Gnomus, very variable, grotesque, grccnish-rcd, 
purple spotted, various seasons, Brazil, Venezuela; macrocarpum ($yns. C. Clover* 
tniiiy C. tride 7 aoUm)y greenish, spotted purple-red, lip has 3 apical teeth, summer, 
Brazil; ptleoium (syn. C. Bungeroihii)^ often white, lip broadly shell-shaped, 

usually autumn, Brazil, Trop. America; Rodigasiammi flowers many, greenish, 
spotted purple-brown, summer, Brazil; RusseUiamm, white, striped green, 
beautiful, horns absent, summer, Guatemala; splendent , a beautiful variable 
natural hybrid between macrocarpum and piUatum^ autumn, various, S. America, 
many van. arc known; tabulare, greenish, spotted red-brown, Up with a large 
table-like calitu, various seasons, Colombia, Guatemala; [Varseewiciii (syn. C. 
ttuna), much like a miniature C. Russellianumf spring, Demerara, Brazil, Guiana. 
A number of natural hybrids arc known. 

Gatclifly, see Silene. 


Gateshaea — Rubiaccac. Stove evergreen flowering shrub. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts loam and peat, and a little sand. Position, 
wcU-dram^ pots and plenty of light. Pot in March. Water freely March to 
Snt, m^crately afterwards. Temp., 55^ to 65^ Oct. to March, 75^ to 85® 
afterwards. 

^ Propagation: By cuttings inserted in sand under beU -glass in a temp, of 
m spring, ^ k /o 

Specks Cih^tivated: C. spinosa, ‘ Lily Thom % yellow, May, 10 ft., W. Indies. 

see Meconopsis. 

t, see Ntpeia Cataria, 

CaNtafl, see Typha. 

important evergreen, epiphytic genus. Not only are 
orchid collections arc enriched by great numbers 
ghybnds ^v^ from the species themselves, crosses between the hybrids and 

Br^voia, Digbyana and Sophronitis. Hybrids have also 
be Epidendrum, Schombui^kia, Leptotes, etc. Cattleyas may 

a dividrf mto two sections, one with clavatc pseudo-bulbs Lrrying 

*»ave flowers 6 to 8 in. across. Tht 
defimte divisions between the side lobes and fronul lobe, 
coloured. The other group, with often taU, cylindrical 
2 ^* sm^ler, fleshy l^ycs, e.g. C. Harrisoni. 


^ diuAiici, uciuy leaves, e.g. o. tiamsont^ 

tioB. “ ten^ to the pseudo-bulbs. With one or two cxcep- 

^^^^^^^^^I>eduncle u protected by a sheath through which it forces its way before 
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Culture: Compost, three parts osmunda fibre, cut and cleaned, one part of 
chopped sphagnum moss and a liberal addition of finely broken potsherds; about 
a quarter of the pot should be filled with clean sherds. The larger the plant the 
firmer should the compost be niade. Often a house Ls given up entirely to Cattleyas 
and their hybrids. \\ ith the species a rest is required in winter. Water should be 
given occasionally, the leaves should m/i approach flaccidiiy or the pseudo-bulbs 
shrivel. Resting temp., to 6o® at night ; summer temp. 65^ to a moist 
sweet atmosphere is essential, particularly in summer. Expose to light in autumn. 
Shading can usually be dispensed with in Sept. Avoid draughts. Repot if 
required when growth is expected. 

Propagation: By division of plants when potting. The rhizome may be cut 
through leaving four bulbs at least in front of the severance and an incipient ‘ eye * 
may Uicn grow. 

Spfcies CuLTtVATED: C. Aclandiat^ olive-green, purple spotted, lip rich purple, 
dwarf, pans, summer, Brazil; amethystoglossoy rose, purple spotted, up to 20, 
spring, Brazil, var. Satxderat^ pure white; aurantiaca (syn. Epidendrum anran(iacum)^ 
small, many, orangc-red, summer, Mexico, Guatemala; bicoloTy bronze-green, 
lip rose-purple, variable, autunin, Brazil; DousingianOy variable, rose-purple, late 
autumn, Honduras; citrina^ yellow, pendent, cool house, spring, Mexico; Dor* 
maniaria (syns. La^lia Dormanianaf Ladio-cQHlcya DormanxQna)^ olive-brown, purple 
dotted, lip rose-purple, summer, autumn, Brazil; elongate (syn. C. AUxandrat)^ 
dark rose, peduncle 12 in. high, spring, Brazil; Forbesiiy yellowish-green or 
whitish, lip lined red, summer, Brazil; granulosa^ olivc-grccn, spotted purple, lip 
crimson, asperated, late summer, Brazil, var. Schojuldiana^ larger; guitatay 
yellowish, spotted purple-red, lip white, rose-purple, summer, autumn, Brazil; 
Harrisomana^ light rosy-mauve, vai table, summer, autumn, var. alba^ white; inUr* 
media, pale rose, lip rose-purple, summer, Brazil; LoddigesU^ distinguished from C. 
Harrisoniana by paler colour and smootli disk of lip, various, Brazil, var. alba, pure 
white; SchilUriana^ olive green, shaded red, lip red -purple, variable, summer, 
Brazil; Skinnerij rosc-purpic, early summer, Guatemala, var. alba^ white; velu^ 
very fragrant, orange yellow, spotted and striated purple, summer, Brazil; 
violacea, pui^lc or violet purple, lip deep violet-purple, summer, British Guiana, 
Brazil ; Walkerianay soft rose, lip purple, winter, Brazil. Clavate-bulbcd section— 
Dowiana, fragrant, yellow, crimson, marked crimson-purple and old gold, summer, 
autumn, Costa Rica, Brazil, many vars. arc known; Eldorado, fragrant, pale rose, 
rich purple, autumn, Brazil, var. virginalxs, pure white, many other vars.; Caskel^ 
liana, variable, fragrant, rose to purple-rose, June, July, Venezuela, Brazil, many 
vars.; tricolor, white with some purple streaks and 2 blotches, very rare; labiatOy 
very variable, light to dark rose, Uic Up not distinctly lobed, crimson, October, 
Brazil, many vars. in varying colours; Lueddemanniana, rose, light or dark, lip 
amethyst, trumpet-shaped, summer, autumn, Venezuela; lutcola, dwarf-growing, 
small, yellowish, summer, autumn, Brazil; maxima, pale rose, autumn, winter, 
Ecuador, Peru; Mendelii, light blush, lip often crimson-purple, May to June, 
Brazil, many richly coloured vars. known; Alos^ac, Ught rose, lip crimson, rose 
and yellow, frilled, May, June, Venezuela; Pcrcwalliarta, rather small in com- 
paruon, rose to deep rose, lip frilled, magenta-crimson, pink, tawny-yellow and 
^pia markings, early winter, Venezuela; quadricolor, near Trianac, smaller, 
fragrant, blush-white, Up with purplish sufl'usions, autumn, winter, Brazil; Rex, 
creamy-white to yellow, lip crunson-red, summer, Peru, Andes; Schroderae, vari- 
able, fragrant, Ught rose, throat of lip orange, lip often purple, March to May, 
Brazil; Trianae, light rose, lip rose-purple, often deep, very variable, Dec. to 
Feb., Brazil; Warneri, rose to purple-rose, lip purple-red, May to July, Brazil; 
WoTscewicziit very large, rose, crimson and purple lip, summer, autumn, Brazil, 
many vars. 

Cauliflower^ see Brassica oUracea var. botrytis* 

Gaulophyllum — Berberidaceae, Hardy tuberous-rooted perennial* First intro* 
duced mid-eighteenth century. 
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Culture: Soil, ordinary » Position, shady« Plant, Nov. 

Propagation: By division of roots March to Nov. 

Species Cultivated: C. thatictroides, ‘ Blue Cohosh \ yellow, April, succeeded 
by blue berries in autumn, i ft., N. America. 

Gaotleya — Zi^gibercceae. Herbaceous, semi-tuberous-rooted plants. 

Culture: Soil, sandy, peaty, cool. Position, half-shade or north aspect. 
Propagation: By seed or, when possible, division of the roots in spring when 
growth commences. 

Species Cultivated: C. luUc, yellow, 12 in., summer, Himalaya. 

Cayenne Pepper, see Copsiodm fruUsuns var. longum. 

C^othns—Rhamnateae. Hardy and half-hardy evergreen and deciduous 
flowCTing shrubs. 1 he majority of deciduous species are hardy in the open m the 
“Vj ' excellent wall shrubs and should be given this protection in 

colder distncts. For the most part evergreen species are not really hardy. In 
warm locaJititt they make fine specimens in the open but in most districts arc 
better for wall protccuon. Very adaptable for training. First introduced early 
eighteenth century. ^ 

Culture: Soil, light ordinary. Position, against south or west walls or fences 
outdoors, m i»ts m cool greenhouse. Plant, Oct. to March. Pot, Oct. Prune 
doaduom l^ds fairly severely in March, the evergreen kinds should have dower- 
mg shooU shortened as blossoms fade. 

PROPAOA-noN: By cutungs 3 in. long in pots of sandy soil in cold frame in cool 
greenhouse in bept. 

Species ^ltivated: Deciduous — C. am^kanus, ' New Jersey Tea ‘ Mountain 
Sweet , white, July, 5 ft., L. America; caeruUus (syn. C. azureus), blue lulv to 

the wcll-^own var. Gloire de VcrsaUIw belongi h«e; 

ft’ %'yr^ Mountains; inUg^rrimm. white m pale 

blue, June, 9 to 12 ft., California; ovtitus, white, June to Aue.. 2 to ft USA. 

blue! May, U ft.rc;S: 
pop^osus, blue, June, 10 to 12 ft., California; rigidus, rather tender 

riSv SSi’tc Miv m thyr^i/^us, ‘California^ Lilac’, blue, occa^ 

Cedar, see Cedrus; -of Lebanon, sec Cedrui libatiensis. 

A^bS; O" law™ o, k. 

^opaoation: By root cuttings. 

Po?S;^' prS’ ‘°r' P"* I'af-moald and sand. 

Other times. ^ ® • Water moderately m autumn and winter, fri^y 

“ P°“ »f ‘“‘I)' “U i» 

3 Cultivated: C. camirimsk, ‘ Balm of GUead *, purple, July, 

C*dTO*— p«a(aje. Hardy, evergreen coniferous trees. Wood of Cedar of 
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I^banon used in ancient times as incense. Oldest cedar in England at Bretbbv 
Park, Derbyshire; planted in 1676. Cones not produced by Ctdrus libani untU 
tree is 40 to i oo years old. 

Culture: Soil, rich, deep, sandy. Position, well drained, elevated. C. atlantiea 
docs well in seaside gardens; and all are suitable for chalky soils. Plane Sent to 
Nov., or March to May. ^ * 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in well-drained pans of light soil ia 
cold frame in April, transplanting seedlings outdoors following spring; garden 
forms by grafting on seedlings of the type plant in warm house in early spring 
Species Cultivated: C. allantica, ‘ Mount Atlas Cedar 80 to 100 ft N 
Mnca, va^. foliage intense grcy-blue, aurea, golden, glauca, bluish; 

Deodara, Deodar Cedar , aoo to 250 ft., Himalaya, and vars. crassi/olia, robusta 
^d vindu; libanensu (syru. C. libani, C. libanotica), ‘ Cedar of Lebanon 80 ft.. 
Mt. Lebanon and Asia Minor, var. glaucay glaucous-leaved. 

C^ib^—Bombacauae. Stove deciduous tree. Yields the kapok of commerce, 
rust introduced mid-eighteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, i^ee parts loam, one part each leaf-mould, decayed 
manure and sand. Position, large pots or borders in warm greenhouse. Pot or 
plant, Nov. or March. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in Feb. in sandy soil in temp. 8o® to 85®. 

Species Cultivated: C. pentandra (s>’n. Eriodendron anfraituosum)^ * Silk-cottoo 
Ircc , white or rose, seeds tvith coiiondikc fibre, up to 120 ft., Tropics. 

Celandine, Greater, see Chelidonxum maj\is\ Lesser*, sec Ranunculus Ficarxax 
-Poppy, see Stylop}\orum diphyllum. 

Vigorous, hardy, deciduous shrubs and climbers. 
Grown for their attractive fruits. First introduced early eighteenth century. 

Ci^TURfi OP Hardy Species: Soil, ordinary. Posicion, walls, arbours or 
claml^nng over trees. Plant, Oct. to March. Prune away weak shoots and tips 
of mam shoots in Feb. 

Propagation: By layers of young shoots in autumn or spring. 

Ha^y Species Cultivated: C. angulatusy green, seed capsules orange and bright 
r open, 10 ft., shrubby, China; orbiculata (syn. C. articulatus)^ the most 

rcliab c fruiong kind, 30 ft,, N.E. Asia; seandensy ‘ Staff-tree \ ycUow, summer, 
capsules orange with scarlet seeds, climbing, N. America- 

Celeriac, sec Apium graveoUns var. rapaccunu 

Celery, see Apium graveoUns; -Cabbage, see Brassica pekinensis. 

Gdbmsia (New Zealand Dst.isy)—Ccmpositae. Evergreen perennials. 

Cultore: Soil, well -drained sandy loam, deep and friable. Position, fiill stm, 
warm sheltered places. 

Propagation: By seeds or cuttings of side rosettes in summer. 

Species Cultivated: C. eoriaccoy white, 9 to 12 in.. New Zealand; gradUntOy 
white, o m., May to June, New Zealand; holoserueuy white, 12 in., summer. New 
Zealand; Lyalliiy white, 12 in., June, New Zealand; speclabilisy white, 12 to 15 
m., summer, New Zealand. 

Gelosia Amaranthaeeae. Greenhouse annuals. First introduced mid-sixteenth 
century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts fibrous loam, one part leaf-mould and well- 
decayed cow manure and sand. Position, warm greenhouse, exposed to light* 
Sow seeds -fy in. deep in well-drained pans of light soil in temp, 75® in March. 
Tramplant seedlings t in. apart when 1 in. high in light soil in well-drained pots 
and keep in temp. 60® to 75 *» When seedlings have formed four leaves place them 
singly m 4 in. pots, transferring them as required to 6 in. pots. Keep plants near 
the glass. W ater roots moderately. S>Tinge foliage tvsnee daily. Apply liquid 
manure when flowers appear. Summer temp., 55® to 65®. May be used for 
summer bedding betw'cen May and Sept. 
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Cot-TURB OP Cockscombs: Sow seeds as above. When seedlings appear place 
them close to glass and keep moderately moist. Transplant, when seedlings have 
formed three l^ves, into 2 in. pots in above compost. Place pots on shelf near 
glass until ‘ combs ' show themselves. Select plants with finest ‘ combs ’ and 
place them in 4 in. pots; plunge these to rim on gentle hotbed (temp. 65® to 75°) 
and keep moderately moist at root. Syringe freely. Transfer plants when pots 
are full of roots into 6 in. pots and treat as before. Give liquid manure when 
* combs ’ arc well advanced. Good specimen of * comb ’ should measure 9 to 
12 in. long, 3 to 6 in. wide, and plant 6 to 9 in. high. 

Species Cultivated: C. argenUa , white, summer, 2 ft., China, var. cristaia, 
‘ Cockscomb red or crintson, summer, 2 ft.. Tropics, and numerous vars. 
including Childsii, plumose, pyramidalis and Thompsonii. 

Celsia — ScrophulariMeae. Greenhouse and half-hardy annuals and perennials. 
First introduced mid-eighteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts fibrous loam, one part peat-moss or leaf-mould 
and sand. Pot, March to May or in autumn. Position, pots in sunny greenhouse 
or outdoors in borders. Temp., Sept, to March 45® to 55®. March to Sept. 55® 
to 65®. Water carefully October to March, freely at other times. 

Propagation; By seeds sown in pans of sandy soil in temp. 60® in March or 
Aug. Cuttings of perennial species in spring or autumn under bell-glass in cool 
house or frame. 

Speou Cultivated: C. Areturiu, yellow with purple anthers, 1 to 2 ft., Crete; 
ertomri/em, yellow, 2 ft., Algeria; buguli/olia, yellow, purple-veined, 16 in., 
Pen^ula, Asia Minor; crelUa, ' Creun Mullein yellow, 3 to 5 ft., 

r*™** sinuate , yellow, 18 in., annual species of recent introduction, 

Medil. Region. ’ 


^Ids (Hackberry) — Ulmauat. Hardy deciduous ornamental-leaved trees, 

hirst introduced imd-seventeenih century. 

Culture: Sml, ordinary. Position, sunny shrubberies. Plant, Oct. to Feb 
rrune, Nov. to Feb. 

Propagation: By seeds sown outdoors in spring; layering shoots in autumn or 
iprir^. 

Species CuL-nvATED: C. amtTalxs, ‘ NetUe Tree May, 50 to 70 ft., S. Europe; 

JS to 25 ft., N. China; letvigala (syn. C. 

C«taure»— Cwn^ofjLM. Hardy and tender perennials and annuals. 

reo^^^ outdoors in April where plants are 

^ned to flower. Thm seedlings when an mch or so high to 4. or 6 m. apart. 
Ordinary nch soil and a sunny position. ^ 

PbRennial Species: SoU, ordinary good. Position, sunny borders. 

di^de, and replant every third or fourth year. 

suSSS^nd *°wn in heat in spring or 

«UMer, and grow on m pots m greenhouse; or from cuttings inserted in cold 

fr^e m July or Aug., lifting them when rooted and placing in pots in greenhouse 

PROPAoi^^ s£kii 4 "f 5 rbS 5 Sg: 

Annual Regies Cultivated: C. ammeaaa, rose or purple Aug 2 to ft N 

I' rose, white c£!Tu^mef;’3%:: 

Species Cultivated: C. babjylomca, yellow, July, 5 to 7 ft Levant- 

«l to’c; ff^^nra’ Summer, 4 to 6 ft., Caucasus; macrocephala, yellow, July * 

2 /iS ®wUt 2 * to 3 ft.. Caucasus, fyrencL. andi^! 

a, whit^ rosea, rose; nuduatdts, pink, summer, 6 in., Asia Minor; orientalis 
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yellow, summer. 3 ft., Europe; ruthenica, pale yellow, July to Aue.. 7 to a ft 
Caucasus and bibrria. ^ ^ ’ 

Tender Species CuLTrvATED: C. Cineraria, 12 to 18 in., Italy; Ckmenlfi 2 to 

3 It., Spam; gj^mnoear/.a (syn. C. argenlea), 2 ft., S. Europe; raguiwa, 2 ft., S. Europe 

CentauHum (Centaur>)— Gm/wnarror. Hardy annual herbs and perennial 
alpine plants. Formerly known as Er> thraea. 

Culture: Soil, sandy loam. Position, sonny rockeries or borders. Plant 
spring. * 

Propagation: By cuiiings or dirision for perennials; seed.s for annuals. 
Speci^ Cultivated: C. portaxse (syn. Erythrafa porUnsf^^ bright rose, summer 

4 in., \V. Europe, inch Britain; Sdlloide^ (syn. Ery(llra^<l M<L^^orm), while 
sun^c^ Azores; tulgare (syn. Erythicta Centaurium), pink, June lo Sept., 6 to 
12 in., Britain. 


Ceotaury, sec Ccnt^iurium. 


Centipede Plant, see Homcdocladium platycladum^ 

Centradema— A/Wauomarroi. Stove ftowering evergreen shrubs. First intro- 
auced early nineteenih century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts peat, one part loam and sand. Position, sunny. 
Pot. i-cb. Temp., Sept, to March 55® to 65®, March to Scpi. 65® to 75®. Water 
moderately Sept, to March, freely afterwards. r- j /j 

Propagation: By cuttings of side-shoots 2 or 3 in. long inserted in pots of sandy 
peat under bell-glass in temp. 85® in Feb. and March. 

Speci^ Cultivated: C.^riiuWa, red, July, i8 in., Me.xico; grWi/o/w, pink, 
i>ept., 18 in., Mexico; inaequilaleralu (syn. C. rosea), rose, April. 1 ft., Mexico. 

Centr^thus (Valerian) — VaUriaruueae. Hardy herbaceous perennials and 
axmuals. Sometimes spelled Kentranthus. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, old walls, sunny rockeries, borders. Plant, 
March or April. ’ 

Propagation: By seeds sown J in. deep in light soil in temp. 5*;® in March, 
iramplanting seedlings outdoors in May; or in sunny positions ouid\i<irs in April 

or June, transplanting seedlings in May or Aug.; perennials also by division in 
autumn or spring. 

w^NUAL Species Cultivated: C. macrosiphon, red, July, 2 ft., Spain, var. albus. 


Perennial Species Cultivated: C. ruber ' Red Valerian ’, ‘ Spur Valerian 
red, June to Sept., i8 in., Europe incl. Britain, var, albus^ white. 

C^tToposoa—Lobeliaeeae. Stove herbaceous perennial from Trop. America. 

L.ULTURE: Compost, equal parts loam, peat, leaf-mould and a little sand. Pot, 
March. Fosititm, stove Sept, to June; June to Sept, sunny frame outdoors. 
Temp., Oct. to Feb. 50 to 55®, Feb. to June 60® to 75®. Water moderately Sept, 
to rcb., Ircely afterwards. Prune shoots close to soil in Feb. when repotting. 

Fropacation: By cuuings of young shoots 3 in. long, removed with a portion 
o| stem attached, and iruerted in light sandy soil in wclKdrained pots under bell- 
glass m temp. 60® to 70®. 

Species Culttvated: C. Lucyanm ^ rose, autumn, 2 ft., a hybrid. 

C^trosema — L^guminosoe^ Stove evergreen climber. 

Culture: Compo.st, equal parts peat, loam, leaf-mould and silver sand, 
rosiuon, pots on stagmg, shoots trained up rafters or round a trellis or sticks. Pot 

w freely in spring and summer, moderately in winter. Temp., 

M^ch to Sept. 75^ to 85% Sept, to March 55^ to 65^. 

pROPACATtON: By seeds in a temp, of 75^ in March; also by cuttings in sand 
in a temp, of 85® in summer. 

Spfx:ies CuLTrv'ATED: C. PlumUri (syn. ClitoriaPltimim)^ red and white, autumn, 
o ft., S. Amrnra. 


Century, sec Black^ionia pcr/oliatai -Plant, sec Agav^ OTTuricana. 
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Ccphalanthera — Orchidaceae. Hardy terrestrial deciduous orchids with leafy 
stems and Hotvers in spikes. 

CuLTURS: Soil, chalky loam. Position, rather shady, open well-drained border. 
Plant, Sept, and Oct. 

Propagation: By division of plants in Sept. 

Species Cultivated: C. Damasonium (syns. C, grandiflora, C. pollens), white and 
yellow, June, i8 in., Britain, Europe; Jalcata, flowers yellow, sessile, in terminal 
spies to 5 in. long, China, Japan; longifolia {syn. C. ensifolio), while, Jtme, 2 ft., 
Britain; ntbra, purple and white, May, i8 in., Britain. 

Cep h a lanth ns (Button-bush) — Rubiacetu. Hardy deciduous shrub of no great 
garden value. First introduced mid-eighteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, sandy peat. Position, shrubberies, dislikes dry positions. 
Plant, Oct. or Nov. 

Propagation: By layers of shoots in Sept, or April. 

Species Cultivated: C. occuUntalis, white, Aug., 7 ft., N. America, 

Cepha^ria (Giant Scabious) — Dipsacaceae. Hardy herbaceous scabious-like 
perennials. First introduced mid-eightcenth century. 

^lture: Soil, ordinary. Position, borders or woods. Plant, March or April. 
Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in sunny position outdoors in April, 
transplanting seedlings in May. 

Species Cultivated; C. alpina (syn. Seabiosa alpina), yellow, July, 5 ft., Europe: 
telaricd, yellow, July, 5 ft., Siberia. ^ j > 


Gep^otaxus (Plum 'iew)~Taxaee(u (or Cephalotaxaceae). Hardy evergreen 
comferous trees. Leaves sinular to those of Yew. First introduced early ^e- 
teenih century. ' 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sheltered shrubberies or lawns preferably 
m shade. Plant, Sept, to Nov. or March to May. ^ ^ 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in light soil in cold frame in Sept, or 

seecUiMs outdoors a year after; cuttings of shoots 3 inf long 
msert^ m sandy soil m shady cold frame, or under bell-glass or hand-fight out- 
aoors m Aug. or Sept. ° 

ioto3oft.,Japan, and var.prtJifrahi, a useful 

covering plant for dense shade; Fortunex, 10 to 20 ft., N. China.^ 

Gree^ousc herbaceous perennial. Pitchers, i to 

^ *^»rs‘ introduced early nineteenth century. 

sphagnum moss, fibrous peat and sUver s^. 
Position, pots <w pam, well dramed and covered with bcll-glaL; shady cool CTeen. 

or wmdow. Temp., Oct. to March 45^ to 55% M^ch to OcL iTto V?- 
W«er moderately Sept to April, freely afte^ards? ® * 

^opaoation: By division of roots in March 

I-*** 4 i».. 


Gn^dom — Caryophyllauae. Hardy perennials, 

aoSS-'ES!; aTS?"- •» 

JS:°otjSy "“■‘“’O" “ April, .ra»rpVai 

Species Cultivated; C. albinum. white Tnn^ « tr. < d • 

OensuSf see Pninus* 
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Ceratozkia — Leguminosat. Tender evergreen tree, but only a small shrub in thU 
country. The fleshy pods arc edible. First introduced mid-sixteenth century. 

Culture: Position, against south walls; suitable for S. and W. of England 
only, or in conservatories or unheated greenhouses. Plant, Sept, to Nov. or 
March to May. 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in pots of sandy soil in temp. 85® in 
March, transplanting seedlings outdoors in June; cuttings of firm shoots 4 in. long 
inserted in sandy soil under t^ll -glass in cold frame or greenhouse in Aug. or SepU 
Species Cultivated: C. Sili^ua, ‘ Carob \ * St. Jolm’s Bread \ yellow and red, 
Sept., 40 to 50 ft., S. Europe. 

Geratophyllum {Homyfort)—C€raiophyll{U€(u. Submerged aquatics, with bristly 
foliage, for p>ond or cold water aquarium. 

Culture: Soil, loam or aquarium compost. Position, base of pond or 
aquarium. Plant, spring and summer. 

Propagation: Slips inserted as cuttings or bunches of growth weighted and 
dropped into pond. 

Species Cultivated: C. danetsxun^ dark green, forked growth, i to 3 ft., Europe 
(Britain); submersmn^ paler, Europe (Britain), Trop. Asia, Florida. 

Geratopteris (Floating Fern; Indian Fern; Water F^m)—CeratopUTidac€4u. 
Only true water ferns, much used by aquarists, floating or submerged. 

Culture: Soil, sifted loam and charcoal with a little leaf-mould. Position, in 
pots or pans submerged to rim in tank of water for floating kinds, submerged kinds 
in aquarium compost. Plant, spring or summer. All need subdued light, moist, 
warm atmosphere. Temp., Sept, to March 55® or 60®, March to Sept, about 75®. 

Propagation: By spores sown in Feb. on surface of compost in pan of water as 
above; viviparous forms increased by pegging down leaves into soft mud, detach- 
ing later. 

Species Cultivated: C. pUridoides^ pale green, floating, viviparous, fleshy, S. 
America; ihalictroides^ * Pod Fcm *, annual, finely-cut foliage, Trop. America. 

Ceratostlgiaa— Half-hardy trailing shrub or herbaceous 
perennials with flowers like Plumbago. 

Cultivation: Soil, light loam, sunny position at foot of wall or on rockery. 
Cut older or dying shoots hard back in April. 

Propagation: By removal of rooted offsets in April. 

Species Cultivated: C. GriffithUf blue, low, much-branched shrub, India; 
plu^agiMxdes (syn. Plumbago Larpentae)^ deep blue, to 1 ft., Aug., Sept., China; 
WillmoUianum^ makes a spreading 3 ft. bush, or may be trained to wall, sky blue 
flowers from June to early winter, W. China, 

CeTCidiphyWusxk^^trcidiphyllactae* Hardy deciduous tree, but only a shrub to 
20 ft. in this country. Good autumn tints. First introduced late nineteenth 
century. 

Culture: Soil, well-drained, peaty loam. Position sheltered from early frosts 
and cold winds. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in pans or boxes in cool greenhouse or frame in 
March, or by layering in spring. 

Species Cultivated: C.japonUum^ 50 to 100 ft., Japan, China. 

Gerds — Liguminosae. Hardy, deciduous flowering trees. First introduced late 
sixteenth century. 

CuLTintE: Soil, rich, deep, sandy. Position, warm sheltered shrubberies, or on 
lawns. N. of England against south wall. Plant, OcL to March. 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in light sandy soil in temp. 55® to 65® 
m March, transplanting seedlings outdoors in June, or by layers of strong shoots 
in autumn or spring. 

Species Cultivated: C. canadensxsy * Red-bud pale rose. May to June, 15 to 
40 ft., N. America; chwnsisy pink, May, 20 to 50 ft., tender, China and Japan; 
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S\liqu<i 5 lnimy ‘Judas-tree ^ purple or rose, the bau species for gardens, eventually 
aspreading tree 15 to 40 ft., flowering April before the leaves appear, S. Europe, 

Ci€reua—Caciac£a£, Greenhouse succulent plants, NIany species formerly in- 
cluded in this genus have now been transferred to Aporocactus, Echinocereus, 
Selenicereus, etc. First introduced late seventecntli century. 

Culture: Composti two parts fibrous loam, one part coarse sand and broken 
brick. Position, well-drained pots in sunny greenhouse or window. Pot every 
two or three years as required. Water sparingly. 1 emp. Sept. 10 March 50® to 
55®, March to Sept, 55® to 65®. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in well-drained pots or boxes; cuttings of stems 
in pots of sand kept just moist. 

bPCCiES Cultivated: C. <xtthxop% (syn. C. catrulescens)^ white, July, Mexico; 
kewensis^ pink and white, hybrid; peruvianus^ red, Aug., Peru; Utragonus, red, to 
6 ft., Bf^U; variabilis^ green and red, July, S, America, 


Cerintlie (Honeywort) — Boragincuiai. Hardy annuals and a few perennials. 
First introduced mid-sixteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, cH'dinary. Position, sunny well-drained beds or borders. 
Plant perennial species Oct. or April, 

Propagation: Annuals by see^ sown ^ in, deep in April ^vhere plants are to 
flower, or in boxes of light sandy soil in temp. 55® to 65® in March, transplanting 
seedlings outdoors in May; thin outdoor-sown seedlings to 2 in. apart; perennials 
by seeds similar to annuls and by division of roots in April. 

Annual Species Cultivated: C. tnajor^ * Wax-plant *, yellow and purple, July, 
I ft., Alps; rttarta^ yellow and violet, July, 18 in., Greece. 

4 

Ceropegia — A^piadac 4 a e . Greenhouse trailing plants. 

Gi^ture: Compost, equal parts peat, loam, leaf-mould and silver sand. 
Position, baskets ot pots suspended irom roof of greenhouse, or in rockeries; 
si^y. Pot, March. Water moderately bet^veen March and Sept., occasion^y 
afterwards. Temp., March to Sept. 55® to 65®, afterwards 45® to 50®. 

Propaoahon: By cuttings of slender shoots inserted in silver sand, in wcU- 
drained pots, in a temp, of 65® in spring. 

Species Cultivated: C. btdbosa^ purple and green, India; elegans. white, 
brow and purple, summer, 3 to 4 ft., India; Cardtieri, white and purple, Ceylon; 

green, autumn, 3 ft., Natal; ThontcroJUi, green, white and red, S. 
Alnca; ThwatUsiU yeUow, spotted red, Ceylon; iyoodii, white and purple, 
summer, 2 to 3 ft., S. Africa. ^ ^ 

GeropCerisy see Pityrogramma. 


Cestrum (Bast^ J&sai^c)^o!anaceae. Greenhouse, flowering, everereen or 

»cm-<ver^^ slwbs. Some species formerly known as Habrotlianmus. First 
introduced late eighteenth century. 

^ture: Compost, two parts loam, one part leaf-mould and sand. PosiUon. 

wiA shMts ^ wall, pillars, or roof of greenhouse. Pot, 

40® to 50% March to 

*ept. 55 to 60 . Water moderately m winter, freely other times. 

of ofd of «de-shTOts 3 or 4 in. long, removed with portion 

75" in jSy, of Se"^ “ weUKlramed pou of sandy soil in temp. 65“ to 

orange-yellow, June, 5 ft., Guatemala- 
^o^um, purphsh-red, 5 ft., Mexico, var. J^ewellii, crimson; ^Parquii, creenish* 

SowSiS^’ Western S. America; psittacinum, orSgc ^d 

(syn. C. ciminc, 

Ceterach, see Asbleniwn Ceierach. 


^womeles (Flowering Q.uince)— fjoraceae. Hardy and easilv-BTown shrubs of 
great beauty, flowenng in early spring before the leaves. The qSnee-like fruiu 
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arc useful for preserves. Formerly included in the genera Cydonia and Pyrus, 
C. speciosa is the ‘ Japonica * of gardens. 

Culture: Any garden soil. Position, sheltered if in open border, or walls of 
any aspect, makes attractive hedge. May be pruned in Sept, to restrict size, spur 
pruning as for apples. 

Propagation; By layering; grafting on common quince; or seed to produce 
new varieties, 

Species Cultp/ated: C. cafhqyensis, thorny bush to lO ft., large, pink-flushed 
flowers, April, China; japonica (syn. Cydonia AfauUi)^ dwarf- spreading shrub to 
3 ft,, blood-red, Japan, and var. afrosanguin^a^ dark red; speciosa (syn. Cydonia 
japonica hort., ChaenomeUs la^cnafia)y spreading bush to lo ft., or trained consider- 
ably higher, scarlet flowers, March to June, China, many named vars. 

Cbaenorrhiniuii — Scropkulariaccae. Annual or perennial herbs, once included 
in Linaria. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, moist rockeries or margins of borders. 

Propagation: By division; seed. 

Species Cultivated: C. minus y lilac, summer, to i ft., annual, Europe; origani- 
foliujn (syn. Linaria origam/olia)^ pale purple with orange palate, suninicr, 6 to 
9 in., France, Spain, Portugal. 

C 4 haktnostoxn 2 L—ScTophutarxa€€ae, Greenhouse and half-hardy evergreen plants. 
First introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts fibrous ioam, one part leaf-mould with ad- 
mixture of silver sand and cruslicd mortar rubble. Position, pots or hanging 
baskets in sunny greenhouse. Beds or borders out of doors, June to Sept. \S aicr 
moderately Sept, to March, freely at other times. Temp., Sept, to March 50® to 
55®, March to Sept. 55® to 65®. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in sandy soil in gentle heat during spring; cut- 
tings of side-shoots inserted in sandy soil under bell-glass or in propagator in temp, 
60® during autumn or spring. 

Species Cultivated: C. grandxforum (syn. SuUta grQndiJlora)f lavender-blue^ 
scandent, summer, S. Africa. 

Chaerophyllam — Vmbdlifefae. Hardy biennial. Roots carrot-like, grey or 
blackish with ycllo\vish-whitc flesh, sweet; cooked and served as carrots. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary'. Position, sunny beds outdoors. Lift roots in Aug. 
and store them in dry, dark place until required for use. 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in drills i ft. apart in Aug. or Sept., 
which do not germinate until spring. Thin out seedlings to 8 in. apart in May. 

Species Cultivated: C. bulbosim, ‘ Turnip-rooted Chervil white, June, 2 to 
3 ft.> Europe. See also Antliriscus. 

Ch a in Fem^ see Woodwardia; •Orchid, sec Dendrochilum. 

Chalk Plant, see Cypsophila paniculata, 

C h a ma ecyparis (False CypreSsS) — Pxnaceat (or Cupressauai). Hardy evergreen 
coniferous trees with small scale-like leaves. 

Culture: As Cupressus. 

Hedge Culture: Trench soil, 3 ft. wide and deep, adding a little well-rotted 
manure. Plant 2 ft. high slirubs 2 ft. apart in Sept, or Oct. Trim annually in 
May and July C. Lawsoniana is the best species for hedging. The various 
coloured form with yarymg degrees of vigour arc useful for formal planting and 
stand trunming well if this is done regularly and at the correct season. 

Propagation: As Cupressus. 

Species Cultivated: C. Lawsoniana^ ‘ Lawson's Cypress pyramidal habit, 100 
to 150 ft., California, and vars. Allumiiy glaucous foliage, columnar form, argenUa^ 
silvery foliage, aurca, foliage golden when young, darUyensis^ low form, Ellwoodiif 
compact, slow -growing dwarf with grey-green foliage, orecta, columnar forn^ 
ForsUckianOy branchlets twisted, glauca, leaves steel-blue, rtana, dwarf form, nidi^ 
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formis, horizontal branches from dense centre, and many others; noolkaiensis, 
pyramidal habit, too to 120 ft.. Western N. America; obtusa (syn. Retinospora 
obtusa), spreading habit, 50 to 70 ft., Japan, and vars. albo-spka, aurea, tompacta, 
plUoides, gradlis, lycopodwides, magnijua, nana, pmdula, pygmtua, etc.; pisifera (syn. 
lUlinospora pisi/era), slender, graceful habit, 70 to too ft., Japan, and vats, filifera, 
phmosa, squmrosa, all dwarfer than the type; thyouUs, ‘ White Cedar 80 to 
90 ft., U.S. 

Chamaedaplme — Ericaceae. Hardy, evergreen flowering shrubs. First intro- 
duced early eighteenth centtiry. 

Outdoor Culture: Soil, equal parts peat, leaf-mould and silver sand. Position, 
open sheltered borders, rockeries, or bogs. Plant, Sept, to Nov., or March. Prune 
straggling shoots only moderately after flowering. Water freely in dry positions 
dtiring summer. 

Pot Culture: Soil, equal parts peat, leaf-mould and fine silver sand. Position, 
well-drained pots in cold greenhouse, Nov. to June; in shady position outdoors, 
June to Nov. Pot, Oct. to Nov. Water moderately, Nov. to March, freely 
afterwards. 

Propagation: By seeds sown -A* in. deep in sandy peat in cold frame, Nov. or 
March; layering shoots in Sept.; division of plants, Oct. or Nov. 

Species Cultivated: C. cclyculaia (syns. Cassandra caly<ulaUi^ Andromeda CQiyculata)^ 
white, spring, 3 ft., N. America, and var. nana^ a more compact form to 18 m. 

CSiamaedorea— Stove palms. Ornamental foliage. First introduced 
early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts peat, one part loam and sand. Position, shady 
p^t of stove in pots or tubs. Pot, March. Water moderately Sept, to March, 
abundantly afterwards. Temp., Sept, to March 55^ to 65®, March to Sept. 65® 
to 75 • 

Propagation: By seeds sown 1 in. deep in above compost in pots, in temp. 8^® 
ID March. ^ ^ ^ 

Species Cultivated: C. elatiory 20 to 30 ft., Mexico. 

ffliarnael i ri iun— Z.i7i<Mr<2r. Hardy, herbaceous, tuberous-rooted perennial, 

introduced inid«-cighteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, loam and Ieaf*mould. Position, cool, mobt and shady. Best 
grown in colonies. Plant in March. 

Propagation: By seeds sovm soon as ripe in loam, peat and leaf-mould in a 
com frame. Division of the root-stock in March. 

oPECt^ Cultivated: C. luteum (syn. C. eoroliniantan), * Fairy Wand \ yellow. 
June and July, 18 in., N. America. > / > 

Cbamaenerioo^ see Epilobiuxm 

Chanm epeace» see Cirsium. 


Qutnanops — Patmae. Greenhouse and half-hardy palm. Leaves, fan-shaped, 
grwn. First mtroduced early eighteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts rich loam, one part decayed leaf-moxUd and 
«ana. i'osiuon, well-drained pots in greenhouse or sheltered well-drained beds 

Plant, April. Temp., Sept, to March 40® 
5 j March to ^pt. 50® to 60®. Water moderately in winter, freely in summer. 
i^PAOATiON: By seeds sown i in. deep in light soil in temp, of 80® in Feb. or 
Marcli; supers removed from parent plant in April or Aug. 

S ‘ ' European Palm », lo to 30 ft., 

iJrA Ainca, and vars. arborescens, bilaminaia, daciylocarpaf eUganSm macrih 

wpa and Umentosa. Sec also the genus Trkchycarpu^ 

Chamomile see Anthemis. 


Chandelier Flower, see Bnmsvigia Josephittae. 
Chaplet Flower see Suphanotis floribunda. 
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Chara (Stoncwort) — C}uxracf(u. Submerged aquatics found in still waters in most 
parts of the world, sometimes used in ponds and aquariums. 

Culture; Soil, ordinary. Position, entirely submerged. Plant, spring or 
summer by sinking weighted clumps. 

Propagation: Slips inserted as cuttings. 

Species Cultivated: C asptra\ ffagxlxs^ hxipiday all very similar, rough to 
touch, Britain. 

Chard, see Btia vulgaris var. Cicla* 

Gharieis — Cempositae. Hardy annual. First introduced early nineteenth century. 
Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny borders or rock gardens. 
Propagation; By seed. 

Species Cultivated: C. futrrophyUa, rays blue, disk yellow or blue, summer^ 
6 to 12 in. S. Africa. 

Chasmaothe — Iridactat. Cormous plants formerly included in the genus Antho- 
lyza. First introduced mid-eighteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, light sandy. Position, sunny well-drained borders or pots in 
cool greenhouse. Plant, G in. deep and 6 in. apart in border or 6 in a 6-in. pot 
in Oct. Lift in Aug., dry and store in a cool place till October. 

Propagation: By offsets at planting time; seeds in slight heat in spring. 
Species Cultivated: C. oithiopicc (syn. Antholyza (uihiopica)^ red and yellow, 
June to July, 3 to 4 ft., S. Africa; caffra (s^m. C. viUrmtdia^ hort.), bright red, May, 
I ft., doubtfully hardy, S. Africa; floribunda {syn. A. praealta)^ orange and red. 
May to June, 3 to 4 ft., Cape; vittigera^ yellow and red, summer, 3 ft., Cape. 

Chaste Tree, see ViUx Agnus^astus. 

Chatham Island Forget-me«not, see Myosptidium HorUnstA, 

Cheddar Pink see Dianthus eaesius, 

Gheilanthes (Lip Fern) — Polypoduueae. Stove and greenhouse ferns. First intro* 
duced late eighteenth century. 

CuLTtntE: Compost, two parts peat, one part loam and silver sand. Position, 
pots in shade. Pot, Feb. or March. Water moderately Oct. to Feb., freely after- 
wards. Temp, stove species. Sept, to March 55® to 65®, March to Sept. 63® to 75*; 
greenhouse, ^pt. to NIarch 45^ to 50% Marc^ to SepL 55^ to 65^. These ferns 
require less moisture than most. 

Propagation: By spores similar to Adiantum. 

Stove Species Cultivated: C. farwosa^ 12 to 18 in., Abyssinia, Java, etc.; 
gradllima, * Lace Fern i ft., N. America, also thrives in greenhouse temps.; 
Unui/oliaf i ft., New Zealand, Australia, etc. 

Greenhouse Species Cultivated: C. clabammris, to 10 in., N. America; 
gratUlwuiy 6 to 8 iiL, N. Asia, etc.; califomitay 1 ft., California; myriophylla^ g in.* 
Cent. America; pUrxdioides^ 2 to 4 in., S. Europe. 

Cheiranthos (Wallflower) — Crucifer ae* Hardy perennials. Of biexmiai duration 
only on heavy soils. Botanically not distinct from Erysimum. 

CULTURE OF Wallflowers: Soil, ordinary well -drained, not too heavy, add 
lime or cJd mortar. Position, sunny borders, beds or old walls. Sow either broad- 
cast or in drills 6 in. apart and i in. deep in May. Transplant seedlings when 
third leaf has formed, 6 in. apart each way, in a b^ of firm soil limed as before, 
and plant out Anally a foot or so apart in Sepc or Oct. Nlake soil Arm around 
plants to ensure sturdy firm growth. To grow on old walls, sow a pinch of seed 
in crevices, adding a little soil and cow manure to supply food to young plants; 
or plant young seedlings in similar compost in spring. 

Culture op Dwarf Species: C. aipinuSy kewensis and semperjlorens should be 
grown on sunny rockeries in good loamy soil and old mortar. Plant in spring. 
Top-dress annually in March with well-rotted cow manure. 

Pot Culture: Plant seedlings in good ordinar>’ soil in 6 in. pots in Sept.; keep 
in sunny cold (rzme till flower buds form, then transfer to greenhouse. Water 
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moderately. Feed with liquid manure when in flower. Throw away after 
blooming. 

Propagation: By seed; cuttings. 

Species^™™: C. yellow, May, 6 in., Scandinavia; Chtiri, (syn. 

EiystfTUOTt Cfuifx) Wallflower ^ Giiliflower , various colours, spring i to 2 ft 
Europe (Br.); sulphur, orange, purple, Nov. to May, i ft., hybrid: serZ 

(syn. C. rrmtabUis), purple, spring, i ft., Morocco. See also Erysimum. 
The plant known m gardens as Cheiranthus Allionii^ * Siberian Wallflower " is Ery^ 
swum Aspenm. * ^ 

Ck^dopBi^Aizoaceae. Greenhouse succulent plants, formerly included in 
Mesem bryan them u m . 

Culture: As for Mesembryaathemum except water moderately from June to 
Dec., keep dry rest of year. / j « 

Propagation: As for Mcsembryanihcmum. 

Speci^ Cultivated: C. candidissima {Mesembryanthemum eandidissimum), white or 
S W cigareuifera (A/, txgareitijerum), yellow, ij in. 

C^donlnm (Greater Celandine)— Hardy perennial or biennial. 
A^^ture. Soil, ordinary. Position, damp shady borders. Plant, March or 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in shade outdoors in April; division 
01 roots in April. ^ ’ 

doubJ^^’ir.Zor; L’TSifev'S*’'- “ 

C^ture: Soil, nch, deep. Position, open borders. Plant, Oct. or March 

March,TSar deS hTS * c^id'^fr^nT KpS? ?a3nt?ng ‘s^edlL^ 

Spegi^ CtmTlVATEo; C. glabra^ wUte, Aug., it to 'i ft N America* 

' S“-fiow.r ■/purpl.. Aug.,-T.o 

P«r=naiak and annual grown for edible 

SoU, good, well trenched, and liberaUy 
SSmn a. ^ ’ d^ish, sunny. Sow seeds i in. deep in drills 1 2 in. apart in 

— in Ma/rdlr^e “in“ ^et S 

Opwca: soil, ordinary. Position, open garden Sow 

GatherTeavS^Si "aid *.Srike° 5 i^c“'^ 

- -Good King Henry-. 

young W -»-■»«»'"). 6 ft., India, 

Chequer Berry, see Mitehella repens. 

O^uered Daffodil or Chequered Lily, see FrUmaria meUagris. 
wj^noyer, see d 4 nnoaa Cherimola. 

Cherokee Rose, see Rosa laeoigata. 
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Chervil, see Anthriscuj Cer^foliwn; Tumi {^rooted*, see Chacrophyllum bulboswn. 
Chestnut, see Castanca; Horse-, see Aesculus Hippocastanum, 

Chiastophyllum — Crassular^tu, Succulent plant, often included in Cotyledon 
or Umbilicus, 

Culture: Light soil, in sun or half shade, rock garden. 

Propagation: Cuttings in July to Sept, in frame, division in Sept, or March. 
Species Culttvated: C. oppositifotiimi (syn. CoijUdon opposUifolia, C. simplici^ 
folia y Umbilicus oppositifolius)^ yd low, summer, 6 in., Caucasus. 

Chickweed Wintergreen, sec TrienUUis europaca. 

Chicory, see Cichorium Intybus^ 

Chile Arbor- vitae, sec Liboccdrxis chiUnsisx - Bellflower, sec Lapageria reseat 
-Crocus, see Tecophilaca t^anocroctis; -Glory Flower, sec Eccremocarpus scaber\ 
-Jasmine, sec Maridevilla suaveolens\ -Pitcher Flower, see Sarmicnia repenst 
-Rhubarb, see Gunnera manicata; -Strawberry, see Fragaria chiloensis. 

Chilli, see Capsicum frutescens var. grossum. 

Chimaphila — Pjrotaceae. Hardy dwarf herbaceous perennials. First introduced, 
mid-ciglucenth century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts leaf-mould, one part sand. Position, shady 
rockery outdoors. Plant, April. 

Propagation: By division of plants in April. 

Species Cultivated: C. maculatay * Spotted Winter Green *, pink and white, 
June, 6 in., N. America; umbellatay white and pink, June, 6 in., N. America. 
Chimney Bellflower, see Campanula pjramidalis. 

Chunonaothus — Calycanthaceae. Hardy deciduous flowering shrub. First 

introduced mid-cighteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, deep, rich, sandy. Position, against south or west walls. Plant, 
Feb. Prune in Feb., cutting away all shoots that have flowered to within i in. of 
base, except those required to furnish plants with branches. 

Propagation: By layering shoots in Sept, or Oct, or from seed in spring. 
Species Cultivated: C. pra^cox (syns. C. fragrans or Caljfcanlhus praccox), yellow 
and red, fragrant, Dec., 6 to 9 ft., China and Japan, var. grondiflorusy larger 
flowered, but not so intensely fragrant. 

C h i m oPobambusa — Gramineae. Shrub with creeping root-stocks formerly in- 
cluded in Arundinaria. 

Culture: Soil, good, not too heavy and of reasonable depth. Position, must 
be sheltered from cold winds and dry root conditions arc disliked. 

Propagation: By division in April and May. 

Species Cultivated: C. marmoreay 3 ft., marbled stems, Japan. 

China Aster, see Callistephus; -Rose, see Rosa chinaisis. 

Chinaman’s Breeches, see DUentra spectabUis^ 

Ghincherinchee, see Omithogalum lacteum* 

Chin Chin, see Omithogalum lacUum, 

Chinese Hawthorn, see PhoSinia serTulaia\ -Primrose, see Primula ekinensi$\ 
-Rose Mallow, see Hibiscus RosQ-sinensis\ -Sacred Lily, sec J^arcissus Tagjeita 
var. orunlalis\ -Yam, see Dioscorea Batatas. 

Chionanthus (Fringe Tree) — OUaccac. Hardy deciduous flowering trees and 
shrubs. First introduced late eighteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, sandy loam. Position, moist sheltered shrubbery. Plant, Oct. 
to Feb. C. virginicus suitable for pot culture for spring flowering in heated or cold 
grecnliouses. Pot, Nov. Water moderately Nov. to April, freely afterwards. 
Plunge pot to rim outdoors from June to Feb. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in sandy soil in cold frame in April; grafting on 
Ash in March; budding on Ash in July. 
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Species Cultivated: C uiusus, while, June to July, 8 to 30 ft,, China; 
iois, * Virginia Snowflower *, white, June, 10 to 20 ft,, Florida. 

Chlonodoxa (Glory of the Snow) — Liliaceae, Hardy, spring-blooming, bulbous 
plants. First introduced late nineieentli century. 

OitTDOOR Culture: Soil, sandy loam. Position, sunny rockeries, well drained. 
Plant bulbs i in. apart and 3 in. deep in Sept. Lift and replant every three years. 

Pot Culture: Compos^ equal parts peat, loam, leaf-mould and sand. Pot, 
Sept., planting 12 bulbs 1 in. deep in a 3 in. pot, well drained. Cover pot with 
ashes outdoors or in frame until Jan., then remove to window or greenhouse. 
Water moderately Jan. to April, freely April to June, none afterwards. 

Propagation: By seeds sown « in. deep in boxes of light soil in cold frame in 
Aug.; offsets treated as mature bulbs. 

SpfcciES Cultivated: C. blue and white, March, 6 in., Crete; Lurilia^, 

blue and white, March, 6 in., Asia Minor, and numerous vars.; sardensis, intense 
blue, with white stamens, March. 6 in., Asia Minor. 

ChioDographis— Half-hardy herbaceous perennial. First introduced 
late nineteenth century. 

Cultvrb: Compost, equal parts loam, leaf-mouJd. peat and sand. Position, 
warm, well-drained south border outdoors, or pot in cold frame. Plant Oct or 
Feb. Pot, Feb. 

Propagation: By seeds sown J in. deep in above compost in a pot, pan, or 
box LD March, m cold frame; division of roots in Sept. 

Species Cultivated: white. May, i ft., Japan. 


x^ouoadJU—LU^tu. Bigeneric hybrid between Chionodoxa and Scilla 

Culture: As for Chionodoxa. 

Species Cultivated: C. Baekhousei, blue and white, early spring, 4 in. 

G«nma««w. Stove herbaceous perennial and evergreen plants, 
first mtroduced early nineteenth century. 

CuL-^: Compwt, equal parts peat and leaf-mould. half a part fibrous loam 
and half a part of silver sand and charcoal. Pot. Feb. Shake away old soU from 
roots and put in small pots fint, shifting into larger size when plants begin to 
grow. Vvater m^eratcly at first, increasing supply when plants grow freeiv 
keep nearly Oct to Feb. Position, on shelf glass. Liquid or Vdficili 

wcll-drained pots of above compost in March. 
1^, * * square of glass over each pot and put 

wt?n .h soU moderately moist. Transplant se^dliSgs 

“ advised for old plan®. 

*** ^ H cutting their main ribs through and 

laying undmides on pans of sandy soU in temp. 65* to 75" in summer. 

violet, July, 6 to 8 in,, China; Horsefieldii 
PutP.i®* Sept., 18 in., Java; liwandulacea, lilac, 3 ft., Malaya and 
E. Indie*; white, blue ^d yellow, summer, 18 in., Oiiriqui: Marcanii 

.range, 2 to 3 ft., Siam; Afoonii, blue and purple, June, 2 ft., Ceylon- simnsis 

yellow, ju^n8iJ..c;y.on; 

pcromual planu. Fir,, in,roduc«l o„ly 

Equ^ parts fibrous peat, loam and leaf-mould, with sUver sand and 
chippmgs added to ensure porosity. Position, sunny part of ™iS^use^; 

Temp., March to Sept. 55- to 65% Sept, to March 45^ to 

ca^ully at aU tim«. parUcularly during Printer months. ‘ 

PROPi^ATiON; By cuttings of side-shoots inserted in sandy soil and otaced 
propagatmg case or under beU-glass in gentle heat in spring. ^ ^ “ 
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Species Ci’i.tivatfd: C. bacnfera^ reddish-pink, June, 2 fl., S. /Vfrica; florid 
bunday pink, June, *2 fi., S. /Vfrica; linoideSy reddish-pink, July, i to 2 U., S. Africa. 

CKives, sec Allium Schofnopraswn; Climesc-> see A. lub^rosum* 

Chlidanthus — Am<tryllidacfain Half-hardy bulbous plant. First introduced 

early nineteenth century. 

Outdoor Culture; Compost, equal parts peat, leaf-mould, loam and silver 
sand. Position, warm, well-drained bed or border outdoors in sandy loam and 
leaf-mould. Plant bulbs 3 in. deep in April. Lift bulbs in Oct. and store them 
in sand in frost-proof place during winter. 

Pot Culture: Plant bulbs i in. apart and 2 in. deep in above compost in 
5 in. pots in April, Water moderately at hrst, freely when in active growth. 
Grow in cold frame or cool greenhouse. Witlibold water from roots after Sept.> 
until repotting lime. 

Propagation: By offsets in April. 

Species Cultivated: C.fragrans^ yellow, fragrant, June, 10 in., Peru. 

Chlora^ see Blackstonia. 

Chloris — Grarnineae. Hardy annual and perennial ornamental flowering grasses. 
InHorcsccncc suitable for winter decorations. Cut and dry svhen fully developed. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny borders. Sow seeds outdoors in 
April. 

Species Cultivated: C. barbatay 1 ft., annual E. Indies; Gqyana, 3 ft., peren- 
nial, Africa; truncatay i ft perennial, Australia; lirgatay 1 ft., annual S. America. 

Chlorogalum — Liliauae. Hardy bulbous plant. First Introduced early nine- 
teenth century. 

Culture: Soil, light. Position, south border, well drained. Plant bulbs 4 in. 
deep and 3 in. apart in Oct. or March. Replant every three years. 

Propagation: By oH'sets planted similarly to old bulbs; by seeds sown i in. 
deep in well-drained pots of sandy soil in March. 

Species Cultivated: C. ponuridianumy ‘ Soap Plant white and purple, June, 
2 ft., California. 

Ghlorophytum— Greenhouse plants. First introduced mid-eighteenth 
century'. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts loam, leaf-mould, peat and sand. Position, 
variegated and tall kinds in pots; drooping-stemmed species in pots or baskets 
suspended in window or greenhouse. Pot, March. Temp., Oct. to March 45® 
to 50®, March to Oct. 55^ to 65®. Water moderately in winter, freely otlicr times. 
May be used in summer bedding displays June to Sept. 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in well-drained pots of light soil in 
temp. 65® in March; by offshoots inserted singly in small pots under bell-glass in 
window or greenhouse in April; by division of roots when repotting. 

Species Cultivated: C. capense (syns. C. Anifurirum and Phalangium datum) y 
while, summer, 12 to 18 in., S. Africa, var. varUgatum, leaves variegated with 
creamy white; comosum (syn. C. SUmbergxaman)^ white, summer, i to 2 ft., S. 
Africa. 

Chocolate Tree» see Thiobroma Cacao, 

Choisya — Rutaceae, Hardy evergreen flowering shrub. First introduced early 
nineteenth century. 

Outdoor Culture: Soil, ordinary loam with peat or leaf-mould. Position, 
sheltered shrubberies S. and W. of England and Ireland, against south walls N. of 
England. Good maritime shrub, grows well in chalky soils. Plant, Oct. or March. 
Prune after flowering shortening straggling shoots only. 

Pot Culture: Compost, equal parts peat, loam, leaf-mould and sand. Pot, 
Sept, or Oct. Water moderately Sept, to March, freely afterwards. Keep plants 
in cool greenhouse Nov. to May, remainder of time outdoors. 

Propagation; By cuttings of shoots 3 in. long inserted in well -drained pots of 
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sandy soil under bell-glass in temp. 55^ to 65% March to June, or in cold frame 
Aug. to Sept. 

Specas CvLTivATEo: C. Umatay * Mexican Orange % white, May, and usually 
in autumn, 6 ft., Mexico. 

Ghoke^bexry^ see Arooia; •Cherry^ sec Prunus virginiana* 

Chord ospartium — Legwniftosae. Small, hardy, leafless weeping tree. A rare 
plant from the south island of New Zealand where it grows near running water. 
Culture: Soil, well drained, fairly dry. Position, waterside in full sun. 
Propagation: By seed. 

Species Cultivated: C. SuvensorUi, whitish, doted pale lilac, 20 ft.. May to 
July, New Zealand. 

OioriMfna — L<guminosat. Greenhouse, flowering evergreen shrubs. First 

introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts fibrous peat and loam, one-fourth sand. Posi- 
doD, pots, or in well-drained beds in greenhouses. Pot, March or June; firm 
pottieg essential. Prune str^gling shoots slightly after floNvering. Water freely 
March to Sept., moderately afterwards. Temp., March to Sept. 55® to 65"^, SepL 
to March 45^ to 50^. Stand plants outdoors from July to Sept, to mature flowering 
shoots for following year. 

Propagation: By seeds sown -Ar in. deep in light sandy compost in temp. 65* 
to 70® in K^ch; by cutdngi in sandy peat under bell-glass in temp. 65^ in summer. 

Species Cultivated: C. cordaium, red and yellow, April, 10 ft., Australia, and 
vars. elcim, red, flavwn, orange-ycUow; dwersi/olium, orange-red, May, 2 ft., 
Hen^hmarnii, scarlet, May, 2 ft., Australia; ilici/olium, yellow, May, 
3 ft., Australia; vanum (syn. C. ChandUri)^ yellow and red, May, 4 ft., Australia. 

Qtrifit wias Bexry Tree, tec Sehinus terebinthifolius', .Cactus, see Zycrocactus: 
•^BCfSec HelUborus niger. 

Christ’s Thom, see Paliurus Spina-CkristL 

Ghrysalidocarpus — Palmae. Stove palm. 

Culture and Propagation: As Arcca. 

Species Cultivated: C. luUscau (syn. Areea luUsems), lo to 25 ft., Madagascar. 

ChraanAemum— Com^silM. A large genus of greenhouse and hardy peren- 
ai^ and hardy annuals, some woody. First introduced mid-eightcenth century 
CULTUMOT Annuals: SoU, ordinary rich. Position, open sunny. Plant sced- 
out m May, or sow seed outdoors where plants are to Bower. Gather seed in 

Transplant seedlings when a in. high, 4 in a 5-in. or 7 in a 
Compost, two parts good soU, one part leaf-mould or decayed manure 

kUh greenhouse. Water moderately. Thin flower 

bu^ for fine blooms. Give liquid manure when buds appear 

OF ft^ouER^: Compost, equal parts loam and leaf-mould and 

cuttings singly, or three in a 4-m. pot in April, 
mL or place m propagating box. Pot rooted cutSngs in j^in! 

in lull sun from July to Sept., then 
'* Stewards in greenhouse in temp. 50* to 55".^ Water 
D^eratcly. Give liquid manure when pots are full of roots. Alternatively 
m ^ harden^ off m a frame for planting outdoors at end of May 

^ borders. These plants can either be discarded at the end of 
wmner or lifted, potted and placed in a greenhouse. 

CuLTiniE OP Indoor Classes; Incurved — petals curving inwards* Anemone- 
petaU rei^S**frin“*T Pompons— small flowers, 

free-flowering doubles of mod- 
erate sire, Large Flowered Exhibiuon CJapancse)— petals loosely arranged, 
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variously shaped. Compost, three parts fibrous loam, one pan horse manure, 
one pan decayed tree leaves, one pari coarse silver sand, quarter-pan finely 
ground bones, same of dissolved bones, one part charcoal, wood ashes and soot. 
Pol first lime in 3-in. pots in March, second in 5 or 6-in. mid-April, third in 8- or 
lo-in. from middle to end of May. Stop main stems 4 in. from base in March 
to olKain bushy plants; those grown for exhibition blooim must be stopped 
accordinii to variety (insiruciions arc usually given in trade catalogues). (Jut 
down plants intended for dwarfs to within 6 in. of pot in May. 1 liin llower buds 
to one on each shoot when size of radish seed. Stand plants in full sun May to 
Sept., tlicn remove to greenhouse. Temp., while in bloom, 45^ to 50®. Water 
freely while outdoors, moderately in greenhouse. Apply liquid manure from 
midsummer till flower buds show colour. Suitable liquid manures: two parts 
sulphate of ammonia, six parts superphosphate and one part sulphate of potash 
dissolved in water at the strength of ^ oz. per gallon; one part nitrate of potash 
and two parts superphosphate, v oz. per gallon; sheep and cow dung soaked in a 
sack in water till it is colour of weak tea; droppings from fowls or pigeons in weak 
solution. These mLxtures should be alternated and applied every four or five days, 

Culture of Outdoor Curysanthe.mu.ms: Soil, good ordinary. Position, sunny 
beds or borders. Plant out 3 ft. apart in May. Stop shoots when 6 in. high, dis- 
bud as for indoor varieties if large bloonas are required. Water freely in summer* 
Give liquid manure July to Sept. 

Culture of Hardy Perennial Species; Soil, ordinary rich. Position, sunny 
borders. Plant, autumn or spring, C. az,QUanumy coreanusn and rubellum in spring. 
Lift, divide and replant every third ^‘ear. 

Propagation: By cuttings in temp. 50^ to 55® in Dec., Jan., Feb. or March 
for indoor and outdoor species; seeds in light soil in temp. 65^ in March. After 
flowering, cut stems down and place plants in cold frame to produce cuttings, 
after which plant in garden or discard. Hardy perennial species: by division in 
March or seeds sown in warm greenhouse in Feb. or March. Marguerites by 
cuttings. Annuals by seed. 

Annual Species Cultivated: C. carinaittm, ‘ Tricolor Chrysanthemum % 
white, red, purple, yellow, disk purple, summer, a ft., N. Africa; coronariuntf 
yellow and white, summer, 3 ft., S. Europe; seg€tum^ * Corn Marigold ycllow> 
summer, 18 in., Europe (Br.); visciduhirtumy yellow, summer, li ft., N. Africa. 

Hardy Species Cultivated: C. alpinum (syn. I^ucanthemum alpinum)^ while, 
summer, 3 to 6 in., Alps; arcticxmi^ white tinged Ulac, June to July, 1 ft., Arctic 
regions; azaUanumy cushion form, varied colours, double, July to Sept., 1 ft.* 
hybrid; cimrariifoliumy white, July to Aug., i to 2 ft., Dalmatia; ccedmum (syn. 
Pyrtthrum roseum)^ ‘ Pyre thrum ’, scarlet, summer, 2 to 3 ft., Caucasus; hispanuum^ 
white, summer, 4 to 6 in., Spain, and var. sulphureum, yellow; larustrey " Ivlarsh 
Oxeye white, summer, 3 to 6 ft., S.W. Europe; Lexuanttumumy * Oxeye Daisy 
white, summer, 2 ft., Europe; mexiraxm, * Shasta Daisy \ white, summer, li to 
2 fL, Pyrenees, var. Uuinialimiy fringed ray-flowers; nippimxeumy white, summer, 
12 to 15 in., Japan; Partheniwny * Feverfew \ white, summer, 2 ft., Europe, var. 
aurexafty * Golden Feather rubeUmn (syn. C. eruUsce/u), shades of lilac, pink^ 
single, Sept, to Oct., 2 to 3 ft., China; sibiricum (syn. C. ccreantm, LeucanOumum 
dbiriewn), * Korean Ch^santhemum *y various, single and double, Sept, to Oct-, 
2 to 3 ft., Korea; uligimsum, * Giant Daisy white, autumn, 5 ft., £« Europe. 

Tender Species Cultivated: C. indicumy ‘Japanese Chrysanthemum ^ 
yellow, numerous in short-stemmed dusters, 2 to 3 ft., China; fruUscenSy ‘ Mar- 
guerite * or ‘ Paris Daisy white or yelkwv, summer, 3 ft., Canary Is.; mm- 
(syn. C. situnse), * Florist’s Chrysanthemum \ various, a to 4 ft., China and 

Japan. 

Ghryaococna — CemposiUu. Greenhouse, cvcrgrc«i flowering sub-shrub. Firat 
introduced early eighteenth century. 

Culture: (iwnpost, equal parts peal, loam and silver sand. Position, wcU- 
dr^ned pots in sunny part of greenhouse. Pot, March. Water freely ia spring 
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and summer, moderately other seasons. Temp., March to Oct. 55* to 65*, Oct 
to March 45® to 50®. 

Propagation: By cuttings of firm shoots in silver sand under bell-glass in spring 
Species Cultivated: C. eoma-aurea, yeUow, July, 2 ft., S. Africa. Sec also 
Aster. 

Ghrysogonom — Compositat. Hardy herbaceous perennial. 

Cultore: Compost, equal paru loam, peat and leaf-mould. Position, sunnv 
Plast, Oct. or March. * ^ 

Propacatton: By division of roots in March. 

Species Culttvatbo: C. virginianum, ‘Golden Star*, yellow, summer, q in 
N. Amenca. » 

“O-oduccd early 

^ Culture: Equal pam fibrous loam, Icaf-mouJd and sand. Position, borders 

« waiTO gree^ouse. Temp., March to Oct. 75" to 90®, Oct. to March 65® to 
75 . Water freely during the summer months, sparingly in winter ^ 

^ opaoatioh; By cutt^s of well-ripened wood in close frame ^d temp 80® 
Seeds sown m heat in Feb. or March. P’ ‘ 

Species Cultivated: C. Cainito, ‘Star AddIc ’ qo to co ft 
piMe ^ts, 2 to 4 in. in diameter, with w*hUe pu%. Trop.^^erfra?^ mL" 
large leaves clothed on the under-sidc NJhen young with Slh gXn 
silky hairs, which gradually turn chestnut-brown, 40 to 50 ft.. Sierra Leone. 

(Golden Aster)-^^<,5itos. Hardy herbaceous perennial. 

O^TURE. Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny borders. 
raoPAOATTON: By division of roots in March. 

Species Cultivated: C. tnllosa, golden yeUow, July to Sept., 18 in., N. America 
«opao^on: By division of plants in March 

yellow, 3 m,, Europe (Br.). 3 “*•» in. Amenca, oppontt/ohum, 

Evei^eeo sub-shrub. Formerly known as 

available, not hardy in 

weU. from pots m spring, fasten growths to »4jl, 

and ptaro«®S.c nSi f” ''->"°w§.g 

(»>»• y^ow. Ang. to 

G**<**»s ece Cypmu tsadenUis. 

priced thJV^g groJJui? P**®®*®- Flowers 

^ suspended near glass, especiaUy in 
«^er water frecly 7 t^p d^Sded. ^ In 

diviriUof plants in 

white aS“yeU;r?^t^tt«S^ 
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Ctulsonii, yellow and purple, spring, i ft., hvbrid; laeiis, yellow-orange Im 
yellow and crimson, spikes arched, summer, Mexico, Guatemala. 

Cihotiuxa—Dickjoniaceae. A small genus of stout tree ferns akin to Dicksonias. 
Ve^ lew are grown in Britain, they require great space and greenhouse temp 
C. BaronuU is sometimes grown for its historical interest and is useful in its juvenUe 

CuLTtn^: Usual fem compost, will eventually occupy large pots or tubs, 
l emp., winter 45® to 50®, increasing in spring and summer, but with free ventila- 
tion. bynnge truim (not frondsj daily during growing season. Reduce water 
ui Winter. Kepot m spring a3 required. 

Propagation : By spores. 

Species Cultivated: C. Barometz (syn. C. glaucescw), ‘Scythian Lamb*, 
stout creeping rhizome, trunkless, fronds fragrant, China, Malay, etc.; rtgaU. 
^nk 20 ft., fronds spreading 10 to 12 ft., Mexico; Sdiiedei, trunk 10 to is ft 
fronds finely cut, 6 to 8 ft. long. Guatemala, Mexico. 

vegetables, and chicory roots used for mixing 

Culture OP Chicory: Sc>U, rich light. Position, open, away from trees. Sow 
seeds •« in^. deep m drills 15 m. asunder first week in May. Thin seedlings when 
^ inch high to 8 m. apart in row. No liquid or artificial manures required, 
rorcc crowns for salad by placing roots close togcUier in large pots or deep box, 
usmg ordm^ soil and covering with 8 in. sand. Temp. 60®. Cut whiUoof or 
Dead m about a fortnight. 

CuLTu^ OF Endive; Soil, light rich. Position, open garden or on south or 
w«t borders. Sow seeds i in, deep in drills iB in. apart in June for early crop, 
J y lor mam crop, Aug. for late crop. Thin to 15 in. apart or sow more thickly 
and traiuplaot. Water tncly in dry weather, Blanch early crop in Aug., main 
CTop m late crop in Oct. by covering each plant with inverted pot with 

drainage hole plugged, or uking inside to a dark shed or cellar. Lift remaining 
plants m Nov. and store close together in cold frame, covering them with dry 
leaves to ensure blanching. 

• ‘ Endi%'e blue, July, 2 ft., Orient; Inlybus, 

French Endive, Chicory , blue, July, 2 ft., Britain. 

Cigar Flower, see Cuphea platycentra. 

Cimicifu^ (Bugbane) — Ranunculaceae. Hardy herbaceous perennials. Intro- 
duced early eighteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, moist shady borders. Plant, Oct., Nov. 
or March. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in. deep in light soil in cold frame in Sept.; 
division of roots m March. 

Spec^ Cultivated: C. armruana, white, Aug., 3 ft., N. America; cordifolia, 
white, 3 America; dmntruay white, July, 4 ft., China; elata, white, 

July, 3 It., N. America; raumosay ‘ Snake-root white, Aug., 3 ft., N. America; 
svnpUx, white, Aug, to Oct., 3 ft., Kamchatka. » » » ^ » 

Cmchona {Quinine)— Rubiac€<u, Greenhouse evei^cen tree. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts turfy loam and fibrous peat with a little sand 
charcoal. P<^ition, large pots or borders in heated greenhouse. Pot or plant, 
Uct. Water freely during growing season. Temp., March to Oct. 60® to 75^, 
Oct. to March 55^ to 65^ 

Propaga^on: By cuttings of ripened wood under hand-light in temp, 73®. 
oPEGiEs Cultivated: C. officinalis ^ rose, 20 to 40 ft., S. America, and its variety 
umdamiTua. 

Cineraria, see Senecio cruentus* 

Cinnamomum — Lauraccac. Stove evergreen trees and shrubs of interest on 
account of their economic value. 
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Culture: Compost, equal parts turfy loam and peat with a little sand Posi- 
tion, large pots or borders m warm greenhouse. Water freely during growing 
season, and maintain a moist atmosphere. Temp., March to Oct. 70° to 8o® Oct 
to March 60* to 70°. ’ 

Propagation: By cuttings of young shoots in April placed in close frame and 
temp. 80 . 

Species (^LTTVAT^: C. Camphora, ‘Camphor Tree’, yellow, 30 to 40 ft 
Chma and Jap^; Cass^r Ca^ia Bark Tree flowers small in silkv panicles 
ao to 30 ft., Chma; ityUmicum, Cinnamon Tree yellowish white, 20 to 30 ft 
India, Malaya. ^ ’ 

Hnn a ni on, see Cinnomomum ztylanicum\ -Fern, see Osmmda cinnamom$a\ 
-Rose, see Rosa amiamorrua; •Vme, see Dxoscorta Batatas. 

Cinquefoil, see PotentiUa. 

Ci,rliaea-OrfAWa««. Dwarf-growing epiphytes. Pseudo-bulbs small with a 

smgle leaf. Spikes pendent from base of pseudo-bulbs. Flowers inverted sec- 
menls narrow. * ® 

Oilture: Compost, three parts of osmunda fibre cut fine, one and a half parts 
^h^um moss. Winter temp. 60*, only occasional waterings. Summer, water 
freely ) 70 and upwards. £xpose to full light in autumn 
Propagaton: By division of plants if large enough in early sprine. 

Species Cultivated; C. depemUns (syns. C. trisu, C. Warreana, C. livida C 

marked purple-red, very variable, summer, 
autuiM, Br^il, loddigesit, yellowish-green or greenish, purple spotted and 

^^***’. *““S Brazil; obtusata, yellowish-white, purple spotted lip 

v^-iow-ory^oW-': 

^ epiphytic genus, chiefly Eastern, but 

«icnding to ^rica, Madagascar and Brazil. Closely allied to Bulbophvllum 

* circle or part of a circle, the lotver 'iepals 
donated, t^ed completely over and, except at their bases and ups, joined 

h?ir-Mc Jr fla.-.nu or 

Culture: As for Bulbophyllum. 

^opaoation: By division of plants in spring. 

wWt’e^^ ^ selection only— C. appendiculatum, flowers solitary, 

^sgring, suiter, 

Ell y'r£^.“r;lTS' 

witv.’— ®P”PS» N^aya; Mastersuuwm, flowers, 6 to lo yellow suITncpd 

lateral^pi , to Thi iS^ red-purplish-brown with darker stripes! 

about io,Vec^h-vdSw Himalaya, Assam; pUturatum, flowere 

tair, lowef^ hT “PP'r s«Pal with a single purple-knobbed 

flowers several, circled crimson^^H^I’ urma; psittaeouUs (syn. C. gracUlimum), 

«ow» ,.'.pro,4 
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purple, lower sepals shading to purplish-red, 4 to 6 in. long, summer, various 
seasons, India; ufrudutriy ‘ Windmill orchid \ greenish, purplish, bristled, lower 
sepals yellowish, reddish lined, narrowly oblong, often deciduous, winter, Burma* 
M endlatidianwny resembles G ColUuiiy smaller, early summer, Burma. * 

Cirsium (Plumed Thistle) — Compositae. Coarse prickly perennials, usually 

grown as biennials. 

CuLTURt: Soil, ordinary well drained. Position, sunny borders. 
Protacation: By seed in light soil in temp. 60° to 70^" in Feb. or Sept« 
SrirciEs Cultivated: C. Cesaboruu^ purple, summer, 2 to 3 ft., S. Europe; 
Diaaintha (syn. Uinmcup^uce DuKantlia)^ ' Mshbonc Thistle’, purple, summer^ 
leaves glabrous above, to 3 ft., Asia Minor; mulicwn, * Swamp I histle pia^ 
2 ft., summer, Medit.; spinosissiniumy yellow, summer, 3 ft., Europe* 

^ssus—Viiaceae Stove and greenhouse evergreen climbers. 

Culture: Compost, turfy peat, loam, leaf-mould and sharp sand. Position, 
pou or borders in greenhouse. Temp, for C. discolor, March to Oct. 75® to 85% 
Oct. to March 65^ to 75®. Others in a cool greenhouse. 

Propagation: By cuttings of young growdi 2 in. long with heel of old wood, 
inserted in sandy soil under hand-glass in temp. 80^. 

Species Cultivated: C. antarctica (syn. Vilis cwiarctica), climbing shrub, Aus- 
tralia; discolor y strong climber, leaves velvety green mottled with white, stems 
coral, Java; gong}lodes (syn. C. pUrophora) , green and red rope-like leafy branches 
witli a terminal tuber, Brazil; iruisa (syn. Vuis incisa), ‘ Marine Ivy long Ileshy 
climber, U.S.A. See also Rhoiocissus, Vitis. 

Cistus (Rock ^o$c)—Cis(<xcccu. Hardy and half-hardy evergreen shrubs, mostly 
natives of S. Europe, but many arc of garden origin. First introduced mid- 
sixteenth century. 

Culture: Hardy kinds in any soil but for preference all should have light 
well-drained soil and reasonably sheltered positions. They arc good rock-garden 
shrubs. No pruning except removal of dead portions following severe winter. 

Propagation: By seeds in sandy soil in frame or imheated greenhouse in March, 
transplanting seedlings into small pots and planting outdoors in June; by cuttings 
4 in. long in pou of sandy soil in Sept, in cold frame or greenhouse. 

Species Cultivated: C. AguiUtre, white, brown blotches, 6 ft., strong, hybrid; 
aibidusy rosy lilac, 5 ft., hardy; earberUnsiSf 3 fu, white, hardy; crispus, rosy red, 
2 ft., comparatively hardy; ^ius, * Gum Cistus chocolate blotches, 6 ft., 
hardy; fiorenlir^y white, 3 ft., hybrid; ladaniferuSy white, crimson blotches, 4 ft., 
wurifoliusy hardiest white, 6 ft.; lusUcn^^usy while, carmine blotches, 3 ft., spread- 
mg; Faliidiaiiy white, June, 18 in*, Portugal; popuHfoliw.^ white, to 6 ft., var. 
lasiocalyxy pure white, 3 ft., hardy; purpureus, reddish purple, chocolate blotches, 
rather tender, 3 ft., var. Silver Pink, hardy, bright pink; salvi/olius, white, 2 ft,; 
S/umbergiif almond pink, 4 ft., hybrid. 

Citron, see Citrus rrudica; -scented Geranium^ sec Ptlargoniwn ciiTiodonan\ 
•scented Orchid, see Odontoglosswn citrosum. 

^tr\^\xs—^ucurbita 4 €a£. Tender climbing plant cultivated for its edible fruits. 
Requires a long warm season. Rarely grown in England. 

Culture: As for ordinary melon {Cucumis rrulo) except that shoots should not 
be pinched. 

Species Cultivated: C. vulgarisj * Water Melon Xrop. and S. Africa, 
dtroidtSy citron or preserving melon. 

Citrus— Rutacw, Sub -tropical, evergreen shrubs with ftagrant flowers and 
thick-skinned, juicy, edible fruits. Introduced here in the sixteenth cen^iry. 
See also Fortunclla, Aeglc, Poncirus. 

Culture of Greenhouse Fruiting Plant's: Choose a lofty, well-lighted and 
well-ventilated greenhouse where the winter temp, be maintained between 
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40^ afid 50^. Compost of equal parts turfy loam and well -rotted leaf- mould with 
a little burnt earth and charcoal added. Growth made early in the year; repot 
after the growth has been made. Position, in borders or in well-drained tubs or 
large pots. Syringe daily during the summer. Water each week Aug. to Dec. 
wi& soot water and never allow trees to become dry at the roots. Cut out any 
weak shoots and bare wood during the winter before growth begins. Fruits set 
in the spring do not ripen until the following season. 

Culture of Decorative Pot Plants: Seedling Citrus species make useful 
room plants with decorative, tough, leathery leaves that can survive a room atmo- 
sphere. C. Lmonia and C. UxiUnsis arc suitable compact species. Use a standard 
{Mtting compost. Put outside in summer so that the wood ripens thoroughly. 

Propagation: By seeds sown \ in. deep in light soil in temp. 55* in March for 
producing stocks on which to graft choice kinds; cuttings inserted in small pots 
of sandy soil in July; layering in Oct.; budding in Aug.; grafting in March. 

Species Cultivated: C. aura/iiyolia, * Lime to 10 ft., fruit tliin-skinncd, green, 
very add, India; Amantium, * Sour or Seville Orange 20 ft., fruit loose skinned, 
orange, sour, with hollow core when ripe, Cochin-China, var. myrii/olia, short- 
jointed, narrow-leaved form useful as a pot plant; Limonia, ‘ Lemon ’,10 15 ft. 
fruit thin skinned, pale yellow, oblong with terminal nipple, very sour, Asia; 
maxima^ * Shaddock *, * Pummolo *, 15 to 30 ft., rind bitter, grccnish-ycllow, large, 
round, Malaya; medUa, ‘ Citron 10 ft., fhiit oval, 6 to 10 in. long, warty with 
scant add p^p, used for candied peel, Asia; nobilisy var. dcliciosa, ‘ Mandarin ’ 

to 15 ft., fruit yellow or orange with loose peel and easily divided 
flesh, Cochin-China; paradisi, * Grapefruit to 30 ft., fhiit large, yellow, borne 
m clusters; sinmsis, * Common or Sweet Orange \ 15 ft., fruit orange, ovi, with 
solid core and sweet pulp, China; taiUnsis, * Otaheiie Orange ’, flowers pink 
outside, fragrant, fruit s m a ll , yellow, lemon shaped, sometimes grown as a pot 
plant, origin unknown. 

Qadrastia (Yellow-wood) — Lxgumirtosax^ Hardy deciduous flowering shrubs, 
rust introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: ordinary. Position, open shrubberies, or singly on lawns, 

riant, Oct. to Feb. 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in ordinary soil outdoors in March: 
cuttings of root inserted outdoors in spring. 

Speom Cul^at^: luUa (syn. C. tineloria), white, July, 15 ft., United Sutes; 
C. twensv, blush-white, July, 40 to 60 ft., China. See also Maackia, 

Ca^Ida— Hardy annuaJs. First introduced early nineteenth century. 

Soil, light, rich. Position, sunny borders or beds. Sow seeds J in. 
m ApnJ, May or June in rows or masses where plants arc required to flower 
«<dlii^ to 8 m. apart when 3 in. high. May be grown as a pot plant if 
Mwn m :>ept., placed m small pots and grown in cool, airy conditions till spring 
Pot on mto loamy soil as required. ® 

Brewert), white, lilac and 
summer, 8 m., California; ecnanna, purple, summer, 1 ft., California; 

1 ^ various colours, single and double, 

UZi: described in trade lists, ranging in colour from 

white, through various tones of rose, pink, coral, to briUiant scarlet and 

Clary, see Salvia Sclarea* 

^5^nia (Spmg B^uty)~PortvIacaeeas. Little spring-blooming perennials 
tSia ^ beeTSaSferred to 

or M^r^T’ diady borders. 

PhoPAOATiON; By seed; offsets. 

MS 
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Species Cultivated: C. australasica, uliite, creeping, summer, Australia, New 
^ealand; caroloitana, pink, May, 6 m., N. America; lirgintea, white, April, 6 in. 

• /\iTicnc^» ^ 

Clematis (\ irgin’s Bower) — Ranunculaceae. Greenhouse and Lardy climbers and 
herbaceous perennials, deciduous or evergreen. The moM valuable kinds for 
garden cultivation will be found amongst the named vars. and hybrids- it is 
fTru^ned^*^* remember to which class eacli belongs so tliat it may be correctly 

Culture op Ha^v Climbing Species: Soil, rich, deep, well-drained loam 
containing plenty of old mortar and decayed manure. Position, sunny trellises, 
arches, old tree stumps, arbours, etc., also in beds with shoou trained over surface, 
t'lam in autumn or spring. Plant so that roots are shaded but train shoots out 
into the sun. Mulch liberally every spring with ricli compost or old manure. 
Kruning. L monlana, aipina,FLintmula, Armandti, paniculala and laneutica should have 
sufhcieiu old growth removed to keep them within bounds; this should be done as 
nowers fade. C.fiorida and C. paUns groups should be lightly tliinncd 
m rcb. C. lanugmosa, Jackmanii and l/'ituella groups should be pruned severely in 
heb., either culling die whole plant back to within a foot or so of the ground or 
else pruning each young growUi to within one pair of buds of its base. C. erhpa, 
integTiJolia, Piif/j<fri and Vtorna should have all growdi dial has been damaged by 
Irosi removed in Feb. ® ' 

Culture in Pots: Compost, two parts loam, one part of equal proportions of 
leaf-mould, decayed rnanure and sand. Plant in pots or tubs in spring. Train 
roof of cold or cool greenhouse or around wire trellis lixed in pots. 
Water freely \larch to Sept. Apply weak liquid manure occasionally in summer. 
Keep soil nearly dry m winter. Prune shoots to 3 or 4 in. from base early in the 

Culture OP Greenhouse Species: Compost, as above. Grow in pots or well- 
drained bed, plantmg m spring. Water freely during the summer, moderately 
ni wimcr. Prune away w^*ak growths and shorten rampant ones a little in Feb. 
Tr^n shoots near roof. Temp., Sept, to March 45° to 55% March to Sept. 55 * 
to 05 . Syringe freely daily in summer. 

Culture OF Herbaceous Species: Soil, ordinary, rich. Position, sunny borders. 

I spring, lop-dress in autumn with decayed manure. Prune 

shwis close to soil in autumn. Dwarf species best grown on sunny rockeries. 

Propagation: By seeds in cold frame in spring for liardy kinds, in heat in 
spring for greenhouse species, also by cuttings in temp. 75“ in spring. Hardy 
chm^rs by grafting on roots of C. fW/a or C. l i/u/^a in heat in spring* layering 

shoots in summer; herbaceous kinds by division in autumn or cuttings of youni 
shoots in frame m summer. b 7 -o 

ZeS“d'; '= '» 

Hardy Climbing Species Cultivated: C. alpina, 6 ft., blue. Europe: Ar~ 
Wii, wgorom evergreen, to 25 ft., white. China; camponijlora, vigorous, to 20 
ft., hlac, small flowers in great profusion, Portugal; Pargesii, to 20 ft., white. 

and yar. Soului-, Hasnmula, summer flowering, white, fragrant, Medit. 
^ca, Jouimana, vigorous summer flowering with clusters of small bell-shaped 

^ monlano, climber to 20 ft., 

iydsonii, later flowering; 
slightly fragrant, Persia; Reliderxana, pale yellow, fagrant, 
China, to 10 ft., yellow, N. China, var. oblusiuscula, yellow; vedraxitnsis, 

pale rose, hybrid; ViUdba, ‘ Traveller’s Joy ‘ Old Man’s Beard to qo ft. 
grecnish-whuc, Euro^, etc.; VUutlla, to 12 ft., blue, purple or rose-purple, S. 
Europe, Asia, vars. alba^ white, catrulea, blue, kermesina. wine red. 

HLkBACEots Species Cultivated: C. Frtmoniii, purple, summer, i ft., N. 
America, l^adtxfolia (syn. C. tubulosa), purple, summer, 2 ft., China, var. 
Deitduina, lavender-blue, fragrant; inUgri/oiia, blue, Aug., 2 ft., S. Europe; 
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ockroltucc^ yellow, summer, a ft., N. America; ucta^ white, fragrant, Aug,, a fL, 
S. Europe; stans^ white, Aug. to Sept., sometimes woody at base, Japan. 

Qematocletlm— Deciduous climbing shrubs. 

Species Cultivated: C. actinxdioxdtSy white to 20 ft., summer, W. China* 

CSematopsis — Ramnadaaoi. Halfthardy herbaceous perennials. 

Culture: Good deep loam and full sun in large rock-garden or border* 
Propaoatiok: By seeds sown as soon as ripe. 

Species Cultivated: C* Stanley pink, 2 ft., summer, S. Africa. 

Qeome — Ceppofidauas. Stove annual. First introduced early nineteenth 

century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts loam, leaf-mould and sand. Position, pots in 
$uimy stove. Water moderately at all times. Temp., 65® to 75*. Sow seeds 
tV in. deep in light soil in temp. 70^ in March, transplanting seedlings into pots 
when I in. high. 

Species Cultivated: C. spinosa (syns. C. pungens and C. giganUa)^ * Spider 
Flower rosc-purpIc or white, summer, 3 to 4 ft., Trop. America. 

Qerodendroii — Verbtnauce* Stove climbing and hardy flowering shrubs. First 
introduced late eighteenth century. 

^ Culture: Compost, equal parts loam, peat, leaf-mould, decayed manure and 
silver sand. Pot, Feb. Prune shoots after flowering to within 2 or 3 in. of their 
base. Water freely March to Sept., moderately Sept, to Nov., after which keep 
Temp,, Oa, to Feb. 55^ to 60^, Feb. to Oct. 65^ to 85®. Plant hardy species 
in ordinary soil in sheltered, warm corners outdoors in Oct. or Nov. 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in sandy soil in temp. 75® in March; 
cuttings of stems or shoots 3 in. long, inserted in sandy compost in temp. 70® to 
m Jan., Feb. or March. 

c A Cultivated: C./ragraiu, ‘ Glory Tr«c white or blush, autumn, 

O lt. tJuna; myrmeeophilum, orange, 4 ft., Singapore; speciosissimum (syn. C. 

1 ^ dull red, summer, 10 ft., hybrid; 

ipUnOms, scarlet, summer, 10 ft., Trop. Africa; Tkomsoniae (syn. C. Balfyuri), 
o^on, siunmer, 6 ft., Trop. Africa, and vars. variegatum and magnifiexon, 

I^Y Species Cultivated: C. Bungei (syn. C. foetidum), rose, Aug., 5 ft., 
l-^a, tnchoUmum, white and red, summer, 10 to 12 ft., Japan, and var. F<vgesii, 

aethra ‘ Alder \—EriaKMe. Hardy and tender evergreen and deciduous 
nowering shrubs. First mtroduced early eighteenth century. 

«f 'yo parts loam, one part peat and sand. Position, front 
ot shrubberies. Plant, Nov. to Feb. 

outdoors in March, or in boxes of 
^ht sod m temp. 55 m Feb.; cuttings inserted in sandy soil in gentle heat in 
g.» layering m Oct* C. clnlfolia suitable for forcing to flower in winter 
Plfrif C^^tivated: C. alnifolia, ‘ Sweet Pepper Bush white, Aug., 8 to 9 ft 
O^t^ sT 4 ft-, hardiest; acwnviata, white, Sept..®io to 20 ft 

Tcnd» o..rgr.cn shrubs or small trors. 

^OPaoation: As for Eurya. 

^Sp E cna Cultivated: C. japontca (syn. Ewya achracta), creamy white, Japan, 
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well-drained border, pots or hancing baskets. Pol, spring. Water carefully Oct, 
to March, moderaicly March to Oct. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in sandy soil in temp. 65® to 70®. Cuttings of 
side-shoots in sand with bottom heat- C. Danif Uri docs not thrive readily on its 
ONSTi roots, and is best grafted in the seedling state on 10 seedling stocks of Colulea 
arborcscfns^ the latter being raised about ten days in advance of the seedling 
Clianthus, and established singly in small pots b^ore gral'ting- Grafted plants 
arc placed under a bell-glass in temp. 65® to 70® until union is complete and 
growth commences, after which they should gradually be inured to cooler 
conditions. 

Species CuLTn^ATFo: C. Dampirri, • Glory Pea % red with black blotch, 2 to 3 
ft., summer, Australia; puni./us^ * Parrot's Bill ‘ Red Kowhai scarlet, lobster* 
claw flowers and tern-like foliage, handsome, 3 to 6 ft., summer, New Zealand 
and vars. albus^ creatny-\% liiie, rostus^ rosy-pink, and magjxijUuj^ a large form of the 
type species. 

Cliff Brakci Fern see Pellaea. 

Climbing Dahlia {Hidalgoa \\'ercklfx)\ -Fern {Lyzodtum scandens)\ •Fumitory 
(Adlumia fiaj^ioia ) ; •Groundsel (Snucio •Hemp weed {Mi/.ania 

sc^ndens ) ; -Hydrangea { 6 ch Liopluagvui /*> dTang< . jV j ) . 

Clinopodiam — Labiatm. Shrubs or herbs of die N. Temp. Zone. Some authors 
include this genus in Satureja. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary'. Position, sunny borders. Plant, Oct. or April. 
Prop AC ATI o.s: By cuttings; division. 

Species Culti\'ated: C. coccwum (syn. Satureja coccirua)^ scarlet, to 3 ft., N. 
America; <Untalum^ white or purplish, to 2i' ft., N. /Vincrica; georgianum (syn. 
C. car0linianum)y white to pinkish -purple, to 2 ft., N. America. 

Qiutonia — LUiacea^. Hardy perennial herbs spreading by underground 

rhizomes. 

Culture: Soil, sandy peat. Posiuon, moist shady border. Plant, Oct. or 
March. 

Propagation: By ditision of roots in spring. 

Specm Culttn’ated: C. Andrfwsiana, rose-purple, April, berries blue, ij* ft., 
California; boreali^y yellow. May, berries blue, 1 ft., E.N. America; umbellataf 
white, spotted purple, May, berries black, i ft., N. America. Two plants some^ 
times known as CUntonia arc properly Douningia eUgans and D. pulcfulla. 

Clitosria (Butterfly Pea) — Leguminosa^. Stove evergreen flowering climber. 
First introduced early eighteenth century. 

Ci^ture: Compost, equal parts peat, leaf-mould, loam and silver sand. 
Position, pots, tubs, or beds in light plant stove. Pot or plant. March. Water 
freely April to Sept., moderately afterwards. Temp., Occ to March 55® to 65®, 
March to Oct. 70® to 80®. 

Propagation: By seeds sowm J in. deep in light soil in temp. 75® in March; 
cuttings o( side shoots inserted in sandy peat in temp. 80® at any time. 

Species Cultivated: C. fuUrophjilay blue, July, 2 ft., Tropics; umaUa, blue, 
July, 10 to 12 ft., E. Indies. See also Centrosema. 

Clivia (Kafir Lily) — Amaryllidactaf. Greenhouse evergreen flowering plants. 
Fleshy rooted. Formerly knowTi by the generic name of Imaniophyllum. First 
introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, two- thirds good loam, one- third decayed manure and 
sand. Position, sunny, close to glass in greenhouse. Pot, Feb. Water freely 
Nlarch to SepU, moderately other times. Temp., March to Sept. 60® to 65®, 
Sept, to March 45® to 55®. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in light soil in temp- 75® in March; <ii\Tsioo of 
roots at potting time. 

Species Cultivated: C. eyrtanthljloray orange, w-inicr and early spring, hybrid; 
Gard£niij orange-yellow, Dec. to Feb., 18 in., S. Africa; canar>^-yellow, 
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spring, 2 ft., hybrid; mxniatay scarlet and yellow, spring and early summer, i to 
ij* ft., Natal; tiobUiSy red and yellow, May to July, i to li ft., S. Africa. There 
arc numerous vars. of C. miniata which arc superior to the parent species. 

Clove Pink or Gilliilower^ see Ouinihus Carj'opfiyllus ; «Tree^ sec Eugenia aromaticd. 
Clover^ see Trlfolium. 

Club Lily> see Kiiiphofia; «Mo5$» see Lycopodium davaium\ -Rush, see Scirpus. 
Cluster Pine^ see Pifius PinasUr, 

Clytostoma (Trumpet-flower) — Bxgnoni<u€<u. Greenhouse climbing plants, 
formerly included in the genus Bignonia. First introduced early nineteenth 
century. 

CuLTints: Compost, two parts fibrous loam, one part peat, or leaf-soil and 
silver sand. Pot, Feb. to April. Position, sunny grecnJiouse, in bed or border 
with good drainage, but root production must be restricted to 3 ft. square for one 
plant. Prune away one-third of strong shoou and two-tJiirds of weak shoots in 
February. Water freely April to Sept., very little at other times. Shade is not 
necessary. Temp., Oct. to March 50® to 55®, March to Oct. 55® to 65®. 

Propagation : By cuttings of young shoots 3 in. long inserted in well-drained 
pots of sandy soil in temp. G5® to 70® in April. 

Species Cultivated: C. binatum (syn. Bignonia purpurea) y mauve, May to June, 
10 ft., Uruguay; callisUgiouUs (syn. Bignonia speeiosa), lavender, May, 10 to 15 ft., 
Brazil, Argentine. 

Cnicu a Compositae, Thistle-like annual. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, rock or wild garden, preferably sunny. 
Propagation: By seed. 

Spec^ Cultivated: C. bemdUius, ‘ Blessed Thbtle yellow, i J to 2 ft., Britain. 
MecUt. Region and Caucasus. * 


Cob^^^PoUmonuuioe. Greenhouse and half-hardy climbing perennial, usually 
grown as an annual. First introduced late eighteenth century. 

Cultum: Compost, mainly loam, with smaU additions of leaf-mould and 
suver sand. PosiUon, pots or beds m greenhouse, or against south or souUi-west 
walls, ^es or trellises outdoors in summer. Pot, March. Plant outdoors in 
jun^ lemp., Sept, to March 50® to 55®, March to Sept. 60® to 70®. Water 
freely m summer, moderately other times, ' 

by seeds sown i in. deep in light soil in temp. 

^10 65 inMarchj v^icgatcd species by cuttings of young side shoots inserted 

m sandy peat m temp. 65“ m March or April. - " ® uiscrtea 

*0 ‘ '> 10 to 

30 It., Mexico, var. aureo-margmaia, leaves variegated with ycUow. 

Gobnat^ see Corylus Avellana. 


Cobweb Houseleek^ see Smpervwum arachnoideum. 

'=S;rai-i£s“ 

Cockscomb, sec Celosia cristeta. 
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Cocksfoot GrasSf sec Dactylis. 

Cocoa Tree, see Theobroma Cacao, 

Coconut Palm» see Cocos nucifeta. 

Cocos — •Palmac, Stove palm producing the coconut of commerce. First intro- 
duced late seventeenth century. Some species formerly included in the genus 
have been transferred to Arccastrum. 

Culture: Compost, two parts loam, equal parts peat and sand. Position, 
pots in shady stove. Pot, March. Water freely March to Oct, moderately at 
other times. Temp., March to Sept. 70^ to 85^, Sept, to March 60® to 70®. 
Propagation: By seeds sown 1 in. deep in light soil in temp. 85® at any time. 
Species Cultivated: C. nucifera^ ‘ Coconut Palm 40 to 100 ft., Tropics. 

Codiaeum (Croton) — Euphorbiactao. Stove evergreen shrubs grown extensively 
in hothouses for their coloured ornamental foliage. First intr educed early nine- 
teentli century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts rich loam, one part peat and sand. Position, 
pots in stove close to the glass. Pot, March. Water freely March to Sept., 
moderately afterwards. Temp., Oct. to March 55® to 65®, March to Oct. 70® 
to 85^* 

Propagation: By cuttings of the ends of shoots inserted singly in 2 in. pots 
filled with sandy soil in temp. 75® at any time; stem-rooting in March or April. 

Species Cultivated: C. variegatum^ leaves ycUow and green, 3 to xo ft., Malaya, 
and many vars. including Aridrcanum^ broad yellow leaves, Bcrgmanii^ broad 
creamy-yellow leaves blotched with green, C/ulsonii, orange, red and crimson, 
Evansianum^ green, yellow, crimson and scarlet, Hawkerx^ creamy white and green, 
xUusirty green and yellow, interruptum^ yellow with red midrib, JolumniSy green and 
yellow, LaingUy green, red and salmon, picturatumy green, yellow and red, tricolor, 
green, golden yellow and cream, H'arrenii, green and orange-carmine, iVUiia/nsii, 
green, crimson and magenta, li cismannit, green, crimson and magenta. 

Codlins and Cream, sec Epilobium kirsuttm and /Narcissus incomparabilis, 

Codooopsis — Campanulaccac, Hardy perennial herbs. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary good. Position, sunny borders. Plant, autumn or 
spring. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in cold frame in spring, planting out seedlings 
in June; cuttings in autumn. 

Species Cultivated: C. Bull^ana, pale blue, June, 6 in., Tibet, Yunnan; 
cUmatuUa (syn. Clossocomia cUmatidca), white and blue, summer, 3 ft., Cent. W. 
Asia; convolvulaccac, light lavender, climber, China to Upper Burma, var. 
Fl7rrrj/n (syn. C. tibctica), larger flowers; meUagris, greenish-white outside, dull 
purple inside, May to June, semi-climbing, Yunnan; mollis, bluish-lavender, 
3 ft., S. Tibet; ovaia, blue, summer, t ft,, Himalaya; roti^ifolia, blue and 
ydlow, July to Aug., li ft., W. Himalaya; Tangihcn, blue, June, semi-climbing, 
China; vincx/lora, lilac, climber, Szechwan, Tibet, Himalaya; viridyiora, 
greenish-blue, summer, semi-climbing, E. Asia. 

Coelia — Orchidaceac, A small epiphytic genus. Pseudo-bulbs globose, clustered. 
Flowers from their base in short, erect, bracteate spikes, small, usually densely set. 
Culture: Temps, and compost as for Lycastes, but the winter rest less severe. 
Propagation: By division of plants in spring. 

Species Cultivated: C. btlla, flowers few, large, creamy -white, magenta 
tipped, autumn, winter, Mexico; macrosUichya, rose-red, height 12 to 18 in., G. 
America; triptcra (syn. C. Baxisriarta), greenish-white, fragrant, summer, Mexico. 

Coelogyne— OrcAu/arrde. A large epiphytic genus. Species vary greatly, small 
to large. Flowers solitary in some, many in others. The petals filiform in some, 
the lip usually crested. Spikes usually produced from the centres of the new 
growths, in some as the pseudo-bulbs mature. 

Culture: Compost, three parts ol cur osmunda fibre and one part, or more, 
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sphagnum moss. Pans for the smaller growing, pots for the stronger. Baskets for 
those with long banging spikes. 

Propagation: By division of the plants when repotting in spring. All temp, 
should rise higher in the summer. 

Species Cultivated: A selection only. Species requiring a decided rest and 
winter temp, about 50* or tower on occasion. C. corymbosa, white, lip white, 
yellow, red-marked, summer, N. India; Mossuu, white, lip yellow-marked, 
spring, Nilgiri Hills, S. India; wrvosa, white, orange-brown keels on lip, summer, 
N. lo^; nituia (syn. C. octUtUa), white, with yellow, red-margined spots in lip, 
spring, N. India; oehracia, very similar, pseudo-bulbs nearly oblong, spring, 
Khasia; odoratUsma, white, lip with lemon-yellow stains, small, fragrant, early 
summer, Nilgiri. 

Species requiring a winter temperature of 55“ to 60® and more frequent water- 
ing: C. harbaia, white, lip with brown-black hairs, winter, Assam; triftoto, 
flowers pendent, white with 5 yellow keels on lip, fragrant, Feb. to April, Hima- 
laya; fuliginosa, Howers 1 to 3, whitish, suffused reddish-brown, lip with blackish 
hairs, requires a raff, early winter, Himalaya, etc.; Gardtieriana (syn. Neogyne 
Cardneriana), flowers pendent, while, winter, Nepal; Lawrenceana, flowers I to 2. 
large, tawny yellow, lip orange, sienna-brown, white, spike erect, early spring, 
Indo-Chma; Mooreana, large, white, with yellow hairs on lip, spring or autumn, 
Annam; pulehella, small, several, white, lip white, chocolate brown and black- 
brown, spring. 

The foUot^g should have a winter temp, of 60* to 65*; C. Unliginosa, small, 
yeUow, red-brown, orange-brown, summer, Burma; Massangeofta^ yellowish brown 
and chelate brown, various. Malaya, Java; AluholUzii, curious, white, lip 
with a large, raised, corrugated, chocolate-brown process, summer, New Guinea* 
white, a^ yeUow, large, spring, Sunda Isles; speciosa, Uwny-brown! 
white, blackish-brown with crested keels, various seasons, Malaya, 

For the foUo^g, ^t« temp, should be 70* and a moUt atmosphere is needed : 
C. asptrala, whitish, hp yellowish, red-brown and orange, spring, summer, Borneo. 
E. Indies; Dayam, ochre-yellow, lip white and brown, spikes pendent, lone 

^oymana, flowers 3 to 5, green. Up with blackish 
markup, suitable for a tree-fern stem, late summer, Singapore; tandurata laree 
blackish asperides and toothed keek, plaS on raft, various seaSs| 
orange-red or brown-orange. Up shaded with white, spiked 
SSvSin^^ tomentose, summer, Borneo, Malaya; Veitchii, white, sunimer, 

Cofl^e a (Co ffee Tr«) — Rubiactae. Stove evergreen shrubs. Fruit, a small reddish 

enclosed in parchment-like shell which arc the 
n ^ commerce. First introduced late seventeenth century. 

Compost, two parts turfy loam, one part leaf-mould Lid sand 
“k March. Temp.. March to Sept. 7^?o 

^Propaoa?!^^ 60 to 70 . Water freely m summer, moderately other tunes. 

cuM^ ^ “• bght soU in temp. sL in March* 

of firm shoots mserted in sandy soil under bell-glass in Temp. 85“ i,; 

Coffee Tree» see Coffea. 

SSdlSe^S^th^'^’' ornamental flowering annual grass. First intro- 
SowSattS^^^H^^’ border outdoors. 
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Species Cultivated: C. Lacryma^fobi^ ‘Job’s Tears’, 2 to 3 ft,, grey pearly 
seeds chief attraction, Trop. Asia, var. aurca z^brina^ variegated form. 

Colchicum (Autumn Crocus) — Liliaceae. Hardy bulbous flowering plants. 

Culture: Soil, liglu sandy loam, enriched with decayed manure or leaf- 
mould. Position, moist beds or rockeries, shrubbery borders, or lawns near shade 
of trees. Plant bulbs 3 in. deep and 3 in. apart in July or Aug. Foliage dies 
down in June and July, and docs not reappear until after plant has flowered. 

Propagation: By seeds sown J in. deep in bed of fine soil outdoors in Aug. or 
Sept., or in pans or boxes of similar soil in cold frame at same lime, transplanting 
seedlings 3 in. apart when two years old; divbion of bulbs in Aug. Seedling 
bulbs do not flower until four or five years old. 

Species Cultivated: C. agriiifnnum, rose-purple and white, autumn, 3 to 4 in., 
S. Europe; ctropurpurexm, purplish-red, autumn, 3 to 4 in., Europe; autumnaU, 

Meadow Saffron ’, purple. Sept., 8 in., Europe (Britain), and numerous vars.; 
Borntnudleri (syn. C. speciosum var. gigauUusn)^ rosy lilac, 8 to 12 in., Asia Minor; 
byzontinum^ rose and purple. Sept., 6 in., Greece; Decaisnei^ pale rose, Oct. to 
Nov., Ml. Lebanon; giganUum, soft rose and white, autumn, hybrid; speciosum, 
^ac-purplc. Sept., Caucasus, and var, alburn^ white; varugatum, rose and purple. 
Sept., (i in., £. Europe and Asia MLnor. 

Coleus — Labiataf. Stove perennials with ornamental foliage. First introduced 
mid-eighteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts turfy loam, one part well-decayed manure, leaf- 
mould and little sand. Position, pots in stove in winter, grecnliouse in summer. 
Pot, Feb. or March, pressing soil firmly in pots. Temp., Sept, to March 60^" to 
70^ March to June 75^ to 85^ June to Sept. 6 $^ to 75^. Water very moderately 
bepl. to March, freely afterwards, Omamcntal-lcavcd kinds require to have 
points of their shoots pinched off in early stage of their growth to ensure dwarf 
or well-shaped plants. 

By ^eds sown in, deep in light soil in temp. 75^ in Feb., 
March or April; cuttings of young shoots inserted in light soil or coconut-fibre 
refuse at any time; grafting in spring. 

Species Cultivated: C. Auiraniiy lavender, winter-flowering, 3 ft,, Abyssinia; 
barbatuSy blue, i to 2 ft., India, Africa; Blumeiy white and purple, leaves bronze- 
red, I to 3 ft., Java, and var. VerschajJtUiiy Fudericiy purplish-blue, winter- 
nowenng, it to 2 ft., Angola; thyrsoxdtus^ ‘ Winter-flowering Coleus \ blue, Ian. 
to ApnJ, 3 ft., Trop. Africa. » » j 

Collc^— Half-hardy evergreen shrubs. Branches armed with 
formidable spines. First introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, loamy. Position, sheltered, well-drained borders in S. of 
England. Plant m Oct. 

Propagation: By cuttings of firm shoots 6 in. long, inserted in well-drained 
pots of sandy soil in cold frame in Aug. or Sept, 

Speci^ Cultivated: C. armata, white. Sept., bodkin-like spines, 10 ft., Chile; 

Plant white, autumn, flattish, triangular spines, occasionally 
bodkin-Jike, 4 to 10 ft., Uruguay; in/austa (syn. C. horrida), white, March, bodkin- 
hke spmes, 10 ft., Peru. 

CoUinai^—ScTophulariaceae. Hardy annuals. First introduced early nineteenth 
century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, open beds or borders. One of the easiest 
of all annuals to grow. 

Propagation: By seeds sown J in. deep outdoors in Sept., March or April 
wi^re pianU are required to flower. Thin seedlings to 6 in. apart when 2 in. high. 

Species Cultivated: C. bartsxifolia^ white, marked lilac, 9 in., California; 
buclofy purple and white, summer, i ft., California, var. alba^ white; grandijlora, 
purple and blue, June, 18 in., N.W. America; verna, white and blue. May, 1 ft.* 
N. America. 
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CoUotnia — PoUmoniauae. Hardy annuals. First introduced early nineteentli 
century. 

Culture: Soil, twdinary. Position, open beds or borders. 

Propagation: By seeds sown i- in. deep outdoors in Sept., March or April 
where plants arc required to flower. Thin seedlings to 3 in. apart when 2 in. high. 

Species Cultivated: bijlora (syn. C. caccinea), red, June, 18 in., Chile; grandi- 
ftora, bufr or salmon, summer, 18 in., California. 

Colocasia (West Indian Kale) — Arauae, Stove herbaceous plants with perennial 
tuberous roots, some of which are edible. Leaves, shield-like, heart or egg-shaped, 
deep green. First introduced mid-sixteenth century. 

Culture: Ccanpost, cqu^ parts turfy loam, peat, leaf-mould and silver sand. 
Position, well-drained pots in shady plant stove. Plant moderately firmly in pots 
just large enough to take tubers in Feb. or March; transfer to larger pots in April 
or May. Water moderately Feb. to AprU and Sept, to Nov., freely April to Sept.; 
keep quite dry Nov. to Feb. Temp., Feb. to Sept. 70° to 80®, Sept, to Nov. 6-s® 
to 75% Nov. to Feb. 55® to 65®. ^ 

Propagation: By dividing the tubers in Feb. or March. 

Species Cultivated: C. aniiquorwn, ‘ Egyptian Taro ’ or ‘ Culcas ’, 2 to 4 ft., 
E. Indies, and vars. Ulustrisy Fontanesii and euchlora-, escuUnta, ' Dasheen ‘ Taro 
Root 2 to 3 ft.. Pacific Isles. 

CSolombine^ see Aquil^ia* 

ColunmM— Gwnrrwftw. Stove evergreen trailing shrubs. First introduced mid- 
eighteenth century* 

C^LTUu: Compost, equal parts fibrous peat, sphagnum moss and charcoal. 
Pesiuon, ha^g b^kets. Plant, March. Water freely in summer, moderately 
in winter. Temp., Sept, to March 60® to 70% March to Sept. 70® to 80®. 

May, hybrid; glorios^i, scarlet and 
yu. purpurascens, scarlet and yellow, purple foUage, 
?carlet. May, Cosu Rica; mkroph^lla, scarlet and yeUow, Juhe 
Costa Rica; SehtuUana, scarlet, summer, Mexico. ^ 

^^®fdy deciduous flowering shrubs. 

Eirjt introduced mid-sixteenth century. e » ^ 

PlSLO^ioFeh Position open or shady shrubberies, banks, etc. 

outdoors in Oct. or March; cuttings 
01 arm shoots inserted m sandy soil outdoors in Oct. ^ 

coDM^ftenUif^^i ycUow, Aug., 10 ft., S. Europe; istruu 

•ununer 8 to lo’ft.. hvhriH* i^ ft*, Asia Minor; media, brownish red, 

♦ to 6 ft*. Orient.'** C. cruenla), coppery red, June to Sept., 

Of stci^'^iS^ ^ with slight portion 

^ verted in wcU-dramed pot of sandy soil in t^p. 85®^ 
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Species Cultivated; C. coccineum, scarlet, autumn, 20 ft., Madagascar; grtmdi- 
forum, scarlet, 5 ft., Trop. Africa; racemosum, white, spring, Trop. Africa. 

Commelina — Commelinaceae. Greenhouse and hardy herbaceous perennials. 
First introduced mid-eightcenth century. 

Culture of Greenhouse Species; Compost, equal parts peat, loam, leaf- 
mould and sand. Position, pots in sunny greenhouse. Pot, March. Water freely 
March to Sept., very little afterwards, l emp., March to Sept. 55® to bs® Sept 
to March 45® to 50°. ^ ' 

Culture of Hardy Species; Soil, light, rich. Position, warm, sheltered, weO- 
drained bed or border. Plant fleshy roots in April. Protect roots during winter 
on light soils with thick layer of ashes or manure. Lift roots in cold districts in 
Sept, and store away similarly to dahlias in frost-proof place, replanting in April. 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in light soil in temp. 75® in March" 
transplanting seedlings outdoors in May to flower in Aug.; division in April. ’ 
Greenhouse Species Cultivated; C. africana, yellow. May to Oct., i to 3 ft. 
S. Africa; elliptUa, white, July, 2 ft., Mexico. ’ 

Hardy Species Cultivated: C. eoeUstu, ‘ Day Flower ’, ‘ Blue Spiderwort 
blue, July, 18 in., Mexico, var. alba, white; luberosa, blue, June tojuly, i to li ft. 
Mexico. * 


Comparet^— OfrAwfacKoe. An epiphytic genus, small growing. Flowers 
bnghtly coloured on spikes, produced from the base of the small pseudo-bulbs. 
The bases of the connate lower sepals arc prolonged into a spur, concealing a two- 
homed spur formed by the base of the lip. 

Culture: Compost, three parts of osmunda fibre, cut fine, and one and a half 
of sphagnum. Small pans which can be suspended in a tilted position as 
they require water in winter, but not too frequently, and at all times it should 
pass away quickly. The species arc so distributed that temps, require considcra* 
uon. 60 IS sumcicnt in winter and but little more in summer for those from 
cooler habitats. A moist atmosphere should be maintained. 

Propagation: By division of plants in March. 

Species Cultivated: C. eotdnea, scarlet and orange, Aue., Brazil: fakaUi^ 
rose-purple, autumn, Brazil to Peru, Costa Rica; macroptectron, rose and purple 
sp^ 2 in. long or more, autumn, New Grenada; sptciosa^ orange and cinnabar- 
red, lip yellow outside, summer, Ecuador. 


Gomptonia— Hardy deciduous shrub. First introduced early eight- 
eenth century. ® 

peaty loam. Position, shady borders or shrubberies. Plant, 
Propagation: By layers in early spring. 

Specie Cultivated: C. peregrina (syn. C. aspUrti/olia, Myriea a.ypUm/olia), 

Sweet Fern , elegant fern-hke foliage, 2 to 4 ft., Eastern N. America. 

ConAndron—Cesneruutae. Hardy herbaceous perennial. First introduced late 
nineteenth century. 

Cultore: Soil, peat and loam. Position, Bssures of moist, sheltered rockery. 
Plant, March or April. Protect in severe winters with covering of dry litter 
Propagation: By seeds sown in well-drained pots of sandy peat and just 
covered with fine mould, in cold frame or greenhouse March or AprU; division 
of plant in March. 

Species Cultivated: C. fomofuixouUs^ lilac and yellow, summer, 8 to iR in., 
Japan, var. leucanthwny white. 


Cone Plnnty see Conophytum. 

Confederate Vine sec Antigonon leptopus. 

Couogramznc — Polypodiaaae. Greenhouse evergreen ferns. 

Culture: Compost, one part fibrous peat, one part Ical-niould and loam, one 
part stiver sand, charcoal and coarsely ground bones. Position, well-drained pots. 
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Pot, Feb. or March. Temp., Sept, to March 45^ to 50®, March to Sept, ss"" to 65®. 

Propagation: By spores; division 

Spbcies Cultivated: C. GyrTtnogramma japonied)^ * Bamboo Fern \ 

froi^ to 2 ft. long and 1 ft. wide, finely toothed, Japan, Formosa. 

Conophytnm (Cone Plant) — Aizoaoeae. Greenhouse succulent plants. 

Culture: Compost, six parts sharp sand, four parts rich loam, one part each 
mortar rubble and brick dust. Position, well-drained pots in simny greenhouse 
or window, or bed on greenhouse staging. Plant or pot, August. Keep fairly 
moist during growing period, usually Aug. to Sept., very little water Oct. to 
April) quite d^ May to July. Temp., Oct. to Mar. 55* to 60®, Mar. to Ocl. 60^ 
and over. 

Propagation: By seeds er cuttings; as Lithops. 

Spegxbs Culttvateo: C ^UtU (syn. Mfsemhryanihrmm aliiU), purple, Aag. to 
Oct, S.W. Afiica; bUobum (syn. Af. bUobwn)j yellow, Aug. to Oct., S.W. Africa; 
gratum (syn. Af. grohsn), magenta, Aug. to Oct, S.W. Africa; minutam (syn. A/. 
minuiwn^ A/, ihecalum)^ mauve, Aug. to Oct, S.W. Aftica; pallidtm (syn. A/. 
pallidum)^ purple, S^t., S.W. Aftica; iabulme. ydlow, Aug. to Oct, S.W. 
Afiica; tnatcaUUum, yellow, Aug. to OcC, S.W. Afnca* 

Convmllaria (Lily of the Valley; May Lily) — LUiauae. Hardy herbaceotis 

Outdoor Culture: Compost, equal parts loan^ leaf-mould, decayed manure 
and sharp sand. Position, Mds or borders under shade of trees, high walls or 
fences for general culture; south border for early flowering. Plant single crowns 
a or 3 in. apart, with points just below surface, in Sept and Oct. Lift and replant 
evety four years, always {^anting largest crowns by themselves. Mulch bed 
annually in Feb* with decayed manure. Apply liquid manure once a week, May 
to Sept*, to beds more than a year old. 

Pot Culture: Compost, equal parts good soil and leaf-mould. Plant one 
dump or a dozen ringle crotvos in a o is. pot, well drained, in Oct. or Nov. Place 
inverted pot over crowns and stand in cold ftame or under greenhouse stage until 
Jan., then remove into beat, or allow to bloom naturally in greenhouse or window. 
Water only when soil needs moisttire in winter, freely when growth begins. 

Forgino: Place single crowns close together in shallow boxes, with coconut- 
fibre refuse between roots, and put boxes in temp. 80^ to 85^. Cover points of 
crowns wi^ inverted box or thick layer of moss until flowers appear, then remove. 
After forcing, crowns of no value for flowering again, thereibre discard them. 
Retarded roots flower quickly without much forcing. 

Propagation; By seeds sown \ in. d^p in l^bt soil outdoors in March; 
divisioD of crowns Sept, or Oct. 

Specibs Cultivated: C. majalis^ white, spring, 6 in., Europe (Britmn), etc., 
var. Forfimi, larger flowers, ros^a^ pink flowered. 

Gonvolvolns (Bindweed) — Corwohulacea^ Hardy annual and perennial plants 
mostly or trailii^. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary, rich. Position, dwarf kinds in open beds and borders; 
taU l^ch at base of arbotirs, walls or trunks of trees, etc. C. Cruorxm and C. 
nountoHOtf in suimy rock gardens. Plant perennials in March. Sow annuals in 
where required and thin seedlings to 5 in. apart when s in. high. 

^opagatton: By seed outdoors in March; division of roots in March or April. 

Spbc3bs Culttvated: C. aUhaecides^ rose-pink, June to Aug., 1 to 2 ft., Medit. 
mg€us suptrbusy usually treated as annual, golden-ydlow, summer, 4 to 
5 ft, on^ uncertain; CarUabrwtj pale rose, June to Aug., i ft., Europe; Gas- 

s umm er, 2 to 3 ft., S. Europe; motaHanicmt blue, July, 
^railing, S. Zmope; kicolor, annual, various, summer, 1 ft., S. Europe. See also 
Galystegia and Ipomoea. 

idaceat. Half-hardy, night-flowering, bulbous plants. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts peat, loam and leaf-mould. Position, pots in 
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cool greenhouse or cold frame. Pot» Jan. or Feb. Water moderately until growth 
begins, then give freely; discotuinue watering after Sept, and keep soil dry during 
winter. Temp., Sept, to Feb. 40' to 45^, Feb. to May 50^* to 55®, May to Scot 
55" to 65". ^ • 

Propagation: By offsets in Feb. 

Species Cultivated: C. Drummondiiy ‘ F-vening Star white, Aug., 9 in. 
Texas; p^dunculatOy wJiiie, Aug., 8 in., Mexico. 

Coprosma — Rubioceae, Rather tender evergreen shrubs. 

Culture: Compost, two parts sandy loam, one part leaf-mould and sand. 
Position, pots in cool greenhouse. Repot, March. Prune straggling shoots into 
shape in March. Water moderately in winter, freely in summer. 'Vemp., Sept, 
to March 40® to 45®, March to Sept. 55" to 65®. Hardy in sheltered positions 
outdoors S. of England. 

Propagation: By cuttings removed in March, with small portion of old wood 
attached, and inserted in well-drained pou of sandy soil in temp. 85® under bcll- 
gla^. 

Species Cultivated: C. ocerosay almost prostrate, blue translucent berries; 
Bauerxy ‘ Tasmanian Currant leaves green, 10 to 25 ft,. New Zealand, Norfolk 
Islands, var. varugatay leaves edged with yellow, 3 ft.; PtlruXy prostrate, purple 
berries, New Zealand; rigidOy yellow, 15 ft.. New Zealand. 

Coptis (Goldtliread; Mouth ^oox)-^Ranuncula(€(Un Hardy evergreen bog plants* 
First introduced late eighteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, moist peat. Position, shady. Plant, Oct. or March. 
Propagation: By seeds sown Vy in. deep in pan.s ol fine sandy peat in shady, 
cold frame in March; division of roots in Oct. or March. 

Species Cultivated: C. aspUnifolidy white, spring, 3 to 4 in., Japan; quinque^ 
folia, white, spring, 2 to 3 in.; irifolia, white, April, i ft., N. Hemisphere. 

Coral Vine^ see Antigonon. 

Corallita^ see Antigonon Uptopus, 

C^rallodiacus— Crinerierroe. Evergreen, perennial, rock-garden plants at one 
time included in Didissandra. 

Culture: Best grown in alpine house or cold frame in soil and under conditions 
similar to those required by Kamonda. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in gentle heat; leaf cuttings. 

Species Cultivated: C. Forresiii, white or deep blue, 2 to 3 in., early summer, 
Yunnan; Kingianus, violet blue, 6 in., suiiuuer, Himalaya; lanuginosus, lilac, 
6 in., early summer, Himalaya. 

Gorchorus, see Kerria JaponUa* 

Cordyline — Liliaceae. Greenhouse plants. Allied to and often called Dracaena. 
First introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, Uvo parts peat, one part loam and sand. Position, pots in 
greenhouse. Repot, March. Water moderately Oct. to March, freely afterwards. 
Temp., March to SepL 55® to 65®, Sept, to March 45® to 50®, 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in pots of light soil in temp. 85® in 
March; cuttings of main stems cut into lengths of 1 in. and partially Inserted 
horizontally in pots of sandy soil in March; cuttings of fleshy roots inserted i in. 
deep in pots of sandy soil, in March or April in temp. 75® to 80®; stem rooting 
in March or April; offsets inserted in 2 in. pots of sandy soil at any time. 

Species Cultivated: C. australis (syn. Dracaena australis), leaves broad and 
green, 15 to 40 ft., New Zealand; Banksii, ribbon-like leaves, 8 to 15 ft., New 
Zealand; indivisa , green, narrow, New Zealand; stricta (syn. C. congesta), leaves 
green and narrosv, 6 to 10 ft., Australia; Urminalis (syn. Dracaena Baptistii), leaves 
broad and green, 3 to 10 ft., E. Himalaya, China and E. Indies. There are 
many vars. with coloured or variegated leaves* See also Dracaena* 
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Coreopsis (Calltopsis; Ticksced)— Hardy annual and perennial 
herbaceous plants. First introduced late seventeenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny, well-d rained beds or borders. 
Plant perennials in Oct. or March, annuab In May or June. 

Propagation: Annuals by seed sown i in. deep in boxes of light soil in temp. 
65^ to 70® in March, or outdoors in April where plants are to flower; perennials 
by seed sown outdoors in April, transplanting seedlings to permanent position 
when large enough to handle; division of roots in Oct. or March. 

Annual Species Culitvated: C. AtkinsonianCy yellow and purple, summer, 2 to 
4 A,, Western U.S.A.; b<ualis (syn. C. ccrdamviifolut)^ yellow and brown-purple, 
summer, 6 to 24 in.. Southern U.S.A.; coronata, orange and purple, summer, 
2 ft,, Texas; Drummonditj yellow and crimson, summer, 2 ft., Texas; tinctoria 
(lym. C. bi£olor)y yellow and purple, summer, 2 ft., N. America. 4 ft., Western 
U.S.A.; wdaminefoluiy yellow and brown-purple, summer, 6 to 24 in.. Southern 
U^.A*; cPronaUiy orange and purple, summer, 2 ft., Texas; Drummondiiy yellow 
and crimson, summer, 2 ft., Texas; tinctoria {syn. C. buolor), yellow and purple, 
summer, 2 ft., N. America. 

Perennial Species Cultivated: C. grandiflora, yellow, Aug., 2 to 3 ft,, Southern 
U.S.A., var. auricidata superboy golden yellow with crimson centre, d^nd Jloro pUno. 
double form; lanceolaUi, yellow, Aug., 2 to 3 ft., Eastern U.S.A.; mo/or, deep 
yellow, July to Sept., 2 to 3 ft,, South-eastern U.S.A.; palmaUiy orange-yellow. 
July toSepL, to 3 ft., Central U.SA.; pubesunSy yellow and purple, summer, 
2 to 4 ft., Southern U.SA., and var. super be, lai^e-flowcred; rosea, rose-pink 
summer, 9toa4m., U.S.A.; wr/to/ia/a, yeUow, Aug., a fu The plant listed iii 
catalogues as C. ouneulaia is really C. pubescens. 

Coriander^ see Coriandrum satwum* 


ConznAx^—UmbelH/erae. Hardy annual herbs. One species grown for the 

“ cc^cctioncry and for 

f Position, south border, or open ground where it can 

Pkopao^on: By seeds sown i in. deep in drills la in. apart in April. 

S ‘ '• “auve, June, a to 3 ft., 

d'-duo- flowering sh™b.. L.av« and 

sheltered borders. Plant in autumn 
ia l.alf.rip.„ed wood 

?„ rrn“-b~; sS’ 

b‘«“^al. First introduced early seventeenth centuiv 
Plant, Mar^ o? Apri? ^ Position, wcU^amed beds on sunny rockery! 

^Woation: By s^cds sown * in. deep in Aug. or April where plants arc to 

SpEcms CuiaTiVATBD: C. momfielUmis, lilac. May. 1 ft., S. Europe. 

Cork Oak, see Quercus Sober. 


CoriMcrew Rush, see Juncus. 
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Cornel, see Comus sanguined. 

Cornelian Cherry, sec Cornus mas, 

Comus (Dog\s'ood) — Cornaceae, Hardy deciduous flowering trees, shrubs and 
herbaceous perennials. Leaves, gret-n or variegated with white and crimson. 
Some botanists divide this into a number of genera, i.e., Chainacpericlymcnum 
(inch Ch, cenadense and CA. sxr€cicuan)y Cynoxylon (inch C. ftoridum and C, J^uttallii)^ 
Den d robe nthamia (incl, D. capita(a). Macrocarpi uin (in cl. M. mas) and Comus 
proper (incl. C. sasiguinea). 

Culture op Shrubby Species: Soil, sandy peat for dwarf, ordinary soil for 
others. Position, rockery for dwarf kinds, open or shady shrubberies for tall 
species. Plant, Oct. to Feb. The flowering species require no pruning but those 
grown for beauty of stem, such as C, alba and vars., C. sanguima and C. stolonifera, 
may, if desired, be cut hard back annually in spring. 

Culture op Herbaceous Species: SoU, bog or peat. Position, moist bed or 
rockery. Plant, March. 

Propagation: Shrubby kinds by cuttings of firm shoots in sandy soil outdoors 
in Nov.; layering shoots in spring; suckers removed from plant in Nov. and 
replanted at once; grafting variegated kinds in March; seeds sown outdoors in 
March. Herbaceous species by division in March. 

Shrubby Species Cultivated: C. o/Aa, white, July, 8 to lo ft., N. Asia, var. 
sibiricdy coral branches, Spaeihiiy leaves edged yellow; capilata {syu, Btnlhamxa 
jTQgifera)y white, Aug., lo ft., N. India, hardy S. of England only; controversat 
while, June to July, 30 to 50 ft., Japan; Jlorida, ‘ Flowering Dog>vood May, 10 
to 15 ft., a beautiful shrub with showy white bracts, N. America, and var. n/Ara, 
rosy red; Kousa^ creamy while. May to June, 15 to 20 ft., Japan and China; 
macrophyllay yellowish-while, July to Aug., 30 to 50 ft., Himalaya; mas, ‘ Cor- 
nelian Cherry *, yellow, Feb., 15 ft., Europe, and vars. QureCy eUganiissima and 
varugata\ creamy white, Nlay, spice scented, pale rose bracts, Western 

N. America; sanguituay green, June, 8 ft., branches red, Europe, Orient; stcloni^ 
ferdy * Red Osier Dogwood \ red-sicmmed, to 8 ft., N. America, var. ^ariromra, 
yellow branches. 

Herbaceous Species Cultivated: C. canadensis (syns. Chamaepericlym^mm 
eanadense, Cornelia canadensis), purplish- white, May, 6 in., N. America. 

Corokin — Comaceae* Half-hardy evergreen shrubs. First introduced early nine- 
teenth century. 

Culture: SoU, preferably poor and light, well-drained. Position, sheltered, 
south or west wall. Plant, Oct. to April. 

Propagation: By cuttings inserted in sand in well drained pan under bell- 
glass; layering shoots in Oct. 

Species Cultivated: C, Cotoneaster, 6 to 8 ft., a curious shrub with t^visted and 
contorted growth, and minute starry, yellow flowers in profusion, followed by 
orange berries, New Zealand. 

Goronilla — Leguminosae. Greenhouse and hardy shrubs and hardy perennials. 
First introduced late sixteenth century. 

Culture of Greenhouse Species: Compost, two parts loam, one part peat and 
sand. Position, pots in light greenhouse. Repot, March. Prune off points of 
shoots m sprmg to mduce bushy growth. Water moderately Oct. to March, freely 
afterwards. Temp., Sept, to March 40* to 45^, March to Sept. 55® to 65®. Place 
plants outdoors in sunny position June to Sept. 

Culture of Perennials: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny rockeries or borders. 
Plant, Oct. or April. 

Culture op Hardy Shrubs:^ Soil, ordinary. Position, sheltered, warm shrub- 
beries, or south or west walls inland, or planted as maritime shrubs in exposed 
places and on chalk soils. Plant, Oct. Prune straggling shoots after flowering. 

Propagation: Greenhouse species by seeds sown i in. deep in light soil in 
temp. 75^ March, or by cuttings inserted in well-drained pots of sandy soil 
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under bell-glass in temp. 55^ from March to May; perennial species by seeds 
sown i in. deep outdoors in April, or division of roots in Oct.; hardy shmbs by 
cuttings in cold frame in autumn. 

Grebnhouse Species Cultivated? C. glauca^ yellow, May, 10 to 12 ft., ever* 
green, France. 

Perennial Species Cultivated: C. cappadodca (syn. C. iberica^ yellow, July, 
6 in., Asia Minor; minima^ yellow, June, 6 in., S. Europe; varicy ‘ Crown Vetch 
pink and wlxite, summer and autumn, i to 2 ft., trailer, Europe. 

Hardy Shrubs Cultivated: C. ^mtroideSy yellow. May to Aug., 4 to 5 ft., 
deciduous, S.E. Europe; ErrumSy * Scorpion Senna *, red and yellow. May to 
October, 7 to 9 ft., deciduous, Europe. 


Correa (Australian Fuchsia) — Rutcc^ae, Greenhouse evei^een shrubs. First 
introduced late eighteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts peat, one part fibrous loam and sand. Position, 
pots, well drained, in light, airy greenhouse. Repot in July when new growth 
begins. Prune directly ^tcr flowering. Water moderately April to July and Oct. 
to April, freely July to Oct. Temp., Sept, to March 40® to 45®, March to Sept. 
55 "" 65®. 

Propagation: By cuttings inserted in well -drained pots of sandy peat under 
bell-glass in temp. 65® to 75® in April; grafting on Coma alba or Eriostemon hweifolius 
in March. 

Species Cultivated: C. alba^ white, June, 5 to 6 ft.; Harrisiiy scarlet, 3 ft., 
hybrid; speeiosoy scarlet, June, 3 ft., Australia, vars. Backhousianay bicohr and 
puUAtUai vfntruosay bright salmon, 3 fr., Australia. 


Gortaderia (Pampas Gnss)—^Ofa/nifuai» Large hardy perennial grasses with 
decorative plumes. 

Culture; Soil, nch, light, sandy. Position, sheltered shrubberies or lawns. 
Plant, Oct. to April. Water freely in dry weather. Gather plumes for winter 
decoration directly fully developed, female plumes most durable. 

pROPAOA’noN: By seed in sandy soil in welUdrained pots in temp. 55® to 65®, 
Feb. to April. Transplant seedlings outdoors in Aug. or Sept. 

Species Cultivated: C. rudiuscula (syns. C. Quila, C^JubalOy Gynetixan argenUwn)^ 
4 to 6 ft., Ecuador to Chile and Argentina; Selloana (syn. C. argenUdy Cynerium 
erginUum), 10 to 15 fr«, Argentina. 


<^TtQS^—PrimUlaceae. Hardy perennial alpine plants. First introduced late 
oxteenth century. 

Cultorb: Soil, sandy peat. Position, shady border or rockery. Plant, March 
or April. * 

^opaoation: By seeds sown tV in. deep in sandy peat in cold frame in March 
or Aug.; division of plant in March. 

Species Cultivated; C. Matthioliiy * Bear’s-car Saniclc ^ red, April, i fh, 
Europe, and vars. o/Aa, white, grandifloray purple, pubensy magenta*purple. 

CoryanthM (Helmet or Bucket Otc^ds)—Orchidaeeae. An epiphytal genus, 
i^ves ribbed, flowers on pendent or erect spikes from the base of the cone* 
aba^ pseudo-bulbs. Sepals and petals flimsy, lip fleshy. First from a horizontal 
TOlk at right aMles descends a process often ribbed, this expands into a lame 
^pucle which hol^ a liquid secreted by two glands at the column-base. 
M iUMct, usually a bee speaes, drops into this liquid and in forcing its wav 
though a narrow passage, poUinates the next flower visited. The species arc 
not often met with m cultivation. ^ 

CJulture: Compost, two and a half parts of osmunda fibre, one and a half parts 

crushed potsherds. Baskets are preferable. Exposure to 
benefite and though water is not required frequently in winter, a 
m^t atmosphere ^ould maintained. Winter temp. 65^ summer. troS 

PaoPAOAnoN: By division of plants as they commence growth in spring 
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Species Cultivated: A selection only — C- Bungerothix^ large, greenish-white 
purple spotted, lip orange-yellow, yellow shaded and with red-brown spots, early 
summer, Venezuela; Itucocorys, lip white, marbled and suffused with rose-purple 
summer, Peru; macrantha, large, fragrant, yellowish, purple spotted, lip purplish^ 
blood-red, spotted red-purple, summer, Brazil, Guiana, Venezuela; maculate 
very variable, yellowish, spotted dull crimson, summer, Demerara, Brazil, Guiana; 
speciosa (syn. Gongora speciosa)^ variable, fragrant, yellowish, lip orange-yellow! 
red-brown and tawny-red, summer, Brazil, Cent. America. 

Corydalis — Fumariaceac. Hardy annual and perennial herbs. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary, good. Position, well-drained sunny borders, ledges of 
rockeries, fissures in old walls. Plant perennial and biennial species in March. 

Propagation: Annual species by seeds sown in April where plants arc to 
flower; perennials by seed as for annuals, transplanting seedlings to permanent 
positions when large enough to handle; also by division of the plants after flower- 
ing; bulbous species by offsets in March. 

Perennial Species Cultivated: C. AlUnii^ pink and white, spring, 3 to 4 in., 
N. America; cashmetiana, blue, April, 6 in., Kashmir; cheilanthfolia, yellow, 
summer, 10 in., China; Hallfri (syn. C. solida)^ purple, April, 6 in., Europe; 
lutea, yellow, spring and summer, i ft,, Europe; nobilis, yellow, May, 1 ft., 
^bena; thalictrifolia, yellow, summer, 1 ft., China; WiUoxiii, yellow, May, 9 in., 
vv » t_.niJia. 

Annual Species Cultivated: C. sempervirens (syn. C. glauca)^ pale pink to purple, 
summer, li ft., Canada. 

CoTyXojfsiB—Hamamelidaceae, Hardy deciduous flowering shrubs. First intro- 
duced mid-nincteench century. 

Culture: Soil, sandy loam. Position, open, moist shrubbery in S. England; 
south walls in other parts of country. Plant, Oct. to Feb. 

Propagation: By layering shoots in Oct. 

Species Cultivated: C. yellow, March, 10 ft., rather tender, Hima- 

laya; pauciflora, yellow, Feb., 3 ft., cowslip scented, not hardy in cold places, 
Japan; spicata^ yellow, 3 ft., sweedy scented, Feb. to March, hardy, Japan. 

Gorylu8 (Cob-nut; Filbert)— Hardy deciduous nut-bearing shrubs. 
Flowers, male — grey, female — crimson, March, April. Nuts ripe in Oct. 

Culture: Soil, rich loam, well manured and deeply trenched. Position, open, 
sunny. Plant cob and hazel nuts 10 ft. apart each way, and filberts 15 ft. apart, in 
Oct. Prune end of March, cutting away shoots not less than two years old and 
shortening those of previous year’s growth about one-third. Train each tree to 
have six main branches only. Gather nuts when husk becomes brown. Hang 
branches of hazel catkins (male flowers) in filbert bushes in Feb., if filbert catkins 
arc scarce, to ensure fertilisation. 

Propagation: By seeds (nuts) q in. deep in Oct. in open garden, transplanting 
^cd lings two years afterwards; suckers, removed from base of old plants replanted 
in Oct.; layering strong young shoots in Nov.; grafting on seedlings of Con- 
stantinople Nut in March to form standards, half standards, and dwarf standards. 

Species Cultivated: C. AveUana^ ' Common Hazel Europe (Britain), var. 
golden-leaved, grandis. ‘Cob-nut*; Colurna, * Constantinople Nut*, tree, 
S.E. Europe; maxima (syn. C. tubulosa), * Filbert *, S. Europe, var. atropurpurca, 
purple-leaved. 

Goryphantha — Cactaciae. Greenhouse succulent perennials. First introduced 
late seventeenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts sandy loam, broken brick and mortar-rubble. 
Position, sunny st^e or shelf in cool, airy greenliouse or window. Pot, March or 
April, in well-drained pots sufficiently large to accommodate the roots. Repot 
only svhen necessary, usually every third year. Water moderately March to Sept., 
sparingly at other times. Spray overhead in summer. Ventilate freely in summer. 
Temp., March to Sept. 60® to 70^*, Sept, to March, 50® to 55^. 
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Propaoatiok: By seeds sown i in. deep in well-drained pots or pans filled with 
sandy soil in temp, 70^ in March, keeping soil moderately moist: by cuttings of 
the tops of the plants inserted in small pots fA sandy compost in spring; by 
grafting on to Cereus speciossimus at almost any time. 

Species Cultivated: C. dava, green, red and yellow, June, i ft., Mexico; 
iUphantuUnSf violet-rose, autumn, 6 to 9 in., Mexico; pectinatay yellow, summer, 
9 LQ., Texas, Mexico. 

Cosmos — CcmposiUii. HalAhardy annuals. First introduced late eighteenth 
century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, warm, dryish border. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in light soil in temp, of 50® to 35® in March, 
transplanting seedlings outdoors a to 3 ft. apart in May* 

Species Cultivated: C. atrosenguinmsy dark brownish-red, Sept., i to 3 ft-, 
Mexico; bipinnatusy * Purple Mexican Aster \ various colours, Aug., 3 ft., 
Mexico; diversifolius (syn. Bidtns dahlioides), lilac, Sept., 3 ft., Mexico; sulphureusy 
pale yellow, July to Aug., 3 to 4 ft*, Mexico, There arc many hybrids in a variety 
of colours. 

Gossonia^ see Raffcnaldia. 

Cotinas — Anacardiaceae. Deciduous shrubs or trees with yellow wood and a 
strong-smelling juice. Formerly included in the genus Khus. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary, well drained. Position, sunny borders or shrubberies. 
Plant, Oct. to Feb. 

Propagation: By seeds; root cuttings; layers. 

Species Cultivated: C. arntruanus (syn. JVm cotwoid£s)y to 20 ft., brilliant 
autumn colouring. Southern U.S.A.; Coggygria (syn. Rhus Cotinus)y ‘American 
Smoke Tree ‘ Wig Tree *, to 15 ft., frmting panicle with long greenbh or purplish 
hairs, bnlhant autumn colouring, S* Europe, yar.purpureus, panicles with intensely 
purple hairs and young leaves purplish. 

CoioAMter — Rosaucs. Hardy evergreen and deciduous shrubs and a few small 
trc«, bearing scarlet fruits in winter. All are hardy and the wide variety of types 
m^es them most useful for many purposes in the garden. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, shrubberies open or in shade, trailing 

yccics «amst wails or growing over tree roots and rocks or bare ground under 
trees. Plant, Oct. to Feb. 

. fROPAOAjnoN: By seeds sown i in. deep outdoors in March: cuttings inserted 
m sandy soil in frames in Sept.; layering shoots in spring. 

Cultivatod: C. conspicua, 4 ft., spreading habit, free 
to^g, W. Chma, var. duora, prMtratc form; tongesla, 18 in., miniature for 
rockoT^iu^aya; Dammen, creepmg, Chma; Franchetii, 8 ft., graceful arch- 

ewresutu, more vigorous; glabrata, China; glauco. 
half^vergrecn, to 7 ft., W. China; //arroriana, 6 ft.. China; Hewyanaf lo fi., 

SSta for ““I ft-. Chfoa: ‘t, 

Sfeed r rockeries, Hu^aya, var. tfymi/olia, ‘ Rose more 

fft 10 ft., elegant growth, S.W. China; rotundi/olia, 

S^spreading, s^let fruits lasting till spring, N. India; salidfolia to ft., fast 

>«»«. larger foliage, ngosa, similar; 
small tree, Chma; turbinaia, to 6 ft., China. , muiar. 

^^uous Spec^ CutTiVAT^: C. ccuH/olia, 10 ft., vigorous, fi^it black. Cent, 
var. tnllomla, leaves pubescent beneath; adpressa, prostrate, W China* 

var *5 *? vigorous, spreading, small tree, Himala^ 

Sts 8 it spreading purple-iS 

aaS h;«h‘ h^ontalu, Bat, fishbone growth, on waUs up to 8 ft., or as 

S i ft ■ ® N- Aria; 

fruits* mrt!/!* • Europe, Asia, var. laxtfioray 6 ft., large dusters dark purple 

» uptnensu, 12 ft., autumn foliage, black fruit, W. China; 
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early red fruiu, 6 ft., China; racemifloray 6 ft., slender arching habit, grey foliage, 
bright red oval berries, S.E. Europe, Asia; to lo ft., upright habit, 

sometimes used for hedging, Himalaya; WaUrm^ 15 ft., vigorous free-fruiting 
hybrid; 6 ft., purple pear-shaped berries, China. 

Cotton, see Gossypium; -Grass, see Eriophorum; -Lavender, see Santolxna 
Chamtucyparissus'y ->voo^ see Poptiltjs delioxdei^ 

Gotula — ComposxUti, Hardy, evergreen, creeping, rock plants. 

Culture: Any soil, even the poorest. Position, full sun. 

Propagation: By division and seeds. 

Species Cultivated: C. accaxifoliay flowers inconspicuous, ferny leaves in pros- 
trate mats, New Zealand; coronopifoliCy bronze-green carpets, S. T emp, Zone; 
poUntiUinay green mats of fern-like leaves, Chatham Islands; squalida^ bronze 
carpets, New Zealand. 

Cotyledon — Crossulcctoi. Evergreen succulent plants. Some species formerly 
included here have been reclassified and will be found in the genera Chiasto- 
phyllum, Echeveria, Rosularia and Umbilicus. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny beds, rock gardens or windows. 
Plant, Oct. or March. 

Propagation; By division in March. 

Species Cultivated: C. maaanOuXy red, Dec. to spring, 1 to aj ft.. Cape; 
orbiculaiay red, drooping, summer, to 4 ft., S. Africa; paniculatOy red, summer, to 
5 ft., S. Africa; simplicifoluiy yellow, drooping, summer, 6 in., S. Europe; ua- 
dulatOy yellowish-red, spring to summer, S. Africa* 

Cowberry^ sec Vaccinium Viiis^idaia^ 

Cow Parsnip^ sec Heracleum. 

Grab Apple, see Malus; -Cactus^ sec Zygoc<utxis irtinraius* 

Crambe (Seakale)— Hardy herbaceous perennials and one esculent 
vegetable. 

Culture of Perennial Species: Soil, ordinary, rich. Position, open borders. 
Plant roots 3 in. deep in groups of three or six in March. 

Culture of Seakale: Soil, deep, rich, sandy. Position, open, sunny. Trench 
soil a ft. deep in autumn, incorporating an abundance of manure. Plant roots 
4 to 6 iiL long, a in. deep, upright, 18 in. apart in rows 30 in. asunder in Feb. or 
March. Pare oft crown buds before planting. Mulch beds with stable manure 
in April. Apply common salt at the rate of 1 lb. to a square rod, or 1 lb. of nitrate 
of sc^a to same area in June. Lift and replant every hve years. Manure and dig 
between rows in Nov. Blanching: Cover roots in open ground with inverted pots, 
dry tree leaves, or cinder ashes in Nov. 

Forcing Outdoors: Cover roots with inverted pots in Nov. and put thick 
layers of fresh manure and leaves on these in Jan. 

Forcing Indoors: Lift roots in Nov., Dec. or Jan. and place them close 
together in large pots or boxes, with ordinary soil between, in temp. 50^ to 6o^« 
Keep roots moist and dark. Roots of no value after forcing. 

Propagation: By seed sown i in. deep in rows 12 in. apart in March, thinning 
seedlings to 6 in. apart in June and transplanting them to permanent beds when 
a year old, or by cuttings of roots as advised for planting; perennials by seeds 
sown i in. deep outdoors in March, transplanting seedlings in July; cuttings of 
shoots or division of roots in March. Seeds germinate in 18 to 20 days. Crop 
arrives at maturity two years after sowing. 

Species Cultivated: C. cordi/oliay ‘Flowering Seakale’, white. May, 5 ft., 
Caucasus; marilmta, ' Seakale ’, white, May and June, Europe (Britain); mm- 
taliSy white, fragrant, June, 4 ft.. Orient. 

Cranberry 9 see Vaccinium Osy coccus \ American see V. macroccTpum\ • Gourde 
see Abobra viridijhra, 
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Cranesbill (Geranium). 

Crape Myrtle^ see Lagerstroemia indicc. 

Craspedia — Compositae. £vei^een» perennial rock-garden plants. 

CuLTintB: SoD> sandy loam. Position, full sun. 

Propagation: By seeds sown when ripe. 

Species Cultivated: C. imiflora^ yellow, 9 in., summer, New Zealand. 

Grassola — Cra&sulcciOi* Greenhouse evergreen plants. First introduced early 
eighteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts sandy loam, brick rubble, dried cow manure 
and river sand. Position, well-drained pots in light greenhouse, close to glass. 
Pot, March. Water freely April to Aug., moderately Aug. to Nov., very little 
afterwards. Temp., Mar<ii to Sept. 55^ to 65% Sept, to NLirch 45^ to 50^. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in \v^ -drained pots or pans of sandy soil, just 
covering seeds with fine soil, in temp. 60® to 70® in March or April, seedlings to 
be kept dose to glass and have little water; cuttings of shoots 2 to 3 in. long, 
exposra to sun for few days, then inserted in June, July or Aug. in well-drained 
pots of sandy soil, placed on greenhouse shelf and given very little water. 

Species Cultivated: C. arhorcsem, pink, May, 2 to so fL, S. Africa; argentic^ 
white ot pink, to 10 ft., S. Africa; cclwnnans^ white, summer, 6 in., S. >yrica; 
faU^ Rodiea faicckC)^ yellow and red, summer, 6 in,, S. Africa; lacUa, 

white, autumn, 9 in., S. Africa; lycopodiouUs^ greenish, 2 ft, S. Africa; multi- 
MM, white, 6 in., S. Africa; perforata^ yellowish, 4 ft., S. Africa; pyramidolis^ 
white, t to 2 ft., S. Africa. See alsn Rochea. 


Crataegus (Hawthorn) — Hardy, spiny, deciduous shrubs and small 
trees. 

CuLtVRs: Soil, Mdinary, rich. Position, woods, shrubberies, lawns and 
pleasure groimds, common quick in hedges. Plant, Oct. to Feb. Prune in Nov., 
Mply cutting into shape where necessary. Hedges: Soil, ordhiary, trenched 2 ft. 
^cp and 2 ft. wide. ^ Plant, Nov. to hLarch. Distance apart, 4 in., single row, 
6 in. double row, 6 in. asunder. Quantity of plants required for single row 9, 
double row 12 per yard. Trim to shape in July and Aug. 

^opagation: By se^; budding choice varieties on common hawthorn; 
grating in March. Berries require to be stored in sand for a year before sowing. 

Spegik Golwated: C A^arolm^ white, fragrant. May, 15 ft., S. Europe; 

white, June, 20 ft., U.S A.; Crus-galU, • Coiimur Thorn \ white, 
ao ft, N. Amcnca; DouglaHi^ white. May, 15 fc, N. W. America; heUro^ 
^ to June, 20 ft., W. Asia; intricaia (syn. C. coocinea)^ white. May, 

20 It, R Amei^; LaualUt (syn. C. Cormrri), while. May, xa to 15 ft., hybrid; 

w^te, May to June, 15 ft, Eastern N. America; mollis, white and 


o: » 


^ vars. a/A<2, white, coccinea, crimson, PaulU^ bright scarlet double, pfrno, 

Pimaiifida, white, May, 15 

while, June, 25 ft., Eastern N. America; Umacetfolia, v/hitt, l^y, 15 ft., 


Cream Cupe^ see PUUystemon adfomicus. 

Fos^et-me-not, sec Omphalodes oema; •Harebell, see WahUnbergia 
see iyrtmocAitf Pfummuhria; -Sailor, see Saxifraga sarmsntSai 

herbaceous plants includmg many 
grow and seldom seen ii 

Cm-TiaE: St^ deep, weUnirained loam. Position, full exposure, not too arid. 
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Propagation: By seeds sown when ripe. 

Species Cultivated: C. nobiU, yellow, 2 ft., May to June, W. China; rwi- 
fonne^ yellow, i to 2 ft., summer, Himalaya. 

Crepis (Hawk’s Beard) — CornposiUu, Hardy herbaceous perennials and annuals. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary, sandy. Position, sunny borders, banks or rockeries. 
Plant perennial species in March or April. 

Propagation: Annual species by seeds sown i in. deep in April where plants 
arc required to flower; perennial species by seeds sown i in. deep outdoors in 
April, transplanting seedlings in July, or by division of roou in March or April. 

Specie^ Cultivaied: C. aurea, orange, autumn, 12 in., annual, Europe; 
incana^ pink, 9 to 12 in., July, Greece; rubra^ rod, autumn, i ft., S. Europe. 
See also Idlpis. 

Cretan Dittany, sec Oric^anum Dulamnus; •Mullein, see Cfhic crtticax 
-Spikenard, see VaUriatia PUu, 

Crimson Flag, see Schi/.ostylis. 

Crinodendron — Elatocorpactae. Rather tender evergreen flowering shrubs 
soinelimcs known as Tricuspidaria. First introduced mid-nineteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, moist, liinedrcc loam with peat and leaf-mould. Position, in 
the open in mildest districts, with some shade. In oUier southern counties good 
for a partially sliadcd wall, even witii N. aspect. Can aba be grown in tubs or 
large well-drained pots in unhealed greenhouse. Plant, or pot, Sept, to Oct. or 
April to May. C. Paiagua is the more attractive species but less hardy. 

Propagation: By cuttings of half-ripened shoots in sandy soil under bell-glass 
in gentle bottom heat during July or Aug. 

Species Cultivated: C. dependem^ white, late summer, 15 to 30 ft., Chile; 
pQlQgua (syn. Tricuspidaria lanccolata), crimson hanging lanterns, May to June, 
10 to 20 ft., Chile. 

Ctinuxn~Aptarylltdacrar. Stove, greenhouse and hardy deciduous bulbous plants. 
First introduced early eighteenth century. 

Culture op Stove and Greenhouse Species: Compost, two parts turfy loam, 
one part peat and silver sand. Position, pots in light plant stove or greenhouse. 
Pot, March, in large pots or tubs, well drained. Water Ircely March to Oct., very 
little aftenvards. Store pots containing bulbs on their sides in stove or greenhouse 
during winter. Repot every 3 or 4 years. Apply liquid manure to cstablbhed 
bulbs in summer. Temp., March to Sept. 75^ to 85® for stove, 55® to 65® for 
greenhouse; Sept, to March, 55® to 65® for stove, 45® to 50® for greenhouse. 

Culture of Hardy Species: Soil, rich, deep. Position, south, well-drained 
border. Plant bulbs 6 in. deep in March. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in sandy soil in a temp, of 65® to 75® in spring; 
also by offsets at potting or planting time. Seedling plants take several years to 
flower. 

Stove Species Cultivated: C. amabiU, red, fragrant, summer, 3 ft., Sumatra; 
rruirrrms, white, purplish red and pink, July, 2 to 3 ft., Trop. America; Kirkii, 
white and red, Oct., 2 ft., Zanzibar; SaruPrrianum, while and red, 2 ft., 'Irop. 
Africa; scabrwn, white and crimson, May, 2 to 3 ft., Trop. Africa; zcj/lanuum, 
white and red, July, 2 to 3 ft., Trop. Asia and Africa. 

Greenhouse Species Cultivated: C. am^ruanwn^ white, July, i to 2i ft., 
Southern U.S.A.; asiatirum, white, July, 2i to 3^ ft., Trop. Asia; Aiacowanii, 
while and purple, autumn, 3 ft., Natal; Moorri, white and red, April to Oct., 

2 ft., S. Africa, vars. alburn^ w'hilc, variegatumy leaves variegated. 

Hardy Species Cultivated: C. longifoUum (syn, C. capense)y * Cape Lily *, pink, 
summer, 3 ft., S. Africa, var. albums white; Powelliiy rose, summer, 3 ft., hybrid, 
and vars. album and rubrum^ 

Gnthmum — Umbelli/erat* Hardy perennial herb. Leaves used for pickling* 
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Culture: Soil, sandy. Position, shady border. Sow seeds thinly in bed or 
ordinary sandy soil in March. Not an easy plant to grow away from the seashore. 

Species Cultivated: C. maritimum, ‘ Samphire white, summer, 1 ft., sea- 
shores of Britain. 

Crocosmia — Indaceae. Hardy or half-hardy cormous plants. The common 
Montbretia of gardens is C. crocosmaeflora, a hybrid between C. aurea and C. Pottsii. 

Culture: Soil, sandy loam. Poxiuun, Minny, well-drained borders. Can be 
treated like Gladioli or if left in the ground permanently should be lifted, divided 
and replanted every three years. Plants left in tlie ground should have a covering 
of leaves or ashes during winter. 

Pot Culture: Compost, equal parts turfy loam, peat, leaf-mould and sUver 
sand. Position, cold frame or greenhouse. Pot, Oct., placing six bulbs in 5-in. 
pot. Water when growth commences, keep moderately moist until foliage dies 
down» thcD keep dry. 

Propagation: By seed; offsets. 

Species Cultivated: C. cur^a^ ‘ Copperlip bright orange-yellow, to 4 ft S 
Africa; aocosmaeflora (syn. Tritonia crocosmatjlora), * Montbretia orange-crimstHi 
* 3 ft-. late summer, hybrid; (syn. Triionia Potuii), orange-ycUow. Aue ’ 

3 ft., S. Africa. » «» . 


Crocus— /ridtMww. Hardy bulbous flowering plants. 

Outdoor Culture: Soil, light, rich. Position, margins of beds or borders or in 

gr^ plots and lawns, open or in shade, for common kinds; sunny, well-drained 

beds, or op r^cri«, for rare and choice kinds. Plant spring-Howering species and 

v^eues m Oct., No^ or Dec.; autumn-flowering species in Aug. and Sept 

Depth and distant: Common kinds, 3 in.; choice and rare kinds, a in. Leave 

conns unt^turbed for four or five years, unless their place is wanted for other 

p^ts. Lift when necessary in June or July, drying corms in sun and storing in 

cod room till pl^tmg time. Foliage should not be removed until it turns ye^w. 

IN Gi^: Bore holes 3 m. deep and a in. apart, insert a corm in 

om rfeach, then fill up wuh ordinary soil; or lift turf, fork up soU below, add 

f ii f r thereon and replace turf. Grass should not be cut 

Ull toliage turns yellow. 

Cui-ture: Cot^osi, iigh^ rich, sandy soil. Position, ten m s-in. pot, or 
wall ^nH P j*- After potting, place in cold frame or under a 

‘o greenhouse. 

fiV fl ^ growth bcgim; give lew as ft.liage fades, dirnis of^ 

w for flowering second tune in pou, but may be planted out in garden To 
force, place m temp. 55“ to 65* in Dec. or Jan. g«u-aen. 1 o 

cold “ ^‘ght saody soU in 

iramc m Sept., Oct. or Nov., transplanting seedlings in Aug. of second vear- 

^ • Seedling corms flower when three and four years old 

autumn, Spain; Bo/awos, orangc-yeBow. 

Duml.- ’ lavender, Ifob., Tuscany; bj>i<mlmus (syn. C. irididorus). 

autmnn- Aaia^M* E. Europe; caneellatus, yellow, white and purple, 

an^ur’ 1 ora^e-yellow, Jan. to March, S.E. E*uJ^e 

n ^ autumn. Spam; dalmatiau, yellow and purple. Feb to 

aS ^nu«u mac and yellow, March, Italy; lSSS. 7 ^ow 

lUac, Jan. to March, Italy; KoroU 
autumn Itftlv* Otnu Asia; longi/iorus, lilac, yellow and purple, 

I y^ow, orange and purple, March, Dalmatia; 

ochroUutus . nudifiorusy purple, autumn, Pyrenees; 

yellow^^t?™« orange, autumn, Asia Minor; pukhellus, lavender. bS^ 

P“n>*«* March, E. Europe; 

, anroa Urocus , white, hlac and purple, autumn. Western Asia; 
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lilac and yellow, Feb. to March, Greece; sptexosus^ lilac and purple, autumn, 
Cent. Europe; suQvtolenSy orange, lilac and purple, March, Italy; susiannsy 
orange and brown, Feb., Crimea; TomasinianuSy pale sapphire-lavender, spring, 
Dalmatia and Serbia; vernusy lilac, violet and white, Feb. to April, Europe; 
versUcloTy white to purple, March, France and Italy; zonatuSy rosy lilac and 
yellow, autumn, S. Europe and Asia Minor. The numerous Dutch forms in 
cultivation were originally derived from C. vernus. 

Croasandra — AcanOiaccae. Stove evergreen flowering slirub. First introduced 
early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts loam, peat and sand. Position, pots in moist 
plant stove. Pot, March. Water moderately during winter, freely other times. 
Temp., Oct. to March 55® to 65^, March to Oct. 75^ to 85"^. 

Propagation: By cuttings of shoots 2 or 3 in. long, inserted in sand under bclU 
glass, in temp, of 85® at any time of year. 

Species Cultivated: C. guineertsisy lilac, October, 6 in.; infundibutiformis (syn. 
C. tmdul(u/olia)y orange-red, spring, 12 to 18 in., India, Malaya; muaonatay scarlet, 
summer, 2 ft., E, Trop. Africa; subacaulisy orange, 6 in., spring, E. Trop. Africa. 

Cross Vine^ see Bignonxoi capreolata\ -wort, see Crucianella. 

Croton, see Codiaeum. 

Crowberry, see Empetrum. 

Crowea — Ru(actc€. Greenhouse evergreen shrubs. First introduced early 

eighteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts peat, one fibrous loam, and little sand. Position, 
poU in light airy greenhouse. Pot, March or April. Prune straggling shoots into 
shape in March. Water very little Oct. to March, moderately March to OcE 
Temp., Sept, to March 40® to 43®, March to Sept. 55® to 65®. 

Propagation: By cuttings inserted in sand under bell-glass in temp, of 65® 
to 75® in March or April; grafting on Correa alba or EriosUmon btixi/olia in March. 

Species Cultivated: C. angustifolia, red, summer, x to 3 ft., Australia; saligna, 
pink, summer, 1 to 2 ft., Australia. 

Crowfoot, see Ranunculus. 

Crown Imperial, see Fritillaria impfrialis; •Vetch, see Coranilla oaria. 

Crucianella (Cross-wort) — Rubiaieae* Hardy herbaceous perennial. First intro- 
duced early seventeenth century. 

Culture: Soil, sandy or chalky. Position, dry banks, rockeries or borders. 
Plant, Oct. or March. 

Propagation: By seeds sown outdoors in March, transplanting seedlings to 
permanent positions in July or Aug.; division of roots in March, April, Oct. or 
Nov. 

Species Cultivated; C. stylosa (syn. Phuopsis stylosa)^ rose, summer, 9 to 12 
in., Caucasus, and vars. 

Cryophytum — Ai^oac/ae. Annual succulent plant, formerly included in Mes- 
cmbryaiithemum. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny bed, border or rockery. Sow seeds 
i in. deep in sandy soil in temp. 55® to 65® in March, transplanting seedlings 
outdoors in June. 

Propagation: By seed. 

Species Cultivated: C. aystallinum (syn, Mesmhyanifumum aystallintim)y * Ice 
Plant \ white, July, S. Africa. 

Cryptauthus — Bromeliaceae. Stove, epiphytic, stoloniferous herbs with flattened 
rosettes of stiff, prickly-margincd leaves. First introduced early nineteenth 
century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts fibrous loam, rough peat, leaf-mould and silver 
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land. Pot, March. Water freely always; good drainage essential. Temp., Sept, 
to March 65® to 75% March to Sept. 75^ to 83®. 

Propagation: By large offsets inserted singly in small pots in temp, of 85^ 
in April. 

Species Cultivated: C. a^aulis, white, Aug., 6 to 8 in., Brazil, and vars. discolor 
and ruber; Beuckerif red and white, summer, 6 in., Brazil; bwitMusy white, Aug., 
8 to 10 in., Trop. America; zonatus, white, 6 in., Brazil. See also Tillandsia. 

Cryptocoryae (Water Trumpet) — Araceae. Asiatic bog plants much used in 
the tropical aquarium. 

Culture: Stove treatment and boggy soil or planted submerged in aquariums 
round 65% subdued light. Soil, aquarium compost or loamy soil with slighdy 
acid reactioo. 

pROPAOATim: By division. 

Species Cultivated: C. BeckettHy small, India; dliaiay 12 in., thick narrow 
leaves, India; cordatCy greenish-purple, Malay; Ctxjfithny crinkled foliage, purple 
flowers, Malay; J^evtUiXy dwarf, India; Wightiiy capering leaves, curled at edges, 
Indi^ Malay. 

Crwtogra m mK—^Polypodioctot^ Hardy deciduous fern with parsley-like fronds. 

Culture: Soil, equal parts loam and peat with a liberal supply of broken 
bricks or stone, quite free from lime. Position, cool, moist rockery. Does well in 
moist fissures rocks. Plant in spring. 

Propaqaiton: By division in spring. 

Species Cultivated: C. crispa (syn. Allosorus crispu 5 )y ‘ Parsley Fern 3 to 6 in., 
mountains of Wales, Scotland, etc.; ccrostuhoidesy 6 to 8 in., N. America. 

Hry^Xotntwiai—Pinauoi (or Toxodiaceod), Hardy evergreen coniferous tree. 
Foliage bright green in spring and summer; bronzy crimson during winter* First 
introduced eau-ly nineteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, deep, rich, moist loam. Posidon, sheltered on lawns. Plant, 
Oct to April. 

Propagaiion: By seeds sown i in. deep in sandy loam in temp, of 55^ in March 
or outdoors in April; cuttings of side shoots 2 or 3 in. long, inserted in sandy soil 
under band-Iigh^ or in cold frame, in Sept, or Oct. 

Species Cultivated: C* japonkCy ^Japanese Cedar ^ 70 to 100 ft., Japan, and 
v^. araueariotdesy branchJets long and thin, eUgans, delicate, glaucous green foliage 

P^onzy red in autumn, nonj, 3 to 4 ft., JLobbiiy branchlets sdfter and 
tufted, sjnraltsy dwarf, dense habit 

Cryptophoru^QE — Orchidoceoi. Small tufted epiphytes, the short stems carry* 

The small flowers, one or few, are carried at junction of stem 
with The sepals arc connate basally and apically, leaving an aperture on 
each side to admit insects. © i- 

Culture: Compost, etc., as for Masdevailias with fewer winter waterings. 
rMPAGATzON: By division of the plants; occasionally small plan (5 arc pro- 
du^ at the bases of the old leaf blades. 

Species Cultivated: C. airopurpureus (syn. Masdevallia /eruslratd)y dark purple, 

o yellow and red-purple, comparatively large, height 

3W 0 in., various, Colombia; Lehmamiiy greenish-yellow and dull purple, various 
Masons, BrazU; macuUUuSy yellow, spotted crimson, fasciculate, summer, Brazil. 
Cnchay, see Allium tuberosum. 

Cackoo Flower, see Cardamuu praUnsis; -pint, see Artm maculattm. 

Riag.-, C. .T,„,se« 

Half-hardy trailing, fruiting plants. Introduced late 

Cucumber in Ck)LD House: Build beds on the staging or grow in 
using a compost of two parts chopped, stacked loam to one part of farm- 
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yard manure conuining plenty of long straw with i lb. bone meal and i lb. lime 
per barrowload. Beds should be 1 8 in. at base and 12 in. wide at top, 10 in. high 
and flat-topped. Purchase plants for setting out in mid-May or sow seed direct 
in the bed in mid-May. Maintain a moist atmosphere by syringing. Mulch as 
young r^ts appear on surface using same compost as for b^s. Training: Tic 
inside wires close to glass, taking main stem to required height then stopping ic 
Tie laterals to nearest vrire and stop 2 leaves beyond first fruit. Remove m^e 
flowers and tendrils, stop secondary laterals 2 leaves beyond first fruit. Cut older 
leaves as they yellow to allow room for young leaves which should be pushed 
behind the wires to provide shade. Keep beds moist — boxes will need careful 
watering. Top-dress with fertiliser forUiighlly, 6 weeks after planting. 

Culture of Cucumber in Frames: Make compact hotbeds 3 ft. high and 
width greater than that of available lights. When consUnt night temp, of 65® 
is reached, place a mound of cucumber compost in each frame on hotbed and sow 
or plant in this. Slop when 7 leaves form and take three resulting laterab the 
length of the frame then stop. Allow fruit on sub-laterals and stop 2 leaves 
beyond each fruit. Keep mobt by syringing overhead. Shade in very sunny 
weather. 

Culture in Heated Greenhouse: Sow during autumn and winter in night 
temp, never less than 60®. Except in short days of Nov. and Dee. fruit will be out 
3 months after sowing. Use open potting compost and sow single seeds in small- 
60 puts. Prepare be<ls, train plants as detailed for cold houses. Winter and 
spring temps., 65"^ night, 70* to 75"' day. During May, temp, will rise to 80^ by 
sun heat, and ventilation must be allowed. Day fire heat will be unnecessary in 
summer but fires should be kept very low and a little heat given at night. 

Culture of Ridge Cucumbers and Gherkins; Prepare holes 18 in. square by 
2 ft. deep, filling with compost of two parts soil, one manure. Set out hardened- 
off plants end May or sow direct in a pocket of soil. Top-dress when in flower 
with complete fertiliser in showery weather. Pick when small and green. Train 
Japanese climbing cucumber up pea sticks. 

Culture op Melons: Seed sowing, preparation of beds and planting as for 
cucumbers. Fruits on side shoots. Allow four per plant, fertilising flowers at 
same time. Stop side growths as they grow into next plant. When ripening keep 
atmosphere buoyant. Support fruits in nets. 

Species Cultivated: C*. AnguriOy * Bur Gherkin pickling; MelOy * Melon 
var. canlalufieruisy ‘ Cantaloup Melon var. inodorusy ‘ Cassaba Melon saliouSf 
Ridge Cucumber ‘ Gherkin *, var. onglicusy ‘ English Forcing Cucumber \ 

Cucurbim — Cucurbitcctae, Half-hardy annual edible or omameotal-fruited trail- 
ing plants. First introduced laic sixteenth century. 

Culture of Marrows and Pumpkins: Soil, ordinary, rich. Position, beds in 
frames, on heaps of decayed manure or refuse, or on banks, the shoots running 
down the slope, or in beds in open garden formed by digging out soil 15 in. deep, 
filling holes with heated manure and covering this with soil. Sow seeds in a 
temp, of 55® in April, or where the plants are intended to grow in May. Plant, 
May, under hand-light, or in June without protection. Pinch out points of main 
shoots when 18 in. long; no pinching required afterwards. Fertilise female 
bloot^. Water freely in dry weather. Apply liquid manure frequently after 
fruit is set. F ruit for preserving should be cut when yellow and then hung up in 
a dry room till wanted for use. 

Culture of Gourds: Soil, rich, ordinary. Position, beds at base of low, sunny 
fences or walls, or on the summits of banks, shoots growing at will up and over the 
former or down the latter. Plant, June. Water freely in dry weather. Apply 
liquid manure occasionally when plants are laden with fruit. Gather fruit when 
yellow, and hang it up in dry room till wanted for use. No pinching of shoots 
required. 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in light soil in temp. 55® to 65® in 
April, or where plants are to grow in May and June. 
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Species Cultivated: C. Jid/olia, ‘ Malabar Gourd fruits green with white 
stripes, grown for ornament, E. Asia; maxima, ‘ Autumn and Winter Squash ’, 
edible, origin unknown; moschata, ‘ Pumpkin edible, origin unknown; Pepo, 
* Summer and Autumn Pumpkin ‘ Vegetable Marrow edible, origin unknown! 
Numerous horticultural vars. and some bush (not trailing) forms. 

Cntninom — Umbelli/erae. Half-hardy annual herb with aromatic fruits used as 
flavouring. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, suimy beds or borders. Sow seeds during 
May where plants are required. Gather seeds in July and Aug. 

Species Cultivateo: C. Cyminum, white or rose, 6 in., Medit, Region. 

Cnnila — Labiatae. Aromatic perennial herbs. 

Culture: Good friable loamy soil. Position, sunny, but not too arid and sun- 
baked. 

Propagation: Seed and cuttings. 

Species Cultivated: C. origaiwidcs (syn. C. Mariana), ‘ Maryland Dittanv ’ 
pink, 9 autumn, N* America. ' * 


^ nninghami a— Piwrar (or Taxo<iiaceae). Hardy evergreen ornamental tree. 
One of the most ancient types of vegetation. First introduced early nineteenth 
century* 

PiST'^* Position, sheltered from cold winds. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in sandy soil in warm greenhouse during Feb. or 
Species Cultivated: C. larueolata (syn. C. sinensis), 70 to 150 ft,, China. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts sandy loam and peat. Position, pots in lieht 

oS f in March. Wa?erCderatdy 

Marcn 4^To 50*^“^'' afterwards. Temp., March to Sept. 55“ to 65“. Sept, to 

Species Cultivated: C. capensis, ‘ Red Alder ', white. Aug., to 50 ft., S. Africa 

ccm,:s 

m.d.r b=l|.gla» in 

flowering plana. First introduced 

Md red lulv purple, June, 2 ft., Mexico; n^nea yellow 

-» July, 8 ft., Mexico; Hookeriana, vermilion and orange, July, Tto a R 
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Mexico; blue, July, i8 in., annual, Mexico; Llavea^ bright red, 

summer, 2 ft., Mexico; microf^ftcla, scarlet, while and red, July, 1 ft., Mexico; 
platyrfutra, ‘ Cigar Flower’ scarlet, black and white, July, i ft., Mexico. 

Cupid one^ see Caiananche caeruU^, 

Cupid’s Dart, see Catananche. 

Cupressus (Cypress) — Pauu^at (or Cuprcssacetu). Hardy evergreen coniferous 
trees with small scale-likc leaves, dark green or variegated with white or yellow. 
Some species formerly included in this genus have been transferred to Chamae- 
cyparis. 

CuLTUR£: Soil, deep, rich loam. Position, single specimens on lawns, in mixed 
shrubberies, etc. Plant, Sept, to Nov. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in pans of light soil in April, transplanting singly 
into small pots the following spring and planting out of doors a year afterwards; 
by cuttings in sandy soil in cold frame or under hand-light in Sept. 

Species Cultivated: C. arizonica^ 30 to 40 ft., Arizona; Junebris^ ‘ Mourning 
Cypress weeping habit, 40 to 50 ft, China; GovmianCy compact habit, 20 to 30 
ft., California; luiiianica, 100 ft., Mexico; macrocarpa^ * hlontcrey Cypress \ 
spreading habit, 60 to 90 ft., California; semper virensy pyramidal habit, 50 to 60 ft., 
S. Europe, and vars. horizontalis^ indua, stricta, etc. 

Carculigo — Amaryllidcceoi, Stove, stemless, evergreen plant. First introduced 
early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts lumpy peat and loam and little silver sand. 
Position, pots in moist plant stove. Pot, Feb. or March. Water moderately in 
winter, freely other times. Temp., Sept, to March 55® to 65®, March to Sept* 
75 ® to 85®. 

Propagation: By suckers inserted in small pots of sandy soil in temp. 85^ in 
March. 

Species Cultivated: C. capitulata (syn. C. reaiTvata)^ * Weevil Plant ^ 3 to 4 ft. 
Trop. Asia, var. varugata, variegaicd foliage. 

Curcuma — ^ingiberaceae. Stove, fleshy^rooted perennials. Turmeric, used as a 
condiment and dye, is obtained from C. longa. 

Culture: Compost, two parts peat, one part loam and a little sand. Position, 
pots in warm greenhouse, well drained. Temp., March to Oct. 65® to 75’, Oct. 
to March 60®. Pot in Feb. Water freely during growing season. Dry off tubers 
after foliage dies down. 

Propagation: By offsets in spring treated as tubers. 

Species Cultivated: C. albtjlora^ white, 2 ft., July, Ceylon; longOy * Turmeric 
yellow, 2 ft., E. Indies; peliolata^ yellow, li ft.. Sept., Burma; Roscoeanay scarlet, 
2 ft., Aug., Burma. 

Currant, see Ribes; Alpine*, see Ribes cdpxnum\ American Black*, see R, 
americanum; Black-, sec R. nigrvm; Buffalo*, see R. aureum; Flowering-, 
see R. sanguineum; Red-, see R. rubrvm; White*, see R. sativum. 

Curtonus — Iridaceae. Hardy cormous plants formerly included in Antholyza. 
Noteworthy for its arched, many-branched inflorescence. 

Culture: Soil, light sandy. Position, sunny, well-drained borders, or pots in 
cool greenhouse. Plant 6 in. deep and 6 in. apart in border, or 6 in a b-in. pot 
in Oct. 

Propagation: By offsets; seeds in slight heat in spring. 

Species Cultivated: C, paniculatus (syn. Antholyza paniculate) y orange-red, July 
to Aug., 4 ft., Transvaal, Naial. 

Cushion Pink, see Armeria maritima and Silene aeeulis. 

Custard Apple, see Annona rtticulata. 

Cyaoanthus — Campanuiaccac. Hardy alpine herbaceous perennials. First intro* 
duced early nineteenth ccntxuy* 



Cultorb: Compost, equal parts sandy peat and leaf*mould« Position, sunny 
banks or crcviccs of rockeries. Plant, March or April. Protect in severe weather 
with ashes or leaves. 

Propagation: By cuttings cf shoots a in. long inserted in sandy peat, in April, 
May or June, and kept under bell-glass; division of fleshy roots in March or April. 

Species Cultivated: C. iruanus , blue, prostrate, June, Himalaya; int€g<r^ 
blue, mat-forming, June to July, Himalaya; lobatus ^ blue, June, prostrate, 
Himalaya, and vars. alba^ white, tnrignu, larger flowers; microphyllusy blue, pros- 
trate, jxme, Himalaya; pedunculatuSy blue-violet, mat-forming, June and July, 
Nepal, and var. crenatus ; Sherriffiaey blue, trailing, June, Himalaya. 


Gyanastram— Warm-house herbaceous perennials with tuberous 
rootstock. 

Culture: Compost, loam, leaf-mould and sand. 

Propagation: By division. 

Species Cultivated: C. cwdi/olium, blue or violet, 6 in., W. Trop. Africa. 


Cymnella — Amaryllidacecs. Half-hardy bulbous plants with fragrant flowers. 
First introduced mid-eighteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts sandy soil, one part leaf-mould or decayed cow 
manure. Position, pots 4^^ in. in diameter, well drained, in cold frame or green- 
house. Pot, Oct., placing five bulbs 2 in. deep in each pot, and covering pots 
with peat uotiJ growth begins. Water moderately when bulbs begin to grow; 
keep bulbs dry Sept, to Jan. 

Propagation: By ofl^ts in Nov. 

Species Cultivated: C. cepmsis, blue, July, i ft.. Cape of Good Hope; laUa^ 
yellow, July, 1 ft., Cape of Good Hope. 


<^tbea (Tree Ttm)—Cjraiheaceae. Stove and greenhouse evergreen tree ferns. 
Pint introduced late eighteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, peat and loam and an abundance of sand. Position, large 
pots or tubs, well drained, in shady stove, greenhouse or conservatory. Repot 
Feb. or March. Temp, stove. Sept, to March 50® to 65®, March to Sept. 65"^ to 
75^. Greenhous^ Sept, to N^cb 45® to 55®, March to Sept. 55® to 65^. Shade 
m summer essential. Water moderately Oct. to March, freely after\vards. 

Propagation: By spores sown at any time on surface of finely-sifted loam and 
peat in shallow, well-gained pans; cover with sheet of glass and keep moist in 
shady posidon in temp. 75^ to 85^. 

Stove Species CkH.TtVATBD: C. Dregti^ 10 to 12 ft., Trop. Afirica; insignis^ to 
8 ft., Jamaica. 

Greenhouse SpECiEa CuLTiVATEn: C. dealbatCy 10 ft. and more, New Zealand, 
etc,; medulUais, ‘ Sago Fern 15 to 20 ft.. New Zealand, 

Cyathode E E pacridactoi. Hardy, evergreen, dwarf flowering shrubs. 

Culture: S<m, peaty, lime-free. Position, semi-shade or north aspect, cool. 

Propagation: Seeds taken when ripe; cuttings in July and Aug. 

Species CuLTiVATEp: C. CoUruoi, white, berries red, 6 to 9 in., May to June, 
dwaricaUif pink or red berries, 3 to 4 ft., Tasmania; empeirifolia^ 
white, fra^ant, prostrate, May to June, New Zealand; ericoidfs (syn. C. Leuoo* 
white, fragrant, May to June, New Zealand; Frastriy white, fragrant, 6 
Zealand; glaucay white or pink berries, 2 to 3 ft., Tasmania; 
deep red berries, 4 to 5 ft,, Tasmania; pumUoy red berries, dwarf, New 
eealwd; rebusta, flowers inconspicuous, berries pink, dwarf shrubby habit, Chat- 
ham Islands, for sheltered gardens. 

Tender bulbous plant. 

Culture: As Brunsvigia* 

ftiGPAOATiON: As Brunsvigia. 

Spbgi^ Cultivated: C. longifolia (syn. Ammocharis falcat<u Brunsvigia faUata)* 
pale or dark pink, March, g in., S. Africa. 
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Cycas (Sago Palm) — Cycadactat. Stove plants with ornamental, fcaihcr-shapcd, 
dark green leaves. ’ 

Culture: Compost, two parts turfy loam, one part silver sand. Position, well* 
drained pots in moist plant stove. Repot, Feb. and March. Water moderately 
Oct. lo March, freely afterwards. 'I'emp., March to Sept. 75® to 80"^, bept. to 
March 55® to 65®. C. revoluta may stand outdoors in sheltered position from 
June to Sept. 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in light soil in temp. 85® to 90® in 
March or April; suckers obtained from base of plant inserted in small pots in 
temp. 80® to 85® at any time. 

Species Cultivated: C. circinalisy 8 ft., E. Indies; revoluta, 6 to 8 ft., China. 

Gyclameo (Sowbread) — Primul<ue<u. Hardy and greenhouse, tuberous*rooted 
perennial flowering planu. First introduced late sixteenth century. 

Culture of Greenhouse Species: Compost, uvo parts loam, one part leaf- 
mould and sand. Position, pou in greenhouse Sept, to May; cold frame other 
times. Repot, July or Aug.; corm to be above surface of soil. Water moderately 
until new growth begins, then increase supply, decreasing it when planU have 
ceased to flower, keeping roots nearly dry and cool May or July. Apply liquid 
manure when in flower. Temp., Sept, to April 50® to 55®, Corms .should not 
be grown for more than two years. Best results obtained from seedling plants one 
year old. Shade from sun essential. 

Culture op Hardy Species: Soil, rich, friable loam containing plenty of leaf- 
mould. Position, sheltered, partially shady nooks of rockery or in turf under trees. 
Plant, Aug. or Sept., 2 or 3 apart and in. deep. Top-dress with cow manure 
and rich soil annually after leaves die down, first removing old soil as far as corms. 
May also be grown in pots or pans in cold greenhouse or frame. 

Propagation: Greenhouse kinds by seed sown i in. deep and 1 in. apart in 
well-drained pam of light soil in temp, of 55® Aug. to Nov., or Jan. to March; 
species by seeds sown similarly in cold frame in Oct. or Nov., transplanting seed- 
lings following spring. Cover surface of soil in seed pans with layer of moss to 
keep soil uniformly moist. Seeds take several weeks to germinate. 

Greenhouse Species Cultivated: C. persiam^ ‘Florist’s Cyclamen ^ white, 
purple and rose, leaves usually variegated with white, 6 to 12 in., Greece to Syria. 
There arc many large-flowered hybrid strains in cultivation. 

Hardy Species Cultivated: C. a/rkanum, red and white, autumn, 6 in., N. 
Africa; Alkinsii, purple and white, hybrid; ceum, red, Feb. to Mar., 4 in., S. 
Europe to Persia; graicuniy rose-red, autumn, 3 in., S.E. Europe; hiderifoUwny 
red or white, summer or autumn, Europe (Br.); iberkumy red, Feb. to Mar., 3 in., 
Caucasus; repandunxy rosy -red, March to May, 4 in., Medit. Region. 

Cycnoches (Swan Orchid)— Orchidaccae. An epiphytic genus with stoutly 
cylindrical pseudo-bulbs. The spikes arc often pendent with numerous flowers. 
As in Catascium, tlic sexes are in separate flowers, the female are more uniform 
^an the males. There arc two sections , one in which the lip is entire, the other 
in which it is divided into slender finger-like lobes in the male flowers. In both 
the column is slender and curved. 

Culture: Compost, etc., as for Catase turns. 

Propagation: By division of plants when potting in spring. 

Species Cultivated: With entire lips — C. chlorochilony large, yellow or yellowish- 
green, lip creamy-white with a black-green blotch, summer, Brazil, Demarara; 
Loddxgtsii (syn. C. cucullaimn)^ large, greenish, suffused purple-brown, lip whitish, 
red spotted, summer, Brazil. 

With divided lips, smaller flowers but more numerous: Cooperiy greenish and 
mahogany-red, lip marked with white, various, Peru; Egcrioniantany greenish 
suffused dull purple, summer, autumn, Mexico, Guatemala; Forgetity green, 
pale brown, summer, Peru; maculalum, yellowish or greenish- buff, spotted red- 
purple, Up white, Slimmer, Mexico; pentadactylon, fragrant, yellowish -green, 
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whitUh, barred and blotched brown^ variable seasons, summer, Brazil; pfruviana^ 
poic green, spotted purpluh-brown, lip white, summer, Peru. 

Cydonia (Common Quince) — Rosaceae. A small, deciduous, much -branching 
tree from Persia and Turkistan, grown for its edible fruit, and as rootstock for 
pears. For flowering j^uince, see Chacnomcles. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary • Position, sunny shrubberies or walls. Plant, Nov. 

Propagation: By seed, layers, cuttings or suckers. 

Species Cultivated: C. obUnga (syns. C. vulgaris^ Pyrus Cydonui), to 20 ft., 
flowers white or pale pink, pear or apple-shaped fruits, fragrant. 

Cymbalaria — Scrophtdariaaai* Creeping herbaceous perennials, often included 
in the genus Linaria. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, moist and partly shady; sunny or shady 
walls for C. rnwrUis and C. pallida^ Plant, autumn or spring. 

Pot Culture C. muralis: Compost, two parts luam, one part of equal 
propordoDS of dried cow manure, old mortar and sand. Sow seeds iV in. deep in 
j or 5 in. pots in March or April. Place pots in shady window or greenhouse until 
seedlings appear, then remove to light and suspend in a basket. Water moderately 
at first, freely afterwards; keep nearly dry during winter. 

Propagation; By division; seeds. 

Species Cultivated: C. aequHriloba, pale violet, summer, trailing, S. Europe; 
hipalUifolia, lilac, summer, trailing, France, Conica; muralis (syn. Linaria Cymbal- 
arts) ‘Kenilworth lvy\ ‘ Ivy-lcavcd Toadflax*, ‘Mother o* Millions’, lilac, 
summer, Europe (Br.); pallida, blue, summer, 3 ins., Italy; pilose, lavender and 
yellow, summer, 2 to 3 ins., Italy. 

Gymbidltim — Orchidaaae. A genus of epiphytic, semi-epipbytic and terrestrial 
orchids; with exceptions ^e pseudo-bulbs arc shun, stout, clustered, sheathed and 
surmounted by long persistent leaves. The spikes are produced from the base of 
the pseudo-bulbs and in many carry large long-lasting flowers. On the whole the 

E enus 15 of great horticultural value, and of late years an immense number of 
ybrids have been produced and, to an extent, superseded the species as a much 

present and the flowers appear in late autumn to Apiil 
and May. These hybrids are so numerous and vary so greatly that if special 
coioun arc dewed it is necessary either to see the flowers or secure authenticated 
vamties, or divisions. All, however, are as easily cultivated as the species. 

Cultito; CompMt, lately of rough but fibrous loam, with a little sphagnum 
moss and fmely broken potsherds. Peat may be added. Pots arc suitable, tubs 
*or l^c plants, dramage about 2 in. Repot, if necessary, in early spring, as 
growth appears, earher if extra heat can be maintained. Usually erowtlis or 
nower yik« arc present through the winter and water must be given. Winter 
top. ^ould be 50® or a little higher, but falls to 45^* or even lower do no liarm 
il the atmosphere is kept fairly dry, and within reason the compost is dry. Admit 
^ht air whenever wndiUons are favourable. Syringe freely in summer, the 

nse by sun heat to 70^ to 8o“. From AprU to September weak 
uqmd manure may be sprinkled on the floor spaces in the evening. 

division of plants or healthy back bulbs may be removed 
s^placed on compost, or potsherds, in a damp position. Pot when groNvth is 

A selection— C. Ballianum, flowers 3 to 7, white, winter, 
Burma, Annam; segments narrow, whitish with a purplish 

tnriS flowers small, many, greenish to purple, 

Assam, Sikkim; eburnetan, flowers 1 to 3, large, white, very fragrant 

enti/blu^^v Burma, var. Dqyanum, marginal purple spots on Up; 

^ column, and reddish stripes on hp, autumn, Annam; 
red, long pendent spikes, summer, Malaya, Borneo; gigan* 
yellowish-green, striped red-brown, autumn, N. IndiZ Annam; grS- 
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ftorum (syns. C. Grijfxth'xanum and C. Hooktriaman) y large, green lip spotted red, 
winter, spring, Himalaya; Vansonii (s^m. C. Ttumdaiammi)y lawny yellow, veined 
and suHused purplish-brov.Ti, winter, spring, Burma, Annam; insigne (syn. C* 
Sandni'\y variable, white, suffused with rose-lilac, dotted in places with crimsoo, 
spikes erect, early spring, Annam, Lowiartunxy Bowers 15 to 36, yellowish-green 
suffused with reddish-brown, lip widely bordered with crimson-red, spring, early 
summer, Burma, var. concclofy yellow, tinted green; PorishUy white, purple spotted 
chiefly on lip margins, summer, Burma, var. SmdenUy flowers 3 to 6, purple spots, 
bolder, Annam; sinenscy very fragrant, like ensifoliwny autumn, China; tigrinwny 
dwarf, 2 to 5 flowered racemes, yellowish, marked cri^r^son, lip yellowish, striped 
crimson, summer, Burma; TracyammXy large, very fragrant, yellowish with red* 
brown lines, lip cream colour spotted red, sofdy haired, autumn, Burma. 

Cymbopogon — Gramiruce, Stove ornamental flowering grass. First introduced 
late eighteenth century* 

Culture: Compost, two parts loam, one part leaf-mould and sand. Position, 
pots in stove* Pot, March. Water freely March to Oct., moderately afterwards* 
Temp., March to Oct. 75® to 85®, Oct. to \larch 55® to 65. 

Propagation: By division in March. 

Species Cultivated: C* Martiniiy to 2 ft., foliage lemon scented, India* 

CynAn-^^ompositae. Coarse, hardy, herbaceous perennials. Immature flower 
heads of artichoke and blanched stalks and midribs of leaves of cardoon used 
as vegetables. 

Culture op Cardoon: Soil, light, deep, rich and moist. Position, open and 
sunny* Prepare trenches 2 ft. deep, 18 in* wide as for celery, in March. Fork 
6 in. of rotted manure into the soil in bottom of trench and cover with 3 in. soil. 
Sow seed 20 in. apart in early May in. deep. Place a stake to each plant when 
a foot high, and secure the leaves loosely to this. Soak roots once a week with 
diluted liquid manure and water copiously. Blanch in Aug., winding brown paper 
round stems for 6 in. when leaves are tied together at top. Increase blanched 
area in 6 in. steps each week, covering paper with a hayband and mulch of soil* 
Plants are sufficienUy blanched for cooking eight weeks after earthing up. Seeds 
may be sown two in a 3 in* pot filled with ordinary soil, placed in temp. 55® to 65® 
in March, hardened off in April, and planted out in May. 

Culture op Globe Artichoke: Soil, deep, rich loam, liberally manured and 
trenched three spits deep. Position, open and sunny. Plant suckers, t.r» offshoots, 
4 in. deep in triangular groups 9 in. from plant to plant, 2 ft. apart in rows 4 ft* 
asunder, early in April. Keep well water^ first season. In Nov. surround each 
plant with dry litter and in severe weather cover with similar material, uncoverii^ 
in mild weather. Fork surface over in March, and mulch with decayed manure* 
Apply liquid manure freely to established plants during summer. Gather flow^ 
heads for use when fully developed. Seaweed an excellent manure. Apply ia 
spring. Replant bed every four years. 

Propagation: By suckers removed in Nov. and stored in boxes with a little 
soil in a cold frame and planted out in April. Seedlings are variable. 

Species Cultivated: C* Cardunculmy ‘ Cardoon *, purple, Aug., 4 to 6 ft*, S# 
Europe; Scolymusy * Globe Artichoke % Sept., 3 to 6 It., Europe* 

CynogloBSom — BoraginacfOi. Hardy perenniab and al pines. 

Culture: Soil, weU -drained loam with sand and leaf-mould. Position, sunny 
beds and rock gardens. 

Propagation: C. WallkhU by division* C. cmabiU is best treated as a bienmJ, 
raising a fresh stock each year from seed sown in a cold frame in March or April. 

Species Cultivated: C. amabile, blue, June, 2 ft., S.W. China; Wallichxiy sky 
blue, summer, 8 in., Himalaya* See also Omphalodcs. 

Gysordtis — Otchidact^. A genus of terrestrial orchids with fleshy or tuberous 
roots. Leaves deciduous in several species. The flowers have their labcllums 
much as those of Calanthe* 
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Culture: Compost, half hbrous loam, half osmunda fibre and sphagnum moss 
for the warm»growing kinds. Three parts loam, one part sphagnum moss, finely 
exmhed potsherds added for the cool growing kinds which require a rather decided 
rest. Pans. 

^opaoation: By division, if possible, in spring. 

Species Cultivated: C. compatia, small, clustered, white, cool, early spring, 
S. Africa; grandifora, variable, greenish, lip rose-purple, spur slender, winter, 
Madagascar; Lowiana, greenish, lip purple, winter, Madagascar; purpurasems. 
Bowers up to 25, greenish, lip purplish and whitish, basket, spring, Madagascar; 
mllosa, lilac*purple, lip whitish, hairy, late summer, Madagascar. 

Cypella — Iridaettu. Half-hardy bulbs. Suitable for cool greenhouse and outdoor 
culture. First introduced early nineteenth century. 

Outdoor Culture; Soil, light, rich sandy. Position, sunny well-drained 
border. Plant, Sept, to Jan., placing bulbs 4 in. deep and 2 in. apart. Lift and 
replant bulbs annually. Mulch surface of bed in March with cow manure. 

Pot Culture: Compost, two parts sandy loam, one pan leaf-mould or decayed 
cow manure. Pots, 4^- in. in diameter, well drained. Place five bulbs, 3 in. deep, 
in each pot in Nov., and cover with moss or leaves, in cold frames or under cool 
greenhouse stage until growth begins. Water moderately from time bulbs begin 
to grow until flowers fade, then gradually cease, keeping bulbs dry till Jan. 
Temp., SepL to March 40* to 50°, other times 50® to 60®. 

Propagation: By offsets treated as advised for bulbs or by seeds sown as soon 
as ripe in a cool house. 

Species Cultivated: C. Herbertii (syn. Tigridia HtTbertxx), yellow, summer, i ft., 
S. America; penvima, yellow and brown, summer, 1 ft., Peru; plumbea, greyish- 
bhie and yellow, autumn, 3 ft., Brazil. 


Oypenu (Galingale) — Cyperaceae. Greenhouse and hardy grass-like perennials. 

Culture op Greenhouse Species: Compost, two parts loam, one part leaf- 
mould and sand. Position, pots in shady greenhouse. Water moderately in 
winter, freely other times. Repot, Feb. to March. Temp., March to Sept. 
to 65®, Sept, to March 45® to 55*. 

Culture op Hardy Species: Soil, heavy loam. Position, margins of lakes 
ponds, etc. Plant, Oct. to March. 

Propaoa^on: By seeds sown in shallow boxes or pans of light soil in temp, aa® 
to 65 m March or April; division of roots in March or April. 

Greenhouse Species Gulttvated: C. alUmifolim, ‘Umbrella Plant’, 2* ft., 
leaves ^een, ^rica, vars. variegalta, leaves striped with white, gracilis, a dwarfer. 
mw d^ani form; Haspan, i to 3 ft., Trop. America, etc., var. adenophorus, 18 
<syn. Papyrxis antiqiuman), ‘ Papyrus ’, 8 to 10 ft., leaves green, Trop, 

edSlfrK?’’““ CuL'nvATED: C. esculentus, ‘ Chufa producing underground 
S 3 h Europe and Asia;^^ longus.^ ft.. Krope; 

aid win^ ^ crowded heads of mahogany-coloured Howers, autumn 


. Greenhouse evergreen shrub. Fruit, large, egg- 
^ “ Aug. and Sept. First introduced early niSeteSfh 

PoSKS parts loam one part leaf-mould and sand. Position. 

MmS April- Water moderately Oct. to 

to 6 ?’ 45 " to 55", March to Sept. 55® 

Anrih ^ “ temp. 75® to 85® in 

glass^te 3 in. long inserted in sandy soil under bell- 

° i? 'arly summer. 
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Cypress^ see Cupressiis; Bald-, see Taxodium dis(ichuTn\ Montezuma-, see 
Taxodium mucronalum; -Spurge, see Euphorbia Cyparissias; -Vine, see 
Quamoclit pamata, 

Cypripedium (Lady’s Slipper Orchid; Moccasin Flower) — Orchidaceoe, Ageneric 
name which has unfortunately been inLsused. Led away by the pouch-like forma- 
tion of Uieir labellums four difTcrent genera have become familiarised under this 
name. The so-called Sclcnipcdiums of orchid collections are often included in 
this genus. The name Cypripedium was first applied to a hardy species (correctly 
it should have been Cypripedilum) characterised by plicate deciduous leaves, 
which, more or less, ascend the Howcring stems. The species arc distributed in 
both hemispheres. The greenhouse and stove plants known aj Cypripedium* 
should correctly be termed Paphiopedilums. Ail are Eastern, from India to 
Hont; Kong, their leaves are of greater consistency than those of Cypripediums and 
persistent, conduplicatc, often mottled. The so-called Sclenipcdiums (correctly 
Phraijmipcdium of gardens) differ again, their leaves are more numerous, not 
tessellated, narrower and tapered. The stems bear several flowers more or less in 
succession. Some Papluopedilums bear 3 to 5 flowers on their scapes but io 
Phragtuipedium the dorsal sepal, though it may be attenuated, is on the whole 
smaller than that in Paphiopedilums and the flowers arc never warted or spotted* 
Of true Sclcnipcdiums tlicrc arc only Uiree or four species and they have never 
appeared in cultivation. Botanical differences in floral structure also serve to 
differentiate the four genera. The greater number of Cypripediums should be 
hardy but in their home the seasons are more consistent than ours and growths 
arc delayed till frost is past. Snow often affords complete protection to Uie roots 
in their native habitat. Here an early start is often fatal. 

Culture: Compost, two parts p>eat, one part leaf-mould, one or two parts 
fibrous loam and an addition of sharp sand and chopp>ed sphagnum moss. A 
north-west aspect is often preferable to one which might appear more favourable. 
A mulching of leaves may be given in winter. Species may also be grown in pans 
in a frost-proof frame or bouse during winter and placed out of doors in the 
summer, not too sunny. 

Propagation: By division of the plants (the rhizomes often branch). 

Species Cultivated: A selection — C. arulinum^ yellowish -green, shaded brown 
and whitish, the lateral sepals are free, they form one organ in others, spring to 
summer, Canada; CaUtoluSy dark brown, lip yellow, spring, summer, England, 
Europe, N. Asia, var. pubesetns, large, greenish-yellow or yellowish, lip sometimes 
marked with red -brown, early summer; candidumy solitary, greenish-brown, 
lip white or rose- veined, early summer, N. America; japonicunxy solitary, large, 
greenish-white, red dotted, lip white and crimson, summer, Japan; macr^ 
MthuTTiy variable, large, i to 2 red-purple, lip pink and purple-red, summer, N. 
Asia; Reginas (syn. C. spectabiU)^ large, white or rose -flushed, lip rose to purplish- 
rose, succeeds in damp places or bog gardens, summer, N. America, Canada; 
tibeticumy large solitar>', greenish-yellow and dark purple, lip blackish-purplc in 
front, summer, '1 ibet, China. 

Gyrilla — Cytillauoi, Hardy evergreen flowering shrub. Flowers borne in tufts 
on the ends of old wood. Seldom planted. First introduced mid-eighlecnth 
century. 

Culture: Soil, loam and peat. Position, warm, sheltered nooks. Plant, Sept, 
or April. 

Propagation: By cuttings in silver sand under bell-glass in temp. 55* to 65®. 

Species Cultivated: C. racmifioray ‘ Leathcr%vood while, summer, 6 ft.. 
Southern U.S.A. 

CyTtAXkthua—Amaryllidac€a€. Greenhouse bulbous plants with fragrant flowers. 
First introduced mid-cightcenth century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts loam, one part sand and peat. Position, well" 
drained pots on shelf in light greenhouse. Pot bulbs in Oct. to Nov., 2 in. deep* 
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Water freely March to Oct., very little other times. Temp., Nov. to April 30® 
to 55®, April to Nov. 60* to 65®. 

Propagation: By offsets in Nov. or seeds sown as soon as ripe in a temp, of 

^^Spec^ Cultivated: C. angustifolius, orange, summer, i ft., S. Africa; carneus^ 
red, summer, i ft., S. Africa; collinm, red, Aug., 1 ft., S. Africa; epiph^dcus, 
Ttd li ft. Natal; Fldnogcniif yellow, 9 in., S. Africa; Alcukrniiy white, Dec. to 
I Vl, Nata 4 var. Cooperi (syn. C. luUscens)^ yellow; obliquns, yellow and 
red, 9 to ^4 in., S. Africa; O^BrieniXy pale scarlet, 1 ft., S. Africa; parvijlorus^ 
bright red, i ft., S. Africa; rhododactyltis, rose, 6 in., S. Africa; sauguineus, red, 
summer, 1 ft*, S. Africa. 

Gyrtomlum — Polypodicctae. Greenhouse ferns. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts loam, leaf- mould, peat and sand. Pot, 
March. Water freely in summer, modcrntcly in winter. Shade from strong sun. 
Temp., Sept, to March 45® to 35®, March to Sept. 55® to 65®. These ferns also 
make good room plants provided the atmosphere is not too dry. 

Propagation: By division of roots in March, abo by spores sown on fine 
sandy peat in temp. 60® at any time. 

Species Cultivated: C. cofyoixdcumy 1 to 2 ft., fronds drooping, Japan, India; 
faUatum (Holly fern), 2 to 3 ft., fronds spreading or erect, Asia. 

Gyrtopodlnm— Of or* About thirty terrestrial and epiphytic species. 
First introduced early nineteenth century. Pseudo-bulbs are fusiform, short or 
tall; scapes bracteate produced from their base with the young growth, often tall 
and panicled. Leaves deciduous in some* C. And<rsonii and pusutatum are the 
finest species in cultivation* 

Culture: Compost, as for Cymbidiums but with more peat or osmunda fibre, 
a little q)hagnuro and crushed potsherds. Pots or pans, well drained. Pot 
March or April. Water freely April to Aug., moderately Aug. to Nov., afterwards 
keep nearly or quite dry. Expose to full light in autumn; winter temp. Co®, 
summer 70® to 8o®. Resting period when bulbs are matured in a light position* 

Propagation: By division of plants large enough in spring. 

^ Species Cultivated: C. An<Ursoniiy tall, panicled, yellow and greenish-yellow, 
lip rich yellow, many, li in* diameter, spring, early summer, Brazil, W. Indies, 
var* cardiochilum (syn* C* cardtochilum), flowers more closely set; punctetum (syn. 
C* sp€€iosum)y yellow, red spotted and marked, lip yellow and chestnut, crest and 
ba^ spotted red, bracts grecobh-yellow and often spotted bright red-brown, 
spring, S* America; tnrcsccns, greenish-yellow and red-chocolate, lip marked red- 
purple, spring, Bra^* 

Gyetopterls (Bladder ¥eTn)—Pofypodia£eae, Hardy deciduous ferns. 

Culture: Soil, richy deep, sandy loam, freely mixed witii pieces of limestone 
or dned mortar* Position, well-drained, shady, sheltered rockery. Plant, March 
or April. Water moderately in dry weather. 

Pot Culture: Compost, two parts good loam, one part leaf-mould mixed with 
or sand* Position, well-drained, cold frame or cold greenhouse in 
shMe. Repot, March or April* Water freely April to Sept*, moderately Sept. 
1 ^ Nov., nearly dry afterward. 

Propagation: By spores sown on surface of fine sandy soil in shallow boxes or 
l^ns, c^er with sheet of glass and place in cold frame at any time; divbion of 
plants in March or April. 

Specie Cultivated: C. bulbiferay 6 to 12 in., N* America; fragilisy 6 to 8 in., 
mncs deeply cut, mdely distributed and variable, Europe, Net>^oundland, 
AriEona, and var* alpina, small flnely cut fronds, Asia Minor; mpntanay 6 to 8 in.* 
Europe and N. America* > . » 


(Broom)— Greenhouse and hardy deciduous and evergreen 
ow enng mrubs* * Genista ’ of florbts is C. cenariensis. The named varieties, in 
8rcat numbers, provide wonderful colouring. 
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Culture of Greenhouse Species: Compost, two parts turfy loam, one part 
lumpy peat and sharp sand. Position, pots in greenhouse. Pol, May or June. 
Prune shoots to within 2 in. of base directly after lowering and place plants in 
temp. 50"^ to 55^ to make new growth before repotting. Place plants in sunny 
place outdoors from end July to Oct. to ripen growth. Water freely March to 
May, moderately during May and June, freely June to Nov., moderately aAer« 
wards. Apply weak liquid or artificial manure to plants during the time they are 
in bloom, lemp., Nov. to Feb. 45® to 50®, Feb. to May 50® to 55®, May to June 
55® to 60®. 

Culture of Hari>v Species: Soil, ordinary. Brooms will thrive in hungry 
light and stony soils and enjoy dr>' root conditions and full sun. Position, sunny 
rockery for C. Ardointty C. kfwensu, etc.; slirubbcry borders for C. multiflorus, C. 
pra 4 C 0 Xy C. purpurfusy scoparius^ var. AndreanuSy and choice kinds; rough banks, 
woodlands, etc. for C. scoparius. Plant, Oct. to Dec. Prune directly after flowering, 
shortening old shoots to ba^ of promising young ones but avoid cutting into old 
wood. Transplant best when young. C. pratcoxy C. purpureus and C. scoparius var. 
AndreaniiS make excellent pot plants for Howering early in cold greenhouse. 

Propagation: Greenhouse species by cuttings of young shoots 3 in. long with 
small portions of branches attached in sandy soil in well*draincd pots under bell- 
glass in temp. 75® to 80® in March, April or May; seeds sown i in. deep in well- 
drained pots of light soil in temp. 65® to 70® in March; hardy species by seeds 
outdoors in March or April; August cuttings in sandy soil; graXcing in March or 
April. Seeds of common broom may be scattered broadcast on banks or in 
woodlands. 

Greenhouse Species Cultivated: C. canari^nsis (syn. Genista canariensis), 
yellow, fragrant, spring and summer to 6 ft., Canary Is., and var. ramasissimusf 
small leaved; fiipes, white, March, 4 lo 6 ft., Canary Is.; Jragtans (syn. Genista 
/rcgrans)f yellow, summer, 2 to 3 ft., Canary Is., var. eUganSy yellow, 4 fL 

Hardy Species Cultivated: C. alhusy ' White Spanish Broom *, white, May, 
6 to 10 ft., Spain; Ardoiniiy yellow, spring, 4 to 6 in.. Maritime Alps; Beaniiy 
deep yellow, May, 6 to 18 in., hybrid; Battandieriy 10 ft., newer species, hardy in 
south, golden, scented, June, loliage and shoots covered with silky hairs, Morocco; 
Burkwoodii, 4 to 5 ft., Howers red, hybrid; decumbenSy yellow, May to June, 4 to 
6 in., S. Europe; hirsuttssy yellow, i to 2 ft., S. Europe; kewtnsisy creamy while, 
May, prostrate, hybrid; monspessulojmsy yellow, May, 5 to 7 ft., S. Euro^; 
multijjorus (syn. C. albus)y ‘ White Spanish Broom \ white, May, to 10 fu, Spain, 
N. Africa; nigricansy yellow, June, 4 to 6 ft., Europe; praecoxy creamy yellow, May, 

4 lo b ft., hybrid; purgansy deep yellow, April to May, 3 to 4 ft., France and 
Spain; purpureuSy purple, Nlay, i to li ft., E. Europe; ratisbonensiSy yellow. 
May, 4 to 6 ft., Europe; scopariusy ‘ Common Broom yellow, April to July, 5 to 
10 ft., Europe (Br.), var. Andreanusy yellow and red; sessilifoliusy yellow, June, 

5 to 6 ft., S. Europe and N. Africa; versieoloTy yellowish-purple, May, 2 to 3 ft., 
hybrid. 

Daboecia — Ericaceae. Evergreen Bowering shrub of heath-like appearance. 

Culture: Compost, sandy peat and loam free from lime. Best planted in 
clumps 15 in. apart each way. Position, sunny banks or rockeries. Plant, Sept., 

Oct., March or April. ^ . u i- u-. 

Propagation: By cuttings inserted in sandy soil m summer under hana-ugot; 
layers of shoots in autumn. 

Species Cultivated: D. azorica, 6 in., bright rose, June, A2ores; cantabnea 
(syn. D. polifoliay Menz,iesia polifolia)y * Irish Heath *, ‘ St. Dabeoc s Heath , 18 m., 
purple, July, Connemara and S.W. Europe. There arc various forms: albay white; 
atropuTpureay rich, reddbh purple; and bUoloTy some flowers white, others purple, 
and some mixed on the same plant. 

l>«cryclium Taxaceae (or Podocarpaceae). Rather tender, ornamental, evergreen 

trees. First introduced early mneteenth century. 
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Culture: Soil, sandy peat Position, as specimens m open places or upon 
lawns in mildest districts only. Plant, Sept, to Oct. and April to May. 

Propagation: By cuttii^s of ripened wood in cold frame in Aug. or Sept.; 
seeds sown in sandy peat in pans in cool greenhouse during Feb. or March. 

Species Cultivated: D. cuprossimm^ * New Zealand Rimu 8o to loo ft.. New 
Zealand; Franklimi^ * Huon Fine \ So to lOO ft., Tasmania. 

Dactylis (CockVfoot Grass) — Gramvuae. Hardy ornamental grass. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, margins of flower beds or borders in sun 
or shade, or mixed with bedding plants. Plant, Oct. or April, 3 to 6 in. apart. 
Propagation: By division of plants in Oci. or April. 

Species Cultivated: D. glomerata varugaia^ silver and green variegation, 6 to 
8 in., BritaiDt 


Daemonorops— Pa/m^» Stove, ornamental •leaved, climbing palms. Useful for 
tabic decoration. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts loam, peat, leaf*mouId and sand. Position, 
Mts in a young state; in beds or tubs with shoots trained up pillars when large. 
Pot or plant in March. Water freely in summer, moderately in winter. Syringe 
daily; moist atmosphere essential. Temp., March to Oct. 75^ to 83% Oct. to 
Marc^ 60® to 65®. 

Propagation; By seeds sown in sand or sandy soil in spring. 

Species Cultivated: D. Lwisianus^ Penang; mtlanoch<uUi^ Malaya; paUm^ 
totna, Sumatra; pmaomthusy Sumatra; plmxosusy India. 

Daffodil, see narcissus Ps€udoNQrcissus\ -Orchid, see ipsea speciosa. 

DahUa — Composite* HalAhardy, herbaceous, tuberous-rooted perennials. First 
introduced late eighteenth century. 

Types — S how : Flower, large, circular; florets, quilled; coloxir, all one tint. 
Fancy: Flower, large, circular; florets, quilled; colour, florets tipped, striped or 
flaked different tint to ground colour. Cactus: Flower, high in centre, circular; 
florets, long, narrow, pointed, not quilled or fluted, reflexed at edges. Pompon: 
Rower, small, circular, florets and colours like those of show and fancy types. 
Si^le: Flower, circular; florets, broad, flat, eight in number, overlapping each 
other, rounded, recurving at dps. Collarette: Flowers, single, with * collar ^ of 
shortened florets; outer florets broad and flattened. Peony-flowered; 
Flower, semi-double; outer florets, broad; inner ones, short and narrow. Charm 
and Ntoature Peony-flowered: Flower, semi-double; florets, broad and more 
or less flattened; plants busby and branching; colours very varied. Decorative: 
rlower, Knu-double; florets, flat. Anemone-flowered: Flowers, double; outer 
wrets, broad and flattened; inner florets, short and densely parked. Star: 
Flowers, semi-double; florets, long, narrow, pointed, reflexed at edges and in- 
twar^ c<mt«. Orchid: Flowers, single; florets, broad, flattened and 
twisted. tJwarf Beddii^: Flowers, single or semi-double; florets, broad and more 
or kss nartra^; h^it, dwarf and brandling, very free flowering. Forms of 
gard« ongm mdi^e Cactus, Semi-cactus, Decorative (tall). Pompon, Charm, 
Cactus (medium), Bcddi^, double and single (dwarf). 

Outdoor Culti^: ordinary, well enriched with manure. Position, open 

WMy bt^ or bort^. Pl^t tubers 3 in. deep in April, or start them in potHn 
55 >p plantmg outdoors m May or June. Thin shoots to tluee on 

^plantmjuly; flower buds to one on each shoot in Aug. Apply Uquid manure 
m July, Aug. and Sept. Lift and store tubers in frost-proof place in 

coconut-flbre refuse. Cut down stems to 

™ Compwt, two parts turfy loam, one part decayed manure. 

weU-dramed 6 in. pou in March, in temp. 55“. Wate? moderately 
Ai^Tr Tra^« to 8 m. pots in May. Stand plants outdoors in 

June. Apply liquid manure m July. Thin shoots to three on each plant, flower 
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buds to one on each shoot in Aug. Withhold water after flowering and store 
away in frost-proof place. 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in light soil in temp. 65® to 75® in 
March; cuttings of shoots 3 in. long issuing from tubers, inserted in 2 in. pots of 
sandy soil, in temp. 65^ to 70 in Feb., March or April; division of tubers in spring. 

Species Cultivated: D. coccineoy scarlet, autumn, 4 ft., parent of Single Dahlia; 
coronatCs scarlet, Mexico; purplish-pink, summer, 15 to 20 ft.; gracilis^ 

orangc-scaricl, autumn, 5 ft.; unperialiSf while, lilac and red, Oct., lo to 12 ft.; 
Juare^iiy parent of Cactus Dahlias, scarlet, autumn, 3 ft.; Merckiiy lilac and yellow, 
Oct., 3 ft.; pimaia (syn. D. vanabHu)y parent of Show, Fancy and Pompon 
Daldias, scarlet, autumn, 4 ft. 

Daisy 9 see BcUis; -Bush, see OUaria Haastii. 

Dalechampia — Euphorhuueaf, Stove flowering evergreen shrubs. First intro- 
duced mid-eightecntli century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts loam, peat, leaf-mould and sand. Position, 
shady part of plant stove. Pot, March. VS’atcr moderately Sept, to April, freely 
afterwards. Temp., Sept, to March 55® to 65*^, March to Sept. 70® to 80®. 

Propagation: By cuttings inserted in sandy peat under bell-glass in March, 
April or May, in temp. 85®. 

Species Cultivated: D. RoezHanay yellow, insignificant, bracts rose, 12 in., 
Mexico; scctidensy t8 in., Trop. America; spathulatay 12 to 18 in., Mexico, and 
var. ros€Q. 

Damask Rose^ see Rosa darnascena. 

Damasonium (Starfruit) — Alismaceoi. Shallow-water aquatics closely allied to 
Alisma. 

Culture: Position, wet soil or shallow water. 

Propagation: Seed sown in March in shallow pans of loam just covered with 
water. 

Species Cultivated: Z?. Aluma, white or yellow flowers, star-like fruit, very 
rare British plant. 

Darnels Rocket or Darnels Violet^ see Hesperis maironalis^ 

Dameon^ see Prunxis doniestica var. insiiitia, 

Danae — LUiaceae* Hardy evergreen berry-bearing shrub with bamboo-like 

growth. Introduced early eightcentli century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary, medium or light, moist. Position, under shade of 
trees; good carpeting shrub. Plant in autumn. 

Propagation: By seeds sown outdoors in autumn; by division in spring. 
Species Cultivated: £>. racanosa {syn. Ruscus racanosus)^ ‘ Alexandrian Laurel 
greenish-white flowers, succeeded by red berries, 2 to 3 ft., sprays used for in- 
door winter decoration, S. Europe. 

Dandelion^ see Taraxacum. 

Daphne— Greenhouse and hardy deciduous and evergreen shrubs 
with fragrant flowers. 

Culture of Greenhouse Species: Compost, two parts loam, one part peat 
and sand. Position, airy greenhouse from Sept, to June, outdoors June to Sept. 
Pot, Feb., pinch out points of young shoots in June. Water moderately Sept, to 
April, freely afterwards. Temp., Sept, to March 40® to 50®, March lo Sept. 55® 
to 65®. 

Culture op Hardy Species: Soil, sandy peat. Position, drooping over front 
of rockeries for trailing species; summit of rockery or open border for erect species. 
Plant, Oct,, Nov., March or April. D. Mezerewn is very free flowering, easy of 
culture and can be raised from seed. 

Propagation — Grcenliousc species : By cuttings of side shoots in well-drained 
pots or pans of sandy peat under bell-glass in temp. 50® to 55®; layers in Nlarch 
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or April; grafting on D. Laurtola and D. pontica in spring. Hardy species: By 
layering shoots in autumn and seed sown as soon as rip>e. 

Greenhouse Species Cultivated: D. odora, purple, Jan. to March, 2 to 3 ft., 
Japan, very strongly fragrant, bushes will succeed in the open in the extreme S.W. 

Ha^y SPECtES Cultivated: D. Blagayana, white, M^ch to April, fragrant, 
9 to 12 in., E. Europe; Burkwoodii, 3 ft., creamy white flushed pink, April, May, 
hybrid; Cneorum, ' Garland Flower ’, pink, May, fragrant, 10 to 12 in.. Cent, and 
S. Europe; coUina, purplish rose, March to June, ftagrant, 2 to 3 ft., Italy and 
Asia Minor; hybrida, reddish-purple, spring and autumn, fragrant, 2 to 4 ft., 
hybrid; Laurtola, yellowish-green, Feb. to March, fragrant, S. and W. Europe 
(Br.); purplish-rose to white, 2 to 3 ft., S. Europe; bright pink, 

June, fragrant, 3 to 5 in., S. Tyrol; pontua, yellowish-green, April, fragrant, 2 to 
3 ft., Asia Minor; retusa, rose, purple and white. May, fragrant, i to 2 ft., W. 
China. 

Hardy Deciduous Species Cultivated; D. atuliloba, 4 ft., white, July, W. 
China; alpina, white. May to June, fragrant, 6 to 18 in., Alps; caucasica, white, 
May to June, fr^ant, 3 to 4 ft., Caucasus; Mezereum, ' Mezereon ’, purplish-red 
or white, Feb. to March, fragrant, 3 to 5 ft., Europe and Siberia, and vars. alba, 
white, grandifloTa, autumn flowering. 


DaphniphyUmn — Euphorbiareoe. Hardy evergreen shrubs. Flowers unisexual 
and sexes on separate plants, unattractive. First introduced late nineteenth 
century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary rich. Position, moist shady borders or shrubberies. 
Plant, Nov. 

Propagation: By cuttings of nearly ripe wood in close frame in July. 

Spec^ Cultivated: D. huniiU, blue-black fruits, ij to 2 ft., Japan; maer^ 
podum, blue-black fruits, 8 to 12 ft., Japan. 

Darling River Pea» sec Swainsona coronillifloTa. 


^axUngurDi^—^arratmiaetae. Hardy, herbaceous, insectivorous plant. Pitchers 
tome on summit of leaves, hood-like, bright green, mottled with white and pink, 
rirst introduced mid-nineteenth century. 

Greenhouse Culture: Compost, equal parts peat, chopped sphagnum, sharp 
^d^d sifted lo^. Position, shady greenhouse, plunge pots in live sphagnum, 
to Sept Water freely during growing season. Syringe daily March 

Oun^R Culture: Compost, spongy fibrous peat and chopped sph^um 

by Mdc of stream, or in bog exposed to sun, but sheltered 
from cold winds. Plant, March or April. Protect in winter with hand-light 
ervL .^*’*°*” By seeds sown on surface of mixture of fibrous peat, charcoal, 

siding parUy in water and covered with a bell- 
^ m cool ^eenhousc m April or May; divUion of side shoots inserted in smaU 
pois at any tune of year* 

‘Californian Pitcher Plant’, yeUow and 

l^cen, Apni> 12 m., Caiiiomia. 


evergreen shrubs. First introduced early 

Position, wcU-drained 

to white, 3 ft., Australia; fasdcularis, red, 3 
I.I? f’ rose, June, 5 ft., Australia; Hooktriana, resemble 

May, 3^fi., AiLtl^SS ^ smaller; maorosUgm (syn. GtnefvUis tul^ifera'U crimson. 
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Dasylirion — Lxliactae. Greenhouse evergreen plants. Leaves, glaucous green, 
with spiny margins. First introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts loam and peat, one sand. Position, pots or tubs 
in airy greenhouse, dwelling-rooms or outdoors in beds May to Sept. Pol firmly 
Feb. or March. Water very little Oct. to March, freely afterwards. Temp. 
Sept, to March 40® to 50®, March to Sept. 50® to 60®. ^ 

Propagation: By seeds sown in sandy peat in well-drained pans or pots under 
bclUglass in temp. 50® to Go® in March, April or May. 

Species Cultivated: £), aaotrxetuy 6 to 8 ft., Mexico; elauco^hyllum^ 10 ft., 
Mexico; Hookeriy 3 ft., Mexico; serratifoliumy Mexico. 

Date Pal m , sec Phoenix dactylifera^ *Plum, sec Diospyrus Lotuu 

Datisca — Dalisccueae. Hardy herbaceous perennial. Male and female flowers 
borne on separate plants. Leaves, pinnate, green. First introduced mid-eighteenth 
century. 

Culture: Soil, deep rich, ordinary. Position, open and sunny border. Plant, 
Oct., Nov., March and April. Female plant most effective. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in. deep in hnc soil outdoors in March, April 
or May, transplanting seedlings to permanent positions any lime. 

Species Cultivated: D* cannabinay ‘ False Hemp *, greenish-white, summer, 3 
to 6 ft,, W. Asia. 

Datura (Trumpet Flower) — Solanaceae* Half-hardy and greenhouse annuals, 
shrubs and trees. 

Culture of /Vnnual Species: Soil, light sandy. Position, sunny borders out* 
doors. Plant, May. 

Culture of Shrubby Specif.s; Compost, equal parts loam, fibrous peat, well- 
rotted manure and silver sand. Position, pots, tubs, or borders well drained in 
sunny greenhouse. Pol or plant, March. Prune freely Sept, or Oct. Water 
very little Oct. to March, freely afterwards. Temp., Sept, to March 45® to 55®, 
March to Sept. 55® to 65®. Place plants outdoors in sunny position June to Sept. 
Apply liquid manure occasionally while plants are in Hower. 

Propagation: Annuals by seed sown i in. derp in light sandy soil in well- 
drained pots in temp. 55® to 63® in March or April^ and transfer the seedlings to 
small po^ until planting time; shrubby species by cuttings of shoots 6 in. long 
inserted in sandy soil under bell-glass in temp. G5® to 75® in spring or autumn. 

Annual Species Cultivated: D, ceratocaul/i^ white, July, 3 ft., Trop. America; 
MeUl (syn. D. fastuosa)^ blue and white, summer, 2 ft., Tropics; Sitamoniumy 
‘ Thorn Apple white, July, 2 ft., Britain, etc. 

Shrubby Species Cultivated: D. arboreoy white, Aug., 7 to 10 ft., Peru; 
ddorantha^ ‘ Ycllow-flowcrcd I horn-applc *, native country unknown; cornigera, 
* Horn of Plenty \ creamy white, summer, 10 ft., Organ Mountains; meUloides 
(syn. D. bluish-violet, summer, 2 ft,, California; sanguinea (syn. Brug^^ 

mansia sanguined) y orange -yellow, summer, 4 to 6 ft., Peru; suaveoUnSy while, 
fragrant, Aug., 8 to 10 ft., Mexico, and var. Knigktii. 

T^ucus—Umbelliferae. Hardy annual or biennial. A well-known edible rooted 
vegetable. Reputed to be first introduced into England by the Flemings in time 
of Queen Elizabeth. Types — Shorthorn: Roots short, conical. Stump-rooted: 
Roots medium, blunt at ends. Iiuermcdiaie: Root spindle-shaped, midway in 
length between a shorthorn and long-rooted carrot. Long-rooted: Roots long, 
and tapering. 

Culture: Soil, deep and well manured in previous year. Fresh manure causes 
forking. Make early sowings of shorthorn type in sheltered border in Feb. Sow 
intermediate ^id long-rooted types in March to July, sowing main crop» for 
storing in late May. Thin plants 4 to 6 in. apart when 2 in high. Store in clumps 
or in frost-proof shed in boxes of sand or soil. Crop matures in 20 to 24 weeks. 
For exhibition, long-rooted types arc sown in specially prepared stations, a good 
friable compost being used to hil holes made by a crowbar* 
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Culture w Frames: The shorthorn or French forcing types may be sown in 
6 of good comp^ttt over a hotbed in frames from Oct. or Jan. to Feb. SufFicient 
water will nm down the lights in winter but beds must be kept moist in springs 
soaking with warm water. Ventilate even in mid^winter, closing the lights in the 
afternoon; protect with straw nets when frosty. 

Specibs Cultivated: Z). Coroia^ whitc» summer, Europe (Br.), var. saiiva, 
* Carrot \ 


Davallia — Polypodiaucs. Stove and greenhouse evergreen ferns. 

Culture of Stove Species: Compost, two parts loarn^ one part leaf-mould, 
peat, pounded charcoal and sand. Pot, Feb., March or April. Position, pots or 
banging baskets in light part of plant stove. Water moderately Oct. to Feb., 
freely afterwards. Temp., Sept, to March 55® to 60®, March to ^pt. 65® to 75®. 

Culture of Greenhouse Species: Compost, as above. Pot, March or Apm. 
Posidoo, pots or baskets in partial shade. Water moderately Sept, to March, 
freely afterwards. Temp., Sept, to March 40® to 50®, March to Sept. 50® to 60®. 

Propagation: By spores sown on surface of sandy peat in pans under bell-glass 
in temp. 55® to 75® at any time; division of rhizomes in Feb. or March. 

Stove Species Cultivated: Z>« daUiculat^^ fronds to 2 ft. long; hymenophylloidtSy 
creeping, 9 to 12 in., Ceylon, Java, etc.; solxda^ to 2 ft., Malaya. 

Greenhouse Species Cultivated: D. bullaUi^ ‘ Squirrcrs-foot Fcm’, dwarf, 
crccptog* Japan; eonarunsis, * Hare’s-foot Fern li ft. long, Canary Is. to Spain 
and N. Africa; dissuUt^ trailing Java; pyxidatCy to 1 ft., Australia. 

lPmyi 6 iA—Pfyssac 4 ai. Handsome, hardy, deciduous tree, unusual subject with the 
bearing of a lime tree. First introduced late nineteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary* Position, as specimens on lawns or at back of shrub 
borders. Plant, Nov* 

Propagation: By seed sown in pans in cold frame in Feb., or cuttings of 
ripened wood in Oct* 

Species Guluvatbd: /). involucratOy la^e creamy -white braces, May, 40 to 65 
ft*i Cent, and W* China, and var. Vilrnorutianc, glabrous leaves. 

David’s Harp, see Polygonaium mxdlifiorum; •root^ see Celastrus scandem. 

Davies la — LigiminDsoi, Greenhouse evergreen flowering shrubs* First intro* 
duced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts loam, peat and silver sand. Position, well* 
di^ed TOis in airy greenhouse. Pot ftrmly March or April. Water very little 
Oct to March, moderately other times. Temp., Sept, to March 40® to 
March to Sept. 50® to 60®. r » r ^ D » 

Propagation: By cuttings of firm young shoots inserted in sand under bcll- 

55 "* spring; seeds sown in. deep in sandy peat in temp. 

Species Culttvatbd: D. alatc, * Australian Hop ’, yellow, summer, 3 ft., Aus* 
trwa; eor^ta, ywow, summer, 3 ft., Australia; laiifoliay orangc^yellow, summer« 
R to 5 ft, Australia; ulicina, yellow, summer, 2 ft, Australia. 

Day Flower^ see Commelina; -Lily, see Hemerocallis. 

Dead Nettle^ see Lamium. 


— BerbmdaceM (or LordUabalautu). Hardy deciduous ornamental 
alwb* First m^oduced late nineteenth century. 

^lture: Soil, rich loamy. Position, sunny shrubberies sheltered from north 
and east vonds. Plant, Nov. 

^opao^on: By seeds sown in pans of sandy soil in Feb. or March. 
Decidnotas Cypress, see Taxodium distuJium. 


®*®®**®» — Lythraetae. Handsome shrubby 
purple flowers and willow>like leaves. 


perennial for shallow 


water, with 
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Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, pond margin. Plant, spring. 
Propagation: Divisions or soft cuttings in very moist soil. 

Species Cultivated: D. verticUlatus (syn. j\esaea verticillata), ‘ Swamp Loose 
strife ’, * Water- Willow rose-purple, July to Sept., 8 ft., N. Ajucrica. 

De c umaria — S ax ifragaceae ( or Hydrangeaceae) . H ard y , d e c id u ous, fragrant, 

flowering twiner. First introduced laic eighteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, light rich. Position, against south or west walls, arbours or 
trellis work. Plant, Oct. to Dec, Prune away weak and dead shoots in Feb. 

Propagation: By cuttings of shoots inserted in ordinary soil under hand-light 
in shady position outdoors in summer. 

Species Cultivated: D. barbara, while, June, lo to 20 ft., United Slates. 

Deer Fern {BUchnum spicant); -Grass {Rluxia vitginica). 

Deinanthe — Saxijragacea^ (or Hydrangtactae) . Herbaceous perennial plants related 
lo Hydrangea. 

Culture: Soil, sandy peat. Position, cool, north aspect or shade, not exposed 
to morning sun. 

Propagation: By secd^ careful division of roots in spring when growth 
commences. 

Species Cultivated: D. ccurulta, blue, 12 in., June, China. 

Delonlx — Liguminosae (or Caesalpxnxactoi), Stove evergreen flowering tree with 
graceful, fcrn-likc, green leaves. First introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts peat or loam, one part leaf-mould, half a part 
silver sand. Position, pots in light part of stove or outdoors during July and Aug. 
Pot, Feb. or March. Water freely March lo Oct., moderately afterwards. Temp., 
March to Oct. 70^ to 85"^, Occ to March 55^ to 65®. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in light, sandy soil in temp, of 75® to 85® in 
spring; cuttings of short young shoou inserted singly in small pots filled with pure 
sand under bell-glass in temp. 75® to 85® in summer. 

Species C'ultivated: D. ugxa (syn. Poinciana regia), ‘Peacock Flower 
‘ Flamboyant crimson, summer, 20 lo 30 ft., Madagascar. See also Cacsalpinia* 

Delosperma — Aizoaceae, Greenhouse succulent plants formerly included in 
Mesembryanthemum. 

Culture: As Mesembryanthemum. 

Propagation: As Mcsembr>*anthemum. 

Speci^ Cultivated: Z). echinatum (syn. Mesembryanthemum echinatum)^ yellow, 
Aug., 1 ft., S. Africa; robustumy much branched shrub lo 10 in., flowers reddish- 
gold above, red below, S. Africa. 

Delphiniuxii (Larkspur)— Hardy annuals and herbaceous peren- 
nials. Showy plants for border culture. 

Culture op Annual Species: Soil, ordinary, rich. Position, open beds or 
borders. Sow seeds i in. deep where planU are to flower in April, or in light soil 
m shallow boxes in temp. 55® in March, pricking out seedlings when large enough 
to handle and transplanting, outdoors in May. 

Culture of Perennial Species: Soil, deep, rich. Position, sunny beds or 

^part in Sept., OcL, March or April. Cut down flower stems 
in Oct. Feed liberally with liquid manures in summer, and mulch with decayed 
manure in early spring. Lift and replant every three years in March. 

pROPAGATior . By seeds sown J- in. deep outdoors in April, or in pans or boxes 
of light soil in temp. 55® in March; cuttings of young shoots, 3 in. long, inserted 
in 2 in. pots of sandy soil in cold frame in spring; division of roots in Sept, or March. 

Annual Species Cultivated: D. Ajaeis (syn. D. Cay(inum)y blue, white or rose- 
blue, summer, i to 2 ft., Europe; Consolida, blue, summer, 2 ft., Europe; 
oruntaUy * Rocket Larkspur \ violet, white or rose, i to 2 ft., E. Europe. Many 
beautiful strains of annual kinds to be found in trade lists. 

Perennial Species Cultivated: D. Brunonianumy light purple, 12 to 18 in., 
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Tibet* ccadiruxU^ scarlet, summer, 3 to 6 ft., California; cashTmrianum^ blue, 
July, 18 in., Kashmir; cheilonthumy dark blue, summer, 2 to 3 ft., Dahuria, var. 
foTTT^sum (syns. D. Mladomuiy D. BtlUimosum)^ rich blue; tlatumy blue, June, 2 to 
3 ft., Alps; graruHflonan (syn. D. fhiftenu)^ blue or white, June to Sept., i to 3 ft., 
Siberia; nudicouUy red, Aug., 12 to 18 in., California; Pylzowiiy violet blue, 
summer, 6 to lO in., China; Rvysiiy reddish or putk, summer, 2 to 4 ft., hybrid; 
l^unmse, amre blue, summer, 12 to 18 in., China; irollii/olium, bright blue. April 
to Nlay, ij to 3 ft., N.W. America; yellow, summer, 6 ft., Afghanistan. 

See trade lisu for varieties. The popular garden dclpliiniurns are hybrids between 
several species such as D. elctum, D» cfuilanShumy D,/ormo$umy etc« 


Deodrobium — Orc/udaa^. Probably 1000 species are included in this widely- 
spread Eastern genus and naturally considerable variation is present in both the 
flower and plants. Some very small, tufted in habit with stems rather than pseudo- 
bulbs, some resemble Bulbophyllums, others have stem-like pseudo-bulbs several 
in height, usually with bard persistent leaves. A number have distinctly 
noded stems, with membraneous leaves often nearly or quite deciduous. Flowers 
may be produced from the nodes as in D. nobiUy in twos or threes to a considerable 
Dumber, axillary and then often solitary, from or near the apices of the pseudo- 
bulbs often in many flowered spikes, lo many of the hard-buibcd, apical-flower- 
ing kinds 3 or 5 spikes may be produced tc^ethcr, or some, or all of die eyes may 
remain dormant until favourable conditions supervene. Tbb character occurs in 
many far-eastern species and aJso in the Burmese forms, with many flowers in 
thyrse-like formation. It is, however, present in other species. Many beautiful 
and frec-flowering hybrids have been obuined, chiefly from D. nobiUy and special 
varieties of that species with Z). aureimy Wardianum, pendutumy Fi/idlajamm and 
between the hybrids themsclv^ Great variation exists. Treatment should be 
as for D. ndWfr, but the winter night temp, can be slightly higher. 

Culture: General compost, three paru of osmunda fibre to one part of 
sphagnum moss, rather more moss for any kinds of soft texture. Pots or pans, 
well drained and as small as the plant size allows should be used. The shortcr- 
powing species may be suspended, the pcndcni-growiiig kinds suspended in 
l^ets. So varied u the genus, and so widely distributed that only general direc- 
tions can be given. ^ Much will be gained by studying die character of the individual 
species. Shading is required in summer for the majority, not heavy, and very 
light for the hard-bulbed, bard-leaved kinds. Expose to full light in autumn, 
especially the deaduous kinds. Water freely in summer, when the temp, for the 
majority can rise to 83® by sun-heat, with a humid atmosphere in the day. With 
cxccpuoos die far eastern species (Borneo, Java, etc.) require a winter night temp, 
of 65 to 70^ with moderate humidity, deciduous kinds, especially those from 
Burma, a more decided rest in winter, a minimum of 50®. In none allow the 
pseudo-bulbs to shrivel or the leaves approach flaccidity. 

Propagation: By division of plants. By young planu produced on the pseudo- 
bulbs m some species, taken off when roots are seen. Some of the noded stems 
may be cut in pieces with not less than two nodes, laid on sand or coconut fibre, 
in shallow pans or boxes and placed in a propagating case with bottom heat. 

bPEci^ Cultivated: A flection — D. Qggr€^aUm, dwarf, bright yeil^^w, decided 
rtti, sprmg, Burma, N. India, and var. majusi alho^sanguimtmy creamy-white, Up 
wim crii^D blotch, large, spring Moulmein; oputhysioglcssumy amaU, numerous, 
wane, up amethyst, autxmm, winter, Philippines; atrooxolacexmiy creamy -white, 
ptirple spotty hp violct-pur|Jc, spring, various scasoxss, New Guinea; aurarUi- 
(syn. D. orange-yellow, stems slender, sprite, Assam, Burma; 

[syn. D. hci^ocarpum)^ from nodes, amber-yellow and velvet-brown, 
ira^ant, spring, Ceylon, Burma, India; from upper nodes, white, lip 

maroon blotches, spring, Burma; bigibbuiriy apical spikes, magenta- 
purple, au^mn, wmto*, N. AustraJia; Bronckarliiy flushed rose, season various 
Ann^; Bomericnum, 3 to 5 golden, Up with a large bcard-like fringe, spring! 
Uunna, cktysanikum^ from nod^ orange-yellow, lip with two maroon blotches, 
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basket, spring, autumn, N. India, Burnta; chrysotoxum^ yellow-orange, apical 
spikes, severe rcsi, spring, Burma, var. suavissimum (syn. D. suavusimum)^ fragrant, 
maroon blotch on lip; cUuatum^ golden, lip with maroon blotch, from upper 
parts of stem, summer, Assam; solitary, large, greenish-yellow, lip dull 

purple, raft, autumn, various seasons, Burma; crepidatum^ from nc^es, rose^pink, 
Nvinier, spring, Burma; cTumrtiaitim, * Pigeon Orchid one or two from bare 
elongations of the bulbs, white, pink-flushed, fugitive, fragrant, various seasons, 
Malaya; c^staUimm, from nodes, white, tipped magenta, spring, summer, Moul- 
mcin; 5 to 12, not lai^c, yellowish, purplish maxlU on lip, spring, 

various seasons, Java, Sumatra; Dearei^ 5 to 12, or more, clustered, white, Up 
with green, summer, autumn, Philippines; d^nsiJJorumy orange-yellow in thyrses, 
spring, Assam, Burma; Dei'Onumumy stems pendulous, from nodes, creamy-white, 
magenta, orange and yellow, basket, spring, India, Burma; Fakcneriy solitary, 
large, white, rose-tiushed, amethyst and orange, never allow to get really dry, 
tilted basket, spring, summer, Assam, Burma; falcorostrwny very fragrant, while 
or purple dotted, Australia; Farmmy yellow, flushed pink to rose, spring, early 
summer, India, Burma; fmbrialumy from upper parts of stem, 5 to 15, orange- 
yellow, spring, summer, Nepal, Burma, var, oculatumy lip with maroon bloi^; 
FindUtyanufTiy from nodes, whitish, tipped magenta, lip with orange centre, winter, 
spring, Burma; formosum, large, white, orange-yellow in lip, fragrant, autumn, 
Burma, Assam, Andaman Isles, var. giganUunty larger, Burma; gratiotusimum, 
from upper nodes, white and rose-purple, spring, Burma; Gr^thianum^ near D, 
densiJloTumy racemes longer, spring, summer, Burma, var. Guibertii (syn. D. G%d^ 
bfrtii)y brighter; HaneyantmXy golden-yellow, petals and lip fringed, spring, 
Burma; infundibulum^ white, lip stained yellow, no dccid^ rest, spring to 
summer, Burma; Jamesxanumy near infundibulumy but stain U usually cinnabar 
red, Burma; Johnsoninty pure white, purple marked on lip, in apical spikes, 
summer to autumn, New Guinea; Kingianumy small, purplish, spring, Australia, 
var. albumy white; lituijlorumy from indistinct nodes, rose-purple, purple, spring, 
Assam, Burma; Loddigesixy creeping, from nodes, rose-lilac, purplish-orange, 
shallow pan or raft, spring, China, Yunnan; luUolum, pale yellow, from upper 
nodes, spring, Moulmein; Lyontiy 15 to 30, chestnut rose, give full light, decided 
rest, erroneously known as D. aojminatumy early sununcr, Philippines; Macarihiaty 
2 to 5, whitish, rose-pink, purple, a moist warm atmosphere, careful shading, 
spring, summer, Ceylon, national flower of Ceylon; moschatwn^ large, from near 
apices, yellowish, flush^ rose, lip with two blackish blotches, spring, summer, 
Burma, var. CalaolariOy lip more slipper shaped, apricot or copper colour, usually 
smaller; nobiU, beautiful and variable, parent of many hybrids, from nodes, 
whitish, passing to rose or amethyst, Up purple on disk, winter to spring, N. India, 
China, Burma vars. albumy white, and Ccoksoniamarty petals very similar to lip, 
Many other named vars.; ockreaium (syn. D. Cambridgeanum), from nodes, orange- 
yellow, lip with maroon blotch, spring, N. India; Farishiiy from nodes, purplish- 
rose, lip with two purplish blotches, decided rest, spring, Burma; ptndulum (syn. 
Z). cTassm><U)y from nodes, white, tipped purple, lip orange -yellow, white and 
purple, spring, Burma; phalaenopsisy very variable 5 to 20 from apices, rose-red to 
magenta-purple, late summer, autumn, N. Australia, New Guinea, var. 
Schuiderianum^ a type with larger flowers and longer spikes, very light shading; 
Purardiiy from nodes, blush white, rose to primrose yellow on lip, basket, winter 
to spring, N. India, Burma; pulchellum (syn. D. DalhousUanum)^ 5 to 12, laige, 
from upper parts of stout stems, yellowish, shaded rose, lip with two maroon- 
crimson blotches, spring, summer, Burma, N. India; regiumy rose colour, near 
D, nobiUy summer, Lower Hindustan; Sojideraiy clustered^ white, Up purple- 
lined, variable, autumn, Philippines; sanguinoUntumy clustered, fawn, tipped 
purple, summer, autumn, Malacca; seniU, yellow, t to 2, plant white-haired, 
spring, Moulmein; speewsumy whitish, spotted purple, many, in apical spikes, 
decided rest, various seasons, Australia; spectabiUy yellow, gold and crimson-red, 
segments twisted, winter, New Guinea; superbienSy crimson, purple, near D. 
phaUunopsisy autumn, winter, N. Australia; super bum^ from indistinct nodes, large, 
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variable, magcnta-rose-purpic, basket, spring, Philippines, Malacca; Uretifolam^ 
white, 10 to 20, basket, summer, autumn, Austr^ia; tfyrsiflonimy white, lip 
yellow, in thyrses, spri^, Burma; toriiUy white, rose-fli^M, lip yellowish, 
purple, from nodes, spring, summer, Burma, Siam; Victaria£ Regiruuy 3 to 5, 
whidsb to purplish-blue, r^t or fern stem, summer, Philippines; Wardianuxn^ 
white, amethyst purple, lip ycUow, white, with two crimson-red blotches, l^ge, 
fimm nodes, basket, winter, spring, Assam, Burma, var. giganUum^ la^er, richly 
coloured; WUliamsorm (sym D. cariniferum)^ fawn-yellow, whitish, lip reddis h , 
Bpripg, Assam, Burma* 

Peadrochilom — Ofchidauai. About 150 epiphytic species* Pseudo-bulbs small 
usually dustered, and single leaved* Flowers small, numerous, the rachis ofleo 
pendulous from an erect, laterally inclined, slender peduncle* Sometimes lb- 
duded in the genus Platyclinus* 

CuLTURs: Compost, two to three parts of osmunda fibre cut fine to one part of 
sphagnum moss with pounded potsherds and a very little addition of half-decayed 
oak leaves* Pans which can be suspended, free drainage. Water freely when 
growing, fairly frequently in winter. The greater number require a winter night 
temp, of 65% 70^ to 85^ in summer. Position near the glass* 

Propagation: By division of the plants in spring. 

Spbccbs Cultivated: A selection— D. Cobbianumy creamy-white, autumn, 
Philippines; eucunurimffn^ greenish-yellow, autumn, winter, Philippines; 
fonnt^ ‘ Golden Chain Orchid *, yellow, fragrant, early summer, Philippines; glwn^ 
acem, cream or whitish, very fra^ant, spring, PhUippincs; hii/olium, creamy- 
white, tinted green, spring, PhUippincs; uncatumy green to brown, winter, 
Philippines. 

Dendromeeon (Tree Poppy) — Pabaveractag. Rather tender, semi- woody, dect* 
duous shrub* First introduce mia-nincteenth century* 

Culture: Soil, light and unenriched, with sand and mortar rubble* Position, 
borders at the foot ^ south walls. Plant, Nov* 

Propagation: By cuttings of well-ripened growth placed singly in sandy soil in 
small pots during July and Aug* They should be placed in a propagator with a 
little bottom heat till rooted. 

Species Cultivatbo; D* rigidoy yellow, summer, fragrant, 2 to 10 ft., California* 

Dentaxia (Toothwort) — Cruciferoe^ Hardy perennials and alpines. 

Culture: Soil, peaty loam with leaf-mould and sand* Position, moist shady 
banks and margins of woodland* Plant, Oct. or March* 

Propagation: By division in spring* 

Specim Cultivated: D, bulbifera (syn. Cordamiru bulbifira)^ pale purple, April, 
I to 2 ft., Britain; digitatOj purple-rose, April to May, 9 to 18 in., Alps, 
Pyrenees; mneapf^lUj creamy-white, April to May, 9 to X2 in., Alps* 

l>eodar, see Cedrxts Du>daja, 

Desert Rod^ see Eremostachys* 

Rather tender evergreen flowering shrub* Leaves 
oval, dark ahiny green, with spiny margins resembling those of holly. First intro- 
duced mid-mneteenth century. 

OuroooR Culture: Compost, equal parts peat and loam* Post bon, sheltered 
borders outdoor^ or against south wall. Plant, Oct*, Nov. or April. 

Greenhoi^ Culture; Compost, equal parts peat, loam, charcoal and sand* 
fatten, well-drai^ pots, tubs or borders* Pot or plant, March or April* 
moderately Oct* to March, freely afterwards. 

cuttings inserted in sandy peat and loam in well-drained 
pott under bell-glass or hand-light in temp. 55^ 1065® in spring 

De^w^>diiuik— L^gimuiAxor, Hardy and stove flowering perennials and semi- 
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woody shrub dying to ground level each winter. Leaves of stove species (Z)* 
motorium) animated^ especially in sunshine. 

Culture ok Stove Species: Compost, equal parts peat, loam and silver sand* 
Position, pots in plant stove. Pot, Feb. or March. Water moderately Oct. to 
Feb., ^freely afterwards. Temp., Sept, to March 55® to 65®, March to Sept. 65® 
to 75 . 

Culture op Hardy Species: Soil, ordinary. Position, open sunny borders. 
Plant, March. 

Culture of Shrubby Species: Soil, light or chalky, well drained. Position, 
sunny banks. Plant, Nov. to March. 

Propagation: Stove species by seeds sown in light sandy soil in temp. 75® to 80® 
in Feb. or March, or by cuttings inserted in sandy peat under bell-glass in temp. 
75® to 80"^ in March or April; hardy perennial species by division in March; 
hardy shrubby species by division in spring. 

Stove Species Cultivated: D. motorium (syn. £>. gyrans)^ * Telegraph Plant % 
violet, July, 2 to 3 ft., India. 

Hardy Pere.snial Species Cultivated; Z). canadense, ‘ Tick Trefoil purole. 
July, 3 ft., N. America- 

Hardy Shrub Species Cultivated: D. titiaefoUum^ pale lilac to deep pink, 
Aug. to Oct., 2 to 4 ft., Himalaya. Sec also Lc^pedeza. 

Deutzm — Saxifragauae {or Hydrangtactat] . Hardy, deciduous, easily grown, 
flowering sltrubs of great beauty. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny well-drained border. Plant, OcC 
to Feb. Prune. June, shortening shoots that have flowered only. 

Pot Culture of Z>. gfaoUis\ Compost, two parts loam, one part decayed manure 
and sand. Pot, Ocl. or Nov. Position, cold frame Nov. to Feb.; greenhouse, 
Feb. to May; outdoors aftcr>vards. Water very little Oct. to Feb., moderately 
Feb. to April, freely April to Oct. Temp., Feb. to May 55"^ to 65^. Plants will 
flovw in cold greenhouse without heat if desired. Plant out deutzias that have 
flowered in heat in open garden for a year, Uicn lift and repot. 

Propagation: By cuttings of young shoots 3 in. long in sandy soil under bell- 
glass in cold frame in June or July, or firm young shoots 10 to 12 in. long in 
ordinary soil in Nov. to Jan. 

Species Cultivated: D. graeUxs^ ‘Japanese Snowflower *, white, April, 4 ft., 
Japan, and var. leaves yellow; kalmuufiora^ 5 ft., charming graceful hybrid 

with saucer -sliapcd carmine flowers, June; Lemoineiy white. May, 7 ft., hybrid; 
longifolia, purplish-rose, June, 4 to 6 ft., W. China, var. Fri/cAii, probably the best- 
coloured deutzia; magnificat a fine hybnd, double white, June, 8 ft.; pur* 
purasc^t white and purple, June, 6 to 7 ft., W. China; roscot pinkish, 4 ft., a 
beautiful hybnd, vars. carmwcct campanulatCt venusta; scabra (syn. D. cTenata)^ 
white, June, 7 ft., Japan, and vars. Fortuiui^ mirabilist WaUreri, sitchuenensist white. 
May to June, 6 ft., China; SUboldiaruit white, June, 3 to 4 ft., Japan; Vil* 
morinicut while, 8 ft., W. China; WiLsoniit white, May to June, 4 to 6 ft., hybrkL 

Devil«in-a*Busb^ see Ntgclla damascena. 

Devil’s Apple, sec Mandragora offidnanan; -Walking Sticky see Aralia spinosa* 
Dewberry, see Rubus caesius. 

Diacriom — Orckidaccae. A small epiphytic genus, allied to Epidendrum. Pseudo- 
bulbs hollow, ribbed, peduncles terminal. 

Culture: Comp^t and general conditions as for Cattleyas but give more 
exposure especially in autumn, and a decided rest in winter. Baskets or pans, 
which can be suspended near the glass, are preferable. 

Propagation: By division if plants are large enough. 

Species Cultivatbo: D. kicornutum (syn. Epidendrum hicomutum)y 5 to 20, white, 
with a few purple spots on lip, summer, autumn, W. Indies, Brazil, var. indivisian^ 
white, smaller. 
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Dianella (Flax Lily; Paroo Lily) — LUiaceae. Slightly tender fibrous-rooted 

perennials. First introduced early eighteenth century. 

Outdoor Culture: Soil, equal parts loam and peat. Position, sheltered 
borders in S. of England only. Plant, Oct., March or April. 

Indoor Culture: Compost, equal parts peat, loam and Icar-mould, and sand. 
Position, well-drained pots In unheated greenhouse. Pot, Feb., March or April. 
Water moderately Sept, to March, freely afterwards. 

Propacation: By division in Oct. or March; seeds in heat in spring. 

Species Culttvatbo: Z>. caeruUay blue. May, 2 ft., Australia, Tasmania; mri- 
folia (syn. D. fwnorosa)^ blue or white, spring, 2 to 6 ft., S.E. Asia; loevis^ blue, 
spring, 2 ft., Australia, Tasmania. 


Diantherat (Water WUlow) — Acanthactae. Greenhouse flowering plant. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts fibrous loam, peat, leaf-mould and sand. 
Position, weU-drained pots in light airy greenhouse June to Sept.; warm green* 
house Sept, to June. Pot, March to April. Water moderately Sept, to March, 
freely other times. Temp., Sept, to March 55* to 65"^, March to June 65^ to 75®. 
Stop young plants once or twice during early suges of growth to promote bushy 
habit. Apply liquid or artificial manure twice a week to plants when established 
or in flower. 

Propagation: By cuttings of young shoots inserted in pots of sandy soil under 
bell-glass or in propagating frame, temp. 70* March to June. 

Species Cultivated: D. nodosa^ pink, winter, 18 in., India. 


Diaathus— Annual, biennial and perennial plants, many of 
which are fragrant. 

Types: Border Carnations subdivided into— Cloves; Selfs; Fancies* White- 

pound Fanci«; YeUow-ground Fancies; Flakes and Bizaircs; Yellow-ground 

ricotces; vyhite-poond Picotees. Margaret or Marguerite Carnations, a race of 

hybnds wth frapant fringed flowers of all shades. Jacks, coarse-growing, mostly 

single^ Tree, Perpetual or American Carnations, habit tall, flowers self-coloured 

stri^ or flaked appearing aU the year round. Malmaison Carnations, habit 

sturdy, flowers large, self-coloured. Pinks sub-divided into— Garden, Show and 

^ced. Sweet WUli^ Show-type— smooth-edged petals with dark centres: 

Auncula-eycd, smooth-edged petals with white eye, surrounded crimson or other 
tints. 

Culture op Gaiwations and Picotees: Soil, three parts decayed tuHv loam 

well-decayed cow maaore and sand for exhibition Linds! 
g^, weU^amed, ordinary, nch soil for border Linds. Position, sunny beds or 

Top-dress with manure or com- 
j’ flower buds to one on each shoot in June, and in luly olace 

prevent bursting. StaLe aower steiL in 
ma^e once a week when buds form. Shade exhibition 
SSfn ^ ^mpost as advised for exhibiUon culture. 

^ greenhouse afterwards. Plant singly in 

3 in. pots in 0 (^, then t%ve m 8 in. pot in Feb. Water moderately Oct to hLLh 

fredy aAerwar^ Apply liquid manure once a week April to July. Thin buds 
on each shoot in May. Give plenty of air. ^ inm buds 

UULTURE OF Tree or Perpetual Carnations: Insert cuttings of side shoots 

“P the flowering stems with a few ofSe lower lews 
“ wcU-drawd pots of pure sand, Nov. to March. Place m box or 

bottt2 b^V shaded from sun dll rooted. Temp. 50* and sUghC 

whtomheat. When r^ted, transfer- to small pots in compost of two parts 

aS ^ sand. Staid in temp. to dU poS^ 

po nng, agam at mtervals when shoots arc a few inches long till c^ly July. Feed 
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with Hqujd manure when well rooted. Place outdoors May to Sept. Winter 
temp. 45*=^ to 55®. Ventilate freely in fine weather. Syringe daily during spring 
and summer. May also be grown outdoors like border carnations. 

Culture of Malmauon Carnations: Layer shoots in July. Plant rooted 
layers in small pots in Aug. or Sept., place in cold frame or greenhouse and 
transfer to 5 or 6 in. pots in Oct. Water moderately during winter. Temp. 40® 
to 45®. Feed with liquid manure when buds form. Shade in spring frorn sun 
Admit air freely on fine days. 

Culture of Pinks: Soil, ordinary, rich. Position, sunny borders. Plant 9 in. 
apart in autumn or spring. Thin shoots to four on each plant to ensure fine 
blooms. Feed with liquid manure in May and June. 

Culture of Annual and Biennial Species: Sow seeds in gendc heat in spring, 
harden off seedlings in cold frame and plant out in beds and borders in May to 
flower same season; or sow in open border in April and plant out in July to flower 
following year. Sweet Williams, although perennial, are usually grown as 
biennials. 


Culture of Perennial Species: Soil, sandy loam. Position, sunny rockeries 
or borders. Plant, Occ or March. 

P*^opaoation: Carnations, pinks and picotees by seeds in sandy soil in heat or 
in cold frame in spring; pinks by cuttings or pipings in cold frame in summer; 
perpetual carnations by cuttings as already explained; border carnations and 
picote^ by layering in July or Aug. Annuals and biennials by seed; perennials 
by seed in cold frame in spring or cuttings in July. 

Species Culttvatbd: Z). alptstris^ pink, summer, 6 in., Alps; alpinus^ rose to 
crimson, summer, 3 to 4 in., Alps; <uuiU>liais^ pale pink arKl yellow, summer, i to 

3 ft., Asia Minor; artnarius^ white, summer, 6 iiu^ N. Europe; barbatus^ ‘ Sweet 

William \ various, 1 to 2 fu, S. Europe; pale pink and maroon, 2 lo 

4 in,, Alps; carthufianonm, crimson, i to 2 ft., Europe; Caryophyllus^ ‘ Clove 
Pii^ ‘ Ca^Uon various, ij to 2 ft,, Britain, Europe; eJUn^nsis, * Chinese 
or Indian Pink , various, 6 to 12 in., biennial, Portugal to China and Japan, var. 
Htddfwigiiy hardy annu^ pink of gardens; cruetUusy scarlet, summer, 18 in., E. 
E'Urope; deliMuy * Maiden Pink rose and white, summer, 6 to 9 in., Britain to 
Japan; fimbfialiiSy rose, summer, 12 to 16 in., Europe and Asia; fragranSy white, 
summer, 6 in., Caucasus; gU2c%aliSy * Glacier Pink purple, summer, 4 in., S» 
Europe; grantiiaisy pu^, June to Sept., trailing, Europe; graiianopolitanus (syn. 
Z). c<usxus\ ‘ Chedd^ Pink rose, fragrant, July, 3 to 6 in, Britain to Germany and 
S, France; Knappxiy yellow, May to July, 6 in., Europe; muroUpisy pink or white, 
summer, cushion, Bulgaria; monspc^sidcnHSy pink, June to July, 9 to 12 in. S. 
Europe; rugUctuSy rose, summer, 2 in^ Pyrenees; Not<inus (syn. AcanthophyUum 
spiru>sim)y white, fragrant, June to July, 6 to 9 in., densely tufted, S. Europe to 
h.W, Asia; ^ pitrae^y rose, summer, 6 in., E. Europe; pUtmariuSy ‘ Cottage Pink *, 
various, 12 in., Britain, E, Europe; squarromSy white or pink, summer, 9 to 12 in., 
Russia, Siberia; SUmbergUy rose, summer, 6 in., S. Europe; supabuSy * Fringed 
Pink \ rose, summer, g to 18 in., Europe; sylJMtriSy ‘ Wood Pink rose. May to 
July, 9 to 12 ia., Alps. There are many hybrid forms of Dianthus in cultivation. 


Diapensia— Hardy, dwarf, evergreen, tufted plants. First intr<^ 
duced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, deep sandy peat mixed Vr'ith stones. Position, sunny rock 
garden. Plant, March to April. Water freely June to Aug. 

Propagation: By division of plants in Mar^ and April. 

Species Cultivateo: D . l 4 ipponu 4 iy white, July, 3 in., NcH'them Regions. 


Diascia — Scr^phularuuttu, Half*bardy annual. First introduced mid-nineteenth 
century. 

Int>oor Culture: Compost, two parts sandy loam and one part leaf- mould 
and sand. Sow seeds in a temp, of 60* in March or April. Transplant seedlings 
when the third leaf forms, four or five in a 4* in. pot. Grow on shelf near the glass. 
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Water freely when flower buds form. Give weak liquid manure occasionally* 
Shoots may require to be supported by twiggy sticks. 

Oim>ooR CuLTimBt Sow seeds in temp, of 60* in March or April. Transplant 
in pots or boxes when large enough to handle. Gradually harden off in cold 
frame, and plant out in good ordinary soil in sunny p>ositioo at the end of May. 
Spscies Cultivated: Z). Baxbtroey rosy pink, summer, x ft., S. Africa. 


Dicentra — Fumcriattae. Hardy, herbaceous, tuberous and flbrous-rooted peren- 
nials. Formerly ^own as Dielytra. First introduced early eighteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, deep, light, rich, sandy. Position, warm sheltered borders; 
dwarf species on rockeries. Plant, OcU, Nov., March or April. Protect during 
winter by covering with layers of ashes or manure* Top-dress with decayed 
manure in March. 

Pot Culture of D» spectabius: Compost, equal parts loam, leaf-mould and 
sand. Pot, OcC or Nov. Position, cold frame Oct. to Feb.; greenhouse Feb. to 
May, afterwards planting out in borders. Water moderately when new growth 
begins, freely when m full growth. Apply liquid manure once or twice weekly 
when flower buds appear. 

Forcing: Pot, Occ Place in cold frame till Jan. Transfer to temp. 55^ to 63^ 
in Jan. After forcing, plant out in open border. Plants should only be forced in 
pots one year. 

Propaoatkw: By dividing the crowns in Feb. to April; cuttings of fleshy roots 
a in. long inserted in sandy soil in temp. 55^ in March or April. 

Species Cultivated: D. cciuidensisy white, May, 6 in., N. America; chysantha, 

* Golden Eardrops deep yellow, May to June, 2 to 3 fu, California; Cundlaria, 

* Dutchman's Breeches white and yellow, spring, 6 in. United States; 4ximia, 
reddish purple, April to Sept., 12 in., N. Carolina; eximia xformosoy r^di^ 
purple, Aprfl to Sepc, 9 to i2in., garden hybrid; fomosay red, May, 6 in., N. 
America; pnigrinOy white, May to June, 3 in,, Japan; sputabilis (syn. DUlytre 
^uiabilis), ' Chinaman’s Breeches ’ or * Bleeding Heart * Lyre Flower rosy 
crimson, spring and summer, 2 ft., Siberia and Japan, var. olbcy white form. 


Diehaea — Orchidaacx. Small tufted epiphytal orchids. Steins slender, erect or 
pendulous, clothed with small leaves. Flowers small, axillary, solitary. The Up 
comer often prerionged into a short tendril. 

Gm.TURE: Compos^ two parts of osmunda flbre and one part of sphagnum 
moss, smaU pans, which can be suspended and tilt«l for the pendulous kinds. 
Pots or pans for the erect growing. Position not too sunny, shade carefully in 
summer. Water freely in summer, moderately in winter. No decided rest. 
Winter temp, for the species given 60* to 65^ in a moist atmosphere, summer up to 
flo 

Propaoatkw: By division of plants in spring. 

Species Cultivated: D. puta, green and purple, winter, Trinidad; Bradeorwn, 
grem, rcd-flecked, whitish, summer, Costa Rica; glauccy whitish, autumn, W, 
Indies; voginaUiy white, sniaU, summer, Mexico. 

Dicheloetemma^ see Brodiaea. 

IH ch oriaandra — Cxmmelinacsoi. Stove omameotal-Ieaved and flowering peren* 

Culture: Compost, one^third each of peat, loam and leaf-mould, and a little 
mver sand. Position, pots in shady part of stove. Pot in March. Water freely 
hwch to OcL, moderately afterwards. Syringe daily in spring and summer* 
T^p., March to Oct. 75*’ to 85®, Oct. to March 55® to 
Propagation: By seeds in spring; division in March. 

Species Cultivated; D. mosaicay leaves green marked with white, 2 ft., Peru* 
pubiscmuwimtnsy leaves striped with white, 2 ft., BrazU; ihyrsifioray blue, autumn, 
5 to 10 ft., Brazil; eitlata, leaves purplish-green, strip^ white, Brazil. 

Didmonia — Dic/uoniaua$. Greenhouse tree ferns. First introduced late eiffh« 
teenth century, ^ 
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Culture: Compost, peat and loam and an abundance of sand. Po'iiiion, large 
pots or tubs well drained in shady greenhouse or conserv'atory. Repot, Feb to 
M^ch. Water moderately Oct. to March, freely afler^^ ard.s. Syringe trunks 
daily March to Sept. Temp., Sept, to March 45^ to 55®, March to Sept. 55® to 
65®, or more from sun heat with shade and ventilation. Shade in summer essential. 

Propagation: By spores sown at any time on surface of finely sifted loam and 
peat in well-drained pots covered with a sheet of glass and kept moist. 

Species Cultivated: D. antarctica, ‘Australian Free Fern \ 18 to 20 ft 
Tasmania; squarrosa, * New Zealand Tree Fern 15 to 20 ft,, length of frond 
nearly equalling height of plant. New Zealand. 

Die ran o stigma — Papaverac^ae. Hardy perennial herbs. 

Culture: Any good loamy soil, well drained, and a sunny, warm position in 
border or rock garden. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in spring. 

Species Cultivated: D. tranciutianum^ yellow, 12 to 18 in., summer, China; 
UutucouUsy yellow, 12 in., June to July, Himalaya. 

Dictamnus — Rulaceat. Hardy herbaceous perennial with fragrant foliage. First 
introduced late sixteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary* dr>'ish. Position, sunny or partially shady borders. 
Plant, Oct., Nov., March or April. 

Propagation: By seeds sown J in. deep in light soil outdoors in Aug. or Sept.; 
cuttings of fleshy roots inserted 2 in. deep in frame in March or April; divisions 
of roots in Oct., Nov. or March. 

^ Species Cultivated: D. albus (syn. D, Fraxin/lla), ‘ Burning Bush *, ‘ Dittany 
* Fraxinella \ ‘ Gas Plant *, white, May, 3 ft., Europe, and vars. coarortau. giant 
form, albuf ptirpureus, purplish, May, 3 ft., purpureus, dark flowers, and rubra, 
rosy-red. 

Dictyofiperma— Stove feather-leaved palms. First introduced early 
nineteenth century. 

Cultuu: Compost, equal parts loam, leaf-mould and sand. Position, pots in 
shady moist plant stove. Pot, Feb. or March. Water freely at ail times. I'cmp., 
March to Sept. 70® to 85®, Sept, to March 60® to 65®. 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in pots of sandy peat in temp. 8s® in 
Feb., March or April. 

Species Cultivated: D. album, 15 to 20 ft., Mauritius, and vars. aureum, 
furfuTOCtwn and rubrum. 

Didymocarpus— Stove perennial herbs. First introduced mid- 
nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts peat and loam, one-fourth part cow dung and 
4md. Position, well-drained pots in moist plant stove. Pot, Feb., March or April. 
Water moderately Oct. to Feb., freely afterwards. Temp., Sept, to March 55® to 
63®, March to Sept. 65® to 75®. 

Propagation: By cuttings of young side shoots inserted in sandy soil under 
bell-glass in temp. 80® to 85® in March or April. 

Species Cultivated: D, Humboldtiana^ lilac, autumn, 3 to 4 in., Ceyloa; 
rruUayana, yellow, summer, 4 to 6 in., Malaya. 

Didymochlaena — Polypoduutae. Greenhouse fern. First introduced mid-nine- 
teenth century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts loam, one part peat, pounded charcoal and sand. 
Pot, Feb. or March. Position, well-drained pots in shady part of greenhouse. 
Water moderately Oct. to Feb., freely afterwards. Temp., Sept, to March 45® to 
50®, March to Sept, higher with sun heat, shade and ventilation. 

Propagation: By spores sown on surface of sandy peat under bell-glass in 
temp. 70® to 80® at any time. 

Species Cultivated; Z). truncctula (syn. Z). lumdata), tree-like habit. Tropics* 
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Dieffenbacliia (Dumb Cane) — Arauae. Stove evergreen perennials with oblong 
variegated leaves. First introduced mid-nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts peat and loam, one-fourth part decayed 
manure and silver sand. Position, well-drained pots in moist plant stove. Pot, 
Feb. or March. Water moderately Sept, to Feb., freely afterwards. Syringe daily 
June, July and Aug. Shade in summer essential. Temp., Sept, to Feb. 55*^ to 
65"^, Feb, to Sept. 65® to 85^. 

Propagation: By cuttings of stems i to 2 in. long inserted in sandy soil under 
bell-glass in temp. 75^ to 65^ in spring. 

Species Gulttvatbd: D. Bauset^ leaves yellowish'^green, blotched dark green 
and ^>otted white, hybrid; Bowmamiiy leaves blotched dark and light green, 
Japan; Carderiy leaves validated, Colombia; C/ulsonUy leaves green and yellow, 
Colombia; pktOy leaves dull green and white or yellow, S. America, vars. Jsnmannxxy 
leaves veined and spotted with white, magnificay leaves spotted along veins; 
pictOy leaves green, wlute and yellow, 4 fL, S. America; RegirtOy leaves white and 

S een, S. America; Segxiini, leaves green and white, Brazil, and vars. irroraUi, 
uraia and ftoiiJu. 

Dielytra* see Dicentra. 

Dierama (Wandflower) — Itidauae. Hardy bulbous-rooted plant with sword- 
sbaped leaves and long graceful flower stems. 

Culture: Soil, light or sandy. Position, well -drained border at base of a south 
wall. Plant bull^ 3 in. deep and 3 in. apart in Nov. Lift and replant every 
third year. 

Propagation: By ofbtts from old bulbs. 

Species Cultivated: D. pendulum, lilac, Sept., 4 fr., S. Africa; puUhenvnwn 
($yn. Spa/axis puU/urrima)y hlood-red. Sept., 3 to 4 ft., var. albxm, white flowers. 

Diervllla (Bush Honeysuckle)— Ce^n/e/ui^ar. Deciduous low -growing stoloni- 
ferous shrubs suitable for holding banks, colonising or as tall ground cover. For 
other species sometimes listed under this name, see Weigela. First introduced early 
eighteenth century. 

Cvltum: Soil, t^dinary, moist. Position, sun or partial shade. In native 
surroundings grows on banks, rocks and hillsides. 

Propagation: By removal of suckers. 

Species Cultivated: D. Lonicera, yellow, to 4 ft., N. America; rivularis, lemon- 
yellow, to 6 ft., N. America; eessilyolicy sulphur-yellow, July to Aug«, 2 to 3 ft., 
N. America; splendens, similar to D. sejsili/olia, hybrid. 

(^oxgloye)—Scrophulariaeeae. Hardy biennial and |>erennial herbs. 
Culture op Perennial Species: Soil, rich, cN’dinary. Position, open shady 
boricT, or naturalised in woodlands and wild gardens. Plant, Oct. or April. 

• Biennial Species: Sow seeds in. deep in shady border outdoors 

in Apnl. Tramplant seedlings 3 in. apart in shady bed in June. Transfer seed- 
lings to flowering position in Oct. or Nov. 

Propagation: Ferenniab by seeds sown as directed for biennials: division of 
plants in March. 

Pmnni^ Species Cultivated: Z>. dubia, rose, June, li ft., Balearic Isles: 
(sym. D. ambigua, D. ochrvUuea), yellow, July and Aug., 3 ft., Europe: 
ffiMsii, rosy.purplc, June to Aug., 2 to 4 ft., W. Europe. 

Bienuml Species Cultivated: D. lanata, grey and white or purple, summer, 2 
w 3 b.B. Ewom; purpurea, ‘ Co^on Foxglove ', purple, July to Sept., 3 to 
5 It., (Br.); purpurea ghxiniaejhra, has longer racemes and more open 

nowers. Ifaere are niunerous varieties and hybrid strains to be found in trade luts. 

DUlf see AtuUum paeeolens. 

nWimla— Z<gumin0ra«. Greenhouse, evergreen, flowering, heath-like shrubs, 
fim introduced late eighteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts fibious peat and loam, one-fourth part .and. 
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Position, pois in sunny greenhouse. Pot, March or June; firm potting essential 
Prune straggling shoots a little after flowering. Water freely March to Sept 
moderately afler^vards. Temp., March to Sept. 6o^ to 65®, Sept, to March 45® to 
50®. Place plants outdoors July to Sept, to mature growth. 

Propagation: By seeds sown iV tn. deep in light sandy compost in temp, 65^ 
to 70® in March; cuttings inserted in pots of sandy peat under bell-glass in temp, 
65® in summer. 

Species Cultivated: £). ericifolia^ yellow and red, spring, 2 ft., Australia; 
floribunda, yellow and red, spring, 18 in., Australia; hispidoy orange and red’ 
spring, I ft., Australia. 

Dixnorp ho theca (Cape NIangold) — Compositor, Half-hardy annuals and perenn^ 
ials from S. Africa. Usually grown as annuals. First introduced mid-eighteenth 
century. 

Indoor Culture: Compost, three parts sandy loam, one part leaf-mould and a 
liberal addition of silver sand. Pot, Nlarch or April. Grow in cool sunny green* 
house. Water freely during spring and summer, moderately in autumn and 
winter. Temp,, Oct. to March 40® to 50®. 

Outdoor Culture: Soil, ordinary, sandy. Position, sunny, warm border. 
Plant, May and June. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in a temp, of 53® in sandy soil in early spring. 

Species Cultivated: lliese are now placed in four genera as follows: 

Castalis: C. nudicoulis (syn. Ditnotphothrea nudicoulis) y white with purple exterior, 
su mm er, 6 to 12 in., S, Africa; spretobilisy mauve, 6 to 12 in., Transvaal; Tragus 
(s>Ti. DvnorpkothrcaJlorcidQy D, ourontiara D.C. non here), orange yellow, 6 to 12 in., 
S. Africa. 

Chr vs ANTHEM oiDEs: C monUifero (syn. OsUospermum moniliferwn)y yellow, 3 to 
6 ft., S. Africa, but introduced into New Zealand and Tasmania, a shrub with 
small edible fruits. 

Dimorphotheca: D. chrysanthmifolio (syn. Calrndula chrysanthrmifolid)^ yellow, 
summer, 2 to 3 ft., S. Africa; D. cuneata {syn. Colendula viscoso)^ white with bluish 
or copper exterior, summer, 2 to 3 It., S. Africa; plutialis (syn. D. annua) y white 
and violet, summer, 1 ft., S, Africa, the opening and closing of the flowers (really 
dependent on temperature) was once thought to indicate rain; sinuate (syn. D. 
ourantiaca hort. non D.C., D. pseudaurantiaca)y orange, summer, 1 ft., S. Africa, the 
most popular species; turicmsis (syn. D. aurantiara h^briday D. caUndulaua dubid)y 
light yellow, violet-tinged, 1 ft., summer, hybrid. 

Osteospermum: 0 . ampUcUns (syn. Triptrris ampUcUns)y yellow, summer, 1 to 
3 ft., S. Africa; Bofberuu (syn. Dimorphothica Barber iaty D. lila£ina)y purple, 
summer, 1 to 2 ft., S. Africa; Erklonis (syn. Dimorphothrea Ecklonu)y white, with 
violet- blue exterior, purple disk, summer, 1 to 3 ft., S. Africa; hyoseroides (syn. 
Tripuris hyoseroidts)y orange with dark purple disk, summer, 2 ft., S. Africa; 
VaUlantii (syn. Tripuris Vaillaniu)^ yellow, summer, 1 to 2 ft., S. Africa. 

Dionaea— ZVesrrorro/. Greenhouse, herbaceous, insectivorous, perennial plants. 
Are fringed with sensitive hairs closing together when touched. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts peat and living sphagnum. Position, pots or 
pans well drained and partly immersed in pans of water, and placed under glass in 
cool greenhouse. Pot, March or April. Water freely always. Temp., Oct. to 
March 40® to 45®, March to Sept. 45® to 55®. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in mixture of sphagnum moss and peat, kepi 
moist under bell-glaas in March or April; division of plants in March. 

Species Cultivated: />. muscipula^ ‘ Venus’s Fly-Trap white, July and Aug.> 
6 in., Carolina. 

Dionyfila — Primulactoi. Evergreen alpine cushion plants. Similar to Androsacc. 

Culture: Soil composed of loam, leaf-mould, grit and sharp sand in equal 
proportions. Best grown in the alpine house or cold frame. Keep very dry in 
winter. 
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Propagation: By seeds sown in compost as above; cuttings of tiny shoots 
carefully taken in spring. 

Species Cultivatbo: D. pink, sessile, spring, Persia; curviflora, red, 

sessile, spring, Persia; ianihina, yellow, sessile, spring, Persia; oreodoxa, yellow, 
sessile, spring, Persia. 

Dloscorea (Yam) — Dioscor^au^* Hardy tuberous- rooted climbing perennials. 
Tubers, large, oiilky, edible, cooked like potatoes. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny, open. Plant small tubers 3 in. deep 
and 12 in. apart in March. Fix stakes or branches for shoots to climb on. Lift 
and store tubers in frost-proof place in Oct. 

Propaoatiok: By cuttii^ of stems 1 in. long with leaf attached, inserted i in. 
6 tep in sandy soil under b^-glass in temp. 55^ in summer. 

Specibs Cultivated: D. BakUaSy * Chinese Yam \ white, summer, 12 ft., 
Philippine; sethki, * Cultivated Yam % Tropics. 

Diosma— Greenhouse evergreen flowering shrub with fr^rant leaves. 

Culture: Compost, two parts fibrous peat, one part loam and silver sand. 
Pot, May, June. Pinch off points of vigorous shoots in July and Aug. Water very 
little Oct. to March, moderately afterwards. Temp., Sept, to March 40^ to 45"^, 
March to SepU 50® to 55*. 

Propaoatson: By cuttings inserted in sandy peat under bell-glass in temp. 55^ 
to 65^ in Mar^i, April or May. 

Specibs Cultivatbd: ericoidesy white, spring, 2 to 3 ft., S. Africa. For D. 

umfiora sec Adenandra. 

Dioepyroa — Ehtnaaoi. Deciduous or evergreen trees and shrubs with juicy 
edible fruits. Date plum introduced late sixteenth century, persimmons early 
twentieth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, shrubberies for D. armatOy Z>. Lotus and D. 
mpniana; south wail for D. Kakiy except in extreme S. of England. Plant, Oct. 
to Feb. Prune similarly to apple trees. 

Propagation: By sce^ sown 1 in. deep outdoors in Sept, or Oct. 

Species CxmirvATEo: D. armatUy yellow fruits, 20 ft., half-evergreen, Gent. 
China;^ Kakiy * Chinese Persimmon \ yellowish-white, spring, yellow fruits, to 40 
ft., China; iMuSy * Date Plum % reddish white, July, purple or yellow fruits, to 
45 ft., W. Asia, China and Japan; oirginumOy * Persimmon % yellow, July, pale 
yellow and red fruits, to 50 ft. or nK>re, N. America. 

DiptltM'^—Capri/oliaceoe. Hardy deciduous shrubs with flowers resembling those 
of Dicrvilla. First introduced early twentieth century. ^ 

Culture: Soil, moist loana. Position, sunny sheltered shrubberies. Plant, 
autumn. Prune away dead wood only. 

Propaoatum: By cuttings inserted in cold frame in autumn. 

Species Gultivatw: D.JloribundOy pink and yellow, fragrant, May and June, 
>0 to 15 ft, W. China ; ventricosoy deep rose and orange, May, 6 to 15 ft,, W. 
China; ytmnarunsisy cream with orange markings, 10 ft., China. 

l^hylleia — Berberidossa. Hardy herbaceous perennial. First introduced early 
nineteenth century. 

C^turb: Soil, peaty. Position, moist shady borders. Plant, Oct. to March. 
raoPAOATiOK: By division of plants in March or April. 

Species Cultivated: Z). cymosa. * Umbrella Leaf\ white. 

Amenca. 

Diplacus, see Mimulus. 

I^^ladeiUa — Apo^maoeae» Stove flowering evergreen climbers. First introduced 
tnia-nmeteenth century. 

Compost, rough fibrous peat and one-fourth silver sand. Position, 
pots, with shoots trained to roof of stove or to wire trellis. Pot, Feb. 
or March. Prune, Oct., cutting away shoots tliat have flowered only. Water 
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very' liiile Oct. to Feb., moderately Feb. to ApriJ, freely aftervtards. Temp., Oct* 
to Feb. 55® to 6o®. Feb. to Oci. 65® to 75®. 

Propagation: By cuttings of young side shoots 3 in. long inserted in pots of 
sandy peat under belUglass in temp. 80® in Feb., M^ch or April. 

Species Cultivated: Z). oiropurpurta^ purple, summer, 10 fc, Brazil; bolim* 
ensis, while and yellow, summer, 8 to 10 ft., Olivia; Sandrri (syn. MandfviHc 
Sanden)^ rose, summer, 10 ft., Brazil; spUndtns, white, rose and purple, summer, 
8 to 12 ft., Brazil, and vars. amabilu, rosy crimson, Brearl^ana, crimson, hybrida* 
crimson*red, ^nd projusa, carmine. See also Odontodenia. 

Diplarrhena — Iridauai^ Rather tender perennial plants. 

Culture: Deep sandy loam and full sun in the border. 

Propagation: By seeds; division of old plants. 

Species Cultivated: D. Moratay white, purple and gold, 2 ft., summer, 
Australia. 

Disa — Orchidac^ae, A genus of terrestrial, tuberous* rooted orchids, chiefly African* 
The upper sepal is often the largest segment, often hood*like and developed into 
a short spur at its base. The S. African species arc the most commonly cultivated* 
The leaves arc often in rosette formation. 

Culture: Compost, three parts of Hnely shredded osmunda fibre or peat, two 
parts sphagnum moss and a few half*decayed leaves with potsherds pounded to dust, 
or sand. A very little loam Hbrc may be added. A cool moist atmosphere is neces- 
sary and the compost must never approach dr>*ncss. They may grow in a cold frame 
in summer with shading but require a winter temp, of 45® 10 50®. The Odonto- 
glossum house often suits. Air muse be given but draughts avoided. Spikes leafy 
from centre of growth. Species from warmer parts of Africa need much more 
warmth and a winter rest. 

Propagation; The stronger crowns form offsets which may be carefully re- 
moved in early spring and potted. Success is occasionally obtained from seeds 
sown on compost. 

Species Cultivated: D. raumosay rose-purple or whitish to rose, summer, S. 
Africa; iripttalo'xdtSy whitish, suffused and dotted rose-pink, summer, S. Africa; 
unifiora (syn. D. grandifiora) y flowers 3 to 7, large, crimson, shaded yellow, spring, 
summer, S. Africa. From these three species a number of beautiful hybrids have 
been derived. 

Dishcloth Gourd, see Luifa. 

Disporum — LUxactae. Hardy herbaceous perennials. 

Culture: Soil, cool, preferably limc-frcc. Position, half-shade or cool spot* 
Propagation: By seed; division of roots in spring. 

Species Cultivated: D. Hoofuriy greenish-yellow, early summer, 4 to 6 in*, 
California; lanuginosumy pale yellow, summer, 6 in., N. America. 

Ditch Moss^ see Anacharis coiunUnsis* 

Dittany, see Dictamnus albus. 

Dinris — Orchidaceae, A terrestrial tuberous genus of Australasia, 30 or more 
species. The flowering stem rises from the centre of the leaves. The lateral sepals 
are often longer than the other segments. 

Culture: Compost, three parts sandy loam to one part of decayed leaves. 
Water may be required occasionally in the winter. Temp, then 50® to 55 • 
Considerably higher in summer by sun-heat, with shading. 

Propagation: Uncertain, as with nearly all tuberous orchids, offsets may occur. 
Species Ctn^TivATED: D. clboy i to 8, white, or marked tvith lilac to purple, 
autumn, Queensland; longi/olia, yellow or purplish, spring, Australia; nacuUUa^ 
2 to 10, yellow, spotted or flushed purplish-brown, spring, Queensland* 

Divi-Divi« see Ccusatpinia coriaria. 
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Dizygotheca (False Aralia) — Araliaceae. Tender greenhouse shrubs* Formerly 
included in Aralia* First introduced mid-seventeenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts loam^ peat> leaf-mould, charcoal and sand. 
Pot, Feb. to March. Water freely March to Oct., moderately afterwards. Temp., 
Ma^ to Sept. 70® to 80®, Sept, to March 60® to 70®. 

Propagation: By grafting; cuttings in beat; portions of roots in April. 

Species Cultivated: D, iUganiissimat thread-like drooping leaflets, Pacific Isles; 
KerchovtOM, prominently nocked leaflets. Pacific Isles; VeiUhii, leaves toothed 
or wavy-margined, reddish beneath, Pacific Isles. 

Dock^ see Rumex. 

Dodecatheon (American Cowslip)— Hardy herbaceous perennials. 
First introduced early eighteenth century. 

Outdoor Culture: Soil, light loam enriched with plenty of leaf-mould. Posi- 
tion, sheltered beds 00 rockeries, or in borders under shade of trees. Plant, Jan. 
or Feb. Top-dress in Peb. with well-decayed manure. 

Pot Culture: Compost, equal parts loam, leaf-mould and sand. Position, 6 in. 
pots, well drained, in cold frame Nov. to March, then in unheated greenhouse till 
after flowering, when place outdoors. Pot, Nov. Water moderately when new 
growth spears, freely when in full growth. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in pots of light sandy soil in cold frame in Sept, or 
March; division of crowns in Oct. or March. 

Species Cultivated: />. Clovelafidii^ violet blue, May, 1 ft., California; 
HmUrsonii^ caimson and yellow, March, 6 in., Oregon; Je^rtyi^ purple-rose, 
spring, 6 in., California; Mtadiay rosy purple, white and lilac, April, 1 ft., N. 
America, var. album, white, lilacinum, lilac, tadicaum, rose, 6 in., April, Kansas 
to N. Mexico. 


^^8 Rose, see Rosa caninai - Violet^ see Viola canina; «»wood^ see Cornus. 
Dog’s-Tooth Violet» see Erythronium Dens’-canis. 

J^lichoa—L^guminosoi* Greenhouse evergreen twiner. First introduced mid- 
eighteenth century. 

^ Culture; Compost, et^ual parts loam and peat, little sand. Position, well- 
drained pots, shMts twining round trellis, posts or pillars. Pot, Feb. Water 
moderatriy in winter, freely in summer. Temp., Sept, to March so® to 
March to Sept. 55® to 65®. ^ o DO > 

^ Propagation: By seeds sown in light soil in temp. 65® in March; cuttings 
inerted in sandy soil under bell-glass in temp. 65® in April. 

Spb^es Cultivated: D. Lablab, ‘ Bonavist ' ‘ Hyacinth Bean \ rosy purple, July, 
I to a ft., Tropics. > 7 t' k >j 7. 


Dombeym — Sterculiaceao^ Stove ornamental evergreen trees. First introduced 
early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts sandy loam and fibrous peat. Position, large 
^ts or borders in warm greex^ouse. Temp,, March to Oct. 73® to go®, Oct. to 
Ma^ 65 to 75®. Wattt freely during growing season. 

♦ ^^paoation: By cuttings of nearly ripe wo^ in sandy soil under band-light 
ApnI. Temp. 80®. 

SPEcam Cultivated: i). Burgessiae, white and rose, 20 ft., S. Africa; Cayeuxii, 

Madeira; MasUrsii, white, fragrant, Trop. Africa; nataUnsis, 
spectabilis, white, ao to 30 ft.. East Trop. Africa; Wallichiu 
so to 30 ft., Madagascar. 

Greenhoxise evergreen ferns. First introduced early 

■incteentn century. 

Ci^tore: two parts loam, one part leaf-mould, charcoal and sand. 

*} March or April. Position, pots in shady part of greenhouse. Water 
MarSTt S ** afterwards. Temp., Sept, to March 40“ to 50", 
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Propagation: By sp>ores sown on surface of sandy peat in pans under bell* 
glass in temp. 65® to 75* at any time. 

SPECins Cultivated: Z). aspctCy 6 to 8 in., Australia; ccudatc^ 6 to 12 in,, Aus- 
trajia; lunuUiUi (s>ti. D. media)^ 12 to j 8 in., Australia; maxima (syn. D. BUeb- 
noid£s)y la to 18 in., N.SAV. 

Doritis — Orchida^^of. An epiphytic genus; though allied to Phalaenopsis there 
are discrepancies with that genus. 

Culture: Compost and conditions as for Phalaenopsis, but the species, though 
variable, is of harder nature and so more exposure to light and fewer waterings in 
winter are required. 

Propagation: Side shoots seldom or never develop, though the stems are taller 
than those of Phalaenopsis. 

Species Cultivated: Z>. pulchfrrima (s>-n. Phalaenopsis Esmeralda) ^ flowers many, 
I in. or more across, lilac or light or dark amethyst, Up purple or amethyst, very 
variable, late summer, leaves 5 to 8 in. long, rounded, scapes erect, slender up to 
30 in. high, simple or branched, Cochin-Cbma, Mouimein, Siam. 

Doronicom (Leopards^bane)— Hardy herbaceous perennials. 

CtrLTURE! Soil, ordinar>', rich. Position, open borders, banks, or under shade 
of trees. Plant, Oct., Nov., March or April. This genus does well in pots 
for early flowering in cold greenhouse. 

Propagation: By division of roots in Oct. or Klarch. 

Species Cultin'ated: D. austriaewny yellow, March, 18 in., Europe; caucasiam^ 
yellow, April, i ft., Europe; cordatumy deep yellow, April to May, 9 in., Europe 
and Asia Minor; PardaltaneheSy yellow, May, 2 ft., Europe (Br,); plantaginewn^ 
yellow, March, 3 ft., Europe (Br.), var. giganUitm^ more robust with larger flower 
heads. 

DoryaAthea — Amaryllidaeece. Greenhouse flowering plants. First introduced 
early nineteenth century. 

Culture: j^ual parts loam and Ieaf*mouId, little sand. Position, well -drained 
pots in light air>* greenhouse. Pot, Feb., March or April. Water very little Sept, 
to April, moderately afterwards. Temp., Sept, to March 50® to 55®, Niarch to 
Sept. 65® to 70®. 

Propagation: By suckers removed from old plants and placed in small pots 
in temp. 53® to 65® at any time. 

Species Culth ated: D. exeelsCf * Australian Giant Lily *, scarlet, summer, 8 to 
12 ft., N.S. Wales; Guil/ojUiy crimson, summer, t2 to 15 ft., Queensland; 
Palmeri^ ‘ Spear Lily *, red, summer, 1 2 ft., Queensland. 

Dory'coiam — Leguminosae. Hardy and half-hardy shrubby plants. 

Cl’lture: Go<^ loam and sunny position. 

Propagation: By seeds; cuttings of well -ripened shoots after flowering. 
Species Cultivated: D. hirsutumy pink, 18 in., summer, S. Europe. 

Double Bladder PocL see Physaria didymocojpa* 

Dooglasia — Primulaccae. Hardy tufted evergreen plants. First introduced early 
nineteentb century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts peat and loam. Position, sunny rockery. 
Plant, Ocu, Nov., March or April. 

Propagation: By seeds sown 'nr in. deep in sandy peat in cold frame, or under 
hand-light in March or April; division of plants in autumn. 

Speci^ CuLTr\’ATED: D. laevigata, rosy pink, March to Sept., i in., Oregon 
Mountaim; montana, pink, 2 in., spring, U.S.A., var. pra/tuiiana, yellow, spring; 
nivaiiSy pink, April, t in., Rock>’ Mountains; VUaliana (syn. Androsau Vitaliasui^ 
yellow, May to July, 2 in., Alps. 

Dovedale Moss, sec Saxifraga hypnoides* 

Dove Flower, sec Peristeria tlaSa. 
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Loheliauae. Hardy annuals. First introduced early nineteenth 

^^Colturb: Soil, ordinary, rich. Position, sunny beds or borders. Sow seeds in 
April where plants are to flower. Thin seedlings to 6 in. apart in May or June. 
Pot Gulturb: Compost, equal parts loam, leaf-mould and sand. Sow seeds 
in. deep in 5 or 6 in. pots placed in temp. 55^, or in cold frame in April or May. 
Water moderately. Apply weak liquid manure until plants are in flower. Place 
plants when in flower in cool greenhouse or window. 

Species CutriVATED: Z). eUgans (syn. Clintonia eltgans)^ blue and white, summer, 
6 in., N.W. America; puUfulla (syn. Clintenia puU/ulla), blue, white and yellow, 
summer, 6 in., W, America. 

Dowd Thistle, see Onopordum Acanthium . 

Draba (Whitlow Grass) — Cruciferae. Hardy perennial plants. 

Cultum: Soil, ordinary. Position, crevices in sunny rockeries, or on old walls. 
Plant, March or April. 

Propagation: By seeds sown where plants are to grow or in pans of sandy soil 
in April; division of roots in March. 

Species Culttvatcd: Z). aizotdgs, yellow, March, 3 in., Europe (Br); Ai^oon^ 
yellow, April, 3 in. W. Europe; alpina, yellow, April, 3 in., N. Europe and Asia; 
brmufolia^ yellow, June, 3 in., Caucasus; bryoides^ yellow, 2 in., April to May, 
Caucasus, var. imbruata; DtdtoMy white, May, 2 to 3 in., Spain; Mawixy white, 
early ^ring, 3 in., Spain; moUissxmay soft yellow, 2 in., early spring, Caucasus; 
pj^bicdy golden, 3 in., spring, Asia Minor; polyirichay yellow, 2 in., spring, 
Turkish Annenla; txgida (syn. Z>. diacranioidzs)y yeUow, 3 in., spring, Asia Minor; 
s^larisy yellow, 3 to 4 in., April to May, Europe; xxswvria^ yellow, 2 in., May, 
LebanocL 

Dracaena — Liliaaof, Stove evergreen plants grown in greenhouse for the hand- 
some, often variegated, foliage. Some species were formerly known as Pleomele. 
First introduced early seventeenth century. 

Culturb: Gompo^, two parts loam, one part peat and one part leaf- mould 
and sand. Position, well-drained pots in light part of stove. Pot, Feb. to March. 
Water moderately Oct. to March, freely afterwards. Temp., March to Sept. 
to 85®, Sepu to March 5^® to 65®. 

Propagation: By seeds in sandy soil in temp. 85® in March; cuttings of main 
stem cut into lengths of 1 to 2 in. and partially buried horizontally in sandy peat 
m March or April; cuttings or * toes ’ of fleshy roots in sandy peat in spring; 
tops of stems in sand in March or April. 

SPECtts Cxn.TiVATED: D. condmoy leaves green, margined with red, 4 to 6 ft,, 
Madag^ascar; dermmsis, leaves long and pointed, 10 to 15 ft., Trop. AiHca; 

Dragon Tree leaves glaucous, hardy in Cornwall and Scilly Isles, 40 to 
y> ft., Can^ Islands; fragransy leaves green, 15 to 20 ft., Trop. Africa, and vars. 

garden form; Godsefianoy leaves white and green, 
3 It., W. Trop. Africa; GoldUatmy leaves green and wtdte, 4 to 6 ft., W. Trop. 
AJnea; Sonderianay leaves white and green, 5 ft., W. Trop. Africa. 

^^Mccplialam (Dragonhead) — Labiatae. Hardy annual and perennial herbs, 
r introduced late sixteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, light, ordinary. Position, cool, partially shady borders. Plant, 
O^, Nov., March or April. 

mpa^tion: A^ual and perennial species by seeds sown ^ in, deep in light 

jH. ^ April; cuttings of young shoots inserted in light sandy soil 

er hud-hght or in cold frame in April or May: division of roots in Oct«, 
Nov. or March. r if > 

Spegies Cultivated: Z>. Moldavka, ‘ Moldavian Balm blue, July 
“•» E. Siberia; Isabellae, a ft., p\irple-blue, China; Purdomii, 

purple-blue. May, 9 in., Asia, 
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Perennial Species Cultivated: D. ausiriaamy blue, summer, 12 to 18 in«, 
Europe; buUatxany 9 in., bright blue, July, China; grandiflorumy blue, summer, 6 
to 9 in., Siberia; Hem^Uyanumy light blue, summer, li to 2 ft., Tibet; palusirty 
rose, 12 to 15 in., for waterside; Ruyschianay purplish-blue, June, 12 to 18 in., 
Alps; sibiriam (syns. jK'epeta macranthay J^, * Souvenir d'Andr^ Chaudron *), blue, 
July, 4^* ft., Siberia; spfciosum, lilac, June, 18 in., Himalaya; SUwartianum 
violet, summer, i*} ft., China. See also Physostegia. 

Dracunculus (Dragon Arum) — Artueat. Hardy tuberous-rooted perennial. Uni* 
sexual Bowers on spadices surrounded by spathes, very offensive odour when in 
bloom. First introduced early sixteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, sandy. Position, well-drained sunny border. Plant tubers 3 
in. deep in Oct. or Nov. 

Propagation: By division of tubers in Oct. or March. 

Species Cultivated: Z). vulgaris (syn. Arum Dracu 7 iculus)y chocolate-brown, July, 
3 ft., S. Europe. 

Dragon Arum, see, Dracunculus; -Tree, see Dracaena Draco^ 

Dragonhead, see Dracocephalum; False*, see Physostegia. 

DTisnys^Aiagnoliauae. Tender ornamental deciduous tree. First introduced 
early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, good loamy. Position, warm, sheltered borders in favoured 
localities only. Plant, Oct. 

Propagation: By cuttings of ripened wood inserted in a cold frame in autumn, 
or by layering in spring. 

Species Cultivated: D. WinUri^ ivory white, aromatic, April to May, 12 to 
40 ft., S. America. 

Drooping Um Flower, see Urceolina pcndula* 

Dr op wort, see Filipendula vulgaris. 

Drosera — Drosaaccae, Greenhouse and hardy perennial insectivorous plants. 

Culture; Compost, equal parts living sphagnum moss, peat, charcoal, sand 
and potsherds. Position, well-arained pots in moist position in sunny greenhouse. 
Water freely except in winter. 

Propagation: By seeds sown on surface of living sphagnum moss and peat in 
well-drained pots under bell-glass in temp. 55^ to 63^ at any time; division of the 
crowns in March or April; cuttings of roots i to 1 ia. long embedded in pan of 
moss and peat under bell-glass in temp. 65^ to 75®. 

Species Cultivated: D. binatCy white, June to Sept., 3 to 4 in., Australia; 
capensis, purple, June to July, 3 to 4 in., Cape of Com Hope; longi/olia, white, 
July, 3 in., Europe (Br.); rotundi/olia, ‘ Sundew white, July, 4 in., Europe (Br.). 

Drosanthemum — Aizoaccae. Greenhouse succulent plants, formerly included in 
Mesembryanthemum. 

Culture: As Mesembryanthemum. 

Propagation: As Mesembryanthemum. 

Species Cultivated: D* Jloribundum (sya. Mesembryanthemum floribundwn)f pink 
July, 6 in., S. Africa. 

Droaophyllum — Droseraceae, Greenhouse sub -shrubby insectivorous plants. 

First intr<^uced mid-nineteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, light sandy loam and fibrous peat. Position, well-drained pots 
close to glass in light airy greenhouse. Water moderately summer, little winter. 
Temp., Sept, to March 40® to 50®, March to Sept. 50® to 6o®. 

Propagation: By seeds sown on the surface of sandy loam in well -drained pots 
in spring. 

Species Cultivated: D. lusitanicumy ‘ Portuguese Sundew yellow, May, t ft., 
Portugal. 

DryokS-^Rosaceae. Hardy evergreen creeping or trailing plants. 
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Culture: Soil, moist peat. Position, sunny rockery or borders. Plant, Oct., 
Nov. or March. 

Propagation: By seeds sown A in. deep in sandy peat in shallow pans or boxes 
in cold frame April or May; cuttings of shoots 2 in. long inserted in sandy soil in 
cold frame in autumn; division of plants in Oct., Nov, or Meirch. 

Species Cultivated: D. Dnanmondii, yellow, June, 3 in., N. America; oclo- 
petala, ‘ Mountain Avens ’, white, June, 3 in., trailing, Europe, vars. minor, Europe 
(Br,),ti«/tt<i, white, leaves felted grey, Alps; white, June, 3 to 4 in., 

hybrid. 

OryopterU — Polypodiauat. Stove, greenhouse and hardy ferns. Many ferns 
previously known as Aspidium, Lastrea, Nephrodium and I hclyptcris are now 
included In this genus. 

Culture op Stove Species: Compost, equal parts loam, leaf-mould, peat and 
sand. Position, well-drained pots in shady part of stove. Pot, March. Water 
moderately Oct. to March, freely afterwards. Temp., Sept, to March ss® to 60® 
March to Sept. 65® to 75®. * 

Culture of Greenhouse Species: Compost, equal parts loam, leaf-mould 
peat and sand. Position, well-drained pots, borders or rockeries in shade. Pot or 
plant, Feb., March or April. Water moderately Oct. to Feb., freely afterwards 
Temp., Ocu to March 40® to 50®, March to Oct. 55® to 65®. 

Cultum or Hardy Species: Soil, ordinary, light, rich. Position, shady borders 
orrockenes. Plant, Ap^. Water freely in diy weather May to Sept, l op-dress 
aMually with leaf-mould or wcll-dccayed manure. Protect in severe weather 
with bracken or litter. Do not remove dead fronds until April. 

Propagation: Stove and greenhouse species by spores sown on surface of fine 
sandy peat xmda bell-glass in temp. 75® to 85® any lime; division of plants at 
pot^g or planting time. Hardy species by spores sown on surface of sandy soil 
10 shady cold frame; division m April. ' 

^‘pf^odium diss^um,), Tropics: 
^Titntoiu (syn. Nephrodium ulbo-purutctum), Mas<^eDe Is. ^ * 

Cw'-tivated: D. cona>lpr, India, Braail; dteomposite (syn. 


Hamv SPEcm Cultivated: D. aemula, ‘ Hay-scented Fern ’, Britain- cristata 
ff™ America; FUix-rruu, ‘ Male Fem *, Britain and Term,. Zoi^SS 

aSSS^ ' America; Goldiana (syn, Aspidium Goldianum) N 

VSiS; AlypuriJ. 

p„ramJal. Fir« rntroduc^d mid- 

No^iS, Ap;a"‘‘^' " Borders. Pl„,, Oct.. 

IdSliOT ADril- ip.light WU m cold frame or under hand-light in 

» oS’ hand-light or in coidliS 

SraoB Ctn-TAtATEo: D. ,phosc, bine, amuner, 9 in.. Medit. Region. 

Duck Potato^ see SagUtaria latifolia. 

Dneksfoot, see Podophyllum peltatum. 

Duke of Argyu*. Tea-pUnt, see Lycium chiumse. 

Dmty Mmer. see Primula aurieula and Senecio Cineraria. 
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Dutch Agrimony, see Eupatorium cannQbinum\ •Myrtle, sec Myrica Cal^ 
•Woodbine, sec Lonicna Ptriclymenum var. belgUa. 

Dutchman's Breeches, see Dicentra Cuoillcriai -Pipe, sec Aristclochia durw. 
Dwarf Sunflower, sec Ac time grandifiora. 

Dyckia — BromeIiarf(u, Greenhouse, succulent, OTnamcntal, foliage plants. First 
introduced mid-ninctccntli century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts loam, one part leaf-mould and little sand. 
Position, pots in light airy greenhouse; outside June to Sept. Water moderately 
April to Aug., little afterwards. Repot e\’ery hvc or six years; good drainage 
essential. Temp., Sept, to March 50® to 55®, March to Sept. 55® to 65®. 

Propagation: By offsets or suckers inserted in small pots in greenhouse at any 
time. 

Species Cultivated: i>. allissima^ yellow, autumn, 2 ft., Brazil; hreixfolia^ 
yellow, Aug., \ ft., Brazil; /rigida^ orangery ell ow, spring, 1 to 2 ft., Brazil; 
rarijhrOy orange, summer, 2 ft., Brazil. 

Dyer *5 Greenweed^ see Cenisic iinctoruu 
Earthnot, see Ara^his hypogaea. 

Ebenus — Leguminosae. Slightly tender evergreen sub*shrubs. 

Culture: Soil, poorish, well drained. Position, warm, sheltered ledges in the 
rock garden. 

Propagation: Seeds; cuttings. 

Species Cultivated: £. crelicc^ pink, 2 ft., summer, Crete; Sibthorpiiy pink, 
1 to 2 ft., summer, Greece. 

—BignonicciOi. Half- 
in the open. First introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, light, rich. Position, against south or south*west walls. Plant, 
June. Protect roots in Oct. by layer of cinder ashes on surface of soil; base of 
plant in severe weather by mats. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in. deep in well-drained pots of light sandy 
soil in temp. 55® to 65® in March or April. 

Species Cultivated: £. sceber, ‘ fihiUan Glory Flower *, scarlet and yellow, 
summer, 15 to 20 fu, Chile. 

Echeveria — Crassutaucu, Greenhouse and half-hardy succulent plants, by some 
authors included in the genus Cotyledon. 

Culture of Greenhouse Species: Compost, two parts loam, one pan sand 
and fine brick rubble. Position, in well-drained pots close to glass in window or 
greenhouse. Repot, March or April. Water freely March to Sept., very litde 
afterwards. Temp., Sept, to March 50® to 55®, March to Sept. 60® to 70®. Can 
be grown outdoors June to Sept. 

Culture of Half-Hardy Species: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny rockeries 
or as edgings to beds. Plant in May, place in boxes in cold frame in Oct. 

Propagation: By seeds in temp. 55® to 65® in March; cuttings of leaves with 
base inserted in well-drained pots of sandy soU in Aug. to Oct. in temp. 55® to 60 • 
Do not water leaves or cuttings until they begin to shrivel. 

Specify Cultivated: E. egavoid^Sy orange. Sept., t ft., Mexico; c<uspitosa (sytu 
Cotyledon ccUi/omka)^ yellow, summer, i ft., California; eocciruay red, Oct., 2 ft., 
Mexico; farinosa, orange -red, summer, leaves silvery-white, California; gibbi^ 
flora f red, autumn, 2 ft., Mexico; glaiuCy red and yellow, autumn, 1 ft., Mexico; 
reiusOy bright red, autumn, 1 ft., Mexico. 

Half-Hardy Species Cultivated: E. seamdoy reddish, summer, 1 ft., Mexico. 

Echinacea (Purple Cone Flower) — ComposiUu, Hardy herbaceous per enn ials. 

First introduced late eighteenth century. 
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Culturb: Soil, deep^ rich, light loam. Position, well^ained sunny borders. 
Plant, Oct. or March. 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in boxes of light soil in tetnp. 50® to 55^ 
in March, or outdoors in sunny position in April; division in Oct., March or 
April; root cuttings in Feb. 

Species Cultivatbo: E» cmgusii/oito, purplish -red, summer, i to 2 ft., N. 
America; purpuna (syn. Rudbeckia purpurea) ^ purplish-red, Aug., 3 ft., N. America. 

Eehinocactiis— Greenhouse succulent plants. Many species formerly 
included in this genus have been transferred to o^er genera including Gymno- 
calycium, Notocactus, Pediocactxis, Pyrxhocactiis, Stcnocactus, etc. First intro- 
duced late eighteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts fibrous sandy loam, one part brick rubble, old 
mortar and sand. Position, well-drained pots in sunny greenhouse or window. 
Repot every three or four years in spring. Water occasionally Sept, to April, 
once a week afterwards. Temp., Sept, to March 50* to 65^, March to Sept. 65^ 

to 75 • 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in well-drained pans of sandy soil in 

3 . 75® in March, keeping soil moderately moist; cuttings of stems inserted ia 
pots of sandy soil kept barely moist, in summer; grafting on common kinds 
in April. 

Species Cultivated: E. Grusonii^ red and yellow, summer; Vistuxga yellow 
summer, 5 ft., Mexico. * 

Echino^rew— Greenhouse plants with fleshy, spiny stems, without 
leaves. Formerly included in the genus Uereus. First introduced late seventeenth 
century. 

CuLT^t Compost, two parts 6brous loam, one part coarse sand and broken 
bnck, Position, well-drained pots in sunny greenhouses or windows. Pot every 
two or thr« y^ as required, water sparingly. Temp., Sept, to March 50* to 
55*, March to Sept. 55* to 65*. ft- v' 

• ®y sown in well-drained pots or pans; cuttings of stems 

inwrted m ^ts of sand and kept just moist; grafting on other kinds in sniine. 
Regies Ci^tivateo: E. Blarukii, purple, Texas, Mexico; ctwrinnii *^(5yn. 

to^tgiomeTatus, Mexico; mneacanthus, 

‘ 5 ^^“’ ;F<n<a«n, purple, Mexico; pentalophus, rose, Mexico, 

Texas, Rtehtnbaehtt (syn. Cer«<f eaupitosus), rose, summer, U.S.A. 

‘Jtab.r, b^g prickly 

e ■- 8rccnUb-„bi,c, 


Waterside plants akin to Alisma, 

Culture: Soil, any wet mud. Plant, in spring. 

PROPAo^noN: Scc^ or division in spring. 

rosy-whitc, tapering leaves, Europe (Br,). 

-d P»»niab. Fi« 

Nov!’orS|?“’ "'“ -irained «m»y bordc. Plant, Ocb, 

tHriSrSbtW “ April; 

bofmaiicus, violet blue, summer, 2 to s ft. 
I ^^*3 t ?4 ^ ^f^cepHalus, ’palo ^ 
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Echinopsis — Cacia<€(u, Greenhouse succulent plants. First introduced early 
nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts fibrous sandy loam, one part brick rubble, old 
mortar and sand. Position, welhdraincd pots in sunny greenhouse or window. 
Repot every three or four years in spring. Water occasionally Sept, to Apri]| 
once a week afterwards. Temp., Sept, to March 50^ to 55^, March to Sept. 
65° to 75°- 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in well^drained pans of sandy soil m 
temp. 75^ in March, keeping soil moderately moist; cuttings of stems inserted 
in small pots of sandy soil, kept barely moist in summer; grafting on common 
kinds in April. 

Species Cultivated: E. oristaia^ creamy-white, summer, 1 ft., Bolivia; E^rUsiif 
white, fragrant, July, 4 to 6 in., Mexico; Uucuntha (syn. £. cafnp^lacQntha)^ rose, 
summer, 1 ft., Chile; multipUxy rose, July, Brazil; oxygona^ rose, summer, 6 ins., 
Brazil; tubifiora^ white, summer, 4 in., Mexico. 

Echites — Apo^nauoi^ Stove evergreen flowering and climbing shrub. First 
introduced mid-nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, rough Bbrous peat and one-fourth silver sand. Position, 
well-drained pou, witli shoots trained to roof of stove or to wire trellis. Pot, Feb. 
or March. Prune, Oct., cutting away shoots that have flowered only. Water 
very little Oct. to Feb., moderately Feb. to April, freely afterwards. Temp., Oct. 
to Feb. 55® to 60®, Feb. to Oct. 65® to 75®. 

Propagation: By cuttings of young side shoots 3 in. long inserted in pots of 
sandy peat under bell-glass in temp. 80''' in Feb., March or April. 

Species Cultivated: £. rubro^venosa^ emerald greeo leaves, speckled red or 
yellow, Brazil. 

Ecliium (Viper's Bugloss) — Boragxnactoe, Hardy annuals, biennials and peren- 
nials. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny well-drained borders or wild garden. 
Plant, Aug. or April. 

Propagation: By seeds sown i 10. deep in sunny position outdoors in April 
or Aug. 

Annual or Biennial Species Cultivated: £. cr<tkum, violet, July, 12 to 18 in., 
S- Europe; plantagifuumy bluish-purple, summer, 2 to 3 ft., S. Europe (Br.); 
vulgore, purple or blue, summer, 3 to 4 ft., Britain; Wilderetii^ rose, summer, 
3 ft., Canary Isles. 

Perennial Species Cultivated: E. albicans^ rose or violet, summer, 1 ft., Spain. 
Edelweiss, see Ltontopodiwn alpirum. 

Edgeworthia — Thymelcuaceae. Slightly tender, deciduous, early-flowering shrub 
bearing dense heacls of fragrant little yellow flowers in Feb. or March. Allied to 
Daphne, and can be grown outdoors in milder counties and maritime districts. 
The bast is a source of soft tough paper. 

^lturb: Compost, two parts sandy loam and one part turfy peat. Good 
drainage and a lib^al supply of water in summer are essential. 

Propagation: By cuttings in sandy soil under bell-glass in spring. 

Species Cultivated: E. papyrifera (syns. E, chrysanihiy E. Gordntri)^ ‘ Paper 
Bush \ * Mitsumata *, yellow, Feb. to March, 4 to 6 ft., Chioa, Japan* 

Edraiantbuo — Campcnulac^ae. Hardy low tufted perennial plants. 

Culture; Soil, any open, gritty medium. Position, warm and sunny. 
Propagation: By seeds; cuttings made from soft tips. 

Species Cultivated: E. dalmatiais, purple-blue, cluster-headed, 6 in., sumnier, 
Dalmatia; gramini/oliuSf blue, cluster-headed, 9 in., summer, Europe; pumilio, 
blue, 2 to 3 in., June, Dalmatia; serpylli/olins, deep purple-blue, prostrate. May 
CO June, Dalmatia; Unuifolius, blue, fine-leav^, May, 3 to 4 in., Europe. 

Eel Grass, see Vallisncria. 
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Egeria^ sec Anacharis. 

Eggplant or Aabergine^ see Solomon Mclongena var. ejcuUntum* 

Eglantine^ see Rosa Eglanteria. 

Egyptian Lotns^ see /(ymphaea Lotus. 

Eachhornia — PonUderiauae. Tender floating aquatic perennials. First introduced 
mid-nineteenth century* 

Culture: Float on water during summer months. In Sept, pot number 
closely together in bowls of sifted loam and charcoal and flU with water. Reduce 
water gradually till plants are in wet soil only during winter months. Store away 
from frost and restart in temp. 6o^ about March* Multiplies rapidly in temp 
6o* to 70^ r 7 K- 

Propagation: By division in early summer, or by severing the stolons from 
natural runners. 

Species Cultivated: E. azurea, runs lengthwise, 5 to 6 ft., lavender-blue and 
yellow, S* America; crassipts (syn. E. spedosa), ‘ Water Hyacinth rounded 
habit, swollen petioles make it buoyant, pale violet, peacock eye, Africa, Australia 
Trop. America. * 

EUtAgauB—ElaeagnaziOi. Hardy deciduous and evergreen shrubs with insigni- 
ficant but mostly fragrant silver-coloured flowers resembling small fuchsias 
First introduced mid-seventeenth ceniury. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, open sheltered dryish borders or against 
^uth or west walls. Plant deciduous species in Oct. to Dec., evergreen species in 
April or Sept. ^ 

Propagation: By seeds in boxes oflight soil in temp. 55* in March; cuttinn 
IB sandy soil m cold frame m Sept.; layering in spring. * 

Evergreen Species Cultivated: E. glabra, white. Aug., 4 to 6 ft., China. 

fragrant, 6 ft.. Japan; pmgens. yellow, 
bordw^ yeUow^^^^ maculaia, golden-leaved, varugaUs, leaves 

Deciduous Species C^twatbo: E. angustifolia, ‘ Oleaster », aUvery white and 
yellow, June, 15 <0 20 fL, Europe, W. Asia; commulata, yellow, July, 8 ft.. N 

cre^y,. ^ril to May, 6 to 10 ft.. Japan; imibellala, strong 
growing and spreading, May, fruits silver then red, 15 fu, Himalaya. Japan ^ 

Culture: As Acrostichum. 

Propagation: As Acrostichum. 

^OTO Spe^ Cultivated: E. Aubertii, i ft., Nata, Guatemala, etc.; 

6 Trom^ mnstum, Elephant-ear Fern*, 4 to i8 in W Indi^is- 

* to a ft., W. lUics; 1 ^, i to aft ’ 
Bnt. Guiana; mmeosum, 6 to la in., Trop. America; scolopeSdrifolium i ft ’ 

Greenhouse Species Cultivatedj £. Bluemeanum, 4 to 6 in., Assam. 

Elder, see Sambucus. 

EUerberry. see Sambucus nigra. 

Elecampane, see Inuia HiUnium. 

Marsh grasses. 

Elephant-ear Fen, see Elaphoglassum erinitum. 
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ElephADt’s Foot) sec Testudinaria eUphcntipes* 

EliseoA — Amaryllidacfoe. Warm greenhouse bulbous plant. First introduced 
early nineteenth ccntxiry. 

Culture: Compost, two parts light sandy loam, one part leaf-mould and one 
part of coarse sand. Positioi^ well-drained pots in warm, sunny greenhouse. Pot, 
autumn. Water freely during growing period. Keep nearly dry when at rest. 
Temp., SepL to March 55^ to 65^, March to Sept. 65® to 75^, 

Propagation: By offsets removed and treated as parent bulbs at potting tinie« 
Species Cultivated: £, longxpeuda^ white, spring, 3 ft,, Peru. 

Elisma, see Luronium. 

Elm, see Ulmus. 

Elodea — HydrochariUxeeae, Useful oxygenating plants for the aquarium or pond. 

Culture: Soil, aquarium compost or loam. Plant any time during spring or 
summer, weight clumps with lead or stone and sink in position. 

Propagation: Slips taken any time during growing season. 

Spbci^ Cultivated: E. callitrUhoideSy Argentine, Australia; dmsa (syn. 
Afxacharxs uinadensis var. gxganted)n small white flowers enclosed by broad loose 
spathe, S. America. For £« crispa see Lagarosiphon. 

Elsholtzia — Labiatoi, A semi-woody shrub, with growths usually dying back in 
winter but throwing up fiowering stems each summer. First intrc^uced early 
twentieth century. 

Culture: Ordinary, rich garden soil, full sun. Prune back dead shoots in 
April. 

Propagation: Aug. cuttings in frames. 

Species Cultivated: £. Staunionii^ rose -lilac flowers in panicles, autumn, 5 ft., 
China. 

Embothriom — PreUa^ae^ Rather tender evergreen shrub. First introduced 
mid-nineteenth century. 

Outdoor Culture: Soil, sandy peat, dislikes lime. Position, against south 
walls outdoors S. of England, pots in cold greenhouse N. of England. Protect 
with mats in severe weaker. Plant, March or April. 

Greenhouse Culture: Compost, two parts peat, one part loam, and one part 
sand. Pot, March, Prune, March. Water moderately Oct. to April, freely la 
summer. Place plants in sunny position outdoors May to Oct. 

Propagation: By cuttings inserted in sandy peat under bell-glass in temp. 55® 
in spring; also by cuttings of roots inserted in sandy peat in temp. 75^ in spring; 
by grafting young shoots on portions of its own roots in spring; dSso by sowing 
imported or home-saved seeds in sandy peat, in temp. 75®, in spring. 

Species Cultivated: £. couwum, ‘ Firebush \ bright scarlet, honeysuckle* 
shaped, of great beauty, May to June, 10 to 30 ft., Chile, var. longifolium^ probably 
more hardy. 

EiniHa — Composiioi, Half-hardy annual. 

Culture: Soil, rich loam. Position, sunny beds and borders. Sow seed in 
boxes or pans in warm greenhouse in Feb. or March, pricking out seedlings into 
boxes as soon as large enough to handle, and hardening off for planting out in May. 

Species Cultivated: E. sagiUata (syn. £. flanmuc^ Caadia ccccinta)^ scarlet, 
summer, i to 2 ft., Trop. America. 

Empetrum — Emptitatsae^ Hardy evergreen fruiting shrub with black ediUe 
berries ripe in Sept. 

Culture: Soil, boggy. Position, damp, moist, shady. Plant, March or April. 
Propagation: By cuttings inserted in June, July or Aug. in sandy peat under 
bell-glass in shady position. 

Species Cultivated: £. nigrum, * Crowberry , pmk, May, 8 te 10 in., N« 
Hemisphere, var. purpareum^ red or purple fruits. 
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Encephalartos (CafTer Bread)— Greenhouse evergreen plants* 
Fii^t introduced early nineteenth century. Leaves^ feather-shaped, bluish-green* 
Culture: Compost, two parts good loam, one part sand. Position, well- 
drained pots in light part of greenhouse. Repot, March. Water liberally April 
to Aug., very little afterwartfi. Growth may appear to cease for a few years. 
Temp., Sept, to April 55® to 60^, April to Sept. 65® to 75®. 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in light soil in temp. 85^ to 95^ in 
March or April. 

Species Cultivated: E. AliensUinii, 8 ft., S. Africa; eajra, ‘ Gaffer Bread 8 
to 10 ff., S. Africa; horridus, 8 to lO A., S. Africa. 

Endive^ see Cichorium Endioia. 


EnlAmthuB—ETiccuce. Hardy deciduous shrubs with small bell-shaped flowers 
in spring and autumn-tinted foliage. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary, moist, with a little peat and leaf-mould. Position, 
warm, sheltered shrubberies or beds. Plant, Sept, or April. No pruning required. 

Propagation: By cuttings of firm shoou in sandy soU in heat m spring, or seed 
sown in peaty soil in spring. 

Species Cultivated: E. cempemdaius, cream. May, 20 ft., Japan, var. Palibinii, 
flowers red; ctmuus, cream, May, 12 ft., Japan, var. rubtns, flowers deep red; 
wnfnsxs {syn. E. stnohmaUtais), a strong-growing species, salmon-orange. May, W. 
China; pmdatus (syn. E.japonicus)^ 4 ft., while, Japan. 


^mtcon—PapQi^aaae. Hardy, rhizomatous, herbaceous, poppy-like perennial 
First introduced late nineteenth century. r r-r r 

SoU, sandy peat and leaf-mouJd. Position, sunny, well-draincd 
bo^er. Plant, Oct. to March. Water freely in very dry weather. 

Pkopaoation: By division of the roots in March or early AprU. 

Cultivated: E. chionantha, ‘ Snow Poppy white, summer, i to 2 ft.. 


^^^\-Ef>acridauae. Greenhouse evergreen flowering 
shrubs. First mlxoduced early mneteenth century. ^ 

three-fourths fibrous peat, one-fourth silver sand. Posi- 
Sept, to July, sunny place outdoors July to Sept. 

«scntial. Prune shoots of erect kmds 
, f after flowering; pendulous kinds about half-way. 

Sn! ^9 ^o*^?**' Syringe planu daUy March to July. Temp.. 

55 * ‘o 6o^ Stimulants not LscnUal.*^ 
loracdiately they ripen on surface of sandy peat 
^ of shoots inserted in pots of s£dy 

beU-gla» placed m cool greenhouse in Aug. or April. ^ 

Am?S <^twated: E. white and red, March, loose'ly branched, 

cn^n and white, May and June, 2 to 4 ft.. AiLtralia, var 

layering the branches in summer. 

4a:‘ " 3 :: 

Bigcnic hybrid between Epidendrum and Gattleya. 
Xfc^bit IS mtennediate between the two genera. Flowers borne in terSS 
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Culture: Similar to CatUeyas with consideration regarding temp, if a cross 
between a cool-growing species and one requiring more warmth. 

Epidendmm — Orchidactae. Epiphytic orchids, native in Trop. America, Allied 
to Cattlcya. Probably over looo species, very variable, including some of dwarf 
habit. Decided pseudo-bulbs in many, in others stemlike, slender or stout, short 
or tall, fleshy stems and fleshy leaves or otherwise. The inflorescence terminal 
with a few exceptions, flowers solitary, racemose or in panicles. A number of 
hybrids have been raised. 

Culture: The hard-bulbed, hard-leaved species must have a decided rest in 
winter, most of them about 50^. In summer, rising to 80® or more with sun heat. 
The stemmed section mostly needs a winter temp, of 60® and a more humid atmo- 
spbw throughout the year, rising in summer to 80® or more with shading. 
Variation is so great that slight dificrcnces arc necessary in treatment. 'i*hc 
N anodes section needs a moist atmosphere throughout the year, though high 
temps, may not be needed. Compost as for CatUeyas. The Cattlcya house 
provides suitable conditions for a large number but the Barkeria section is suited 
in the cool house, suspended near the glass and though with slender pseudo- 
bulbs needs only occasional waterings, if any, in w'inier. 

Propagation: By division of plants. Stemmed kinds which emit stem roots by 
cuttings taken off below roots. 

Species Cultivated: A selection only — E. advena (syns. E. Caprarlianum^ E. 
osmani/tum)^ summer, Brazil; oromatUum^ very fragrant, in panicles, yellowish, lip 
whitish with red striations, summer, Mexico, Guatem^a; airopurpurtum (syn. E. 
Tnoa-ochilum), dark brownish, lip white, crimson-purple, very variable, var. album, 
has a pure white lip; Brassavolae, yellow, lip w'hitish and purple, spring, summer, 
Guatemala; ciliare, white, lip fringed, various seasons, Trop. America; ^clo* 
Ullum (syn. Bark<ruj ^cloUllum), spring, Mexico, Guatemala; dUliromum, whitish, 
rose-flushed, crimson-purple, summer, Brazil, var. opiabiU (syn. E. arnabiU), rosy, 
crimson-purple, white; Endresii, whitish, luse, violet spots on lip, purplish 
streaked, various seasons, Costa Rica; fragrofu^ dwarf, white, lip purple streaked, 
various seasons. Cent. America; Frederici GulUlmii, crimson-purple, summer, 
Peru; ibaguense, orange-yeliow to red, various seasons, Colombia, Ecuador; 
LindUyanum (syn. Baiheria Luidl^una), rose -purple, variable, autumn, Mexico; 
Math^wsii (syn. ^‘'anodes Mcl/uwsii), dwarf, purplish, Peru, Cent. America; 
Mtduscu (syn. Nanodts Medusae), yellowish-greea, lip purple -brown, fringed, Costa 
Rica; rrulanocaulon (syn. Barheria rmlanocaulon), rose-red, late summer, Mexico; 
nemorale, rosc-mauve, lip whitish and purple, decided rest, summer, Mexico, var. 
majus, larger, lip whitish, rose-bordered; oruidioid^ £• Alooreanum), yellowish, 
red -brown, lip white and purplish, spring, summer, Brazil; peniotis (syn. E. 
fragrans megalanihum), in twos, creamy-white, lip purple-striped, very fragrant, 
autumn, Brazil; prismaiocarpum, yellowish-white, purplish-spotted, summer, Cent. 
America; radicans (syn. E. rhUophoruni), orange-scarlet, various seasons, Mexico, 
Guatemala; Skinnm (syn. Barktria Skinntrx), deep rose, autumn, Guatemala; 
Stamfordianum, variable, flowers on abortive basal growths, yellow, red-spoitcd, 
lip lobed, fringed, fragrant, spring, summer. Cent. America; WaUisii, golden- 
yellow, maroon-spot teo, Up feathered with purple, various seasons, Colombia; 
xanihinum, yeUow or orange-yeUow, various seasons, Brazil. 

Epigaea — Ericaceae. Hardy evergreen perennial with woody creeping stems. 
First introduced mid -eighteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, sandy peat. Position, shady borders or rockeries. Plant, Sept., 
Oct. or April. 

Propagation: By division of plant in Oct. or April; seeds sown as soon as ripe. 

Species Cultivated: E. asxaixca, pink, May, Japan; inieriexta, pink, May, 
hybrid; rtpens, * American Ground Laurel \ ‘ New England Mayflower 
* Trailing Arbutus white, fragrant. May, trailing, N. America. 

xEpilaelia — Orchidaceae, BigeDcric hybrid between Epidendmm and LaeUa. 
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The habit is intermediate between the genera. Flowers are borne on erect scapes. 
About 30 hybrids have been raised. 

Culture: As Cattleyas, but when derived from a warm growing and cool house 
species the individual plant must be studied as one species may slightly predominate. 

Epilobium (Willow Herb) — Ofuxgrauae. Hardy perennial herbs. Showy plants 
for wild gardens. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, shady or sunny borders, or sides of water- 
courses. Dwarf species in sunny rock gardens. Plant, Oct. or March 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in shady position outdoors in March, 
April or Aug.; division of roots in Oct. or March. 

Species Cultivated: £. angustifolium^ * Rose Bay ’ or ‘ French Willow *, 
crimson, July, 4 to 8 ft., Europe (Br.), var. a/Awm, white; Dodoncui (syn. Chamoi^ 
nerionpalustre), rosy purple, Aug., 9 to 12 in., Europe; Hectori, pale pink, summer, 
4 to 6 in., New Zealand; AiWu/um, * Codlins and Cream pink or white, July, 
4ft., Britain; luUum^ yellow, summer, 6 in., N. America; macropus^ creamy - 
white, summer, creeping, New Zealand; obcordalum, rosy purple, summer, 6 in., 
California. 

Epimedlum (Barrenwort) — Berberidauae. Hardy herbaceous perennials. First 
introduced late sixteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, sandy loam, preferably enriched with leaf-mould or peat. 
Position, cool shady border or rock garden; will do wcU under trees. Plant, 
autumn or spring. 

Propagation: By division of rhizomes in autumn. 

Species CucTtvATED: E. alpinum, ' Bishop’s Hat garnet-red and yellow, April 
9 in., S. Europe; diphyllum {syn. Aceranthus diphyllus), white, April, 6 in., Japan; 
grandtjjorvm (syn. E. maeranthum), pale violet and white, April, q in., Japan, and 
vzn. Jii^esctns, pale yellow, pu>lcc€xanj violet; Pmoldfrianumy bright yellow, April 
9 in., Algeria; tinnai^ coUhiaan, bright yellow, April, 9 in., Caucasus; pubi- 
white, pink ^d yeUow, April, 15 in., Bulgaria, Turkey, Caucasus; rubrum 
j rubnm), crimson and yellow, April, 9 in., hybrid; versuolor, old 

1?^ yellow, April, 12 in., hybrid, and vars. mo-sulphurtum and sulphureum (syn. 
^. sutphurem), sulphur-yellow; warl^ense, coppery-red and yellow, April, 12 in., 
hybrid; Tcungtanum (syn. BonsUdiia I'oungiana)^ grecnish-wliilc, q in.. Aoril 
Tol^e (syn. E. nweum), white, 6 in., ros<t 4 m (syn. E. conamum), 


Efripactls — Orchidauae. Hardy terrestrial orchids. 

Culture: For the Britbh species: PosiUon, moist, shady borders or near 

autumn. Collect wild specimens dirccUy aftS 

Propaga^on: By division of plant in March or April. 

e ft E. giganUa, green and rose, striped red, June to Aue 

Durole'^lSv^fT^ (syn. B. lati/olia), ‘ Helleborine ’! 

^avclly loam, Europe (Br.); palustris, purple, July i ft 
moist, marshy ground on limestone or chalk, Europe (Br.). ^ ^ ’ 

hybrid between Sophronitis and 

^ stemmed Epidendrums. So far only two crosses hav^ 

dedded^;JiSSlbSby pn tfae Epidendrum species used; if one with 

aoea i^udo-bulbs, temp, and wmter treatment must be modified E V^iirhi 

'“fV. “f''” branched s.,„. ..™i.aUng 


EpIphyUom-Certoea. Succulent greenhouse plants. Some species formerly 
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mcluded in this genus have now been transferred to Nopalxochia^ Schiumbergera, 
Zygocactus, etc. First introduced early nineteenth century. 

CuLTUR£: Compost, equal paru turfy loam, peat and leaf- mouldy one-fourth 
part silver sand. Position, light warm greenhouse Sept, to June, sunny place out- 
doors or cold frame June to Sept. Water moderately Sept, to April, little more 
freely other times. Temp., Nov, to March 50^ to 60^, March to June to 6^®. 
Sept, to Nov. 40^ to 45^. 

Propagation: By cuttings of stems in sand; seeds sown in well-drained pans. 
Species Cultivated: £. anguliger, yellow, fragrant, autumn, 1 to 2 ft., Mexico; 
crenattwt, white, fragrant, summer, Honduras; WooAm, white, fragrant, summer, 
2 to 3 ft., Brazil. 

Episcia — Stove herbaceous perennials. First introduced mkl- 
nincteenth century. 

Culture; Compost, equal parts fibrous loam, i>cat and leaf-mould with sharp 
sand added. Position, large pans or hanging baskets in shady part of stove or 
warm greenhouse. Pot or plant, March or April. Water moderately at all times. 
Feed with liquid manure when plants csublisbed. Temp., Iv^ch to Sept. 6s® 
to 85®, Sept, to March 55® to 63®. 

Propagation: By cuttings inserted in sandy peat in temp. 75® to 85® in March 
or April. 

Species Cultivated: E. chontaUnsis^ lilac, white and yellow, autumn, winter, 
trailing, Nicaragua; fulgida^ scarlet, July, trailing, Colombia. 

Equisetum (Horsetail; Fox-tailed Asparagus) — Equisttauod* Hardy deciduous 
herbaceous perennials. Leaves, green, narrow, rush-like. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, bogs, margins of ponds, moist shady 
corners, or in pots in a cool shady greenhouse. Plant or pot, April. Water plants 
in pots freely while growing, moderately at other times. 

Propagation: By division of rootstocks in March or April. 

Species Cultivated: £. maximum (syn. £. TelmaUia)^ 2 to 6 ft., Britain; prae» 
aJtum (syn. £. roSuslum)^ to 1 1 ft., N. America, Asia. 

Eragroatia— Grominros. Hardy annual flowering grasses. Native to Temperate 
Kegiujis. Inflorescence, light, feathery and graceful. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, open sunny beds or borders. 
Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep where plants arc to grow in April. 
Gather inflorescence in July and dry for winter use. 

Species Cultivated: E, abyssinuOy 2 to 3 ft., N. Africa; maxima^ 2 to 3 ft., 
Madagascar; pilosa^ i to li ft., Europe; suaveoUnSy 2 to 3 ft., W. Asia; Ufulla 
(syn. £. €Ugans)y 2 to 3 ft., Japan. 

Eranthemum — Acanihattae, Stove flowering plants %vith ornamental foliage. 
First introduced late eighteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts peat, leaf- mould, loam and sand. Position, 
well-drained pots in light stove Sept, to June, sunny frame June to Sept. Pot, 
March or April. Water moderately in winter, freely other times. Temp., Sept, 
to March 55® to 65®, March to June 65® to 75®. Prune shoots to within i in. of 
base after flowering. Apply liquid or artincial manure occasionally to plants 
when well rooted in Anal pots. 

Propagation: By cuttings of young shoots inserted in sandy peat under bell- 
glass in temp. 75® March to July. 

Species Cultivated: £. Ander^oniiy white and purple, autumn, i ft., Malaya; 
cinnabarifumty scarlet, winter, 3 ft., Burma; Cooperi, white and purple, June, 2 ft.. 
New Caledojiia; Mooreiy canary yellow, distinct, Polynesia; nrrwrum, blue, 
April, to 4 ft., India; purpuresemsy pale blue, 18 in., Trop. Africa; tricolor y green, 
purple and pink, Polynesia; variabiUy white, crimson and pink, Australia; WaiUiy 
purple, 12 in., Trop. Africa. 

Eranthis (Winter Aconite) — Rartunculaceae* Hardy tuberous-rooted perennial. 
First introduced late sixteenth century. 
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CuLTUKE* Soil, ordinary. PositioD, shady borders, beds, lawns, under trees or 
on rockeries. Plant 2 ia. deep and 2 in. apart in Oct. to Dee. Tubers should not 
be liAed, but left permanently in the soil. 

P<yr Culture: Compost, equal parts leaf- mould, loam and sand. Position, 
3 in. pots or lai^e pans in cod greenhouse or window. Plant tubers i in. deep 
and dose together in pots or pans in Occ or Nov. Water moderately. After 
fioweriDg, plant tubers out in borders. 

Propagation: By division of tubers in Oct. or Nov, 

Species Cultivated: £« hymalisf yellow, Jan. to March, 3 to 4 in., Europe 
(Br.), var. cilicua^ tM’oader sepals; sihiruoy yellow, Jan. to March, 2 to 3 in., 
Sib^ia; Tubtrgeniiy large, shiny, golden*yeliow, hybrid. 


Effcilla — Phyiolcuauoi. Hardy evergreen creeping or climbing shrub. First 
introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Sdl, sandy loanu Position, south walls or old tree trunks; sunny. 
Plant, Sept, or April, Prune after flowering, cutting assay sveak and shortening 
strong shoots one-fourth. Shoots cling to the wall like those of ivy. 

Propagation: By cuttings or layers in autumn. 

Species Cultivated: £. spuaia (syn. Brxdgtsia spicaUi)^ purple, spring, berries, 
10 to 15 fu, Chile. 

Eremostachys (Desert Rod) — LabiaUu. Hardy perennial. First introduced 
early eighteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, light, rich. Position, sunny well -drained borders. Plant, Oct. 
Of April. Cut off spikes after flowering. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in. deep in light soil in sunny position outdoors 
in April; division of roots in Oct. or April. 

Species Cultivated: £• ladniatay yellow, summer, 2i ft., Asia Minor. 


Eremonis — ^ iacooi. Hardy herbaceous perennials with thick fibrous or cord- 
like roots. First introduced early nineteeoui century. 

Culture: Soil, light, deep, rich, sandy, well -manured loam. Position, sunny 
well-drained beds or borders. Plant, Sept, or Oct. Transplanting must not be 
done oftener tha n is really necessary. Mulch freely with well-decayed manure in 
aut umn . Water copiously in hot weather. Protect in winter by a coverins of 
bracken or dry litter. 

^opaoatxon: By division of roots in Oct. or March; seeds sown in heat in 
spring, growing seedlings on in cold frame for first three years. Seeds sometimes 
take a long time to germinate. 

Species C^tivated: E. Bungei, yellow, June and July, i to 3 ft., Persia: 
^auus, wlutc, May and June, 8 ft., Himalaya; Kau/rnonnii, yeUow, June, 4 ft. 
Ti^^tan; Olg^, Ulac-purplc, fragrant, 2 to 4 ft., Turkistan; robustus, ' Fox- 
. 6 to 10 ft., Turkistan; ShelfordU, orange, July. 2 

orange, June, 2 to 4 ft., Siberia. A oum> 

oer of hybnds arc offered m trade lists. 


C^turb: As Mesembryanthemum. 
raoPAOATiON: As Mesembryanthemum. 

(syn. Mtsembryanthmum Haworthii), purple, 
Africa; vidaudais (syn. M. wlautUns), purplish-pink, Jtme, 

^ genus allied to Dendrobium, but of less 

^ flowers, though freely produced, are small and have 

htUc attraction. Considerable variation is present in the genus. Pseudo-bulhs 

bums, with young growths lateral or axillary. 

haw ^^endrobium, the nature of the species must 

have conaderauoa as regards restmg. The intermediate house with Sir S 
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temp, around 6o® is suitable for the majority, but species from the Far East should 
be kept at 70®. The floral bracts in some are showy. 

Propagation: By division of plants in spring. 

SPECIE.S Cultivated: A selection — E, buolar^ white, bracts yellowish, spring 
Ceylon; bracUscens, white, red, bracts yellowish, summer, Burma, Java; con- 
vallanoidcsy creamy-white, small, many, summer, India, Burma; glob f era, single, 
inverted, creamy-white, reddish, winter, Annam; ornaia, fuscous-brown, reddish^ 
bracts large, orangc-cinnabar, summer, Malaya, Java; panrua, curious, while, lip 
orange, red, pendent habit, woolly, small raft, various seasons, Burma; rhyn- 
cos/yloidcs, white, rose-flushed, up to 300, summer, autumn, Java; veftilia, whitish, 
ycliowisli, pendent habit, brown-liaircd, summer, Malaya, Philippines. 

Erianthus (Woolly Beard Grass) — Crnmincae, Hardy ornamental perennial 

grass. Inflorescence similar to pampas plumes. 

Culture: Soil, deep loam. Position, sunny well-drained lawns or borders. 
Plant, March or April. 

Propagation: By division of roots in March or April. 

Species Cultivated: E. Ravennac. * Ravenna Grass 6 to 12 ft., S. Europe to 
India. 

Erica (Heath) — Ericaceae, Hardy and greenhouse flowering shrubs. I'he hardy 
kinds are of great garden value, suitable selections providing colour the whole 
year round. The majority of these are dwarf-growing but a few species reach 
small-tree dimensions. 

Culture of Hardy Species: A peaty soil, preferably light and well-drained, 
but at any rate lime-free. Erica carnea and its vars. and E, darUyensis will grow in 
chalky soils. Choose open situation and plant in clumps or drifts on rockeries or 
margins of borders or massed on banks or in the wild garden. If compact growth 
is desired, remove spent stems after flowering. 

Culture of Greenhouse Species: Compost, two-thirds fibrous peat, one-third 
silver sand. Position, well-drained pots in light airy greenhouse Oct. to July, 
sunny place outdoors July to Oct. Repot autumn- and winicr-flosvcring kinds in 
March, summer-flowering kinds in Sept. Press the compost firmly in pots. W ater 
carefully always, giving sufficient to keep soil uniformly moist; rain, not spring 
water, essential. Prune shoots to within i or 2 in. of base immediately after 
flowering. Temp., Oct, to March 40"^ 10 45^, March to July 45® to 55^. Soot- 
water best stimulant. 

Propagation: Greenhouse species by cuttings of shoots 1 in. long inserted in 
well-drained pot of sandy peat under bell-glass in temp. 60® to 70® in spring; 
hardy species by cuttings inserted in sandy peat under bell-glass or band-light in 
gentle bottom heat during July and August; division of plants in Oct.; layering 
shoots in spring. 

Hardy Species Cultivated: E. arborea, * Tree Heath white, fragrant, May, 
handsome grey foliage, 10 to 20 ft., hardy only in south, Medit., var. alpina, 
similar, but hardy, 8 ft., Spain; australis, * Spanish Heath ', rather tender, rosy 
red, April, May, 3 to 4 ft., Spain; cornea, dwarf to 18 in., winter flowering, Cent. 
Europe, in many vars.; ciliarisy * Dorset Heath ^ i ft., summer, rosy-red, S.W. 
Europe and S.W. England, with var. Alaweana, rosy crimson; cinerea, ‘ Bell 
Heather \ 1 ft., June till Sept., purple, W. Europe, including British moorland, 
with vars. alboy atropurpurea, atrorubens and fulgida; darleyensis (syn. £*. mediterranea 
hybrida)y very easily grown, rose -lilac, Nov. till May, x8 in., hybrid; lusitanica 
(syn. E. codonodes)y rather tender, prcity foliage, pale rose, Feb. to April, S.W. 
Europe: mediterranea, hardiest of tree heaths, 6 to 10 ft., rosy-lilac, honey- 
scented, March to May, W. Europe, vars. alba, super ba\ stricta (syn. £. Corsica) , 

‘ Corsican Heath hardy tree heath, 8 ft. to 10 ft., erec^ pale rose, June to Sept., 
Spain, Italy, Corsica; Tetralix, ‘ Cross-leaved Heath \ to 18 in., rose-pink, June 
to Oct., Europe, including Britain, with vars. mollis, silver foliage, white flowers, 
and rubra, dark red; umbellaia, trailing, cerise. May, not fully hardy, Spain; vegans, 

* Cornish Heath 2 ft., spreading to 5 ft. wide, rosy-lilac, July to Oct., with 
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numerous vars.; Vtitchii^ a hybrid between lusiUinka and mborea^ a vigorous 
counterpart of the former. 

Greenhouse Species Cultivated: E. Bergxana (syn. E. cuprissine^ rcd> May to 
June» I to 3 ft., S. Africa; white. May, i8 in., S. Africa; canaliculata 

(often cult as E wlanthgra)^ rose, winter, 2 to 5 ft., S, Africa; Cavendishiana^ 
yellow. May, 4 ft., hybrid; coahua, scarlet, June, 1 ft., S. Africa; glauca (syn. 
£. fUg<ms)f rose and green, Aug., 6 in., S. Africa; graAlis^ reddish-purple, 1 ft., 
S. AJrica; hjfanalis^ pink, Dec. to hlarch, hybrid; mammosa^ reddish- purple, 
July {o Oct., 2 ft., S. Africa; melanOitray rose, winter, 2 to 3 ft., S. Africa; Pageana^ 
yellow, t to 2 ft. Sept to Oct., Cape; reg€rmiru2ns, pale red, May to Aug., to 
2 ft., S. Africa; subdivaricaUi (syn. £. persoluta), purple, AprU, 16 in., S. Africa; 
Vintruasa, pink, June, 1 ft., S. Africa, and numerous vars. 


Erigeron (Flea bane) — ComposiUu. Hardy herbaceous perennials. First intro- 
duced early seventeenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny moist rockeries or borders. Plant, 
Oct. or March. Cut down stems after flowering. 

Propaoation: By seeds sown J in. deep in ligiit soil in shady position outdoors 
in April, May or June; division of roots in Oct. or March. 

Species Cultivated: E. atpinus (syn. E. RojfUi)^ purple and yellow, Aug., 12 
in., Northern Regions; aurantiacusy * Orange Daisy orange, summer, 12 in., 
Turkistan; aureus ^ bright gold, spring onwards, 4 in., N. America; composiiuSf 
purple, summer, 3 in., N. America; Xarvinskia/ius (syn. E. mucTonatus)^ white, 
pink, and yellow, summer, 12 io., more or less trailing, Mexico; Uromerus^ 
lavender, summer, 3 to 4 in., N.W. America; nuuranthusp violet-blue, June to 
Sept., j ft., N.W. America; philcdilphiaa^ Ulac-pink, summer, 1 to 2 ft., N. 

Suna^iis speciosa)^ violet blue, summer, ti to 2 ft., 
N. America; trifiduSf deep lavender, May to June, 2 to 3 in., N. America; 
urstnuf, rich purple, gold centre, May to July, 6 in., N. America. 

EriucM — Legwnxnosat. Dwarf deciduous spring-flowering shrub. Introduced 
mid-cigluecoth century. 

Culture: Soil, loam and peat. Position, sunny rockeries, or borders at base of 
a south wall. Plant, May or Sept. 

^opaoation: By cuttings in sandy loam and peat in a cold frame in autumn* 
seed. * 

Species Culwated: E. Anihyllxs (syn. E. pungens), ‘ Hedgehog Broom pale 
blue, spnng, i ft.. Spam. ^ 


Eriam—Scrophularuutae. Hardy tuficd perennial. First introduced early eieh- 
teenth century. ^ ^ 

C^TUR*: SoU, decayed vegetable mould and old mortar. Position, crevices 
ol old sunny walls or dryish rockeries. Plant, March or April. 

Propagation: By seeds sown where plants are to grow in April: division of 
plants in y^ril. 

Species Cultivated: E. alpinus, violet-purple, spring, 6 in., Pyrenees, and vars. 

tender evergreen flowering shrub. The edible 
^ walnut, pale orangc-red, downy, borne 


anJ'sw^of^T™^* j against south walls S. 

a‘ England ^d Ireland only. Plant, Sept, to Nov., AprU or May. 

Pr^e, Ap^. Protect in severe weather with mats or straw hurdles. ^ 

INDOOR G^ture: Soil, two parts sandy loam, one part leaf-mould. Position 

Plant, Oct or 

Sept, to April, freely afterw^ds. Syringe daUy hSy ?o 

bept. Prune straggling shoots in AprU. ^ ^ ' y 

or “ «ld greenhouse 

fta^e or’^Soi^ mT' “ “*** 
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Species Cultivated: E, japonica (syD. Photinia japonica)^ ‘ Loquat white, 
summer, lo to 30 ft., China and Japan. 

Eriodendroiif see Ceiba. 

Erio^oj^uxn—Polygonaceoi. Hardy herbaceous perennial. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, open borders. Plant, Oct. or March. 
Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in light soil outdoors in April; division 
of roots in March. 

Species Cultivated: E. Allenii^ bronze, late summer, 9 to 12 in., N. America; 
depressumy white, summer, 3 to 4 in., N. America; Jamesonity cream, June to July, 
9 in., N. America; ovclifolitim, yellow turning purplish, 3 in., summer, W.N. 
America; subalpinumy white Hushed rose, late summer, 9 in., N. America; 
wnbellatumy golden yellow, summer, 12 in., N.W, Africa. 

Eriophorum (Cotton Grass) — Cyperactcu, Hardy aquatic perennials. Inflor- 
cscencc borne in spikclets, with cottony tufts on their extremities. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, margins of ponds. Plant, March. 
Propagation: By seeds sown where plants are to grow; division of plants in 
March. 

Species Cultivated: E. alpxnxany \ ft., N. HemLsphcrc; angusiijolxumy 15 in., 
Britain; Uuifolwmy 12 to 18 in., N. Temp, and P'rigid Regions; vaginaiumy i ft., 
Britain. 

E^Ttophy^ljuKk—ComposUai. Hardy perennial herb \vith white tomentosc leaves. 
Culture* Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny b<»rdcr. Plant. Oct. to April. 
Propagation: By seeds sown I in. deep outdoors in April or division in March* 
Species Cultivated: £. uuspitosum (syn. Bahia lanaia), yellow, May to Aug., 
12 to 18 im, California. 

Eriopsio — Orckidactae, An epiphytic evergreen genus with stout pseudo*bulbs 
from the base of which long Bower spikes arc pr<^uccd, many flowers one inch 
or more across. 

Culture; Compost, three parts osmunda fibre, one part sphagnum moss. 
Baskets or wcll^drained pans. Rest in winter with occasional waterings, Go^. 
Summer temp. 65^ to 80^. Water freely, moderate shading, expose to light in 
autumn. 

Propagation: By division of plants in spring. 

Species Cultivated: £. biloba (syn. E. SchombiirgkH)y dark yellow to brown, lip 
purple-spotted, summer, Peru, Guiana, Brazil; HcleniaSy yellow, orange-yellow, 
red, purplish-red, pots, summer, Peru; rutidobulbony orange, purplish, lip purple* 
dotted, summer, Colombia. 

Eriostemon — Ruiaua^. Greenhouse evergreen shrubs. First introduced early 
nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts sandy loam and peat. Position, well-drained 
pots in light airy greenhouse. Repot, March, pressing soil down firmly. Water 
moderately Sept, to April, freely afterwards. Prune straggly growths in Feb. 
Temp., Sept, to April 45® to 50®, April to Sept. 50® to 60®. Ventilate greenhouse 
freely in summer. 

Propagation: By cuttings 2 in. long inserted in sandy peat under bell-glass in 
temp. 60^ in March; grafting on Correa alba in March. 

Species Cultivated: £. bwci/olix^y pink. May or June, 3 to 4 ft., Australia; 
inUrmedwjy white and pink, April, 3 ft., garden origin; myoporoideSy rose, March, 
1 to 2 ft., Australia; puUhelluSy pink, h^y, 2 to 3 ft., hybrid; salid/olius, red, 
spring, 2 ft., Australia. 

Eritrichioiii — Boraginaceoi. Hardy perennial alpine plant. First introduced 
mid-nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts broken limestone, sandstone, fibroi^ loam, 
Dcat and aand* Position, sheltered crannies of open rockeries, where foliage can 
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be protected from excessive moisture in winter. Plant, April. Protect by panes of 
glass in rainy weather. ^ 

Propagatio.v: By division of plants in April; seeds sown in gentle beat in sprine 
Spec^ Cultivated: E. nanum, ‘ Fair> B-.rage ‘ Fairy Forget-me-not sky- 
blue and yellow, summer, a to 3 in., N. Temp. Regions; strictmn, blue. 6 in.. iU 
summer, Asia. * 

Er^nm (Heron's BiU)—Ger<miace<u. Hardy perennial herbs. First introduced 
early seventeenth century. 

dry borders or rockeries. Plant, March 
or April. Transplant very seldom. ^ 

Propagation: By see^ sown i in. deep in pots of sandy soU in temp. in 

Aprif seedlmgs outdoor in June or July; division of 

Spec^ Cultivatxd: E absipthioides (syn. B. olympicum), rosy lilac, summer 
•'^*1 , chamudjycuUj, white and pink, April to Sept., a to a in ' 

Balearic Islan^; ^rysanlhum, pale yellow, summer, 6 in!, Greece; ^ corsicum oinE 
summer, trailing, Corsica and Sardinia; guttatum, pink, summer 6 in. 

Region; tru^adt^ violet, 6esh and purple, summer, 6 in., Pyrenees- ’ Matus 
«w.. puiplish-red, summer. 1 to 2 ft., Pyrenees; Momttii, 6 to^ Si whitT^S 
veuimg, Morocco; truhonuuujolumx, violei-veined rose, summer, 4 to 6 m.,^yria 

^p-y-toou.,,. 

mSSTap.^ ' Flant. Oct.. Nov., 

iP Pold tcatpc tc 

purplish, summer, 10 to 15 ft. Urueuav’ ftimioif hi’ pandanifolum, 

Europe; Sbuialba whitA blue, summer, i to 2 ft 

Zabelii, am’ethyst blue! 

Eryngo, see Eryngium. 

subbed, or rockcric. Plon^ 
g^.io'ApSTbi^H^ 'f’" P'““ required to 

aurnmn, i ft., Afghanis^. ‘ reddish-orange, Spring to 

^2^r^SiLriS*W^wJ^LrafgefsSL Choira^ 

ui^^ibly hybrid; L*? = origin 


-- ’»-V'-****> suiDnur*vriiAi*r a^p**^^* a ^ iiuxiimcr. 

'Sp^r.- '"/; 4 == 

see Centauri.,™ 
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Erythrina — Lfgxmi'xnosae, Half-hardy herbaceous perennials and greenhouse 
deciduous shrubs, usually thorny. First introduced late seventeenth century. 

Culture op Shrubby Species; Compost, equal parts loam, peat, well-decayed 
manure and sand. Position, pot in warm greenhouse, or at base of south wall S. 
of England. Pot or plant, March. Prune shoots close to old wood in Oct. 
Water freely April to Sept., keep almost dry thereafter. Temp., Sept, to March 
45® to 50®, March to Sept. 55® to 65®. Store plants in pots on their sides in green- 
house during winter. Place in light part of structure March to June, then in 
sunny position outdoors. Protect outdoor plants with covering of ashes. 

Culture of Herbaceous Species: Compost, same as above. Position, pot in 
warm sunny greenhouse. Pot, March. Cut down flowering stems in autumn. 
Water freely April to Sept., keep nearly dry afterwards. Temp., Sept, to March 
45® to 55®, March to Sept. 60® to 70®. 

Propagation: Shrubby species by cuttings of young shoots removed in spring 
with portion of old wood attached and inserted singly in well-drained pots of 
sandy peat in temp. 75®; herbaceous species by division in spring. 

Shrubby Species Cultivated: £. Crisia^gallxy ‘Coral Tree \ scarlet, June to 
Aug., 6 to 8 ft., Brazil. 

Herbaceous Species: £. herbactay scarlet, June to Sept., 3 to 4 ft., W. Indies. 

Erythronium — Lxliac«u^ Hardy bulbous perennials. First introduced late 
sixteenth century. 

Culture; Compost, equal parts loam, peat and leaf-mould. Position, sheltered 
rockeries, beds, borders, or under shade of trees. Plant bulbs 3 in. deep and 2 in. 
apart in Aug. Transplant very seldom. Top-dress annually with decayed 
manure. 

Pot Culture: Compost, same as above. Plant bulbs i in. deep and i in. 
apart in well-drained pots in Aug. Store pots in cold frame during winter. 
Water very little until Feb., then give a moderate supply. Place plants in green- 
house or window in March to flower. 

Propagation: By ofisets in Aug.; seeds. 

Species Culttvateo: £. albidum, white and yellow, April, 6 in., N. America; 
ameruanumf ‘ Yellow Adder’s-tonguc golden yellow and purple, May, 6 in., 
America; caiifomiaan^ creamy-white, spring, 9 to 12 in., California; citrinum^ 
yellow, orange, and pink, spring, 6 in., Oregon; Dtns^camsy * Dog's-tooth Violet ^ 
rose, spring, 6 in., Europe, and vars.; grandiftorumy yellow, sfH'ing, N.W. America, 
HeUnoey white, yellow base, Aug., 9 in., California; HtndeTsonii^ purple-rose, 
March, 6 in., Oregon; Howellixy yellow and orange, spring, 6 in., Oregon; 
mxiliiscapoidtxan (syn. £, Hariwegxx)^ white to pale yellow, 6 in., California; orego* 
man (syn. £. giganUxim hort.), while, yellow base, 6 to 18 in., Oregon to Br. 
Columbia; purpurascensy yellow, purple, and orange, spring, California; revolu- 
txarxy rose-pink, spring, 8 to 12 in., California, and vars. albxjlorxim (syn. £. WaUonii)^ 
white and maroon, and Johnsoniif rosy pink; tuolusnrunsty deep, golden yellow, 
April, g to 12 in., California. 

Esc^Uoinsi—Saxifraga^ea^ (or Esailloniau 42 £)^ Slightly tender evergreen or deci- 
duous shrubs. First introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary, rich, well drained. Position, against south walls in 
Midlands and in open garden S. of England. May also be planted against back 
walls of cold greenhouses. Suitable for hedges in mild districts and are excellent 
maritime shrubs. Plant, Oct. or April. Prune straggly shoots only in April. The 
named hybrids available are generally more reliable than the species. 

Propagation: By seeds; cuttings inserted in sandy soil xmder bcll-gl^ Aug. 
or Sept.; layering shoots in Oct.; suckers removed and replanted in April. 

Evergreen Species Cultivated: £. txonUnsisy white or rose-tinted, June to 
Oct., 15 to 20 ft., hybrid; floribunday white, late summer and autumn, 10 ft,, S. 
America; UlinUay white, Aug., 10 to 12 ft., Chile; langUyensiSy rosy carmine, om 
of the most popular, does well on a north wall, June, 8 ft., hybrid; macrant/iaj 
crimson-red, June, 6 to 10 ft,, Chile; monUiidtnsis (syn. E, Jlofibunda)^ white, 
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JuJy, lO ft., Montevideo; organensis, rosy red, Sept., 4 to 6 ft., Brazil; bUro- 
eladm, white, June to Aug., 4 to 8 ft., Paiagofiia; puheruUnta, white, July to Sept 
10 to la ft., Chile; punttala, red. July, 6 to 10 ft., Cliilc; revoluta, wiiite, June to 

Aug., 15 to 20 ft., CWc; nbra, red, July to Sept., 6 ft., Chile; viicosa, white. 
June to Aug., 10 ft., Chile. 

Dbcidvous SpBciEi Cultivated: E. virgata var. Phxlippiana, 6 to 8 ft., white, 
June to July, hardy, Chile. ’ 

(Califoriuan Poppy)— Hardy annuals. Sometimes 
sp^cd Eschscholzia, First introduced late eighteenth ccntur\\ 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny well-drained beds or borders 
Prop^atiok: By seeds sown * in. deep in April where plants are to flower 
Thin seedlings out to 2 m. apart when i in. high, 

Species Cultivated: E. califomicay orange-yellow, summer, i to 2 ft Cali- 
fonua. Numerous vars. will be found in trade lists. ' 

Esparto Grass^ see Stipa Unacissima. 

Euanthe^ sec Vanda Sanderiana, 

Eucalyptus {Guin)—Mj>Ttac^ae. Greenhouse and slightly tender everereen tr.« 

mosUy ovate-lanceolatc. First introduced early 

'r'"’ P"' I'af-mould, charcoal and 

“ f? greenhouse heated to temp. 45* to 50® in winter to 
60 ^tr times; dwelling rooms, sunny beds outdooA during summw YhelL^H 
^uom outdoors all the year S. England. Pot. March or Ap?i] outH^l^ 

'■„„t'??,'Sr.'’i““ “ O"- •” April. ?r;ciri«r” 

• Gum \ Australia. * / » 3® to 6o ft,, Australia; ominaJis, 

Eacharidimn^ see Qarkia. 

cen^^;. plants. Firs 

manure and sand. ^SiSn, \«lhd^rained potTo^ sheep 

temp. 85® in plant stove Pot in inn^ ..^^11 ^ f • ^ heated beneath to 

^ down compost Rrrily. RcpltUng not“ ncc£‘morc of«'“th “ 

Arriirntdrr'’ “ AP^U,Tcdy‘"^tcrJSs°"1,j;^^ 

^ta“of StVsS fin^T - «» 

Jtoch; oSset. removed from old btdbs p,“ee3 ta 

»■££ “ao‘D^- 

ifwn. white, spring, i to 2 ft hvhri^ * ft*. Colombia* 

^mbia; white'''’and"""^oJ^“S 

and yeUow. spring. . I, hybridr^iwLm^ doloSia^"'"-””*"' 

■>>^ighteenir«“mry”“‘^''^‘‘'' flowering plants. First introduced 

fl« Cm.x™at Compost, two paru sandy loam, one par. weMecayed manum 
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and sand. Position, well-drained pots in light, warm greenhouse. Pot, Oct. or 
March, placing one bulb in a 5 in. pot. \Natcr very little Sept, to March, 
moderately March to May, freely aficrw'ards. Temp., Sept, to March 45® to 50®! 
March to Sept. 55® to 65®. Apply liquid manure occasionally when flower spike 
shows. 

Outdoor Culttjrje: Soil, ordinary, light, rich. Position, sunny well-drained 
border. Plant, Sept., Oct. or March, placing bulbs 6 in helow surface and 6 in. 
apart. Protect in winter by covering of ashes, coconut-fibre refuse or manure. 
Propagation; By offsets removed and transplanted in Sept, or Oct. 

Species Cultivated: £. bicolor^ greenish-yellow, Aug., 1 to 2 ft., Natal; 
cwiosa (syn. E, pxmctaUi)^ * Pineapple Flower green and brown, Aug., 18 in. to 
2 ft.; pallid flora, greenish- white, a ft., S. AlVica; regia, ‘ King’s Flower green 
and purple, 2 fu, S. Africa. 

Eucryphia — Euayphiaceae. Hardy and slightly tender evergreen and deciduous 
flowering trees of great beauty. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary, light, with plenty of peat or leaf-mould. Position, 
warm open shrubberies with preferably some shade for roots. £. cordifolia will 
grow on chalky soils. 

Propagation: Layers in autumn, or seed sown in peaty soil in spring. 

Species Cultivated: £. cordt/oixa, evergreen, 10 to 15 ft., Sept, to Oct., white 
flowers, requires warm locality, Chile; glutinosa (syn. £. pinnati/olia), partially 
deciduous, 12 to 18 ft., July to Aug., white, hardy, ciiile; nyrnanserxjis, a vigorous 
hybrid between the two species, evergreen, July to Sept., white, hardy. 

Eugenia (Fruiting Myrtle) — Myrtactae. Stove and greenhouse flowering ever- 
green shrubs. The dried lloivcr buds of £. aromatica provide the cloves of commerce. 
First intro<luced mid -eighteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts «uidy loam, one part leaf-mould and sand. Pot, 
Feb. or March. Position, pots in stove or greenhouse. Waicr moderately Oct, to 
April, freely afterwards. Syringe April to Aug. Prune straggling shoots in March. 
Temp, for stove species, 55® to 65 Sept. u> March, 65® to 75^ March to Sept.; 
for greenhouse species, 40® to 50' Oct. to March, 55® to 65® March to Ocl. 

Propagation: By cuttings of firm shoots inserted in sandy soil under bell-glass 
in temp. 55® to 75® in summer. 

Stove Species Cultivated: £. aromatica, * Clove Tree*, 20 ft., Moluccas; 
Jambos, ‘ Rose Apple white, summer, 20 ft., Trop. Asia; malaccmsis, ‘ Malay 
Apple *, scarlet, summer, 15 to 20 ft., Malaya. See also Nlynus. 

Greenhouse Species Cultivated: £. aptculata (syn. Myrtus Luma), white, freely 
borne, summer, oinnamon-colourcd branches, 20 ft., Chile; myriophylla, leaves 
narrow and elegant, 6 ft., Brazil. 

Eulalia^ see Nliscanthus. 

Eulopl^ — Orchidaccar. A large genus of epiphytal or semi -epiphytal and 
terrestrial orchids; widely distributed. Few arc of suflicient interest to warrant 
their cultivation. 

Culture: Usually pseudo-bulbs are present and the spikes produced from their 
bases; a decided rest should be given to hard-bulbed and hard-leaved species. 
A winter temp, of 60® is sufficient for such species. Around 70® for species from 
tropical Africa and Madagascar. AH revel in a tropical atmosphere in summer. 
Compost, two parts osmunda fibre, two parts fibrous loam, one part sphagnum. 
Well-drained pots are suitable. 

Propagation: By division of plants in spring. 

Species Cultivated: £. tpidendrouUs (syn. £. vireixs), whitish, violet-crested, 
spring, Ceylon, India; guinemsis, purplish, green, lip whitish, flushed crimson, 
summer, autumn, W. Africa, var. purpurata, rose; lurida, small, yellowish-brown, 
autumn, W. Africa; nuda, greenish, lilac, yellow, rose, spring, India, China; 
Saundersiana, yellowish, green, marked black-purple, spring, Africa. Many other 
species but few in orchid collections. 
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Eolophiella — Orchidauae . Only three species are known in this epiphytic genus. 
Spikes from base of pseudo-bulbs. Flowers fleshy, beautiful. 

Culture: Compost, t>vo parts of osmunda fibre, one part of crushed potsherds 
and sphagnum moss. A warm moist atmosphere is required throughout the ye^. 
Compost must not get dry, nor waterlogged in winter; temp. 70®, higher in 
summer, with shading. 

Propagation: By division of plants. The rhizome may be cut, behind at least 
four pseudo-bulbs, and growths may develop. 

Species Cultivated: E . ElicaJ>ethuuy many, white, rose-flushed, purplish, lip 
with golden disk, spring, summer, basket, Madagascar; Pectfrsiana (syn. E. 
Romplmanwn)f violet, purplish-rose, lip paler, centrally, disk orange-yellow, 
spring, summer, raft, Madagascar; Rol/eit a beautiful hybrid between the above 
species. 

Eoonymns (Spin die- tree) Hardy and slightly tender deciduous 

and evergreen shrubs. Leaves mostly oval-shaped, green, or variegated with 
white and yellow, In the evergreen kinds; the deciduous ones being grown for 
the great beauty of their autumn fruits. 

CuLTims: Soil, ordinary. Position, deciduous species in shrubberies; ever- 
green species against south or west walls, edgings to beds, window boxes, hedges 
and front of shjmbberies. Plant deciduous species in Sept., Oct. or Nov.; ever- 
green in Sept., Oct., March or April. Prune, Oct. or April. Good seaside shrubs. 

Pot Culture op Evergreen Species: Compost, two parts loam, one part leaf- 
mould and sand. Position, well-drained pots in cool greenhouse, corridors, 
balconies, windows. Pot, Sept., Oct. or March. Water moderately in winter, 
fieely other times. Syringe foU^e frequently in summer. 

Propagation: By cuttings of shoots of current year's growth, well ripened, 
inserted in sandy soil in cool greenhouse, window or frame, in Sept, or Oct.; £. 
radieofis by division at planting time. Drciduous kinds from seed sown in spring. 

Deciduous Species Cultivateo: £. alctus^ 6 to 8 (L, China and Japan; 
europtuus^ 10 to 15 ft., Europe (Br.) and Siberia, * Common Spindle-tree’, well 
known for its brilliant red and orange autumn fruits, with vars. atropurpwtus^ 
coloured foliage, /n/r^-a/60 AZidJhicUi-coccineo^ white and scarlet fruits respectively; 
Ictifolius^ 10 ft., a fine European species with large fruits; fo^luUvumu (syn. £. 
plcnipts), 10 ft., very similar to £. Japan; yedomsis^ 15 ft-* fruit pink, Japan. 

Evergreen Species Cultivatbo: E * joponicus ^ leaves green, 4 to 6 ft., China 
and Japan, and vars« { Ubo ^ marginaius ^ leaves margined with white, aureus ^ leaves 
yellow, albo-varugatusy leaves broad and variegated with white; radkans . 1 ft., 
Japan, and its silver- and golden-leaved forms « 


Eapatorinm — Compesitoi. Hardy and slightly tender herbaceous and green- 
house shrubby plants. 

Culture op Greenhouse Species: Compost, equal parts loam and dried cow 
m^ure with a little s^d. Position, pots in light greenhouse Sept, to June, cold 
^mc June to S^t. Pot, March to April. Prune immediately after flowering 
Wat« m^^tely Sept, to l^ch, freely afterwards. Temp., Sept, to Mar^ 

to 60®. Apply liquid manure frequently to plants 

garden in June, the shoots should be 
pinched. Lifr and repot for flowering in greenhouse 

Species: Soil, ordinary. Position, in open bordera or 
ihwbbenes. Plant, Ocu, Nov., March or ApriL vorucra or 

A™?' ^ cuttings U )^ung shoots in sandy soil in temp. 55“ to 65* in 
M^ch or Apnl. Hardy species by division in Oct. or March. ^ 

Grjmtoousb Species Cultivated: E. atrombens, red, Jan. to March 12 to iR 

Wevmannimum), white’ autumn^ 

H^y Species Cultivated: E. cmnabmtm , ‘ Hemp Aerimonv * 
purple. July, a to 4 a., Britainj ^ ‘ Joc-Pye wLrf^SplL’ 
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3 to 6 ft., N. America, rugosum (syn, E. ageratoides)^ white, $ummer, 2 to 4 ft, 
N. America. * 

Euphorbia (^'p^T%z)~EuphoTbiacta$, Stove and hardy flowering shrubs or herbs. 

Culture of Warm House Species: Compost, equal parts fibrous loam and peat 
with liberal amount of sand. Position, sunny dry part of stove, with shoots trained 
up roof, wall, or on trellis. Pot, March or June. Water moderately Sept, to Jan.j 
keep almost dry Jan. to May, freely afterwards. Temp., Jan. to May 50® to 55®, 
May to Sept. 65^ to 75^=^, Sept, to Jan. 55^ to 65®. Prune E. fulgens in June, 
cutting shoots back to within i in. of base. 

Culture of Poinsbttia: Flowers, insignificant. Bracu, scarlet, white; winter. 
Foliage, green or variegated wiili cream y-\vhitc. Compost, four parts fibrous 
loam, one part decayed cow manure, and half a part silver sand. Position, pots 
or beds with shoots trained to back wall of stove. Young Plants: Place old 
plants in temp. 65® to 75® in May. Remove young shoots when 2 to 3 in. long, 
insert singly in 2 tn. pots filled with sandy loam and peal, and plunge to the rims in 
bottom heat of 85®, under a bell-glass or in propagator. When rooted, place singly 
in 4 in. pots, plunge again in bottom heat for a few days, then remove to shelf near 
glass. As soon as well rooted, trartsfer to 6 or 8 in. pots, keep near glass for week 
or so, then gradually harden. Place in cold sunny frame until Sept., when remove 
to temp. 55^. Shade from midday sun when m cold Irame. Water freely. 
Syringe twice daily. Ventilate freely on fine days. Transfer plants into temp. 
60® to 65® end of Sept. Water moderately. Apply stimulants twice a week. 
After flowering remove to a temp, of 40^^ to 45®, keep roots quite dry and store pots 
on their side under staging. Old Plants; Prune shoots, unless required for 
producing cuttings, to second latent bud or eye from their base, end of April. 
When new shouts are 1 in. long, turn plants out of their pots, remove old soil 
from roots, cut off the straggling ends of latter, and repot in pots Just large enough 
to lake roots and little compost. Place in temp. 65® to 73® from pruning time. 
Repot into larger size when small pots are filled with roots. Place in cold sunny 
frame or pit during July and Aug. Water and syringe freely. Remove to temp. 
55® to 60®, Sept., fe® to 70®, Oct. onwards. Apply stimulants twice a week Oct., 
until bracts arc fully developed, then cease. Alter flowering treat as advised for 
young plants. Beds: Compost, as above. Plant, July. Train the shoots thinly 
to wall. Water freely while growing; after flowering keep quite dry. Prune 
shoots to within one latent bud of their base, end of Sept. 'Femp., April to Sept. 
65® to 75®, Sept, to April 55® to 60®, Average height of a well-grown young plant 
12 to 18 in. Average diameter of a wcll-grf>wn bead of bracts 10 to 15 in. 

Culture op Hardy Species: Soil, ordinary. Position, dry borders, banks, 
sunny rockeries. Plant, March or April. 

Propagation: Stove species by cuttings of young shoots 3 in. long inserted in 
well-drained pots of sandy compost in temp. 70® in May, June or July; hardy 
species by cuttings inserted in sandy soil in cold frame in summer, seeds sown in 
dryish positions outdoors in April, division of plants in Oct. or April. 

Stove Species Cultivated: E, fulgtns (syn. E, jacquinaeflora)^ scarlet, autumn 
and winter, 2 to 3 ft., Mexico; MUii (syn. E. spUtidcns), red, summer, 4 ft., 
Madagascar; pulcherrima (syn. Poinsettia pulchaTima)^ * Poinsettia scarlet, 
autumn, 3 to 6 ft., Mexico. 

Hardy Species Cultivated: F. amygdaloxdtSy yellow, late summer, Europe and 
Orient; Cyporissiasy ‘ Cypress Spu^e *, yellow, June, 2 ft., Europe; epithymoideSy 
soft yellow, early spring, 9 in., Europe; Lathyrusy ‘Caper Spurge*, yellow, June 
and July, 3 to 4 ft., biennial, Europe; AiyniniUs, yellow, summer, trailing, S. 
Europe; pilosa major, yellow, spring, t to li ft., Europe, N. Asia; polychroma, 
yellow, spring, 12 in., Europe; sikkirrunsis, yellow, 2 iE, E. Himalaya; Wulftnii 
yellow, summer, 3 ft., Europe. 

Eopritchardia — Palmae. Warm greenhouse fan palms. First introduced late 
nineteenth century. 

Cultvre: Compost, two parts peat and one part of loam and sand. Position, 
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well-drained pots in light part of stove. Pot, Feb. to April. Water moderately 
Oct. to March, freely afterwards. Syringe twice daily March to Sept., once daOy 
Sept, to March. Temp., March to Sept. 65° to 75“, Sept, to March 55“ to es**. 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in light, rich soil in temp. 80° to 90'’ 
Feb., March or April. 

Species Cultivated: B. Martii, 4 to M> ft., Sandwich Islands; baciRea, ao to 
30 ft., Fiji; Thurstonii, 4 to 10 ft., Fiji. 

European Palm, see Chanuurops humilis. 

Eurya — Theacetu (or Temstroemioeeae). Slightly tender evergreen shrubs. 

Culture: Compost, two parts loam, one part peal and sand. Position, pots in 
cool greenhouse, dwelling-rooms or windows. Pot, March or April. Water 
moderately in winter, freely other times. E. japonifa may be grown outdoors in 
S. of England and Ireland. Requires protection when young. 

^opaoation: By cuttings of young shoots inserted in sandy soil in temo 60“ 
to 65* in spring. 

Species Cultivated; E.japoniea, 5 ft., India, China and Japan, var. varieeata, 
leaves green and creamy-white. For E. ochracta, see Clcyera. 

Eury^tHn—AtJuayllidauat. Stove bulbous plants. First introduced mid-eisrht- 
tenth century, ® 

Culture: Compost, three parts sandy loam, one part leaf-mould and sand. 
Pontion, wcU-dram^ pots m light part of stove. Pot, Feb. Water freely March 

"sepal's *■” “ 

Propaga^on: By offsets removed and placed singly in small pots in Feb. 
Spec^ Cultivated: E. Cunnm^Aamii, ‘ Brisbane Lily white, July. 1 ft. 
Australia; ^Ivestru, white, spring, i to i* ft.. Malaya and Australik.*^ ^ * 

®"'““««tal.Ieavcd palms. First introduced 

leaf-mould and sand. Pot Feb 
fromto?’ stove. Water freely always. Shade 

" ^®P^- 70“ to 85*, Sept, to March bo° to 65®. 

sp^g. ‘ “■ ^ temp. 85® in 

t*> ao ft-. Trop. America; oUracea, 10 to 20 
Evening Primrose, see Oenothera biennis. 

Evergreen Candytuft, see /irrir -Oak, see /for 

Fira, mid. 

"o 77“- 

6 Cm.™,*™,: £. Suiah-Ulac, Oc,.. 

t Pun-Uah-bW, , ft., cwcn; 
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Propagation: By seeds sown in sandy soil in cold frame in spring or autumn* 
cuttings of young shoots inserted in sandy soil under bell-glass in summer. * 

Species Cultivated: E. Giraldii, white, May, lO ft., N. and W. China, and 
'ar. H^Usonii with very large flowers; Korolkowii (syn. E. Albrrlii), while, May, 
12 ft., probably the best species, grows well in chalk, Turkistan; macrantka^ 
hybrid between E. racemosa and E. Korolkowii^ ft., vigorous upright habit, white, 
April, May; racemosa (syn. E. grandijlora)^ white, May, lo ft., very free flowering! 
N. China. 


Fabiana (False Heath) — Solanauae^ Rather tender flowering evergreen shrubs 
with heath-like foliage and flowers. First introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, protected by south or west walls; c^ 
^cenhouses N. of England. Plant, Oct, or April. Water plants in pots moderately 
in winter, freely in summer. Repot, March or April. 

Propagation: By cuttings of firm young shoots inserted in sandy soil under 
bell-glass in cold greenhouse, or in cold frame in March or April. 

Species Cultivated: F, imbricata^ white. May, only hardy in the south, or 
sheltered positions elsewhere, to 8 ft., Chile, vars. a fairly hardy form for 

the rockery, and violaccoy newer form, more hardy than the type. 

F^^opyvusxi—Polygoruiceae. Hardy annual. Grown for seed for pheasant and 
poultry feeding; also for ploughing or digging in as a green manure. Good bee 
plant. 

Culture: Soil, light, sandy or well drained; clay unsuitable. Sow in May io 
shallow drills 6 in. to 8 in. apart. Harvest when greatest amount of seed has 
matured, as seeds do not ripen all at once. Cut early in morning when moist 
with dew. Dig in as green manure when flowering begins. 

Species Cultivated: F. cscxdcniwn^ * Buckwheat*, pink and white, summer, 
3 ft., Cent. Asia. 

Fagus (fittch)—FagaceQe. Hardy deciduous trees. 

CuLTu^: Soil, sandy or chalky, and gravelly loam. Position, open dryish 
shrubberies, lawns, copses; also good seaside tree. Plant. Oct. to Feb. Common 
species {F. ^Ivatica) is a good hedge shrub; plant g in. apart and keep sides closely 
trimmed. Timber used for making joiners’ tools, gun stocks, saddle trees and 
wheel felloes. 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in ro%vs 15 in. apart in March or April, 
transplanting seedlings when two years old; variegated kinds by grafting in March 
on common species. 

Species Cultivated: F*. ^Ivatica^ * Common Beech 70 to 80 ft., deciduous, 
Europe (Br.), and vars. airopunicca, * Copper Beech laciniala^ ‘ Cudeaf Beech 
pendula^ * Weeping Beech purpurea y ‘ Purple Beech 

Fair Maids of February^ see Calanthus nivalisy *of France, •of Kent, see 

Ranunculus aconitifolius^ 

Fairy Moss, see AzoUa. 

False Aralia, see Dizygotheca; •Acacia, see Robinia; •Dragonshead, 
see Physostegia; -Hellebore, see Veratrum; •Indigo, sec Baptisia; 
-Mitre wort, see Tiarclla cordi/olia; -Plantain, see //r/iro/ikz -Solomon^s 

Seal, see SmiJacina; -Spiraea, see Sorbaria; -Tamarisk, see Myricaria. 

Farewell-to-Spring, see Codetta amoena. 

Fatsia— Hardy or slightly tender evergreen shrub. A popular room 
or greenhouse plant. First introduced early nineteenth century. 

Greenhouse Culture: Compost, two parts sandy loam, one part leaf-mould, 
decayed manure and sand. Position, well-drained pots in cool greenhouse or 
dwelling room. Pot or plant, Feb. to April. Water moderately Sept, lo April 
freely afterwards. Temp., Sept, to April 40^ to 50^, April to Sept. 55"^ to 65^* 
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Outdoor Culture: SoU, ordinary, well drained. Position, sheltered, partially- 
jhaded shrubberies, requires protection in severe weather. Plant, May. 

Propagation: By cuttings of roots in light soil in temp. 8o^ in March or Aprii; 
variegated kinds by grafting on common species in temp. 75* in March or April, 
tail plants by stem^rooting in spring. 

Species Cultivated: F* japonica (syn. Aralia Suboldii^ A, japonica)^ ^Japanese 
Aralia * or ‘ Figlcaf Palm leaves green, palmate, 6 to 15 ft., Japan, varie* 
gated vars. 

Vmeo^riai-^Aizoacooi. Greenhouse succulent plants. 

Culture: Compost, six parts sharp sand, three parts rich loam, two parts leaf- 
mould, one part each mortar rubble and crushed brick. Position, well-drained 
pots in sunny greenhouse or window, or bed on greenhouse staging. Plant or pot. 
May. Water freely in autumn and winter, less freely spring and summer. Temp., 
Oct. to Mar. 45* to 55% April to Sept, 55^ and over. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in dose atmosphere, temp. 55* to 60®, April or 
Sept.; stem cuttings, which should Hrst be dried, May or June, temp. 6o*. 

Specim Cultivated: F. albuUns, ycUow, Aug. to Nov., S. Africa; BritUniae, 
yeUow, Aug. to Noy., S. Africa; felina (syn. Mtsmbryanihemum felinum)^ yellow, 
Aw* to Nov., S. Africa; lupina (syn. M. lupinum)^ yellow, Aug. to Nov., S. 
^ca; Ugnm (syn. M. tigruium), yellow, Aug. to Nov., S. Africa; tuberculosa 
(syn. M. tuberculostan), yellow, Aug. to Nov., S. Africa. 

MeHjmS*^^******^ Mmyemthaceae). Hardy aquatic perennial, allied to 

Position, shallow stream pools, ponds, 

Propao^on: By inserting pieces of creeping stem in the mud, March to Oct. 

(syn. Mer^anthes Crista-galli, Nephro^ryllidum 
Cnsta-gaUi), white, i to a ft., N. America to Alaska. o > y tv 

Feather Grass, see Stipa; .Hyacinth, see Muscari amosum var. monslrosum. 
Feathery Bamboo, see Bambusa vulgaris. 

introduced late eighteenth century, 
open rockeries or borders. ^ 

to^w. borders m May; or outdoors m April where plait are 

'■ 

Fto, ta,rcdu«d U,e 
P"** leaf-mould with a liberal 

aJSS* •S^ilounaoa, white and purplish, autumn, to i8 ft., S. 

annuals or biennials and sub-shrubs 

Cm-Tr,*™,: K a^,u,UU. (.yn. ■ Blu. Marguerite •, 
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blue, June to Aug., 12 to 18 in., sub-shrub, S. Africa; Bergeriana, blue, dwarf, 
summer, annual, S. Africa; petiolaUiy rose to blue, summer, prostrate sub-shrub* 
S. Mrica; terulla (syn. F.fragilis), pale blue, summer, 12 to 14 in., annual, s! 
Africa. 

Fendlera — Saxifrageueas (or Hydtangeactat) , Slightly tender deciduous flowering 
shrub; does not suceed well in this climate. First introduced late nineteenth 
century. 

Culture: Soil, sandy loam. Position, sunny rockeries or against S. or S.W. 
wails. Plant, Nov. to Feb. 

PROPAOATtON: By cuttings of young growth during June or July under bell* 
glass in gentle bottom heat. 

Species Cultivated: F, rupicola^ white or rose-tinted, Mav to Tune, 2 to 6 ft.. 
S.W. United States. 

Fennel^ see Foeniculum vulgare\ ^Flower^ see Nigella. 

Fenugreek, see Trigonella Foenutn^Graecum. 

Ferocactus (Hedgehog Cactus) — Cactacea^. Greenhouse succulent plants, 

formerly included in the genus Echinocactus. 

Culture: Compost, two parts fibrous sandy loam, one part brick rubble, old 
mortar rubble and sharp sand. Position, well-drained pots or pans in sunny 
greenhouse or window. Repot every two or three years in spring. Water only 
occasionally Sept, to April, once a week afterwards. Temp., Sept, to March 50® 
to 55®, March to Sept. 65® to 75®. 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in, deep in well-drained pots or pans of sandy 
soil in temp. 75® in spring, keeping soil moderately mobt; cuttings of stems inserted 
in small pots of sandy soil kept barely moist in summer; grafting on common 
kinds in April. 

Species Cultivated: F. acanihotUs (syn. F. LeconUt)^ lemon-yellow, summer, 
Mexico; {ylindraceuSy yellow, summer, Colorado; latispinus (syn. F. cornigera)^ 
purple, summer, Mexico. 

Ferraria (Black Iris) — Iridaceae. Half-hardy deciduous bulbous plant. First 
introduced mid-eighteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts sandy loam, one part peat. Position, cool green- 
house. Pot, Nov. Place bulbs with point just below surface and 1 to 2 in. apart* 
Water occasionally Nov. to Feb; moderately Feb. to June; keep quite dry July 
to Nov. Temp., Nov, to Feb. 40® to 45®, Feb. to June, 50® to 60®. 

Species Cultivated: F. onllurosa, green and brown, June, 6 in., S. Africa; 
undulatCj brown and purple, March and April, 6 to 8 in., S. Africa. 

Ferula — Umbelliferoi. Hardy herbaceous plants with elegant, fern-like, deep 
green foliage. First introduced late sixteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, open, margins of shrubberies, borders, 
ponds, isolated on lawns and summits of rockeries or banks. Plant, Nov. to March* 
Propagation: By seeds sown in Sept, or Nov. in light soil outdoors, trans- 
planting seedlings following summer; division of roots in Oct. or Nov. 

Species Cultivated: F. communis^ ‘ Giant Fennel \ yellow, June, 8 to 12 ft., 
Medit. Region, var. glauca^ yellow; iistgiUina^ yellow, June, 6 to 8 ft., N. Africa, 

Fescue^ see Fcstuca* 

Festuca — GrarntTUtu, Hardy perennial grass. 

Outdoor Culture; Soil, ordinary. Position, edgings of flower beds or borders. 
Plant, Sept., Oct., March or April. 

Pot Culture: Compost, two parts good soil, one part leaf-mould and sand. 
Position, cold w warm greenhouses and windows. Pot, March or April. V^ ater 
moderately in winter, freely other times. 

Propagation: By seeds sown outdoors in April; division in March or April. 
Species Cultivated: F* ouina glauca, ‘ Fescue Grass leaves bristly, glaucous 
green, 6 in., Britain* 
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Feverfew, see Chrysanthemum Partfunium. 

Fzcas (Fig) — Moraeeae. Stove, greenhouse and hardy deciduous and evergreen 
trees and shrubs. Flowers unisexual, borne inside the fruit. F. Carica bears the 
edible fruit of commerce. 

CuLTURB OP Tender Species: Compost, three parts loam, one part peat and 
sand. Position, erect species {F, rlnstica. etc.) in pots in stove, greenhouse or 
dwelling rooms; creeping species {F. pumila) in beds with shoots clinging to walls, 
rockeries, etc. Pot or plant, Feb., March or April. Water moderately Oct. to 
March, freely afterwards. Syringe stove species daily Feb. to Aug. Temp, foi 
stove species, 55® to 65® Oct. to Feb., 75^ to 85® Feb. to Oct.; lor greenhouse 
species, 50^ to 55® Sept, to March, 60® to 70® March to Sept. 

Culture op Indiarubber Plant in Rooms: Compost, sec above. Position, 
light, near window, away from draughts. Pot, March or April. Water once a 
week Nov. to March, nvicc and three times weekly other times. Temp., Sept, to 
April 40® to 50®, April to Sept. 55® to 60®. Sponge leaves weekly. 

Outdoor Culture Summer: Plunge pots to rim in sunny beds middle of 
June. Lift and place in greenhouse again in Sept. Water freely daily. 

Ootdoor Culture op Fio: Compel, two parts fibrous loam, one part brick 
mbbish and old mortar. Position, against south or south-west walls. Plant, April, 
in border 2 ft. deep and 3 ft. wide, enclosed with brick or concrete wail. Mode of 
bearing: Entire length of previous year’s shoots; only one crop borne outdoors 
m England. Prune, April or July, simply removing deformed, dead, or very weak 
branches. Pinch poinu off vigorous young shoots in July. Apply liquid manure 
^Aug. to trees bearing heavily. Figlets size of filberts remove in Sept, or 
Oct. Protect branches in Dec. with straw or mats, removing both in April. 

Culture op Fio under Glass: Compost, position, border, time of plLiting as 
aTOvc. Branches trained up roof or against wall. Mode of bearing: On shoots 
of prcviom year’s growth for first crop; those of current year for second crop, 
^unc and pinch ^ above. Disbud young shoots when too many are forming. 
Water and syri^e ireely to summer. Apply liquid manure occasion^y in summer 
Temp, for foremg, 50® to 65®. 

Pot CuLTUM op Fio: Compost, turfy loam, little bonemeal. Position, ordinary 
greenhouse, vinery or foremg bouse. Pot, Nov. to AprU. Size of pots, 10 or 12 in 
Wawr freely when growng, very litde when not. Apply Uquid manure twice 
weekly to trees bca^g fruiC Syringe daily when in growth. Pinch points off 
young shoou wh<m latter arc 9 m. long. Protect pots with covering of su^aw Nov 
to J^n» and partially expose branches to the air. 

Propagation: Tender species by cuttings of shoots inserted in sandy peat in a 

iftSSied cuttings of stem i in. long, and with one leaf 

-Ij I • burying stem portion m soil and supporting leaf with a stake 

in case of taU india-rubber plants m 

m wU ^ before mserting 

in sou. kig by seeds sown m light soil m a temp, of 65" to 70“ in Ian after 

wiTth'^ seedimgs on in pots until they bear fruit a^d it be seen’if they 
Wl of*u cuttings of previous year’s shoots 6 in. long and having a 

hi^e^de inserted in a warm border outdoors or in p®ots 

g Ue h^t between Oct. and March; cuttings of young shoots r or a in Inna 
removed with a heel of older wood, and inserted m%ts®of Hght “il ^®a 

i*y«'‘i"g sboots in summer; grafting by 
in July; suckers ii lutum^. ^ 
3 oT^^ ft benghalams, ‘ Banyan Tree Ihiits round, red 

Ircen^ild' leaves bronzy-red. Society Islands; Chauouri, leaves ' 

^ unknown; dwersifolia, leaves bright green, Malava* 

=*E 
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a good plant for covering walls, Japan, var. minima^ smaller; radkans varUgatOf 
leaves variegated with silver; rubiginosa (syn, F. atutralis), leaves with a rusty 
appearance underneath, Australia, and var. varugata. 

Hardy Species Cultivated: F. cctxco^ ‘ Fig Niedit. Region; introduced mid* 
sixteenth century. 

Field Balm see GUcoma hiderocea^ 

Fig Marigold, see (Mesembryanthemum); -Tree, see Ficus. 

Filbert, see Corylus maxima. 

Fill pend ula (Meadowsweet) — Rosactao. Hardy herbaceous perennials, formerly 
included in Spiraea. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary, well manured for F. Ulmaria. Position, open sunny 
borders and wild gardens. Plant, Oct. to Nov., or March to April. 
Propagation: Bv division in spring. 

SPECtBS Cultivated: F. camtschaiica (syns. Spiraea camtschatka^ F. kamtschatka)^ 
white, June, 6 to 8 ft., Manchuria, Kamtchatka; hexap^tala (syns. Spiraea and 
Ulmaria Filipendula)^ ‘ Dropwort white, June, 2 to 3 ft., Europe; palmata (syn. 
Spiraea digitate), white, 2 to 3 ft,, July and Aug., N.E. Asia; purpurea (often 
cultivated as Spiraea palmata), pink or purple, 2 to 4 ft., July and Aug., Japan, 
var. elegans, white; rubra (syns. Ulmaria rubra. Spiraea lobata), * Queen of the 
Prairie *, pink, 4 to 8 ft., N. America, var. venusta (syn. Spiraea venusta), deep pink, 
Ulmaria (syn. Spiraea UlmaruC), ‘ Common Meadowsweet white, June, to 6 ft., 
Europe (inch Britain), W. Asia, var. plenum, double; vulgaris (syns. F. hexapetala^ 
Spiraea Filiperulula), * Dropwort white, June, i to 3 ft., Europe (inch Britain), 
var. plenum, double. 

Finocchioi see Foenkulum otdgare var. duUe. 

WiTf see Abies; -Club Moss, see Lycopodium Selago. 

Fire Bush, see Embothrium coccineum; -Pink, see Silene virginka; « thorn, see 
Pyracantiia; -weed see Epilobium angustifolium. 

Fire-cracker Flower, {Okhelostemma Ioa^Maia)p see Brodiaea. 

Fishbone Thistle, sec Cirstum Diacantha. 

Fittonia — Acanthaceae. Warm greenhouse, ornamental, perennial, trailing 
plants with white or coloured veins on the leaves. First introduced mid*aine- 
teenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts peat, loam and sand. Position, shallow pans, 
pots, or surface of beds in shady part of plant stove. Water moderately Nov. to 
Feb., freely afterwards. Temp., Oct. to March 55® to 60®, March to Oct. 65^ 
to 75®. 

Propagation: By cuttings of firm shoots inserted in sandy soil in temp. 75® to 
85^ under belUglass in Feb., March or April; division of plants in Feb. or March, 
Species Cultivated: F. gigantea, leaves green, veined with red, 12 to 15 in., 
Peru; Verschaffeltii, leaves green, veined with red, 8 in., Peru, vars. argyrojieurap 
leaves veined white, and Pearcei, leaves glaucous below with carmine veins. 

Flag, see Iris germanka. 

Flamboyant, sec Delonix regia. 

Flame Flower, see Tropaeolum specioswn. 

Flamingo Plant, see Anthurium. 

Flannel Flower, see Aettnoius Heliantki\ -Plant, see Verbascum TTiapsus. 

Flase, see Linum. 

Fleabane, see Erigeron. 

Floating Fern, see Ceratopteris; -Heart, see Nymphoidcs; -Water Plantain, 
see Luronium. 
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Flower* of-an^hoor 9 sec Hibiscus Trionum\ *of*the*We6t*Wmd9 see Zephyr, 
anthes. 

Flowering Ash^ see Ftaxinus OmuSf •Gamntt see Ribes sanguineiim\ •Dogwood^ 
see Comus Jlorida; ^Moss^ see Pjixidant/ura bcrbulaia; -Nutmeg, see Leyusteria 
fomosa; -Rnsh, see Bulomus wnbellatus\ -Seakale, see Crambe cordifolia. 

Fly Honeysuckle, see Loniura XylosUum; -Orchis, sec Ophsys muscifera. 

Foam Flower, see Tiarclla cordifolia. 

Focniculum — UmbtUiferag. Hardy perennial and annual herbs. Leaves used 
for sauces and garnishing. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, suiuiy border. Plant F. vulgarty March or 
April, 12 in. apart in rows 15 in. asunder. Sow seeds of F. duUc in drills 18 in. 
apart where plants are required, thinning out seedlings to 6 in. asunder. Remove 
flower steins as soon as seen, unless seed is wanted. 

I^opaoation: F, oulgart by seeds sown i in. deep in drills 6 in. apart in March; 
division of roots in March. 

Species Cultivated: F. oulgorc^ ‘ Fennel *, yellow, autumn, 2 ft., Europe (Br.), 
var. duluy 2i ft., annual, Italy. 

Fotttanesia — OUaccac, Hardy deciduous shrubs. First introduced late eighteenth 
century. 

Culture: Soil, t^dinary. Posidon, sunny shrubberies, or as hedge plants. 
Plant, Nov. to Feb. ^ 

Propagation: By cuttings inserted in sandy soil in cold frame during late 
summer. 

Specim CxmirvATBo: F. Fortunci, greenisb-white, summer, 10 to 15 ft., China; 
pkiHyrcouies, greenish-white, June, 6 to 10 ft., Orient. 

Fontin^ (WiUow Moss; Water Moss)~FontiruxUtatu. Hardy aquatic perca- 
ai^. F. gractlu is sometimes considered a variety otF. anlipyretiea. 

C^TUREz Usually grows on wood or stone in running water. A piece of thb 
shoidd be detached with the plant and dropped in the pond or aquarium: 
ea^ portion must be atuebed separately to a similar material. Plant, sprimz 
Propagation: By division. ^ 

Species Cultivated: F. anlify/retUa, Britain; gracilis, Europe, 
see Myosotis. 


FowytUa {Golden Bells)— Obacror. Hardy deciduous flowering shrubs. Popu- 

blossoms of yeUow and gold. First introduced mid-nmeteenth 

OuiT^R Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, against south or west walls or in 

Position one Part leaf.mould £id sand. 

'^"•■^arned pots m cool or warm greenhouse Dec. to May outdoors 

Pot, Oct. .0 Dec. WattS very little dll 

orS^rS; Au*.; 

to ApS^a^SShSfn of upright growth, rich yeUow, March 

spectabUis, the best of aU forsythias. 
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CuLTU^: As Citrus. F.japtnica makes a good ornamenial pot plant, the fruit 
of which IS eaten skin and all, 

Propagation: As Citrus, 

Species Cultfv'ated: F. japonica (syn, CUrm japonka), ‘ Round or Marumi 
Kumquat * sweetly scented, fnju orange 15 in. round, sweet, foliage glossy to 
10 ft., China; margariia^ OvaJ or Nagami ICuniquat \ Jruit oblong or oval to 
i in. diameter, China. ^ 

FothergiUa (American Wych-Hazcl)— //amaww/u/arror. Hardy deciduous flower- 
ing shrubs. First introduced mid-cightcenth century. 

Culture: Compost, well-drained soil, sandy peat. Position, borders. Plant, 
Oct. to March, Prune alter Howering. 

Propagation: By seeds sow^ ^ in. deep in pans of moist sandy peat in temp, 
of 45"^ to 55® in March or April; layering shoots in Oct. or Nov. 

Species Cultivated: F. Gardfnii (syn. F» alm/olia)y white, Iragrant, May, 3 ft., 
United States; major, pinkish-white and vellow, Mav, 6 to 8 ft., Virginia and, 
S. Carolina; rntmtUoloy uhiie and yellow, Nlay, 6 ft., N. America. These species 
have no petals, colour being provided by the stamens alone; the foliage sometimes 
colours well in autumn. 

Foxglove, see Digitalis. 

Fragaria (Strawberry) — Roioctai, Low perennial herbs with rooting runners 
and edible fruiu. Virginian strawberry first introduced early in the seventeenth 
century. The first large-fruited strawberry introduced in England was a seedling 
ofF. chilomsis raised by Keens in i8o6. Large-fruited varieties now in cultivation 
arc all hybrids. Plants certified as virus-free should always be bought. 

Culture of Strawberry: Soil, rich in organic matter and slightly acid, 
trenched 2 ft. deep. Position, open plots or borders; alpine kinds under shade of 
trees or on banks. Plant, Aug., Sept, or March, 18 in. apart in rows aj* ft. 
asunder; alpines 6 in. apart, hlulch annually with manure or compost in late 
Feb. and give a light dressing of nitrate of soda after pic Ling. Straw down under 
the leaves as the fruit begins to swell. Remove runners when they appear. No 
digging between rows necessary. Renew beds every Uirec or four years. 

Forcing: Royal Sovereign is the variety usually used for forcing, and runners 
are best rooted in early summer into 3 in. pots; when full of roots the pots arc 
lifted and plunged in ashes until ready for potting on in July to 48 size pots 
towards the side, so that trusses rest on rim. Nlay be potted again to 6 or 7 in. 
pots in Sept. Compost, equal parts loam and compost or peat, with a little bone- 
meal plus some dry cow manure for finals. Frames, Oct. to Jan., greenhouse or 
vineries after Jan. Water moderately till Oct., very little till Jan., freely after- 
wards. Fertilise blossoms by means of camel-hair brush. Thin fruit when set to 
a few on each plant. Feed with liquid manure after fruit has set until it begins 
to ripen. Plant out in garden after fruiting. Temp, for forcing, Jan. to March 
45 "^ to 55®, March to ripening period 65® to 75. 

Propagation: By runners on plants from which blossom trusses were removed. 
Peg runners in 3 in. pots in June or July, or into open ground around plants. 
Some alpine varieties that do not produce runners, by division or by seeds sown 

in. deep in light soil outdoors, or in boxes in greenhouse in March or April. 

Speci^ Cultivated: F. chUoensiSy parent of largc-fruiicd garden vars, white, 
May, 8 in., fruit crimson, } in., Chile, var. anaruusa, ‘ Pine Strawberry moi- 
ehata (syn. F. elatior)^ * Hautbois Strawberry white, summer, 6 in., fruit red, 
aroma musky, edible, Europe; V€sca (syn. F. alpina), * Alpine Strawberry *, white. 
May to Aug., 6 to 12 in., fruit small, scarlet, edible, Europe and N. America; 
virginianay ‘ Scarlet Strawberry white, May, fruit light scarlet, edible. United 
States — another parent of the many forms of garden strawberries. 

Franciscea^ see Brunfelsia. 

Francoa (Maiden’s Wreath; Bridal Wreath) — Saxifragauae, Hardy and half- 
hardy percniiiaJ plants. First introduced early nineteenth century. 
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OiTTDOOR Culture; Soil, light rich loam. Position, sunny sheltered borders, 
banks, or rockeries. Plant, March or April. 

Pot Culture: Compel, two parts loam, one part leaf-mould and sand. Posi- 
tion, well-drained pots in cool greenhouse, frame or window. Pot, March or 
April. Water moderately Oct. to April, freely afterwards. Apply little liquid 

manure to plants in flower. Temp., Oct. to April 40® to 50*, April to Sent *i<t® 
to 65®. f • 00 

Propagation: By seeds sown on the surface of a well-draincd pan of sandy peat 
under bell-glass in temp, of 50® to 55® in Peb., March or April; division of plants 
at potting time. 

hptciES Cultivated; F. oppendiculata, red. July, i to 2 ft., Chile; ramosa, white. 
July and Aug., a ft., Chile; sofuhi/olia^ pink, summer, a ft., Chile. 

Frangipani-plant^ see Plumeria. 

fn^eni^—Frankeniattae. Hardy evergreen flowering creeping plant. 

0 « to^^ril sandy. Position, sunny dry rockeries or borders. Plant, 

^^Propagation: By division of plants in Oct. or AprU; seeds in cold frame in 

‘ SerHSth"^Jiil^k^“- Aug.. Europe (Br.); puhrruUnta, 

iMgien ^ “»-,June, Medu.; thynufolia, pink, 1 to 2 in., j^y, bpain, 

Fra nk l inJa — rArarra. (or Tenulroemiactae). Rare and beautiful, rather tender 

Sometimes included in the genus Gordo.iia. 
introduced mid -eighteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, peat and leaf-mould. Position, warm sheltered border* or 
aga^t a south wall, m mildest southern districts only. Plant in November 
Propagation: By layering shoots in spring. ‘>uvemocr. 

(sya. Gordonxa pubescens), large white 
camellia-like flowers, fragrant, late summer. 4 to 6 ft., N. America. 

Frajdaella^ see Dictomnus albus» 


‘S let!" p'run; S^'t 

Ornus, ‘ FlowcrinI ot Himalaya, sUghUy icnder| 

60 ft. Eastern N Amerie^* ® Europe; pnrn^lvanica^ 40 to 


le^ stalks, Afghanistan. 

biSbs^“^; dcep'’^d 

W.5 K-l 
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keeping soil quite dry till July. Temp., not lower than 40®. Apply weak liquid 
or artificial manure to plants showing flower. Repot annually. 

Outdoor Culture: Soil, light, rich, sandy. Position, sunny well-drained 
borders S. of England only. Plant bulbs 2 in. deep and 2 in. apart in Aug. or 
Sept. Protect in winter. 

Propagation: By seeds sown \ in. deep in pots or pans of light sandy soil in 
cool greenhouse or frame as soon as ripe, or in March or April; by ofisets at 
potting time. Do not transplant seedlings first year. 

Species Cultivated: F, alba (syn. F. refracta var. a/6a), white, to ij ft., S. 
Africa; Arvutrongiiy rosy pink with yellow tube, 10 to 15 in., S. Africa; corymb^ 
osa (syn. F. odorata), yellow and orange, 5 to 18 in., S. Africa; refracta^ white 
and or^gc. May to Aug., i ft., S. Africa; xanthospHoy white with yellow blotch, 
6 to 10 in., S. Africa, var. Leichtlinii^ yellow and orange. There arc many hybrids. 

FremoutiA—Surculiac^ae. Slightly tender deciduous flowering shrub. First 
introduced mid-nineteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, sandy loam. Position, against west or north walls or fences, or 
in shrubberies S. of England. Plant, Oct. to March. 

Propagation: By seeds sown J in. deep in well •drained pots of sandy soil under 
bell-glass or frame in March or April. 

Species Cultivated: F. calif omicay golden mallow-like flowers, May to Aug., 
very handsome, to 10 ft. on a wall, or more in warm localities, California. 

French Honeysuckle, see Hedysanm caronarium; -Marigold, see TageUs patuUi 
-Mulberry, see Cailicarpa amcruana; -Rose, see Rosa gallica* 

Fringe Tree, see Chionanthus 

Fritillaria (Fritillary) — Liliaccac. Hardy bulbous plants. 

Outdoor Culture: Soil, ordinary, deep rich. Position, shady borders for 
Crown Imperial; Snake’s-head Fritillary, larders, or naturalised in turf; well- 
drained open borders for other species. Plant, 4 to 6 in. deep and 6 to 8 in. apart, 
Sept, to Nov. Top-dress annually with decayed manure. Do not transplant 
bulbs oftener than once in four years. 

Pot Culture: Compost, equal parts loam, peat, leaf-mould, decayed manure 
and sand. Position, well -drained pots in cold frame or cold greenhouse. Pot, 
Sept, or Oct., placing one bulb in centre of 5, 6 or 8 in. pot. Water very little till 
growth begins, then give moderate supply. Apply liquid manure when plants 
show flower. After flowering gradually withhold water, keeping soil quite dry 
after foliage has died. 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in pots or pans of sandy soil in cold 
frame or greenhouse as soon as ripe, or in spring; offsets at planting time. Do 
not transplant seedlings first year. Seedlings do not flower until four to six 
years old. 

Species Cultivated: F. ourro, yellow and brown, 6 in., May, Asia Minor; 
cUruiOy green and yellow, 8 in., May, Asia Minor; Elwesiiy green and brown, 
May, 1 ft.; impertaiisy * Crown Imperial yellow, May, 2 to 3 ft., Orient, and 
vars.; meUagriSy * Snake *s-head * Chequered Daflbdil purple, yellow, and 
white, May, 12 to 18 in., Europe (Br.), var. alba, white; p^lidifloTay yellow, rose 
and purple, May, 9 in., Siberia; pcrsicOy * Persian Lily violet blue, May, 2 ft., 
Asia Minor; pudicay golden yellow, April, 6 in., N.W. America; pyrenaicay 
plum, olive, and maroon, summer, li ft., Pyrenees; recurvOy orange-scarlet. 
May, 2 fc, California; ruilunicay black. May, 1 ft., Caucasus. 

Fritillary, see Fritillaria meUagris. 

Frogbit, see Hydrocharis Morsus^raruu* 

Fruiting Myrtle, see Eugenia. 

TuciisiA—Onagrauar. Greenhouse and slightly tender flowering shrubs. First 
introduced late eighteenth century. 

Culture of Greenhouse Species: Compost, two parts good fibrous loam, one 
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part well'decayed manure and leaf-mould, with liberal quantity of silver or river 
sand. Position, shady part of greenhouse or windo%v March to July; sunny place 
outdoors July to Oct.; cool dry part of greenhouse or room remainder of year. 
Pot old plants in Feb. or March, young ones when needed. Prune old plants in 
Feb. Water moderately March to May, freely May to 0 «., very little at other 
times. Temp., Oct. to Feb. 40® to 45®, Feb. to Oct. 55® to 65®. Apply liquid or 
artificial manure to healthy plants showing flower. Pinch out points of shoots 
frequently in spring and early summer to induce bushy grovrth. When repotting 
old plants, remove soil from roots and place in small pots till growth begins, then 
shift into large size. Syringe foliage Feb. to May. Can be planted outdoors in 
June and potted and returned to grcenliouse in Sept. 

Cin-TURB OF SuGHTL-v TENDER Species: Soil, ordinary, deep rich. Position, 
well-drained borders, base of south or west walls, or in sheltered position in the 
open S. of England. Plant, Oct. or April. Prune shoots off close to base in Feb. 
Protect in winter with layer of dry Jitter or leaves. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in. deep in well-drained pots of light sandy 
sou m temp. 55® in March or April; cuttings of young shoots inserted singly in 
smalt pots of sandy soil in temp. 70® to 80® in Jan., Feb. or March, or in cool 
greenhouse or window in April, May or June. 

Greenhouse Spbczbs Cultivatrd: F. alpestris, crimson, summer, 12 to 18 ft 

s^inimer, 10 to 15 ft., Mexico; baoiUaris, rose, summer, 
5 ft., Chile; bolunana, rose, summer, 5 ft., BoUvia; cordi/olia, orange, summer. 
5 ft., Mcxic^ coombiflora, deep red, summer, 6 fL, Peru; dominiana, scarlet! 
nimmer, 5 ft., garden hybrid; txonunsis, scarlet, summer, garden hybrid. 
Julgm, scarlet, July, 3 » 4 ft-, Mexico; panifiora, red, summer, Mexico; pro- 
^A«u, yellow ^d blue, summer, magenu-crimson berries, babit traUing, New 
Ze^d; senalfolu, ^Ict and green, summer. Peru; simblidcaulis crimson, 
munmer, Pem; spUndms^ jcarlct, summer, 6 ft., Mexico; suberbtu scarlet* 

Hybrid; triphylUi, cinnabar red, summer, i to li ft., Mexico. 
sc^K?^ Tender Species Cultivated: F. magellanico (syn. F. maaosUmma), 
s^lct and p^le, Jidy, lo to 20 ft,, S, America, and van, conkcy scarlet, discolor. 
pirple and red, giobosa, purplish-red, gracUis, scarlet and purple. Riccartonii, 

FnehsU-flowered Gooseberry, see Ribu speciosum. 

Ftu^ria (Fi^tory)— Funwriawor, Hardy annual climber. 

borderl^h o^din^. Position, against south-east or west walU, in open 

*^SoPAoi5ioN° ^houTs and trellis-work. ^ 

seeds sown * m. deep in April where plants are to flower 

lipped crimson, summer, 3 to 4 ft.. 

Fozaltory. see Fumaria. 

Fn niria. see Hosu. 

inserted in smidl pots at Zv timZ * 

“ -5 “•! Mexico; 

ft, Trop, America* tnermis xo ft a’ g^i^nka^ greenish, to 25 

ft., Mexico; nuuTobhylta greenish, 30 to 40 

Fn«^5ccUlex, 
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Gagea — Liliac^ae. Small hardy bulbous plants. 

Culture: Soil, sandy. Position, sunny borders, or in turf. Plant 3 in. deep 
and 3 in. apart, Aug. to Nov. Lift only when bulbs unhealthy. 

Propagation: By offsets, treated as advised for bulbs. 

Species Cultivated: G. Liouardii^ yellow, 4 in., April to May, Europe; luU^ 
(syn. G. sHvalica), * Yellow Star of Bethlehem yellow, March to .May, 6 in., 
Europe (Br.). 

Gaillardia — Compositat. Hardy annual and perennial herbaceous plants. First 
introduced late eighteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, moderately light, rich. Posiii<>n, sunny well-drained beds or 
borders. Plant, March or April. Apply weak liquid manure to plants in llowcr. 
Mulch beds with decayed manure in summer. 

Propagation: Annual and perennial species by seeds sown ^ in. deep in 
shallow boxes of light soil in temp. 55® to 65® in April, trall^planling seedlings 
outdoors in June; perennials by cuttings of shoots issuing from roots, inserted in 
sandy soil under hand-light or in cold frame Aug. to Oct., division of plants OcL 
or March, cuttings of roots laid in shallow boxes of sandy soil, Feb. or March. 

Annual Species Cultivated: C. omblyodon^ red, autumn, 2 lo 3 ft., Texas; 
pulduUa^ crimson and yellow, a to 3 ft., summer, N. America, var. putCy orange, 
red, and yellow, double 1 ft. 

Perennial Species Cultivated: G. aristatOy ‘ Blanket Flower yellow, 
autumn, 18 in,, N. America, and vars. grandifiora and maxima. There are many 
named vars. to be found in trade lists. 

Galanthus (Snowdrop; Fair Maids of February) — AmaryiVxdactat. Hardy 

bulbous flowering plants. 

Outdoor Culture: Soil, ordinary rich. Position, margins of beds; groups in 
open or shady borders; bank>, rockeries, or in turf. Plant bulbs a in. deep and 
I in. apart, Sept, to Dee. Bulbs must only be lifted when Uiey show signs of 
deterioration. 

Pot Culture: Compost, tw'o parts ordinary soil, one part leaf-mould and sand. 
Position, cold or warm greenhouse, frame or window, Pol, Sept, to Nov., placing 
bulbs I in. deep and 1 in. apart in 4 or 5 in. pots or shallow pans. Place pots, etc., 
in cold frame or outdoors and cover with cinder ashes until growth begins. Water 
moderately till after flowering, then gradually cease. Plant bulbs outdoors 
following autumn. 

Propagation: By seeds sown as soon as ripe i in. deep and 2 in. apart in 
shallow boxes Ailed with light sandy soil and placed at base of north wall outdoors; 
offsets treated as bulbs. Seedlings Bower when three years old. 

Species Cultivated: G. AlUniiy white, Feb. and March, 6 to 9 in., Asia Minor; 
byzantinusy green and white, Feb., 9 to 12 in., S.E. Europe; caucaskus, white and 
green, March, 6 in., Caucasus; Elwtsiiy white, Feb., 9 to la in., Asia Minor, and 
vars.; FosUriy white, Feb., 6 in., Asia Minor; Ikaruuy wlxitc, Feb., 8 in., Nikaria; 
nivalisy ‘ Common Snowdrop *, white, Jan, to March, 6 in., Europe, and vars.; 
platyphyllus (^n. G. lali/olius)^ white and green, Feb. and March, 6 in., Caucasus; 
plicaiuSy ' Crimean Snowdrop white, Jan. to Feb., 10 to 12 in., Caucasus. 

Galax — Diapfnsiaua^. Hardy evergreen perennial. First introduced mid-eight* 
eenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts peat, leaf-mould and silver sand. Position, 
ledges of moist rockery or margin of rhododendron beds. Plant, Oct. to March. 

Propagation: By division of plants Oct. to March; seeds sown in peaty soil in 
cold frame in spring. 

Species Cultivated: G. aphylla^ * Wand Plant’, ‘ Carpenter’s Leaf’, white, 
July, 3 to 6 in., N. America. 

Galaxia — Iridaceat, Greenhouse bulbous plants. First introduced late eighteenth 
century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts sandy peat, one part light loam. Position, weU* 
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drained pots in cold frame or greenhouse. Pot, Aug. to Nov., placing bulbs with 
apex just below surface, one in a 5 m. or three in a 6 in. pot. Cover pots with 
ashes till growth begins. Water moderately when growth commences, freely 
afterwards, cease after flowering. Repot, annually. 

Propaoatioh: By seeds sown i in. deep in well-drained pans or shallow boxes 
of sandy peat in cool greenhouse or frame Aug. or Sept.; by offsets treated as 
bulbs Aug. to Nov. 

Species CoLWA-^: C. graminea, yellow, July, 6 in., S. Africa; orate, ycUow. 
autumD^ 6 Africa* 

Gal«9 see AfyrUa GaU* 

Galeand«-- 0 «Au/arr<K. epiphytic and terrestrial genus. Pseudo-bulbs 

generally leafy, stem-iike. Racemes terminal. Flowers moderately laree and 
attractive. ^ ® 

G^ture: ^mpost, three parts of osmunda fibre or peat, with crushed pol- 
jerds, OM ^ sp^gnum mo^ one part loam fibre. Expose in autumn to uSt. 
th^restmfio with oc^onal waterings. Summer temp, near tropical. 

Propagation: By division of plants in spring. ^ 

CtmwATED: A selection— C. BaUmanii (syn. C. Baueri (Bateman)) 
ytUowisb. whitish. rose^Dumle. -1 ^ O 


M orowiusn-purple, purple, whitish, summer, autumn 

summer, Bw.U, Venezuela; lacuslris (syn. G. d'Escag’^ 
MlUana), brow^h, white and sulphur-ycllow. purple rose, summer BrazU- 

introduced mid-sucteead. 

pir„;“Sa o/reTcfoSTo 

Species Cultivated: G. offinnalis ‘ Goar’« p...- • ki.. 

teiT"' '’lodi rrireW, blue?^^i“ ^ 3 f?; 

see Gyperus. 

herbaceous perennials. 

Oi oJXch.“^' rock gardens. Plant, 

or by seeds sown outdoors in April. 

white, summer, a to 3 ft’ mS R^««. 3 ft., Europe; olympLn, 

B to la in., S. Europi;^ browmish-zxid, sumiS^ 

brown-red, i* ft.. nSd^nS^TsTEil^^* ' Pyrenees; rubrum, 

borders. Plant, Oct. to k.’.i 1 L c Posmon, oisen sunny 

^d Posidon, coSr^ S“ ?“'* '“for 

Feb. to April to flower in autumn. Place one hnlh wipK** ft®'''"' “ spring; 

surface of soil in a weU-dr^Sfi £ 

growth tx^^ns. Water moderatX^ until 

&L^_^T“‘^»V^.‘^-floweLg.lporw^^ I" 
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frame Oct. or March; oHseis treated as bulbs in autumn. Seedlings hower when 
four or five years old. 

Species Cultivated: G. canduans (syn. Hyacinihus candicQm)^ white, fragrant, 
summer, 2 to 3 ft., S. Africa. 

Garcinia — GuHxfnae, Stove evergreen trees. The fruit of one species is edible 
and juice of others yields the gamboge of commerce. First introduced late eight* 
eenth century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts peat, one part loam and sand. Position, pots or 
boxes in light pan of plant stove. Pot and prune, Feb. to March. Temp., March 
to Oct. 65® to 85®, Oct. to March 55® to 65^. Water moderately Sept, to April, 
freely other times. 

Propagation: By cuttings of firm shoots 2 to 3 in. long inserted in silver sand 
under bell-glass in temp. 75® to 85^ in spring or summer. 

Species Cultivated: G‘. Conibogxay ‘ Ganibogc-irce yellow, Nov., 40 ft., E. 
Indies; Mangostanoy * Mangostccn-trce \ red, June, 6 to 10 ft., Molucca Islands; 
Morelloy ‘ Ceylon Gamboge yellowish, 30 ft., India, Malaya. 

Gardenia— Stove evergreen flowering shrubs or small trees. First 
introduced mid-eighteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, one part loam, one part peat, one part well-decayed 
manure and charcoal. Position, well-drained pots, or beds in plant stove. Pot or 
plant, Feb. or March. Prune into shape, Feb. or March. Temp., March to Sept. 
65® to 85®, Sept, to March 55® to 65®. Water inod< rately Oct. to Feb., freely 
alterwards. Syringe daily (except when in bloom), Match to Sept. Apply liquid 
manure occasionally to healthy plants in flower. Plants one to two years old 
produce the best blooms. 

Propagation: By cuttings of Arm young side shoots 2 to 3 in. long, inserted in 
well-drained pots of sandy peat under bell-glass in temp. 75^ to 85^, Jan. to April. 

Species Cultivated: C. grandiflorcy white, fragrant, 20 ft. or more, Cochin- 
China; inUrmediCy white, fragrant, origin unknown; jasmirioides (syn. G* fioTida)^ 
* Cape Jasmine *, white, fragrant, summer, China and Japan, and vars. Jlore* 
plenOy double white, radicansy white, fragrant; ThunbcrgiCy white, fragrant, Jan. 
to N I arch, to 10 ft., S. AJrica. See also NlitriosUgma. For named hybrids see 
trade lists. 

Garland Flower^ see Hcdychium coronarium^ 

Garlic, see Allium sativum. 

Garrya — Carryaceae. Slightly tender evergreen shrubs. Flowers (pendulous cat- 
kins), male and female borne on separate trees. First introduced early nineteenth 
century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary, well drained. Position, against south or west walb 
outdoors; sheltered shrubberies S. of England. Plant, Oct. to Nov., or March to 
May. Male plant only cultivated; female plant very rare in gardens. 

Propagation: By cuttings of Arm shoots 3 to 4 in. long inserted in sandy soil 
under hand-light or cold frame Aug. to Sept.; layering shoots in Sept. 

Species Cultivated: G, elliptUcy silvery catkins up to 12 in. long, Nov. to Feb., 
6 to 12 ft., California; Thuretiiy a vigorous hybrid with insignitKant catkins, but 
useful as a very fast growing windbreak in maritime and warm localities, 15 fc 

Gas Plants see Dictamnus albus. 

Gasteria — Lilia£ea£. Greenhouse succulent plants, stemless, or nearly so, with 
long thick leaves in rosettes, and flowers in loose racemes. First introduced early 
eighteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, ttvo parts loam, one part peat, old mortar and river sand* 
Position, well-drained pots in sunny greenhouse or window. Pot, March or April. 
Water moderately April to Sept. Temp., March to Sept. 55^ to 65% Sept, to 
March 50* to 55^. 
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Propagation: By seeds sown -A* ia- deep in well-drained pots or pans of sandy 

soil, temp. 65% March to Aug. . oat- l r 

Species Culttvatbd: C. aanactfolta, orange, summer, S. Africa; breutjolta^ 
red, July, S. Africa; carinata, red, sammer, S. Africa; Crouchcri^ rose, Aug., S. 
Africa; lingua (syn. C. dtsikha)^ scarlet, July, S. Africa; puUhra, scarlet, summer, 
S. Africa; verrucosa^ red, July, 3 to 4 in., S. Africa. 

xGaolnettya — Ericaceae. Hardy evergreen shrub. Bigencric hybrid between 
Pemettya and Gaulthcria. 

Culture: Soil, peaty, cool. Position, semi-shaded or north-facing. 
Propagation: By cuttings taken in Aug.; layers. 

Species Cultivated: G . wisleyensis^ white, i to 2 ft., May to June, hybrid. 

Ganltbeiia — Ericaceae. Hardy or half-hardy evergreen shrubs with red, purple 
or blue berries. First introduced mid -eighteenth century* 

Culture: Soil, peaty. Position, moist rockeries or margins of open or shady 
shrubberies and b^ds. Plant, Sept, to Nov., or March to May. 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in bed of peaty soil outdoors in autumn, 
or removal of rooted oflsets in spring. 

Species Cultivated: G. adenothix^ white, June, berries red, i ft., Japan; 
cedorumiha^ greenish white, summer, 7 ft., Assam, cool greenhouse; cuneala^ white, 
June, 9 in., W. China; Forrestii^ white, June, berries blue, 3 ft., W. China; 
Mi^ueliana, white or pinkish, June, berries white, i ft., Japan; nummulanoidee^ 
white and pink, summer, trailing, Himalaya; procumbensy ‘ Canada Tea ’ 
^Partridge Berry*, ‘Creeping Wintcrgrcca *, white, July, creeping, N, America; 
Shallon^ * Shall on white and red, N^y, 4 ft., N.W. America; Utramera^ white, 
June, Airies varying shades of blue, W« Ch^a; inchophylta^ pink, May, 3 to 
6 in., Himalaya; Veitchiana^ white, early summer, 2 to 3 ft., W. China. 

G^nn—Onagraceae. Hardy perennial, but usually grown as an annual. 

Culture: Position, sunny well-drained beds or borders. Plant, March or 
April. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in. deep in light soil outdoors April. 

Species Cultivated: G. Lindheimerif white and rose, July to Oct., 3 to 4 ft., 
Texas. 


Gaya, see Hoheria. 


Gaylnssacia (Huckleberry) — Ericaceae. Evergreen or deciduous berry-bearing 
shrubs. First introduced mid-eighteenth centtiry. 

Culture and Propagation: As for Vaccinium. 

Skcies Cultivated: G. baecata (syn. G. resinosa )^ reddish, fruits black, t to 3 
ft, Eastern N. America; htuhycera , white or pink, berries blue, 6 to 12 in.. 
Eastern U.S.A,; dumoraf white to red, berries black, 1 to a ft., Eastern N. 
America; frondoea ^ greciush-purple, berries blue, 3 to 6 ft.. Eastern U.S.A. 


Gazaiua (Treasure-flower) — CamposUae. Half-hardy perennials. First intro* 
duced mid-eighteenth century. 

C^tum: Compost, two parts loam, one part peat and sand. Position, well- 
oramed pots m sunny part of greenhouse, or planted outdoors in summer in 
place on rockery, edging to beds, etc. Pot, March or AprU. Plant out- 
dtwrs June. Water very little Oct. to March, moderately other times. Prune 
into shape, March. Temp., March to Sept. 55* to 75*, Sept, to March 45“ to its*. 
_ PROPApATlON; By cuttings of side shoots removed from base of plant and 
inserted m boxes of sandy soil or in a bed in cold frame July to Sept.: cuttinss 
mav remain in cold frame if protected from frpst; seeds sown in sanc^ soil 
early spring m temp. 65*. ’ 

Species Cultwated: C. montana, yellow and black, summer, 6 to 8 in.* 

summer, is in., S. Africa; rigms, yellow and 
black, June, 1 ft, S. Africa} spUnderu, orange, black, and white; 1 ft- 
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hybrid, var. varUgaia, foliage creamy-whiic, flowers orange, black, and white* 
Also many hybrid vars. of varying colours. 

Genista (BTOom)-^L<gufninosa£. Hardy deciduous flowering shrubs of high oma* 
mental value, and easily grown; excellent for dr)' banks and stony ground. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, shrublxrs for tall species, rockery for 
dwarf. Plant, Oct. to March. Prune after flowenng. 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in, deep outdtws in March or April; grafting 
on laburnum in March; budding on similar stocks in July. 

Species Cultivatbd: C. cetlirunsis^ yellow, June to Aug., 6 to 12 ft., Sicily; 
anglica^ ‘ Needle Furze ’, yellow, May and June, 1 to 2 ft., Britain; hispanUoy 
‘ Spanish Broom *, yellow, May to July, fragrant, i to 2 ft., rounded, N.W. 
Europe; pilosay yellow, May to June, 1 to li ft., Europe (Br.); raduiiUy yellow, 
summer, 2 to 4 ft., S. Europe; sUvesiris, spiny, yellow, June and July, S.E. 
Europe, var. pungens (syn. G, dalmatica)y more spiny; tinctoria^ ‘ Dyer’s Green- 
weed yellow, July to Sept., 1 to 2 ft., Britain, var. i/irgata, more vigorous Uian 
type. 

Gendana (Gentian)— Hardy perennials. 

Culture: Compost, two parts good loam, one part peat, one part grit or broken 
limestone and coarse sand. Position, sunny rock garden for dwarf kinds, borders 
for tall species* All should be kept fairly dry in winter, moist in summer. Plant, 
Sept., OcC, March or April, top-dress with rotted Icaf-niouUl in March. C. 
amoenay AndrewHiy Cachmiruay calycosa d£pr(ss<ty Farreriy tuxa-Parreriy luxaphyllCy 
KurroOy Lawrenceiy Loderiy omatCy Pruwnoruuitfuy prolcUXy sikkimmsisy stno-omata, strangu^ 
Icta and Waltonii dislike lime. 

Propagation: By seeds sown io. deep in well-drained pots or pans of sandy 
soil in cold frame in March; division of plants in March, oeeds sometimes take 
one or two years to germinate and soil must be kept moderately moist. 

Species Cultivated: G. acaulisy ' Gentianella blue, spring, 3 in., Europe, 
and numerous vars.; amoeruiy white and blue, late summer, 3 in., Himalaya; 
Andrfwsiiy blue, 12 in., June to July, prefers a north aspect, N. America; ojcU* 
piadecy ‘ Willow Gentian blue, 2 ft., July to Aug., Europe, and var. alba\ bava* 
rxccy blue, i to 2 in., spring, Et^opc; bellidifoluiy white, 6 in., late summer, New 
Zealand; brachyphyUcy blue, 2 in., spring, Europe; cathanirkay blue, 4 to 6 in., 
late summer, Kashmir; calycoscy blue, 12 in., July, N. America; <Upressay blue, 
3 in., Aug., Himalaya; Farreriy Cambridge blue, 4 in., Aug. to Sept., Asia; 
Froilkhiiy light blue, 2 to 3 in., June to July, Austria; glaucCy deep blue, 2 to 3 in., 
July, N. America; gracHipeSy blue, procumbent, July to Aug., China; Aat- 
combensisy blue, 12 in., late summer, hybrid; hexa-Farreriy blue, 3 to 4 in., autumn, 
hybrid; hexaphyllay blue, 3 in., late summer, Asia; KurroOy blue, 6 to 9 in., late 
summer, Kashmir; Lawrenceiy blue, procumbent, late summer, Asia; Loderiy 
blue, 4 to 6 in., late summer, Kashmir; luUay yellow, 3 ft., summer, Europe; 
Olivieri (syn. G. dQhurica)y pale blue, 9 in., late summer, Asia Minor; omata (syn. 
G. Veitchiorwn), blue, 2 in., autumn, Nepal; Pnetmonantiuy blue, 9 in,, late summer, 
Europe (Br.); prolatCy blue, i to 2 in., late summer, Sikkim; pumila, blue, 2 in.. 
May, Europe; punetata, yellow, spotted purple, 18 in., July to Aug., Europe; 
pyrenaka, blue, 3 in., spring and summer, Pyrenees; saxosCy white, 3 in., summer, 
New Zealand; septemJxdAy blue, 9 to 12 in., late summer, Asia, and var. Lago^ 
dechianay blue, single flowers on prostrate stems; ^ikkimensisy blue, prostrate, late 
summer, Sikkim; suio^amatay blue, 3 izL, autumn, China; strangulata, blue, pros* 
trate, autumn, Tibet; vemay blue, 2 to 3 in., spring, Europe (Br.), and var. aJatOy 
larger, finer form; Waltoniiy blue, 9 to 12 in., late summer, Tibet. There are 
numerous hybrids between the Asiatic species, all of which are lime haters and 
autumn flowering. The name G. acaulisy no longer used by botanists, covers two 
wild species (G. Clusii and C. Kochiana) and G. txcisa (syn. G. A©r^©rwi); the plant 
commonly cultivated as * G. acaulis ’ is probably a hybrid. 

Geodorum — Orchidateae. A terrestrial genus with tuberous rootstocks. Leaves 
deciduous or nearly so. Scapes usually basal with the new growth. 
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Cul-ture: Much as for Phaius. Compost, three parts fibrous loam, one part 
chopped sphagnum, one part j>eat fibre, with sand, A rest must be given in 
winter, temp. 55® to 60®. Summer temp. 65® to 80® with shading. Well-drained 
pots; water freely. 

Propagation: By offsets if they occur* 

Species Cultivated: C. ccndidimiy white, lip marked red and yellow, summer, 
Moulmein; Htrinimiy greenish-white, Hp yellowish, summer, autumn, Burma, 
etc.; dilatatum, whitish, flesh colour, summer, India, Burma; putum, variable, 
pink to rose, red- veined on lip, summer, New Guinea, Australia. 

Geoooma — Palmae. Stove palm wiUi feather-shaped pale green leaves. First 
introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts peat, one part loam, sand and charcoal. Posi- 
tion, pots in moist shady part of plant stove. Pot, Feb. or March. Water freely 
Oct. to Feb., abundanUy other times. Syringe daily. Temp., Sept, to March 
55® to 65®, March to Sept. 65® to 70®. 

Propagation: By seeds sown 1 in. deep in above compost in pots in temp. 85^, 
March; offshoots from base of plants in small pots in temp. 80® to 85®, any time. 

Species Cultivated: G. graciliSf 6 ft., Costa Rica; pumilay dwarf species, 
Colombia. 


Geraniom (Cranesbill) — Geranio^eae. Hardy herbaceous perennials. For green- 
house ^ Geraniums ’ sec Pelargonium. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary rich. Position, tall kinds in sunny well-drained 
borders, dwarf kinds on sunny rockeries. Plant, Oct.. Nov., March or April. 
Ajmly weak liquid manure occasionally to establbhed plants in flower. 

Propagation; By seeds sown i in. deep in ordinary* soil in sunny position out* 
doors, March or April, or in shallow boxes of sandy soil in cold frame or green- 
house, March; division of roots, Oct,, Nov., March or April. 

Species Cultivated: G. argmUum^ rose, summer, 1 fc, Alps, var. piarpurewn^ 
intense crimson-red; cwrevny red, summer, 6 in., Pyrenees, var. alburn^ white; 
dalrruificum (syns. C. rruuT^rrhicum didmetuum^ G. light rose, June, 4 

in., Dalmatia; Etulr^siiy rose, summer, t ft., Pyrenees; Farreri, pink, May, 3 in., 
Asia; grandijbrvmy bluish-mauve. June to Sept., 6 in., Himalayas; ibericumy blue, 
summer, 1 ft., Caucasus; phaeumy purplisb-brovn. May to July, 1 ft., Europe; 
praimse, blue, summer, a to 3 ft., Britain, and iu double blue and double white 
van.; psihstemon (syn. G. purple, June and July, a ft^ Orient; Pyl^owi- 

pale pink, summer, 6 to 9 in,, Tibet; Rabertianum, ‘Herb Robert,* 
annual or bie nnial , red-purple, I'i* ft,, N. America; sortguiruum, crimson, summer, 
a ft., Briuin, and va«, aibiffn, white, prMr^lum, dwarf form; blue, 

summer, a to 3 ft., Britain; tuber^smy purple, June, g in., S. Europe* 

(Transvaal Daisy)— Greenhouse perennial herbs. First 
introduced late nineteenth century. 

Gu^urb: Grow in a compost of sandy loam and peat in a temp, of 4*;® to *io'* 
from Nov. to May, without artificial heat afterwards. Water sparingly from 
Nov. to Ap^; freely afterwards. Repot annually in spring. No shade required. 
^•J^rwonn may be grown outdoors in warm nooks in mild districts. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in sandy peat in March in temp, of 55®; cuttings 
ot side shoots m ^ring. * 

Speok Culwated: G. asplenif^luiy purple, summer, i ft., S. Africa: 

Barberton Daisy orange-scarlet, June to Oct., 18 in,, S. Africa 
Also various coloured hybrids. 


9 

^Catchfly, set Lychnis Vueana-, -Iris, sec I. germanicai -Ivy, see Senedo 
Germaader, see Teucrixim. 

Gcaaeria— <:wnm0CM«. Stove tuberous-rooted herbaceous pereaiiials. Flower- 


ing and omamcnial foliage. Some authoriiics have transferred these plants to 
CoFNiholoma or Siiiiihianiha. First introduced mid -eighteenth century. 

CtiLTVRP.; Compost, two parts fibrous peat, one part loam, one part leaf-mould, 
with a little decayed manure and silver sand. Position, well-drained pots or pans 
in sliady part of plant stove. Pot, March to flower in summer; May to flower in 
autumn; June to flower in winter. Place tubers I in. deep singly in 5 in. pens, or 
1 to 2 in. apart in larger sizes. Water moderately from time growth begins until 
plants are 3 or 4 in. high, then freely. After flowering gradually withhold water 
till foliage dies down, then keep dry till potting time. Apply weak liquid manure 
once or twice a week when flower buds show. S>Tingiiig not required. Temp., 
March to Sept. 65^^ to 85^, Sept, to March 55^ to 65®. Store when foliage has died 
down on tiieir sides under stage till potting time in temp, of 50® to 55®. 

Propagation: By seeds sow n on surl'ace of well-drained pots of sandy peat, in 
temp. 75®, March or April; cuttings of young shoots inserted in pots of sandy peal 
in temp. 75® to 85® in spring; fully matured leaves pegged on surface of pots in 
sandy peat in temp. 75® to 85®; stalk ends of leaves inserted vertically in pans of 
sandy peat in temp. 75® to 85®, 

Species Cultivated: C. cardinaliSy scarlet and white, autumn, 12 to 18 in.; 
C^pen^ scarlet, drooping habit. May, Brazil; Donklarii, red and yellow, 2 ft., 
summer, Colombia; Douglasii^ red and yellow, autumn, 18 in., Brazil; exonu 
ensiSy orange, scarlet and yellow, winter, i ft., hvbrid; Leopoldiiy scarlet, summer, 
1 ft., Brazil; Lindltyi^ yd low and scarlet, July, j ft., Brazil; ruKgelioides, rosy 
pink, autumn, 18 in.; rt/ulgensy violet and white, summer, 18 in., hybrid; 
tubfrosa, scarlet, 1 ft., Brazil. See also Isoloma and Naegdia. 

thy Ills— AmafyUida£X(U. Greenhouse bulbous plants. First introduced mid- 
eighteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts peat, loam and sand. Position, well-drained 
pots in cold greenhouse or frame. Pot, Aug. to Nov., placing bulbs singly in 5 in. 
pots, w ith points just below surface. Cover with ashes in cold frame or greenhouse 
till growth begins. Water moderately from time growth begins till flowers fade; 
keep quite dry after foliage has died dosvo until potting time. Repot, annually. 

Propagatio.n: By seeds sow*n i in. deep in w*ell-drained pots of sandy soil in 
cold frame or greenhouse, March or April; offsets treated as bulbs at potting time. 

Species CuLTrvATEO: C. a/ra, red and ^s•hilc, summer, 6 in., S. Africa; cUiuris, 
wliitc, summer, 6 in., S. Africa; Icrutolalay w'hiie, June, 9 in., S. Africa; stnriilxsy 
' Cape Crocus white, autumn, 9 in., S. Africa; ruT^re, white, June and July, 
9 in. S. Africa. 

Geum (Avens)— Hardy perennial flowering herbs. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary rich. Fosition, tall species in sunny borders, dwarf 
species on sunny rockeries. Plant, Oct. to April. Cut down flower stems in Sept, 

Propagation: By seeds sown in. deep in shallow boxes or well-drained pots 
of light soil in cold frame, March or April, or in sunny positions (similar depth and 
soil) outdoors, April or July; divTsion of plants, Oct. to April. 

Species Cultt>’ated: C. Borisii (of gardens), orange, summer and autumn. 9 to 
12 in.; chiloense (syn. C. coccimum)^ scarlet, summer, 2 ft., Chile, and var. pUnim^ 
and numerous garden forms; Hcldreichiiy orange-red, July, 1 ft.; monlansmy 
yellow, May, 2 fu, Europe; rtpians, yellow, summer, trailing, Europe; rhofr, 
old rose, summer, 9 to 12 in., Britain. 

Gevoina (Chilean Nut, Chile Hazel) — ProUcceai^ Half-hardy, evergreen shrub 
or small tree. Native of Chile. Often wTongly spelt Guevina. 

Culture: Soil, good loamy. Position, sheltered, semi -shady. May be grown 
outdoors in Cornwall and similar mild climates but elsewhere needs the protection 
of a greenhouse in winter. No pruning required. 

Species Cultivated: G. AvelUmSy white, summer, to to 20 ft., occasionally more* 

Giant Bellflower, see Ostrowskia: -Fennel, seeFmJa cemmunis^ -Fern Palm, see 
MacTOzcifnia Pcrojjsi^ana', -Gronndselt sec Liguiaria U ilsonianay -Lily, sec 
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Cotdvocrinum g\ganUum\ •Sequoia^ see Sequoted^ndron giganUum\ ^Reed, see 
Arwido Donax; -Water Thyme, see Lagarosiplion. 

la PoUmon iaceae. Annuals, biennials and sub-shrubs, some hardy, including 

species formerly knovm as HugcUa and Linanthus. First introduced early nine- 
teenth century* 

CuLTintB OP Hardy Annuals: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny beds or borders. 
Sow seeds Vr hi* deep in April where plants are to flower, thinning seedlings in 
May to 3 in* apart. 

Culture of Biennials: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny beds or borders. Sow 
in pans or boxes in January in temp. 55^ to 60^, pricking out seedlings as soon as 
large enough to handle and hardening off for planting out in May. 

Culture of Sub-Skrues: Compost, equal parts fibrous loam, leaf-mould and 
sand. Sow in pans or boxes in late summer or early autumn in temp. 60^ to 65^« 
Prick out seedlings when large enough and grow on in same temp., either harden- 
ing off plants in spring for planting outdoors or else potting them singly for 
flowering in the greenhouse. 

Annual Species Cultivated: C. adkilleaifoluiy purplish-blue^ Aug., t ft., Cali- 
fornia; androsauay lilac, pink, and white, Aug., i ft., California; densiflora (syn. 
Hugtlia datsiflora)y lilac, June, 6 in., var« alba, white; dianlhoides (syn. Fenzlia 
diaiih^araf lilac and yellow, July, 4 in., California; linifiora, white, summer, 
1 ft., uaJjiomia; micraniha (syn. Lepiasiphon rosous), rose, summer, g in., California; 
tricbloTy orange and purple, June, 1 ft., California. 

Biennial Species (Cultivated: G. rubra (syn. G. coronopifolia), scarlet, summer, 
g to 18 in., California. 

Sub-Shrubby Species Cultivated: G. califamkay ‘ Prickly Phlox pink, July, 
3 ft., California; rrwniana (syn. Linanthus monUinus), white, to 10 in., California, 
Or^OD. 


Gillenia — Rosact<u. Hardy perennials. First introduced early eighteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, peaty. Position, moist shady bed or bo.der. Plant, Oct. to 
Dec. or March. Cut down flowering sums in Sept. 

Propagation: By division of roots in March or April. 

Species Cultivated: G. stipulata, white, June, t to 2 ft., N. America; trifoliatOy 
* Indian Physic red or white, July, 2 ft., N. America. 


Gillyflower^ see Dianthus Casyophyllus and Cheiranikus Cheru 

Ginkgo (Maidenhair Tic^)—Ginkgoac€Qi^ Hardy deciduous coniferous tree with 
ornamental foliage attractively tinted in autumn. First introduced mid-eight- 
eenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordmary, well drained. Position, sheltered shrubberies 
in the south, against south or west walb ebewhere. Plant Oct. to Feb. 
ftOPAOATlON: By seeds in light sandy soil in cold frame Oct. to March. 

, Species Gi^twated; G. biloba (syn. Salisburia adiantifolia)y fruit small, globular 
00 to 80 ft., Chin a, var. pondula, * Weeping Maidenhair Tree 

dnaaig^ see Panax. 


or 


Groins (SwoM lJly)~Jridaetae. Half-hardy bulbous flowering plants. First 
introduced late sixteenth century. 

flowered — Habit vigorous; colours various; height, 2 to 4 ft.; 
mdwdual flow<« open, 4 to 8 m. in diameter. Primulinus: Habit less vigorous 
hS^S^ wwe^; colours variou^ height, li to 3 ft.; individual flowers 
bSSS: 1 1“ There are now many hybrids intermediate 

SoU, deep rich, liberally manured. Position, sunny weU- 

S 6 in 4 in. deep 

Skes liquid manure when flower buds form. Fix sticks to 

•pikes when 2 or 3 m. high. Lift corms in Nov., dry off in a frost-proof shed ot 
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greenhouse, remove old shrivelled conns, which are useless, from the base of the 
new cornxs and store latter in shallow trays in an airy place secure from frost* 
Pot Culture: Compost, two parts loam, one pari well -decayed manure and 
river sand. Position, pot* in cold frame, cool greenhouse or window. Pot 
Colvillei vars. Oct. or Nov., placing five corms i in. deep in a 6 in. pot; late kinds 
March or April, one i in. deep in a 6 in. pot or three i in. deep in an 8 in. pot. 
Place pots in cold frame till flower spikes show, then remove to greenhouse or 
window. Water moderately at first, freely afterwards. Apply liquid manure 
when flower spikes show. After flowering gradually withhold water till foliage 
dies, then clean of. corms and store in trays as with those grown outdoors. 
Forcing: Pot early kinds Oct. to Dee. Temp., 55® to 63®. 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in pans of light rich soil in Feb., in 
temp. 55® to 65®; by bulbils (spawn) growing at base of corms, planted 2 in. deep 
and 6 in. apart in sunny border outdoors, March. Seedlings flower when three 
years bid; bulbils when two years old. 

Species Cultivated: C. hlaruJus^ white, red, and yellow, June, 18 in., S. Africa; 
byiantinus^ red and purple, June, 2 ft., Asia Minor; cardmalis, scarlet, July and 
Aug., 3 to 4 ft., S. Africa; ColvilUiy crinuon and white, summer, 2 ft., hybrid; 
communis^ ‘ Corn Flag rose, June to Aug., i to 2 ft., S. Europe; cruentuSy scarlet 
and white, Sept., 2 to 3 ft., Natal; prunulinusy ‘Maid of the Mist*, golden 
yellow, fragrant, Aug., 3 to 4 ft., Trop. Africa; psiitacinusy scarlet and yellow, 
summer, 3 ft., S. Africa; purpuriO-auratuSy yellow and purple, Aug., 3 to 4 ft., S- 
Africa; Saundersiiy crimson, pink and white, autumn, 2 to 3 ft., S. Africa; tristUy 
red and yellow, July, 1 fL, Natal. There are many hybrids and vars. in trade 
catalogues. See also Watsonia and Acidanthera. 

Gladwyn^ see Iris foetidissima* 

Glastonbury Tbom, see Crataegus monogync var. biflora. 

Glaucidium — Ranunculaceae. Herbaceous perennial plants. 

Culture: Soil, deep, cool, peaty or leaf- mould, perfectly drained. Position, 
north aspect or partial shade. 

Propagation: By careful division of old plants when growth commences. 
Species Cultivated: C. palmatum, deep lilac, 12 in., April to May, Japan. 

Glaucium (Homed Poppy; Sea Poppy) — Papaveraceae. Hardy biennials. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary rich. Position, sunny well-drained beds or borders. 
Propagation: By seeds sown in. deep in beds of light soil outdoors in May, 
transplanting seedlings into flowering position in July or Aug. 

Species Cultivated: G. corniculatimiy crimson and black, summer, 9 in., Medit. 
Region, and var. rubrum red; flavum (syn. G, luUum)^ yellow, summer, i to 2 ft., 
Europe (Br.), etc. 

Glecoma — Labiatae. Creeping hardy perennial, useful for ground cover in both 
exposed and shady places. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny or shady. G. hederacea makes a good 
basket plant for a cool greenliousc or window or for draping staging in greenhouse. 
Propagation: By seeds; division. 

Species Cultivated: G. hedcracea (syns. Nepeta GUchoma, JY. fuderacea)^ ‘ Ground 
Ivy, ‘ Field Balm *, light blue, leaves silvery, trailing, Europe (Br.), and var. 
varugata, leaves variegated. 

Gleditaia — Liguminosae (or CaesalpinUceae). Hardy omamental deciduous trees 
with green, feather -shaped leaves and shoots armed with exceptional spines, up 
to 6 in. long on G. caspica. First introduced early eighteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sheltered borders or shrubberies. Plant, 
Oct. to Feb. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in light soil outdoors in March, transplant seed- 
lings when two years old. 

SPECiBfl Cultivated; C* aquatica (syn. G. monospermd\y ‘ Water Locust *, green, 
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July, 20 to 30 ft., Uolted States; caspUa^ grcea, 20 to 30 ft., N. Persia; /ri- 
Qcanihos, ‘ Honey Locust * Three-thorned Acacia green, summer, 30 to 60 ft*, 
attractive frond-lUce leaves, United States. 

Gleichema (Umbrella Fern; Net Fern) — GUichenicceae^ Ornamental stove and 
greenhouse fems with feather-shaped fronds and creeping stems. First introduced 
early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts fibrous peat, one part fibrous loam, charcoal 
and sand. Position, well-drained pans in shady stove or greenhouse. Pot, Feb. 
or March. Water moderately in winter, freely at other times. Syringing uiw 
necessary. Temp, stove species, Sept, to March 55^ to March to Sept, 65^ 
to 75**; greenhouse species, Sept, to March 45^ to 50®, Mar^ to Sept. 55® to 65®. 

Propagation: By spores sown on surface of sandy peat in well-drained pots 
under bell-glass at any time of year; division of creeping stems, Feb. or March. 

Stove Species Cultivated: G, c%ncwuUc (syn. C. niuropf^'lla), 6 ft,, Australia, 
New Zealand, Malay; dkarpa, 6 ft., Australia, New Zealand; limaris (syn. G. 
dUhoUfma)f 6 ft., Tropics; npestris^ 6 ft., Tropics. 

Globularia (Globe Daisy) — GlobuUiria£€ 4 U. Hardy sub-shrubs and perennial 
herbs. First introduced early seventeenth century. 

CuLT^: Soil, ordinary moist. Position, sunny rockeries or margins of borders. 
Pl^t, Oct., Nov., March or April, (?. Alypum may be grown in a greenhouse. 

Propagation: By seeds sown on surface in boxes of light sandy soil in cold 
fi'ame in March or April; division of plants> Oct. or April 
SpEcm Culta^ated: C. Aiypum, blue, Aug,, 2 ft., shrubby, S. Europe; wdi- 
foluiy blue, June, 6 m., shrubby, S. Europe; vtamesuns, blue, 6 in., summer, S. 
Europe; nuduauiu, blue, summer, 6 in., herbaceous, Europe; up^ns (syn, C. 
ruma), blue, i in., summer, Europe; rlygio, blue, 4 in., summer, Greece; tricho^ 
santha, blue, su^er, 6 to 8 in., herbaceous, Asia Minor; putgaris. blue, summer, 
o to 12 m., herbaceous, S. Europe. * 

«obe Amaraath, see Comphraia globosa-, .Artichoke^ see Cynara Seolymusx 
EclSJSJ? *** turopaeus-, -MsOlow, see Sphacralcea; -Thisde'; stx 

flowering, deciduous, tuberous-rooted climbere 
Fint introduced late seventeenth century. 

suSr^sHI?' Icaf-mouJd, decayed manure and 

^versand. Position, well-drained pots, with shoots trained to roof or trellis. Pot. 

^b., placi^ tutors 2 in. deep, one in a 6 in. pot or several in an 8 or 12 in not 

tiU growj is well advanced, then freely. After floweSng 

S ribt'i’/.o IT 

Mfl iS ^ ? 3 light 

temp. 75 m Feb. or March; offsets removed from large tubers at pottLg 

Carsonii, yellow and brown, 6 to 6 ft- Trop. Africa* 
oranse^^’ yellow, summer, Uganda; sup^rba, ' Glory^Flower *’ 

yeUow ® Tropics; vveseens, ' Mozambique Lily \ 

V d red, summer, 5 ft., Trop. Africa, and vars. PlaiUii and grandi/lora. 

GloriL?"'^®'r .u® Clerodcndron; -Flower, see Eccrcmocarpus; -LUy, see 
doxa- -of ^J’the-Marsh, see Prynula heUdoxa; -of-the-Snow, see GWono- 
M-the-Sim, see leuceojow twidw; stx Cliaiuhus Dampuri. 

lo^phyllom AUfiouae, Greenhouse succulent plants. 

parts sharp sand, three parts rich loam, two parts leaf- 

fete--— 
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Jan.; keep dry rest of year. Temp., Oct. to Jan. 40® to 55% Feb. to Mar. 35^ to 
45®, April to Sept. 45® and over. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in close atmosphere, temp. 55® to 6o®, April or 
ScpC; stem cuttings, which should first be well dried, June, temp. 60®. 

Species Cultivated: (A sclcctiDn). C. depressum, yellow, Sept, to Jan., S. 
Africa; linguifomu (syn. Mesembryanthemum tinguiforme), yellow, Sept, to Jan., 
S. Africa; longum (syn. M. hngumy M. pustulatum)^ yellow, Sept, to Jan., S. Africa! 

Gloadnia, see Sinningia. 

Glycine— Leguminosai. Erect or twining plants grown for human food, forage 
and oil. Much grown in the hast. 

Culture: As fbr French Bean, but a sunny and sheltered positioo should be 
chosen^ 

Propagation: By seed. 

Species Cultivated: C. A/ax (syns. G. Seja ^ G . hispida ^ Soja A/ox), * Soybean 
‘ Soya \ white or purple, incon:»picuous, pods to 3 in. long, brown and hairy, erect 
to 1 to 6 Tl, annual, China, Japan. 

Glycyrrhiza — Legnminosae^ Hzrdy herbaceous perennials. Liquorice is obtained 
from the roots of G. glabra. First introduced mid-sixteenth century. 

Culture; Soil, deep, rich sandy. Position, open sunny. Plant, Feb. or March, 
18 in. apart and 3 in. deep in rows 3 ft. asunder. Cut down foliage and remove 
creeping stems close to root in Nov. Roots ready for use the third year. • 
Propagation: By division of creeping stems in Feb. or March. 

Species Cultivated: G. glabra^ ‘ Liquorice blue, May to Sept., 3 ft., Mediu 
Region; Upidota^ ‘ Wild Liquorice \ yellow, to 5 ft., N. America. 

Gnidia — ThyrruUuauai., Greenhouse evergreen flowering shrubs. First introduced 
niid<-eighteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts fibrous peat, one part loam and silver sand. 
Position, well-drained pots near glass in airy greenhouse during autumn, winter 
and spring, cold frame June to Sept. Pot, March. Press compost firmly in pots. 
Prune straggling shoots into sha[>e directly after flowering. Water carefully, 
giving sufficient to keep soil uniformly moist, rain, not spring, water essential. 
Temp., Oct. to March 40® to 45®, March to July 45® to 55®. 

Propagation: By cuttings of young shoots o in. long in sandy peat in well* 
drained pots under bell-glass in temp. 45® to 55® in March, April or May. 

Species Cultivated: G. dtnudata^ yellow, summer, 18 in., S. Africa; pinifolia. 
white, fr^rant, spring, a ft., S. Africa. 

Goat Root, see Ononis Nairix\ •Willow, see Salix caprta. 

Goat*6 Beard, see Aruncus ^IvesUr; -Rue, see Caltga Ojfftcinalisi -Thom, see 
Astragalus Tragacantha. 

Godetia — Onagrac€C£. Hardy annuals, related to Oenothera and formerly 
included in that genus. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny or pardy shady. 

Pot Culture: Compost, two parts good soil, one part leaf-mould, one part 
well -decayed manure and sand. Position, well-drained 6 in. pots in cold frame, 
greenhouse or window. Water moderatdy at first, freely when in full grov/th. 
Apply liquid manure twice weekly when flower buds appear. 

Propagation: Sow seeds in March or April where they are to bloom, thin out* 
door seedlings to 6 in. ^art in June. 

Species Cultivated: G. amoena, * Farewell to Spring \ rose and crimson, 
summer, i to 2 ft., California; grandijhra (syn. Oenothera Whitn^)^ red, crimson 
or white, summer, 6 to 12 in., California; idminea, purple and crimson with dark 
centre, short branched, to 2 ft., California. See trade lists for numerous vars. 

Goethea — Malvaceae. Stove evergreen shrubs. First introduced mid-nineteenth 
century. 
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Cut.TUR£: Compost, two parts loam, one part p>eat and sand. Pot, March 
Shady position desirable. Water freely from March to Sept., moderately in 
winter. Syringe freely during summer months. Temp., March to Sept. 65^ to 
75 *, Sept, to March 55* to 65*. 

I^opacatson: By cuttings in sandy soil under bell-glass in steady bottom heat. 
Speciss Cultivated: C. intamediay white, a ft., hybrid; kttmesvxa^ white, 1 ft., 
hybrid; makoyana^ crimson, 2 ft., Brazil; strulijlora^ yellowish, tinged red, Aug., 
If ft., Brazil. See also Pavonia. 

Gold Dost) see Alyssum saxaiiUi •thready see Coptls; -Fern^ see Pityrogramma 
uUonulMOS var. aur€o-fia 9 <L 

Golden Aster, see Chrysopsis; •Bells, see Forsythia; -Cliainy see Lahumwn ana- 
gyroyUs)\ •Club, see Omuiim aguatiaim; •Feather^ sec ChrysanUtemum Parlhinium var. 
cur0um)i •Hair, see Chrysoconta coma-aur/ai "Larch, see Pseudolarix; -Lily, see 
Lycoris Qurea\ -Marguerite, see Anthmis tinctoric\ -Rain, see Laburnum an<igyroides\ 
•rod, see Solidago; -Saxifrage, sec Chrysosplenium; -Thistle, see Scolymus 
}isp<mxcus\ -Star, sec Chrysogonum puginiamm; -Wattle, see Acacia pycnantha. 

Goldilocks, sec Linosyris vulgaris. 

Gomeza — Orchidaccae. An epiphytic genus of about 10 species, allied to Odonto- 
glossum. Scapes often arched from base of pseudo^buibs. Flowers many, not 
LaiK often fragrant. 

C^Tuaa: Compost, etc., as for Odontoglossums. Winter temp, should be 55®, 
BO decided rest, but in winter must not be watered too frequently. 

Propaoation: By division of plants in spring. 

SpEcm CuLTiVATEo: G. Bofkcriy greenish-yellow, spring, Brazil; crispc, 
greenish-yeUow, primrose scented, winter, spring, Brazil; planifolia, greenish- 
yeliow, fragrant, spring, summer, Brazil. 

Gomphia — OchnacKU. Stove evergreen flowering shrub. 

CuLTUKs: Compost, two parts fibrous loam, one part peat, little silver sand. 
Positio^ pots m Ught part of plant stove. Pot, Feb. or March. Press compost 
fii^y m poL Prune into shape Feb. or March. Water moderately Oct. 
to I^ch fredy af^arda. Syiinee daiJy in summer. Temp., March to Oct. 
to 75*, Oct. to March 50* to 60^. 

of ^ 2 to 3 in. long, inserted in pots 

ol sUver sand under bcll^lass m temp. 75* in spring. 

yellow, spring, 10 to 15 ft., Brazil; theo. 
Parasla, goWcn-ycUow, May, lo to is ft., Brazil. 

^mpholoblM— Greenhouse, evci^een, trailing and erect, 
flowering shru^. First introduced early nineteenth centi^. ^ 

foysh peat, one part rough loam, charcoal and 

MM. Fwt»n,we|l-dramcd pots m light part of greenhouse. Pot, Feb or March 

WM«Wu® at all times. S’emp^S^T.; 
^ I greenhouse freely in summer. 

^ yeUow, June, s ft.. Austtelia; pcl,- 

Greenheune flowermB annual. Fin., inftoduced 
Sts TsS P"* laaf-mould, well-decayed 

poft. TWeel^en. in/^S.'S.'S fS. 
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eratcly. Syringe foliage iwicc daily. Apply liquid manure when flowers appear. 
Sumnicr temp., 55^^ to 65^, Cut llowers immediately they arc fully developed for 
diy'ing for winter decoration. 

Species Culiivatro: C. ghbosa^ 'Globe Amaranth*, white, red or purple, 
summer, 12 to iB in., India, and vars. ai 4 rea supcrbcy yellow, carmay H^shy pur pur eJ, 
purple, and dwarf. 

Congo ra — Or<hi<Iacra/. An epiphytic genus with stout ribbed pseudo- bulbs. 
Spikes uMtaliy arched from their base. Flowers often many, grotesque in shape, 
gaining the title ' Punc h and Judy Orchids *. 

Culture: Compost, temps., etc., as for Sianhopeas, and baskets arc preferable. 
Propagation: B> division of plants in spring. 

SrECU.s CuLTiv'ATEo: A selection — G. orvieniaca (syn. Acroptra annenxacd)^ 
yellow, summer, Nicaragua; airopurpureay purpli:>h-brown, variable, various 
seasons, Brazil, Britisli Guiana; kufoniay yellowish-white, spotted dull purple, 
various seasons, Brazil; gaUaUt (syn. Acropera Loddxgcsxx)^ tawny yellow, brownbh- 
red, variable, sxiininer. \Itixico; graiulabutxday yellow, dotted dull red, various 
seasoiis, Colombia; whitish or yellowish, spotted purple, «vunmcr, Ecua- 

dor; porUntosCy bulf >ellow, purple spotted, deep yellow, spring, Columbia; 
quiuquenervisy yellowish, marked brown-purple, summer, Guatrinala, Peru, 
Brazil; Sanderianay yellowish, brown, rose, lip bright yellow, summer, Peru; 
tcaphephoTuSy yellow ish-w lute, blotched purple-brown and purple, summer, Pcru« 

Gonioplilcbitimy see Polypodium. 

Good King Henry*, sec Chenopodxum Bonus-Henricus^ 

Goodyera — Ofchidafrae. Terrestrial orchids of the Anoectochilus group in 
which many species with ornate foliage are included. The habit is that of 
Anoectochilus. T he th avers are small. 

Culture: Compost lor the tropical species as for Anoectochilus, and similar 
conditions should be given. The hardy species given a compost of leaf-mould, 
peat and sand. Position, rather shady in drained pockets in rockery, ihe cool 
house species: Similar compost and position in well-drained pans. A cool fernery 
is often suitable. 

Propagation: As for Anoectochilus. 

Species Cultivated: A selection with leaf coloration — C. colorata, greenish 
brosvn, nerved red- brown, Java; hispidCy green with rose-red veins, Himalaya; 
japonicay velvet-green, shaded brown, mid-rib white or pink-flushed; macrarithaf 
dark green, pale green, bordered yellow, Japan; pubesetnsy green with grey or 
yellowish stripe and reticulations, N. America; repens, dark grccu with or with- 
out green marbling, spii ailed, Britain, N. Hemisphere. 

Gooseberry, see Ribes Orossutaria. 

Gordonia — Tlieaceat (or Temsiroemuiceae). Slightly tender evergreen shrubs with 
snowy while flowers. First introduced mid-cightccnlh century. 

Culture; Soil, peat and leaf-mould. Position, warm sheltered borders or 
against south walls. Plant, April. 

Propagation: By seeds; layers in spring; greenwood cuttings under glass. 
Species Cultivated: G. axillaris (syn. G. anotnala), white, summer, 15 ft., S- 
China; Lasxanihusy * Loblolly Bay white, to 60 ft., N. America. See also 
Franklinia. 

Gorsc, see Ulex. 

Gossypium (Cotton-plant) — Malvaceae. Stove perennial herbs. Fruit (capsule) 
furnishes cotton of commerce. First introduced laic sixteenth century. 

Culture: Comport, equal parts loam, leaf-mould and little sand. Position, 
well-drained pots in sunny pari of stove. Pot, March or April. Water moderately 
Sept, to April, freely alicrwards. Temp., March to Oct. 65® to 75®, Oct. to March 
55^ to 65^. 
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Propagation: By seeds sewn -A" deep in light soil in temp. 65 to 75 > 
March or April. Transplant seedlings when i in. high singly into 2 m. 

Species Cultivated: G. berbodenst^ yellow and purple, oept., 5 iropics, 
hrbaceumi yellow and purple, summer, 3 to 4 ft., E. Indies. 

Craiixm^ih^9—Crassulauae. Half-hardy annual. First introduced mid-eight- 
eenth century. 

Culture: Soil, light sandy. Position, sunny rockeries. 

Propagation: Bv seeds sown on surface of sandy soil in well -drained pans m 
. temp. 60* to 65® in March. Transplant seedlings outdoors in May. 

Species Cultivated: G, chlorafjlora^ orange-yellow and red, summer, 3 to 4 tn., 
S. Africa. 

Grammatocarpus — Loasauat. Half-hardy ann u al climber. 

Culture: Sow seeds in gentle heat in March, harden seedlings off later on, and 
plant in June. Ordinary soil Suitable for low sunny trellises, vases, etc. 

Species Cultivated: G. tfolubilis^ yellow and red, summer, 3 ft., Chile. 

Graminatopliylliim— An epiphytic genus in two contrasting sec- 
tions, one with tall, stout, stem-like pseudo-bulbs forming huge plants, the other 
with much shorter, stouter pscudo-bulbs; the long spikes are produced from the 
base. Under cultivation neither of the species given here completes growth in 
one season. 

Culture: Compost, three parts of osmunda Bbre, one part loam fibre, one 
pari sphagnum moss with potsherds broken according to size of plant. A warm 
moist atmosphere for all throughout the year, tropical in summer, 65^ in winter 
for the pseudo-bulbed kinds, and a moderate rest. Tall-stemmed species 70^ in 
winter with waterings. Pots well drained, or tubs for the large growing. Shading 
Is required in summer. 

Propagation: By division of the plants in spring. 

Species Cultivated: The following are very similar, so much $0 that several 
are considered forms of C. seriptum. G. Fenzlioman^ greenbh-yeUow, chocolate, 
summer, Amboina; Guilielmitii^ greenish, blotched reddish-brown, summer. New 
Guinea; Measuttsianumy bright green, purplish, chocolate, Philippines; muUi- 
ficrumy greeuish-yellow suffused and marked purple-brown, summer, Philippines; 
Rwnpkianum (syn. G. Se€g€Tanwn)y pale yellowish-green, blotched brown, lip lic^ 
purple, summer, Moluccas, Borneo; scriptumy grecnish-ycilow, spotted dark 
brown, summer, Moluccas. Species with pseudo-bulbs up to 10 ft. liigh, scapes 
6 or 7 ft. : papuammiy large, green, spotted brown-red, tlie basal flowers, are 
abortive, spring, New Guinea; specwswriy large, yellow, blotched and marked 
wine-purple, Malaya, Moluccas. 

Gra n a iHUa, see Passifloro quadrangular^ and P. edulis. 

^^ape, sec Vitis; •Fern, see Botrychium LunariQ\ • Fruity see Citrus paradisi\ 
-Hyacinth, see Muscari. 

Grass of Parsiassus, see Pamassia palustris. 

Greek Valerian, sec PoUmonium caeruUum* 

Greenbriar, sec Smilax. 

Green Man Orchis, see Aceras. 

Otetnov^-^TOs^aceae. Tufted perennial herbs, natives of Canary Islands, 
lonnerly included in Sempervivum. 

Culture: As Aeonium. 

Propagation: As Aeonium. 

Spb<^ Cui-tiva-^: G. diplogtcla, to 8 in., rosette lo in.; dodrentalis, to lo in., 
many long-stemmed offsets. > iom., 

Grt^tA—FroUaceae. Greenhouse and hardy, evergreen, flowering shrubs 
First introduced late eighteenth century. ^ 
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CuL-n^ OF Greenhouse Species: Compost, equal parts fibrous peat, turfv 
loam and silver s^d. Position, well-drained pots in airy creenhouse, window or 
dwcllmg-room. G. rosmannifolxa may be grown outdoors in the south PoL 
March or April. Water moderately Sept, to AprU, freely aftcr>vards. Prune off 
pomts of shoots occasionaUy to induce bushy growth. Temp., March to Oct 
to 05 , Oct. to March 45"^ to 55^. * " 

Culture OF Haruy Species: Soil, peaty. Position, sheltered shrubberies S. of 
England; against south walls other parts. Plant, OcE or April. Prune, Aoril 
Protect in severe weather. ^ v * 

Propagation: Greenhouse species by seeds sown i in. deep in well-drained 
pots of light sod m temp. 65° to 70' in .March; cuttings of voung shoots 3 in. lone, 
with small heels of old wood attached, inserted in sandy soil in well-drained pots 
under bcU-glass m temp. 75° to 8o‘ in March, April or May; hardy species by 
seeds sown t m- deep outdoors m March or April; layers in Oct. or Nov • 
grafting in Mauxh. ’ 

Grze.shou^ Species Cultivated: C. acanthfoluiy reddish, June, 4 ft., Australia; 
QSpUnxfoVux^ pink, July, 12 to 15 ft., Australia; Banks'Uy red, Aug., 15 ft,, Australia; 
pumctCy deep red, July, 6 ft., Australia; robusla. ‘Silk Bark Oak’, orange, 
suj^icr, 10 to 20 ft., Australia; fOsmarimfoVuiy red, summer, 6 ft., Australia. 

Hardy Species Cultivated: G. jujiiptruia (syn* C. iulphurea), yellow, summer, 
10 ft., Australia. 

Griffizua — AmaryU'xdauat. Stove evergreen bulbous flowering plants. First 
introduced early nineteenth centurv'. 

Culture: Compost, two parts librous loam, one part peat, decomposed sheep 
manure and sand. Position, well*draincd pots on a bed or stage heated beneath 
to temp. 85^ in plant stove. Pot, June or July. Press compost down firmly. Re- 
pottins: not needed more often than once everv' three or four years. Water moder- 
ately Oct. to April, freely afterwards. Syringe freely in summer. Top-dress estab- 
lished plants annually in Klarch with rich compost. Temp., March to Sept. 70^ 
to 80^, Sept, to Dec. 55^ to 65^, December to March 65® to 75®. 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in sandy soil in temp. 85^ in Feb. or 
March; ofisets removed from old bulbs and placed singly in 3 in. pots at potting 
time. 

Species Cultivated: C. Blurmnayia^ white with pale rose, summer, i ft., 
Brazil; }yacinthinay ‘ Blue Amar>*llis *, blue, summer, 18 In., Brazil; omatOf 
bluish-lilac, suinincr, 18 in., Brazil. 

Grindelia — Compositae^ Coarse hardy perennial plants* 

Culture: Soil, ordinary* Position, sunny beds or borders. Plant 6 ft. apart in 
March or AprU. 

Propaoatio.s: By seeds sown in warm greenhouse in Feb. or March; division 
at planting time* 

Speoes Cultivated: G. chiloensis (syn. G. speciosa)^ shrubby, 18 in., orange- 
ycUow, Argentine; inUgri/oliay yellow, summer, to 3 ft., N. America; robustOf 
‘ Californian Gum Plant yellow, summer, to 2 ft., California. 

Griselinia— Slightly tender evergreen shrubs. Male and female 
flowers produced on separate plants, berries seldom seen. First introduced mid- 
nineteenth century. ExceUent near the sea and useful hedge shrubs. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary, poor, including chalk. Maritime shrubs. Plant, Oct., 
Nov., March and April. Prune into sliapc in AprU. 

PaoPAQATtON: By cuttings in sandy soU in sheltered border or cold frame Sept* 
to Nov. 

Species Cin-nvATED: G. liitoralisy green, spring, 20 to 30 ft., New Zealand, and 
var. varUgcUa^ with white variegation; lucida^ green, spring, 10 to 12 ft., New 
Zealand. 

Grobya — Orchidatuu. An epiphytic genus, three species* Pseudo-bulbs clustered, 
small, scapes from their base* Flowers rather small. 
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Culture: Compost, three parts osmunda fibre, one part sphagnum moss. Peal 
and sand can be added. Pans or small baskets. Can be grown in the cool bouse, 
but winter temp, should be 35*. Water should then be very infrequently given. 
IhtOFACATiON: By division of the plants in spring. 

Species Cultivated: £?. Amherstiae^ yellowish-brown, spotted purplish-brown, 
bp purplish, autumn, Brazil; fosexf^a^ ochre yellow, purple spots, spring, Brazil; 
gpheXAy greenish-yellow, shaded purple, early autumn, Brazil. 

Gromwell^ see Lithospermum prostration* 

Grossularia^ see Ribes. 

Ground Ivy, see GUcoma hederacea^ •nut, see Arachis hypogaia* 

Groundsel^ see Senecio. 

Goava^ see Psidixan Guajaoa* 

Guelder Rose, see Viburnum Opulus var. rostwn* 

Gnemsey Lily, see Pforiru sarnunsis. 

Gim Arabic, see Acacia Stncgalx •Cietus, see Cistus ^prius; -Plant, see 
Giindclia; -Tree, sec Eucalyptus. 

Gumbo, see Hibiscus csculcntus* 


Giumera (Prickly Khuh^rh)—Hahragidaccae* Hardy herbaceous perennials 
First introduced mid-runeteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary rich. Position, damp, sunny sheltered margins of 
pwds or bc^. Plant, March or April. Protect with leaves in winter. Water 
abundantly in dry weather. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in. deep in pans of light soil in temp. 55® to 

05 ^ in March, transplanting seedlings outdoon in June; division of plants in 
^>nng« 

Specie ^tivated: G. chJUnsis (syn. G. uabra), * ChUe Rhubarb leaves 4 
to 6 ft. m diameter, 6 to 10 ft., Caiile; numteata, leaves 5 to 10 ft. in diameter, 
4 to 10 ft., Brazil; magtllanxca^ very dwarf, 3 in., S. Chile. 

Stove, tepesyial or epiphytic herbs with stiff leaves 
flowers ia spikes, often showily bracted. 

fibrous loam, rough peat and leaf-mould. 

3 M Temp, Sept, to 

^ * March to Sept. 70® to 8o*. 

raoPAO^ON: By oflshoots inserted in small pots at any time. 

white with scarlet bracts, i ft., Ecuador: 

summer, i ft., bracts purplish-rcd, epiphytic, Trop 

yellowish, stcmless, bracts yellow an^ 
rose, terrestrial, Colombia. See also Tillandsia. ' 

^ terrestrial genus resembling Orchis, but 

Habcnaria to which many species have been referred. 

Jd^-wS: " well-drained, rather 

^opaoation: Seldom effected. 

eari^SSi^^ft^n' F^‘ creamy-white. spur shorter than ovary, 

--•J* --able, usuaUy mau^; 

succulent plants, sometimes included 

Culture: As Echinocactus. 

Propagation: As Echinocactus. 
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Gymnoc\^dxkS—I^gumino 3 (u. Slightly lender deciduous trees with fcalhcr- 
shaped, bluish-grocn leaves. First introduced mid*cightecnih century. 

Culture: Soil* ordinary, well drained. Position, shady slirubbcrics or lawns. 
Plant, Oct. to Tcb. Prune young trees, Jan. 

Propagation: By imported seeds sown in light soil ia shady, cool greenhouse 
in Oct., Nov., March or April; root cuttings in March. 

Species C^ultivated: C. dioica (syn. C. canadensis)^ ‘ Coffee Tree *, while, May 
to July, Go ft., N. America, \a.T,Jolia^iarxcgata^ variegated foliage. 

Gymnogramma^ see Pityrograinma and Coniogramme. 

Gymnothrix, see PcnnLscium. 

Gynura — Compositae. Stove perennials with ornamental foliage and purple- 
tinted leaves. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts peat, loam, leaf-mould and sand. Position, 
pots ill partial shade. Pol in March. Wate r freelv March to 0 < t., moderately 
afterwards. Temp., March to Oct. 70® to 8o% Oct. to March 55' to 65^ 

Propagation: By cuttings in spring. 

Species Cultivated: G. aurantiaca, 2 ft., Java; bicolar^ 3 ft., Moluccas. 

Gypsophila — Carjvphjllaceae. Hardy perennial and annual herbs. Flowers 
valuable tor cutting. First introduced mid-eighteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary*, freely mixed with old mortar or brick rubbish. Posi- 
tion, dry'ish well-drained borders lor erect species; sunny rockeries and margins 
of borders for dwarf species. Plant, Oct., Nov., March or April. Cut down 
flower stems in Oct. 

Propacahon: Annual species by seeds sown in April on surface of soil where 
plants are to flower, thinning seedlings out to 3 to b in. apart when t in. high; 
perennial species by seeds sown in sunny position outdoors in April, transplanting 
seedlings to permanent position in June, July or Aug.; G. paniculate by cuttings 
of secondary laterals, 2 in. long, in silver sand under bell-glass in gentle bottom 
heat during June and July; trailing species by division in spring and cuttings. 

Annual SPECir:s Cultivated: G. elegans^ white, June to Oct., 12 to 18 in., 
Caucasus; viscoia (syn. G. rosea) ^ rose, fragrant, suminer, 12 to 18 in., Asia Minor. 

Perlnnlvl Species Cultivated: G. acuii/olia, white or rosy, autumn, 4 ft., 
Caucasus; arelioidcs^ white, spring, i in., Caucasus; cerastioieUs, white, veined red, 
May to Sept., 2 in., Himalaya, xdiX.Jlorc^pUtWy double flowers, and numerous im- 
proved garden forms; (Jldiunniana^ 2J ft., pinkish, Japan; paniculaia^ ‘ Chalk 
Plant', white, summer, 2 to 3 ft., Europe; tepens, wlJtc, summer, 6 in., Alps, 
and vars. rosea and motislrosa\ Rokejekay 2 ft., pink or violet, Egypt, Asia Minor; 
SUveniiy white, summer, 2 ft., Caucasus; Unuifolia^ soft pink, summer, 6 in., 
Caucasus. 

Habenaria — Orchidaceat. A very' large terrestrial deciduous genus, in both hemi- 
spheres. Roots usually tuberous. The ditfercnccs benveen Habenaria, Platanthera 
and Bonatca arc so slight that for horticultural purposes Uicy may be regarded 
as one, and arc so treated here. The flowers in some arc remarkable for the 
development of Uic rostcllum lobes and the lobe-like division of the petals. 

Culture: The British species arc amenable in outdoor gardens, and not parti- 
cular as to soil, preferring a sandy loaim The North American species given 
might be hardy but early growtlis arc liable to receive damage by frost. Compost 
for exotic species, three parts loam, one part leaf-mould, with sand. The kinds 
generally cultivated need a decided rest; when dormant the pots should be placed 
on a shelf near the glass. I'cmp. around 60®. Repot early in spring. Summer 
temp, up to 80® with shade. Water frequently as Uic growths gain strength. 

Propagation: Seldom effected. Occasionally by separation of the tubers 
when repotting. 

Hardy Species Cultivated: A selection — //. bi/olia, fragrant, white, green- 
tinged, spur twice as long as ovary, summer, Britain, Europe, N. Asia, var. chlor^ 
iintka, greener, summer; bUphariglottis^ white, summer, N. America; cUiariSf 
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yellowish, lip fringed, summer, N. America; cristaUiy golden yellow, summer, N. 
America; dilatcta^ white, summer, N. America, and var. l^costachys; Elwesity 
greenish, yellow, lip in 3 lobes, summer, Nilgiri Hills; fimbriata^ lUac^rose, 
summer; pusUlo (syn« H. miiitaris)y greenish, r^, lip scarlet or cinnabar-red, 
autumn, Ciochin- China; midis y small, greenish or yellowbb, early summer, 
Britain, Eur<^>e, N. Asia. 

The following group is attractive and popular: //. cameoy rose-flesh, autumn, 
Penang; pusilla (syn. H. mUitaris)^ greenish, red, lip scarlet or cinnabar-red, 
autumn. Cochin -Ciun a. 

Hmberlea— Hardy herbaceous tufted perennial. First introduced 
late nineteenth century. 

Cultura: Soil, fibrous sandy peat. Position, vertical fissures of rockery in 
shade. Plant, OcL, March or April. Water finely in dry weather. 

PaoPAOATtON: By seeds sown tV in. deep in well-drained pots or pans of sandy 
peat in cold frame in March or April; by division of plants in March or April. 

Spsczbs Cultivated: //. Ferdinandi^Coburgii^ white and lilac, 4 to 6 in., May, 
Bulgaria; rhodopmsisy lavender and white, 6 in., May, Balkans, var. vireinalisy 
white. 


^MhUt^—Chenopodiaceae. Rather uninteresting hardy herbaceous climber. 
First introduced early nineteenth century. 

CuLTuna: Soil, ordinary. Position, base of naked trunks of trees, south or 
west trellises, arbours, walls or fences. Plant, Oct. or March. Cut down stems 
to the ground in Oct. 

Propagation: By seeds sown iV in. deep in sunny place outdoors in March or 
^nl, or s^ar depth m boxes of light soil in greenhouse or cold frame in March, 
tt^planting seedlings outdoors m May or June; by division of roots Oct. or 

SpEcass CuLnvATEn: H. tamnoidts, green, summer, 8 to lo ft.. Caucasus. 

Habrantha^^mao.//tt/a««. Slightly tender bulbous plants, sometimes included 
m toe genus Zephyranthes. 

P|“’ Position, wcU^irained sunny beds, borders 

Nov. placing bulbs 3 to 4 in. deep ^d 4 in. apart. 

Propagation: By offsets. 

Zephyranthes Andersomi), golden yellow, 

brachyandrum), orchid- 

^ckberry, see Celds. 


Hardy herbaceous perennial. 

inhSS!^' Position, sunny rockery or margin of border. Plant 

^oPAOimoN: By division of the roots in March. 

“■ ydlow, .prtag, 3 ^ 


manure 

wJtibt growing; ^ ^ greenhouse 

KacebuLhSrSS/s^s 

yeuow tm repotting time. Apply wcak'Wdd^^^on^ 
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plants in flower. Temp., greenhouse species, Sept, to March 45® to 55®, March 
to Scpi. 53^ to 65^^; stove species, Sept, to March 55"^ to 65% March to Sept. 65® 
to 75^, Bulbs flower best when only repotted every three or four years. 

Propagation: By offsets removed at potting time and placed in small pots. 
Stove Species Cultivated: H, ci/inabarinus^ red, April, 1 ft., S. Africa; 
coccitieusy ^ Blood Flower \ scarlet, autumn, i ft., S. Africa; muUiJiorus (syn. H. 
Kalbrevm)^ scarlet, April, i ft., S. Africa. 

Greenhouse Species Cultivated: H. olhijlos^ white, autumn, 1 ft., S. Africa, 
and var. pubejc<ns; KalJiarimUy red. spring, i ft,, S. Africa; nataUnsiSy grcenl 
purple and yellow, Feb., 1 ft,, S, Africa; puniceuSf orange-scarlet, summer, 1 ft., 
S. Africa. 

Hair Grass^ see Aira. 

Hakea — FroUaceat. Tender evergreen shrubs. First introduced late eighteenth 
century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts fibrous loam, leaf-mould and sharp sand. 
Position, well-drained large pots, tubs or borders in unheated glasshouse, or 
sheltered borders in the open in the mildest parts of the country. 

Propagation: By cuttings of half-ripened wood in July under hand-light in 
slight bottom heat, or by seeds sown in sandy peat in temp. 60® in spring. 

Species Cultivated: H, daciylo'xdtSy white, July, 7 ft., Australia; ftTrugirua, 
creamy-white. May to June, 3 to 4 ft., Australia; s^igna, white, spring, 6 to 8 ft,, 
Australia; snavtoUnSy white, fragrant, summer, 10 ft., W. Australia. 

Halesia (Silver Bell) — Styracaceae. Hardy flowering deciduous trees. First intro- 
duced mid-eighteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, deep sandy loam. Position, sheltered borders, shrubberies or 
lawns. Plant, Oct. to Feb. Prune into shape after flowering. 

Propagation: By cuttings of roots inserted in sandy soil outdoors in March ot 
Oct.; by layering shoots in Oct. or Nov., or by seeds sown in spring. 

Species Cultivated: //. Carolina (syn. //. U(rapura)y ‘ Snowdrop Tree *, white, 
May, 15 to 20 ft., N. America; dipura^ white, May, to 30 ft., N. America: 
monticoUiy similar to //. Carolina but stronger growing and with larger flowers, N* 
America. 

K Halimlocistus — Cistacear. Hardy dwarf evergreen shrubs. Bigeneric hybrid 
benveen Halimium and Cistus. 

Culture: Soil, dry, light. Position, full exposure to sun. 

Propaoatio.s: By cutting of half-ripened wood. 

Species Cultivated: //. Ingwersenianus, white, 18 in., all summer, Portugal; 
Sahuciif white, 12 in., May to autumn. 

Haliminm — Cistccear. Hardy evergreen shrubs, similar to Helianthemum and 
formerly included in that genus. 

Culture: Soil, dry. Position, sunny. Subject to damage in severe winters. 
Propagation: By seed sown in heat in April; cuttings in sandy soil in frames 
in August. 

Species Cultivated: H. alysrouUsy yellow. May to July, 2 ft., Spain and 
Portugal; lasianihum (syn. //. /Qrmoswn)^ yellow, June, 3 to 4 ft., Portugal; 
hatimifoliumy yellow, May to June, 2 to 3 ft., S. Europe; ocymoidcs (syn. Heli* 
andtrmum ocymoidcs)^ flowers bright yellow with maroon blotch, erect growing to 
3 ft., young shoots downy, summer, Spain and Portugal. 

Halim odendron (Salt Tree) — Leguminosae. Hardy deciduous flowering shrub. 
First introduced mid-eighteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, deep sandy. Position, shrubberies and open borders. Plant, 
Oct. to Feb. Prune into shape in Nov. 

Propagation: By seeds outdoors in March or April; grafting on to stocks of 
caragana, to which it is related, in spring. 
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Species Cultivated: H. halodtndron (syiu H. argenteum), grcy-spined leaves and 
pink pea-shaped flowers, a good maritime shrub, June to July, 4 to 6 ft., Siberia, 

Hamamells (Wych-Hazel) — HamamtVxdauixe. Hardy winter and early spring 
flowering deciduous shrubs. First introduced early eighteenth century. 

Cultl^re: Soil, deep, rich loam. PosiiioD, as lawn specimens or in shrubberies 
where they can have plenty of space, being open habited. 

Propagation: By layering in Oct. or Nov.; grafting rare species on stocks of 
virginiasux^ which is raised from seed, in April. 

Species Ctn.TivATED: H. Jeponua, lemon yellow, Dee. to Feb., rs fh, Jap^, 
and vars. or bona and Z^c<Qriniana\ mollis^ yellow, Jan. and Feb., the best species 
with spicily fragrant flowers and autumn^tinted foliage, 10 ft., China; virginuuuty 
yellow, Dec. to Feb., N. America. 

Hard Fern, see Blechrtum spicanL 

Hardenbergia (Australian Sarsaparilla-tree) — Leguminoscu. Greenhouse flower- 
ing evergreen twining plants. First introduced late eighteenth century. 

Culture: Compost^ equal parts loam and peat, litUe silver sand. Position, 
pots, with shoots trained to trellis, or planted out in beds, and shoots trained up 
raflers. Pot or plant, Feb. or May. Water freely March to Sept., moderately at 
other times. Prune straggling plants into shape in Feb. Apply weak stimulants 
occasionally to healthy plants in flower. Temp., March to Sept. 55^ to 65% Sept 
to March 40® to 50®. 

Propagation: By seeds sown J in. deep in well-drained pots of light sandy soil 
in temp, of 55® to 65® in March or April; cuttings of Arm young shoots, 2 to 3 in. 
long, inserlM in well-drained pots of sandy peat under bell-glass in temp. 55® to 
65®, March to July. 

Species Cultivated: H, Comptonianay purple, March, to ft., S. Australia; 
vioUua (syns. //. monophjlla, H. bmaculata)^ ‘ Australian Lilac *, purple, April, 8 to 
10 ft, S. Australia, and var. roua. 

Harebell, sec Campanula roXundifolia. 

Hare’s-foot Fern, see DaBollxa C 4 uuiritnsx^* 

Hare’s-tail Grass, see Lagunis ovatus. 

Haricot Bean, sec Phastolus pulgaris, 

Hart’s-tongne Fern, sec PhillUu Scolopendriwn. 

epiphytic species. Pseudo-bulbs stcm- 
tennmatmg in a spike of small bright nowers. Leaf single, persistent. 

Propagation: By division of plants in spring. 

Amlf^ ^tivated: H. gemma, amcth>st-purple, summer, autumn. Cent. 
Amenca, purpurat, rose-purple, summer, autumn, Guatemala, Mexico. 

Hatchet Gactns, see PeUtyphora aulii/ormis. 

Hantbois Strawberry, sec Fragaria moschata^ 

Hawkweed^ see Hieracium. 

Hawk’s Beardy see Crepis attrea* 

Haworthia— Low succulent greenhouse plants with or without a short 


tients suitable for room culture. 

CutTimn: Soil, weU drained, rich, sandy. Position, 


room or cool house, winter 


temp, not above 55*, Rather liable to sunburn. Water freely in summer less in 
winter but should not be dried out for too long. * 

Propagation: By offshoots. May easily be raised from seed but not recom* 
mended on account of hybridisation. 

Species Culttvate d: H. arackno^des (syn. Alot arachnoidta) ^ stem less rosettes 
oblong leaves with brbtly tip, Cape; ^-rnbiformis^ rosettes stemless making offsets 
freely, leaves to 2 in., S. Africa; hirbacta (syn. H. atroi/inns) ^ stcinlcss rosettes 
forming clumps, S. Africa; marginata (syn. H. albicans), leaves 3 to 4 in., S Africa* 
margariti/era, stcmless rosettes making many offsets, leaves 3 in. long with large 
roundish pearly tubercles, S. Africa; /frmuW/u, rosettes elongated, leaves to li 
m. long, upper side witli a few tubercles, beautiful species, S. Africa; tortuosa 
rosette elongated to 5 in., stems branching from the base leaves in three spiral 
overlapping rows, S. Africa; i^iscosa, rosette to 8 in. long, leaves in three rows, 
overlapping, erect, S. Africa. 

Hawthorn^ sec Crataegus Oxyacantha; Watery sec Aponogeton dislachyus. 
Hazelnut^ see Corylus AvcUvia. 

Heartsease, see Viola tricolor. 

Heath, see Erica. 

Heather, see Calluna. 

Heavenly Bamboo, sec Nandxna domestica. 

^ehc^(rof>hulaTiare<u. Slightly tender and hardv evergrceo flowering shrub* 
trom IScw Zealand. Formerly included in S'eronica. 

Culture; Soil, ordinary, or loam and peat. Position, sunny rockeries, borden 
or beds near the sea coast or in inland sheltered districts south of the TrenC 
Plant, Sept, or April, prune straggly plants into shape in April. 

Prop.agation: Cuttings of young growth inserted in sandy soil under a bell- 
glass jn June or July; cuttings of nearly ripened growth under hand-light or in 
cold frame in summer. 

Species Cultivated: H, ampUxicaulis, white, July to Aug., 1 to 3 ft.; 
Ar^sonii varUgata, foliage margined wiili white, 2 to 3 ft,, hybrid; angusiifoV^y 
while, July to Sept.; anomala, white or pale pink, July to Aug., 3 to 5 ft.; Bid-- 
willu, white veined pink, summer, 6 in.; Buchananii, white, July to Aug., i ft; 
buxifolia, white, 9 to 12 in., summer; camosulay white, July to Aug., i to 3 ft.; 
eatarraclae, while and pink, summer, 6 to 9 in.; chathamkay purple, summer, i to 
li ft.; CoUnsoi, white, July to Aug., i to ij ft.; cupressoides, pale blue, summer, 
I to 6 ft.; Darwiniana. while, July to Aug., 2 to 3 ft.; decumbms, white, July to 
Aug., to 3 ft; diosmaefolia, while or pale blue, July to Aug., to 5 ft.; elUpikOy 
white, summer, to 20 fL; epacricca, while, 4 to 6 in., summer; Hectori, white or 
pink, July to Aug., 6 to J2 in.; Hookorianay white, summer, 8 to 12 in.; HulkcasuXy 
lilac, 4 to 6 ft.; Leivisiiy pale blue, summer, 4 to 6 ft.; loganxoidtSy white, July to 
Aug., 4 to 12 in.; lycopodioides, white, July, i to 2 ft; macranthay large while 
flowers, 12 to 15 in., June to July; pinuUoidesy purplLsh-blue, June to Aug., i to 
li ft.; pinguifolia, white, July to Aug., 1 to 3 ft.; salid/oliay white, summer, 6 
to 10 ft.; spcciosa, reddisli-purplc, July to Sept., to 5 ft.; Traversii, white, 
summer, 4 to 6 ft.; Utrasticha, white, 9 in., summer; vamkosa, wUte, June to 
Aug., I to 2 ft. 

Hebenstretia— Half-haxdy perennial treated as an annual. 

Culture: Soil, good ordinary. Position, sunny borders. Sow seeds in heat in 
March, harden seedlings off early in May, and plant out late in May, 12 to 18 in. 
apart in groups. Seeds may also be sown thinly where required to flower, about 
the middle of April. 

Species Cultivated: H. comosay white with tinge of orange, summer, 2 to 3 ft., 
S. Africa. 

Hedens (Ivy) — Araliatcac. Hardy evergreen climbing shrubs with insign ifleani 
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green flowers followed by purptlsh*^black» orange or yellow berries. Tree Ivies 
represent the adult stage of growth of many kinds; the climbing habit is lost and 
a iarge> roiindedi iree*flowering bush is formed. The types usually grown are 
Htiix arbor^scens, * Common Tree Ivy \ and H. coUhica oibrnescens^ the best large- 
leaved tree ivy* 

CutTURB: Soil, ordinary. Position, against walls of all aspects, railings, tree 
stumps, arbours, etc., oo banks and under shade of trees. Plant, Sept, to Nov., 
or Feb. to April. Peg shoots to surface of soil when first planted in any position. 
Prune, April, cutting off old leaves and straggling shoots. Apply stimulants if 
vigorous growth is desired. 

Pot Culture: Compost, two parts loam, one part leaf-mould or decayed 
manure and sand. Position, well-drained pots in unheated greenhouse, balcony 
or window. Pot, Oct. or March, Water moderately Oct. to March, freely after- 
wards. Prune into shape, April. Apply stimulants to established plants in 
summer. 

Propaoatioh: By cuttings of firm shoots 6 to 8 in. long in ordinary soil at base 
ct north wall or fence, SepL to Nov.; in well-drained pots in cold frame in Oct., 
or in temp. 55* to 65® Sept, to Nov.; tree and variegated kinds by cleft grafting 
on common species in temp. 55^ in Feb. 

SPECIES CuLTiVATBn: H. canarUnsis, large leathery leaves to 8 in. across, Canary 
Is., N. AMca, and yatr. variegala; coUkica, largest-leaved of all ivies up to 10 in. 
across, Cau c asus, Persia, and var. denUUa anractivcJy mottled and 

streaked with gold; /fr/ix, ‘ Common Ivy Europe, including Britain, usually 
rcpr<»entcd in gardens by improved vars. arboresuns, shrubby, hibemu^, * Irish 
Ivy coarse and vigorous, good for shade under Xrca, 

Hedge Hyssop, sec Hydrotrida. 


Hedgehog Cactus, see Ferocactus; -HoUy» see lUx Aqui/cliwn ftrox. 

HedycUam (Ginger l^y)—ZuigibeTauiu. Stove and greenhouse herbaceous 
perennials with fragrant flowers. First introduced late eighteenth century. 

Compost, two parts peat, one part loam, one part sand. Position. 
w^-<hamed pots, tubs or box«, or planted in beds in stove or warm greenhouse 
^ pl^ts may be stood outdoors July to Aug. Pot, March or April. Water 
freely Aprd to Nov., o^ionaUy other times. Apply Uquid manure twice a week 
to plMts m flovver. Temp., stove species, March to Nov. 65* to Nov to 

i?t?^o° ‘cSfi species, l^ch to Nov. 55“ to 65», Nov. to March 

f ' flower stems immediately after flowering. H. GarHnrrianum 

^ summer. Plant, May, in rich soil. Water freely 
to dry lather. Apply liquid manure when in flower. Lift roots in Oct and 
Store m frost-proof place till planting time. 

^opaoation: By divfrioo of rhizomes id March or April 

‘ Fragrant Ga;iand Flower white, 

5 *"^^ GimnvATOo: H. JLwum, yellow and orange, July. = ft. 

Gin,TORB: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny rockeries, banks, etc. for dwarf 
8p«ac«; sunny weU-dramed borders for taU kinds. Plant, Oct., March or An^ 

4. ‘ Honeysuckle % red, summer a to 

J ft' white; mtCTMlyx. crimson-violet, June toXw’ f £ 

«uu var. aptcuUUum^ ebscummy crunson, summer, 6 to is in., Europe 
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Hedyscepe — Palmat. Stove palm with feather -like leaves, A good room plant. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts loam and peat, little silver sand. Position, 
well-drained pots in shady plant stove. Pot, Feb., March or April. Water freely 
March to Oct., moderately afterwards. Syringe twice daily March to Sept. 
Temp., March to Sept, 70® to 85®, Sept, to March 60^ to 65®. 

Propagation: By seeds sown 1 in. deep in light soil, in temp. 70® to 80®, in 
Feb. or March. 

Species Cultivated: H. ConUrburyarut (syn. Ktnixa CcnUrbtxryan^y Lord Howe's 
Island. 

Helenium (Sneezeweed) — ComposUce^ Hardy herbaceous perennials and 

annuals. First introduced early eighteenth century. 

Culture op Perennial Species; Soil, ordinary rich. Position, sunny well- 
drained borders. Plant, Oct., Nov., March or April. Cut down flower stems in 
Oct. 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep outdoors in April, transplanting seed- 
lings in June or July; division of roots in Oct, or March, 

Culture op Annual Species: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny borders. Sow 
seeds in patches in borders in March or April. 

Perennial Species Cultivated: //. autu/nnaUy yellow, July to Oct., 3 to 5 ft., 
N« America, and vars. pumilum, 1 ft., stria timy yellow and brown, 4 ft.; Bigehini^ 
yellow and brown, Aug. to Oct., 4 ft., California; Bolanderiy yellow and brown, 
summer, 18 in., California; Hoopesii^ yellow, summer, ct ft., N« America. There 
are several named vars. 

Annuai. Species Cultivated: //. Unuifoliwn, yellow, summer, s\ to 2 ft., N« 
America. 

Helianthemam (Sun Rose) — Cistaceae. Hardy flowering evergreen shrubs. A 
number of the species are now refernred to Halimium. 

Culture: Soil, light sandy. Position, sunny banks or rockeries. Plant, Oct., 
March or April. Prune into shape in March. 

Propagation: By seeds sown iV hi. deep in light soil outdoors in April; cut- 
tings of shoots 1 to 2 in. long inserted in well-drained pots of sandy soil in cold 
frame Aug. or Sept.; division of plants Oct. or April. 

Species Cultivated: H. aponnimmij white, summer, to 15 im, Europe, Asia 
Minor; guUatum^ yellow with red spot at base, 6 in., Medit.; nummularium (syn* 
//. vulgarr), yellow, June, trailing, and numerous double and single vars.; Tubrr^ 
aria (syn. Tuberaria tmlgaris)^ yellow, summer, trailing, S» Europe. 

Helianthos (Sunflower) — ComposUae. Hardy annual or perennial herbs; tubers 
of Jerusalem Artichoke edible. 

Culture of Annual Species: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny borders. Sow 
seeds i in. deep in April where plants arc to flower, or in pots in temp, 55® to 65® in 
April, transplanting seedlings outdoors in June. Apply stimulants occasionally 
when flower buds form. 

Culture of Perennial Species: Soil, ordinary rich. Position, sunny well- 
drained borders. Plant, Oct., Nov. or April. Cut down flower stems in Oct. 
Water in dry weather. Apply stimulants occasionally when plants show flower 
buds. Replant every third year. 

Culture of Jerusalem Artichoke: Soil, ordinary rich. Position, open or 
shady. Plant, Feb. or March, placing tubers 6 in. deep and 12 in. apart in rows 
3 ft. asunder. Earth up when stems are 6 in. high. Lift tubers in Nov. and store 
in sand or dry soil in outhouse, or leave in ground and dig as required. 

Propagation: Annual and perennial species by seeds sown i in. deep in sunny 
place outdoors in March or April; perennials by division of roots, Oct., March 
or April; Jerusalem Artichoke, by tubers treated as above. 

Annual Species Cultivated: H. avtuus, * Common Sunflower yellow, 
summer, 6 to 10 ft., N. America; argophyllus, yellow, 6 fu, N. America; dcbiHs 
(syn. H. cucumorifolius)^ yellow, 3 to 4 ft. 
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PERENKiAt Species Cultivated: H. atrorubens, yeDow, HitV purple, Aug. to 
Sept., 5 to 6 ft., N. America; duapetalus, sulphur yellow, summer, 4 to 6 ft., Canada, 
and vars. grandifiorut, double, maximus, large; dororticoides, yellow, summer, 7 ft., 
roots tuberous, N. America; laetiflmu, yellow, autumn, 5 to 7 ft., N. America; 
riiidus (syn. Harpalium rigidum), yellow, Aug,, 5 ft., N. America; salicifolius (syn. 
H. orgjalu), yellow, Aug., 6 ft., N. America; tuberosus, ‘Jerusalem Artichoke 
yellow, 6 ft., N. America. There are numerous sunflower vars. to be found in 
trade lists. 

HeUc^snm (Everlasting-flower; Immortelle-flower)— Ctwitoritae. Hall-liardv 
annuals, hardy perennials and greenhouse shrubs. 

Culture OF ^NUAL Species: Soil, ordinary. Position sunny. Sow seeds in 

S enUe beat m March and plant out in May; or sow outdoors in April. Gather 
owers for wmter dccorauon directly they are fully expanded 
Culture OP Perennial Species: SoU, rich loam. Posiuon.’sunny weU-drained 
borders and rock gardens. Plant, Mar^ or April. 

CuL^ OF Hardy Shrubby Species: Soil, rich loam. Position, sunny well- 
drained borders or sheltered shrubberies. Plant, Sept, cr Oct. Protect L verv 
severe weather. vci y 

Propagation: Hardy species by seeds sown outdoors in April or cuttines in 
^ greenhouse species by cuitiii«s u> line sand under bell-glass 

in sprmg, shrubby species by cuttings of half-ripened wood in frame in Aue. 
Ax^ali^ Species Cultivated: H. braeuabm, colours various, summer, 3 to 4 ft., 

C^ttivatto: H. ungustifolium, white, summer, to i ft,. 
Yellow Everlasting yellow, summer, 6 to 12 in.. 

HelicodlceroB pragon's Mouth)— Hardy tuberous-rooted Dcrennial 
Fleers, arum-like, with an unpleasant odour. rooiea pcrenmal. 

Propagation: fiy oflfsets m autumn* 

ivision of roots in Feb. or March. 

HaMy aymuab. Fir« i„tt<^uccd la,e eightaea* 

“““y »dl-drab,ad bortam. Watar in 
ftioPAOATKW; By aaads jown * in. drep in pans or boxes of light soil in temp. 
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55^ in March, tran5planting seedlings outdoors end of May, or similar depth in 
April where plants are to tiower. 

Species Cultivated: H. liruarifoUoy blue, 1 8 to 24 in., S Africa. 

Hellopsis — Coinpoutci, Hardy, herbaceous, sunflower-like perennials. First 
introduced early eighteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary rich. Position, sunny well-drained borders. Plant, 
Oct., Nov., March or April. Cut down flower stems in Oct. V'ater in dry 
weather. Apply stimulants occasionally when plants show flower buds. 
Propagation: By division of plants Oct., March or April. 

Species CuLTiVAXEn H. htlianthoxdes {syn. //, ta<vis), ‘ North American Ox- 
eye yellow, autumn. 5 ft., N. America, perennial, and var. Fiuhf^t<ina\ scabra, 
yellow, July to Sepi., 4 ft., U.S.A., and vars. magnifica^ major^ incomparabilis^ patuUi, 
and zinnta^flora, 

Heliosperma, see Silene. 

Heliotropium (Helunrope) — Boragin^reat. Greenhouse fragrant flowering shrub. 
First introduced niid-nghieenth cemury'. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts light loam, leaf-mould and sand. Position, 
pots or beds, with sIkioU growing looselv 01 trained to trellis, walls, pillars, or 
rafters in greenhouse; in sunny beds outdoors June to Sepi., or in pots in windows. 
Pot, Feb. to May. Plant outdoors, June. Lift and repot, Sept. Water freely 
March to Oct., moderately afterwards. Apply liquid or artificial manure to 
healthy plants in flower, Prune old plants closely in Feb. Training: Nip off 
points of main, also lateral shoots when 3 in. long to form dwarf plants; points of 
main shoots when 12 in. long, and side shoots when 3 to 6 in. long, to form 
pyramids; points of main shoots when 2 ft. long, and of lateral shoots at apex 
when 3 to 6 in. long — all side shoou to within 4 in. of apex to be removed altogether 
— to form standards. Temp., Feb. to OcC 6o* to 70*, Oct. to Feb, 50*^ to 55N 
Pot plants do best in cold frame or sunny position outdoors July and Aug. 

Propagation: By seecb sown iV irt. deep in well-drained pots or pans of light 
soil in temp. 65* to 75* in March; by cuttings of shoots 2 to 3 in. long inserted in 
pots of sandy soil under bell-glass, or in propagator in temp. 65* to 75*^ in Marche 
April, Aug. or Sept. 

Species Cultivated: H. ampUxicaulis (syn. H. anchiiSiufoIium)^ lavender, i ft., 
summer, Peru; orboresems (sym H. ptruvuinum)^ ‘ Cherry Pie \ blue and while, 
spring to winter, i to 6 ft., Peru, and numerous vars. 

Helipterum (Australian Everlasting: Immortelle -flower) Hardy 
annuals. FirsI introduced mid-nineteenth century. 

Culture or H. huliboldtianuu: Soil, light rich. Position, sunny well-drained 
borders. 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in well-drained pots of light soil, in 
temp. 55^ in March, transplanting seedlings outdoors end of May or early in June. 

Culture op H. Manclesii and H. roseum: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny beds 
or borders. Sow seeds i in. deep in light sandy soil in temp. 55® to 65® in March 
or April, harden off in May, and plant out in June. Gather blooms when fully 
grown and dry thoroughly in summer for winter decorations. 

Pot Culture; Compost, any good well-drained soil. Sow seeds thinly in pots 
in temp. 50® in Sept, for spring flowering, and in March for summer blooming. 
Water moderately at flrst, freely later on. Apply weak stimulants once a week 
when seedlings are 6 in. high. Support with neat stakes when 3 to 6 m. high. 
No shade required. Winter temp., 45® to 55 ^- 

Species Cultivated: H. Humboldiianxun (syn. H, Sandfardix)^ yellow, summer, 

1 ft., Australia; MangUsit (syn. Rhodanthi rosy pink and yellow, 

summer, 12 to 18 in., Australia; roseum (syn. Acroclinium rQseum)^ rose, summer, 

2 ft., Australia. 

Hellebore, see HeUeborus. 
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Helleborine see Epipactis latifolia. 

Helleborus (Hellebore) — Ranunculauae. Hardy evergreen and deciduous peren« 
nials with thick 5 brous roots. 

Outdoor Cm-TUREt Soil, rich loamy. Position, shady well-drained cast border. 
Plane, Oct., Nov, and Mardi, 12 in. apart. Mulch with wcll-dccaycd manure in 
April. Water freely in dry weather. Apply liquid manure occasionally May to 
Sept. Disturb roots as little as possible. Protect with hand-lights, cloches or 
frames, or cover surface of bed with moss when in bloom. Manure freely prior 
to planting. 

Pot Culture: Compost, two parts fibrous loam, one part decayed manure. 
Position, cold frame, or greenhouse heated to temp. 40® to 50®. Pot, Oct. Lift 
fresh plants annually for pot culture, replanting old ones outdoors in April or May. 
Water moderately. Size of pot for single plants, 6 to 8 In. 

Propagation; By seeds sown i in. deep in shallow boxes of sandy soil in cold 
frame Oct. or March, transplanting seedlings outdoors when a >'ear old; by 
division of roots in March. 

Species Cultivated: //, abchasicusj purplish-green, Jan. 10 March, i ft., 
Caucasus; antiquorum, rose-pink, Feb. to April, li ft., Caucasian Region; cauoa^ 
siais, pale green, Feb. to April, 2 ft., Caucasus; coUhi^, deep purple, Jan. to 
March, lift., Asia Minor; orclophjllus, 1 ft., green, E. Medit. Region; fottxdusy 
‘ Stinking Hellebore \ green and purple, Feb., 2 to 3 ft., Britain; gnUalus, white 
and crimson, Jan. to April, i j ft., Caucasus; Vwidus, green, March, 2 ft., Corsica; 
multifidus, I ft., much divided leaves, green, Balkans; niger, ‘ Christmas Rose 
white, winter, 6 to 15 in., Europe, and vars. aitifolius, white and purple, arxgusU* 
filius, white, and major, while; odorus, * Fragrant Hellebore ", green, March, li 
ft., Hungary; olympkus, purple, Feb. to April, i to 2 ft., Greece; orUntalis, 
Unien Rose rose, Feb. to May, 1 to 2 ft., Greece; vrsicarius, i ft., greenish, 
mfiated fruits, N. Syria; viridu, ‘Green Hellebore’, green, March, li ft., 
Europe. Many vars. will be found in trade lists. 

Helmet or Bucket Orchid* see Coryanthes. 


HeloniM (Stud-flower)— LflRwisar. Hardy tuberoua-rooted perennial. First in- 
troduced mid-eighteenth century. 

Culture; Soil, sandy loam and peat. Position, moist, shady borders or 
ni^uis of lakes or ponds. Plant, Oct., March or April. 

By seeds sown ^ in. deep in a well-drained pan of sandy peat in 
cold shady frame in March or April; division of roots, Oct. or March. 

Spe^ Cultivatcd: //, bullata, ‘ Swamp Pink purplish-rose, summer, 18 im 
Amenca. bee also Zygadenus. * 


(Baby’s Tears)— C/rlicaxiu. Hardy perennial with creeping or trailing 

mixed with a little leaf-mould and sand. Position, in 
^ m windows or as edgings to beds, or carpeting small beds on 

poS “ moderatdy 

^opagation: By division in spring. 

3 S'”- l”ves, very 


‘'“f -P”> or slightly 

when ° April, singly or m groups. Uft and replant onlv 

^ Apr^^r MaT' established cluiSps with decaye^d 

division of roots, Oct. or March. 

ecies Cultivated: H. aurantiaca major, ‘Japanese Day LUy apricot. 
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summer, 3 .t., Japan; Dumon%m, orange-yellow, July, 2 ft., Japan; fiavc 
orangcyellow, fragrant, July, 2 to 3 ft., S, Europe; fulva, yellow, June, 2 to 3 ft. 
Eu^pc and Japan, and vars. KwansOy double flowered, longitubay and ros€a\ Midden- 
dorffiu golden yellow, summer, 2 ft., Siberia and Japan; minor (syn. H. grofninia). 
yellow, fragrant, 8 in., Siberia and Japan; Thunbergiiy yellow, July, fragrant, 2 ft., 
Japan. There are also many fine hybrids. 

Hemonitis — Polyfndiaucu. Warm greenhouse evergreen ferns. Fronds heart- 
or band-shaped. First introduced late eighteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts peat, one part sand. Position, small well* 
dramed pots in shade. Pot, Feb. or March. Water moderately .March to Sept., 
occasionally other limes. Syringing not required. Temp., March to Sept. 60"^ 
to 70^^, Sept, to March 55® to 60*. 

Propagation: By spores sown on surface of pans of sandy peat under bell-glass 
in temp, 65® to 75® at any time. 

Species Cultivated: H. crifolia (syn. H. cor data) y 6 in., Ceylon, etc.; palmate. 
8 in., W. Indies. 

— Cyatheaceoi, Sto\'e and greenhouse evergreen tree ferns with feather- 
shapeo fronds. First introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts peat, loam and sand. Position, well-drained 
pots or tubs in shade. Pot, March. Water freely March to Scpi., moderately 
afterwards. Syringe trunks daily March to Sept. Temp., Scpi. to March 55® to 
65®, March to Sept. 65® to 75®, for stove species; Sept, to March 45® to 55®, 
March to Sept, 55® to 65®, for greenhouse species. 

Propagation: By spores sown at any time on surface of finely sifted loam and 
peat in shallow well-gained pans under bcU-glass in moist, shady position in 
temp. 75® to 85®. 

Stove Species Cultivated: H. horriday 6 to 10 ft., W. Indies. 

G^enhouse Species Cultivated: H. capensisy 6 to 10 ft., S. Africa; Smxthii^ 
* Smithes Tree Fern \ 10 to 12 ft., New Zealand; Walkeraey 4 to 6 ft., Ceylon. 

Hemlock^ sec Tsuga; •Spruce, sec Tsuga. 

Hempy see Cannabis satwa; •Agrimony, see Eupatorium cannabbxum. 

Hepatica — Ranunculcccoi. Hardy perennial herbs, sometimes included in the 
genus Anemone. 

Culture: Soil, rich, well drained. Position, thin woodland, useful for 
colonising. 

Propagation: By seeds; division of roots. 

Species Cultivated: H. americana (syn. Anemone Hepatica) y blue, Feb. to March, 

6 in., Europe, N. America; trans^ilvanica (syn. Anemone transsilvanica)^ rose, spring, 
3 to 5 in., Hungar>', Romania, and various colour forms. 

Heracleum (Cow Parsnip)— C//ni<//i/ernr. Coarse hardy perennial herbs with 
large, feather-shaped, green leaves. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, open or sheltered shrubberies, borders, 
margins of ponds, lakes, etc. Plant, Oct. or Nov. Remove flower steins immedi- 
ately they appear early in June if fine, healthy foliage is desired. 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in ordinary soil outdoors, March or 
April; division of roots, Oct. or March. 

Species Cultivated. H, ManUgaezianxmiy white, summer, very lai^e leaves, 

7 to 9 ft., Caucasus; villosum (syn. H. giganteum), ‘ Cartwheel Flower white and 
yellow, summer, 10 to 12 ft., Caucasus. 

Herb Chris topher^ see Actaea spicata; •of^Grace, see Ruta graveolens; •Paris, 
see Paris ^uadri/olia; •Patience^ sec Rumex Patientia; •Robertt sec Geranium 
Robertianum, 

Hercules’ Club^ see Aralia spinosa and ^antho^^lum CUwa^Heradis. 
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Hermlfiinm (Musk Orchis) — Orchidactat. Hardy terrestrial orchid with musk- 
sceoted flowers. 

CutroRE: Soil, light turfy loam with plenty of chalk or old mortar and leaf- 
toould added. Position, sunny rockeries, or in pots in cold frame. Plant wild 
roots directly flowers have fad^, pot-grown roots in early spring. 

Propagation: By division in spring. 

Species Cui^ttvatbd: H . monorchis, green and yellow, July, 6 in., Britain. 

Hermodactylns (Snakeshead Iris) — Jridaceac. One tuberous species closely 
allied to Iris. ^ 

Culture: As tuberous iris. 

Propagation: By seed; division. 

Species Ctn,TrvAT£D: H. tuberosus (syn. Iris luberosa), violet, black and ereen 
March, g to 22 in., Medit. 

Herniaria (Rupture-wort)— 77ir«Ar<K:r<2r. Hardy perennial trailing herbs. 

Cultum; Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny or shady rockeries, or as edgings to 

c^t-beds, or for carpeting surfaces of beds conuining choice bulbs. Plant. Oct.. 
Nov., March to June. > 

Propaoatiok: By seeds sown in. deep in light sandy soil outdoors, March or 
Ai^; division of plants, Oct., Nov., March, April or May. 

Species Cul^ated: H. glabra, leaves dark green, i in., Europe (Br.). var. 
aurea, leaves golden; hustUa, leaves hairy, prostrate, Europe. 

Heron's Bill, see Erodiuzn. 

Hemtospermim— Curur^iVacAir. Half-hardy annual climbing plants. 

Culture : As for Cucurbita. ^ F«aua. 

Propagation: As for Gucurbiu. 

Species Cultivatbd: H. pedunculosum, yellow, summer, N. India. 

Greenhouse bulbous ftowering plants 
vmh^ant Bowent openmg m the evening. First introduced late cighte,Sh 

Culture: Comj^^ two parts fibrous loam, one part leaf-mould or decayed 
^ ^ure, and little san5. Position, weU-draineS pots in cold frLnc ^ 

offsets treated as advised for bulbs. 

rich moiri. P„iri„„. 

al» by division of roo4 Oct. or MarS^ ^ ^““Planting m March; 

• Sweet R«iet •. • D^ae', 
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% [:/ Rockt-t white or lUac, May to July, 2 to 3 ft., S. Europe, aad 

Its double white and purple flowered vars. ^ 

Biennial Spei-ies Cultivated: H . trisiis, white, cream or purplish, summer 
1 to 2 li.. 5. liuropc, * 

Hesperochiron — Hjidrof-hyllauae. Hardy herbaceous perennials. 

Ci ltlre: Soil, sandv loam, deep and well drained. Position, sunny sheltered 

pocket \n the rock garden. 

PROt>ACATioN. By seeds sown in spring in soil as above. 

Sj’tcit\s Cultivated: H . cclifomicus^ white, 6 to 9 in., summer, N. America* 
puTTnitii, white, pink or lavender, 4 to 6 in., summer, N. America. 

Hesperoscordum^ see Brodiaea. 


Hessea Amar^llxda£zae. Greenhouse bulbous flowering plants. First introduced 
mid •eighteen til ccniur>*. 

Culture: Compost, two paru sandy soil, one part leaf-mould or decayed cow 
manure, and little sand. Position, well-drained pots in cold frame, cool green- 
house, or window till growth begins, tlicn remove to temp. 45® to 55®. Pot, Nov., 
placing five bulbs 3 ui. deep in a 5 in. pot. Cover pots with peat or cinder ashes 
till growth begins. Water moderately from time growtJi commences till flowen 
fade, gradually withhold, keeping bulbs quite dr\‘ till poiuiig time. Repot 

annually, hiay be grown outdoors in sunny larders In tlic mildest parts of the 
country*. 

Propagation: By offsets treated as bulbs. 

Species Cultivated: H. crispa, pink, summer, 3 in., S. Africa; gmmaUit 
yellow, Aug., 10 in., S. Africa. 

Heteranthera (Mud Plantain) — PonUderuuta^. Tender aquatics for indoor tankt 
or aquariums. 

Culture: Soil, rich loam. Position, full sun in very shallow water. Plant, 
March to June. 

Propagation: Cuttings in shallow water or division during growing season. 

Species Cultivated: H, grami/ifa, yellow, bronze growth, used in aquariums, S. 
America; lunofCy blue or white, Irop. America; tiniftfrtnisy scrambling growth, 
pale blue, S. and Trop. America; tostai/olicy aquarium oxygenator, blue 
flowers, S, America. 


Heteromeles — Rosccfoe* Slightly tender evergreen shrub. First introduced late 
eighteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, well-drained open loam. Position, sheltered shrubberies or 
walls in mild districts. Large well-drained pots in cool greenhouse elsewhere. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in sandy soil in pans during Feb. in temp. 60® to 
65®; cuttings of partially ripened shoots during July under bell-glass in gentle 
bottom heat; layers. 

Species Cultivated: H, <trbuti/olia (syn. Phottnia arbuiijolia), ‘ Christmas Berry ^ 
white, Aug., small red berries in clusters, seldom formed in this climate, 15 
California, var. ^uysocarpa^ yellow berries. 

Heochera (Alum-root) — Saxifragactae. Hardy perennial herbs. H. txarelloides is 
now HeuchfTiUa iiuTclloides. First introduced mid-sevcntcenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordina^, light, rich or peaty; not suited for clay soils. Posi- 
tion, open sunny well-drained borders. Plant, Oct., Nov., March or April. 

Propagation: By division of roots or crowns, March to May; also by seeds 
sown in light soil in cold frames in spring, transplanting seedlings into small pots 
aqd planting out following spring. 

Species Cultivated: /f. americana^ red, summer, 18 in., N, America; brizoidtSy 
ptnk, summer, i ft., hybrid; micranihay yellowish-white, summer, 2 ft., N. 
America; pube scats y pale red and yellow, summer, brown-mottled foliage, 2 to 
3 ft., N. America; sanguiruoy ‘ Coral Bells ’, red, summer 12 to 18 in., Mexico. 
There arc several vars. to be found in trade lists. 
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xHeocherella — Saxiftcgaaae. A bigcneric hybrid between Heuchcra and 
Tiarclla. Sometimes included in Heuchcra and similar to //• songuirudy but with 
stamens varying from 5 to lo. Hardy herbaceous perennials. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sun or half-shade. Plant, Oct., to Nov., 
or March to April. 

Propagation: By division. 

Species Cultivated: H. albCy white, leaves longer than broad, May to June, 
to 2 ft.; liargllouhs (syn. Htuchitd iiaTtUoides)^ pink or red, bell-shaped, summer, 
8 to 22 in. 

Hibbertia — DiUmiau^. Greenhouse evergreen flowering climbers. First intro- 
duced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts loam and peat, and little sand. Position, pots, 
tubs or beds; shoots trained up rafters. Pot or plant, Feb. or March. Prune 
straggling shoots, Feb. Water abundantly March to Sept., moderately afterwards. 
Temp., March to Oct. 55® to 75^, Oct. to March 45® to 55®. 

Propagation: By cuttings of moderately Arm shoots to 3 in. long inserted in 
wcllKlrained pots of sandy peat under bell-glass in temp. 55^ to 65^, April to Aug. 

Species Cultivated: //. deniatCy yellow, summer, trailing or twining, Australia; 
pef/oliatCy pale yellow, summer, trailing, Australia; volubilis, yellow, summer, 
strong climber, AustraJia. 


Habiscofi (Rose Mallow) — Motvac^ae, Stove evergreen and hardy deciduous 
flowering shrubs, hardy annuals and perennials. First introduced late sixteenth 
century. 

CuLTtM OP Stove Species: Compost, equal parts fibrous peat and loam, with 
charcoal and sand. Position, well-drained pots or beds with shoots trained to 
wall. Pot or plant, Feb. or March. Prune into shape, Feb. Water abundantly 
March to Oct., moderately afterwards. Temp., March to Oct. 65* to 75®, OcC 
to March 55® to 65®. //. Manihot makes a useful pot plant treated as a tender 
annual and grown in the greenhouse for summer flowering. 

Culti;re op Annual Species: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny beds or borders. 

Culture of Shrubby Species; Soil, rich light loam. Position, sheltered, 
ninny, well-drained border. Plant, OcL Prune after flowering, only thinnine 
out weak and dead wood. 

Propagation: Stove species, by seeds in well-drained pots of sandy peat under 
“ temp. 75^ in March; cuttings of firm shoots in sandy peal under 
bell-glass in temp. 75® in spring or summer; grafting in March. Perennial 
species, by seeds sown outdoors in April, or division of roots in March. Annual 
speaes, sow seeds of H. Trionum in April where plants arc to flower, seeds of other 
annuals in w^-dramed pans during Feb. in temp. 60® to 65® and grow on in 
pots in greeraouse or planted outdoors in June. Shrubby species, by cuttines in 
sandy peat m cold frame in summer, or grafting in March. 

Stove Species Cultivateo: H. AreJuri, hybrid between H. schizobetalm and 
«. Kw-swnsts-, Ca^orm, rose, July, 4 to 5 ft., Madagascar; eoeeiruus, scarlet, 10 
n., Manihot, with 6 in. yellow flowers with large blotch of maroon 

lo it., Tropics; Rose-swnjis, ‘Blacking Plant’, crimson, summer, to 2^ ft’ 
Am; schiioptudus, orange-red, 10 ft., E. Trop. Africa. > « -*5 u-, 

white with maroon centre, Africa. 

’ Okra ‘ Gumbo ’, yeUow, to 6 ft., immature 

^ Af •“ Tropics; Trionum {syn. H. a/ricanus), white 

wim violet eye, 2 ft., Africa, N. America. 

Alth^®°X Althaea /ruUx), ‘Shrubby 

Althaea , various colours, Aug. to Sept., to lo ft., India and China, and many vars. 

Hickory, see Carya. 


IHdalgoa — Compositae. 
nineteenth century. 
OuTX>ooR Culture; 


Half-hardy climbing perennial. First introduced late 

Raise plants from seed or callings in heat in 
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plant out against a sunny trellis or arch late in May. Water freely, and feed with 
liquid manure when plants begin to bloom. Cut down shoots in SepL, lift roots, 
and place them in pots in a heated house to furnish cuttings in spring. 

Greenhouse Culture: Grow in equal parts loam and leaf-mould, with plenty 
ctf sand. Water freely in spring and summer, little at other seasons. Train sboou 
up roof. 

Propagation: By cuttings of young shoots in spring. 

Species Cultivated: H. WerckUi^ ‘ Climbing Dahlia % scarlet and yellow, 
summer, 12 to 15 fL, Costa Rica. 

Hieraciom (Hawkweed) — Compositcu. Hardy perennial herbs. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny banks or elevated borders. Plaat, 
Oct. or March. 

Propagation: By seeds sown -A* ul deep outdoors lb March or April; division 
of roots any time in spring. 

Species Cultivated: H. amontiaeum^ orange-red, summer, 12 to 18 in., Cent 
Europe, naturalised in Britain; bombycinum^ yellow, silver leaves, 9 in., June, 
Europe; brun/uocfouwn (syn, H. aurantiaam hort.), brownish-orange, g to 18 in., 
Cent. Europe, naturalised in Britain; y^ow, May to July, x ft., Europe. 

Hierochloe (Holy Grass)— Hardy perennial grasses. InBoresceace 
chestnut-coloured, fragrant, borne in panicles; May to July. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, damp, shady borders or margins of ponds. 
Plant, March or April. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in damp positions outdoors in spring; division of 
plants in March. 

Species Cultivated: H. odorala (syn. H. hoTtQlis)^ x to 2 ft., Europe (Br.). 

Himalayan Honeysuckle, see LeyctsUna foTmosa\ -Poppy^ see Mccertopsis 
bftonUifolia. 

Himantoglossom — Orchidaua^^ Hardy terrestrial orchid. 

Culture: As Ophrys. 

Propagation: As Ophrys. 

Species Cultivated: H. hireinum^ ‘ Lizard Orchid \ green or greenish-white, 
lip with few red marks, goat-scented, summer, Europe, Britain, N. Africa. 

Hindsia — Rubiauae. Stove evergreen flowering shrubs. First introduced mid* 
nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts rough fibrous peat, light loam, silver sand and 
charcoal. Position, w^l^dralned pots in light stove. Pot, Feb. or March. Water 
freely April to Sept., moderately afterwards. Prune into shape, Feb. Temp., 
Feb. to Aug. 65* to 75®, Aug. to Nov. 60*" to 70®, Nov. to Feb. 55® to 65®. 

Propagation: By cuttings of firm shoots inserted in well-drained pots of pure 
silver sand under bell-glass in temp. 65^ to 75^ from March to June. 

Species Cultivated: H. longiftoray blue, summer, 2 to 3 ft., Brazil, and var. 
oUo, white; piolauaf violet blue, May, 3 ft., Brazil. 

Hippeastmm — Amaryllidac 4 ae* Stove bulbous plants, popularly known as 

Amaryllis. First introduced mid -seventeenth century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts turfy loam, one part river sand and a few 
crushed bones. Position, wcU-draincd pots in light part of stove. Pot, Jan., 
burying bulb about two- thirds of its depth. Water freely from time growth begins 
(about Feb.) until July, when keep quite dry. Apply liquid manure when flower 
spike shows. Top^rcss large bulbs annually and repot every three or four yeai3 
only. Temp., Feb. to Sept. 65® to 75®, Sept, to Feb. 50^ to 55®. 

Propagation: By seeds sown -A* in. deep in well-drained pots of sandy loam in 
temp. 65® to 70^ in March, placing seedlings singly in 2 in. pots and keeping them 
moderately moist all the year round for three years; by offsets treated as old bulbs. 
Seedlings arc three years or so before they flower. 

Species Culttvated; H. aulicum, crimson and orange, winter, 2 ft., Brazil; 
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pardtnum, green, yellow and scarlet, spring, 2 ft., Peru; pralenst, scarlet, spring 
and early summer, Chile; pToctrum, bluish-mauve, 3 ft, spring, Brazil; psitta- 
dnum, orange and scarlet, summer, 2 ft., BrazU; punicown (syn. H. eqiustre), 
Barbados Lily , red, summer, 18 in., Trop. America; Reginae, red and white, 
spring, 2 ft., S. America; reliculalum, rose or scarlet, spring, i ft., Brazil; rulilum, 
bright crimson and green, spring, i ft., S. Brazil; vitiotum, crimson and white 
spring, 2 ft., Peru. Numerous hybrids, more beautiful than the species, will be 
found m trade lists. 

HippocTopia—Lfgwnuiostu. Hardy evergreen trailing herb. 

Position, sunny rockeries or elevated borders. 

Fiant, March or April* 

Propagation: By «eds soito -A- in. deep in fine soil in sunny position outdoors 
m March or Apnl; division of roots in March. 

^ «WK>JP, ‘ Horseshoe Vetch yellow, May to Aug., 
Buckthorn)— Hardy deciduous berry-bearing 

“ iop"rf ^ *>' S'"”" 

outdoors in Nov. or Dec.; by cuttinas 
outdoo.,; laycr’mrsw“S 

Species Cultivated: H. rhamnoidts, silver foliaged and partly somed shrub nr 
SSimftiVTa lon5“ for seaside planting, but a 4 highly^^rnamLtal in inland 

I-ve,. 

® ^°KS* or damp places. Plant, March 

Propao^on: By division of roots, March. 

Species Cultivated: H. oulgaris, 8 to 12 in., Europe (Br.). 

“d =h™b. 
‘'K-“ould, ™th liberal 

ga^fr^™“i,bkk“{Sn°hS^ ta propa- 

beneath, 6 green above, purple 

purple beneath a. ft yellow, foliage velvety green a^e 

above, purplish-red beneath, i ft, ^ '*”P 

Hog Plum, see Spondiat Mombvu 

CoLTURuf^So^'^rich^' d«p loS*^ ever^een and deciduous shrubs. 

loMhiics in the south and other dSets*^ ' sheltered borders in favoured 

8 e| 5 e bot^JLh" 1 -lf-ripened shoots in July in sandy soil with 

or w^r “d Plagianthus Lyallii) tall 
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Zealand; sexstjylosa (syn. H. populrua lanc 4 olala), similar to preceding, flowcrinr 
freely in July to Aug., New Zealand. ® 

Hoho, see Pseudopanax chathamicvm. 

Holboellia — Berbendaceae (or Lardizahalaceae). Cool greenhouse flowerina 
evergreen climber. First introduced mid-nineteenth century. ^ 

Culture: Compost, two parts loam, one part of equal proportions of leaf- 
mould and silver sand. Position, large pots or tubs, shoots trained up roof 
Prune away weak shoots in autumn. Water freely during spring and summer' 
moderately in winter. Syringe freely when not in flower. Temp., SepL to March 
40^ 10 50"^, March to Sept. 50® to 60®. 

Propagation: By cuttings inserted in sandy soil in gentle heat in spring. 
Species Cultivated: H. Iciifolia (syn. Staunionia Ictifolia)^ white, fragrant 
spring, 10 to 20 ft., Himalaya. 

Holcus — Gramimae, Hardy ornamental perennial grass. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, edgings to beds or borders, or in clumps 
in borders. Plant, Oct., March or April. 

Propagation: By division of plants in Oct., March or April. 

Species Cultivated: //. Icnatusy 6 10 12 in., Britain. 

Holly, sec Ilex; see Qucrcus lUx. 

Hollyhock, see Althaea rosea. 

Holm Oak, see Quercus Ilex. 

Holodlscus — Rosaceae. Hardy deciduous flowering shrubs, formerly included in 
Spiraea. 

Culture: Soil, good ordinary well drained. Position, sunny. 

Propagation: By seeds; layers. 

Species Ctn-nvATEo: H. discolor (syn. Spiraea discolor) ^ creamy-white, July, 8 to 
14 ft., W. North America, var. ariaejolius (syn. 4S^t>a<a ariaefolia)^ leaves grey, 
pubescent beneath; dumosus^ flo%vers in panicles, 8 ft., Southern N. America* 

Holy Gkost, see Archangelica; -flower, see PerisUria elata. 

Holy Thistle, see SUybum Marianum. 

HomaJocladium — Polygonaceae. Greenhouse shrub with flat, articulated, striate 
stems, usually leafless in the flowering stage. Grown as a curiosity and sometimes 
included in the genus Muehlenbeckia. 

Culture: As Muehlenbeckia. 

Propagation: As Muehlenbeckia. 

Species Cultivated: H. platycladum {syn. MuehUnieckia platyelados), * Centipede 
Plant *, to 10 ft., Solomon Islands. 

Homeria — Iridaceae. Handsome greenhouse bulbous plants. First introduced 
late eighteenth century. 

Pot Cm.TUR£: Compost, loam, leaf-mould and sand in equal parts. Place 
bulbs 1 in. apart and t in. deep in 5 in. pots during Sept, and Oct. Stand in a 
cold frame and cover with a few inches of coconut-fibre refuse till growth begins, 
then remove to greenhouse. Plant in pots near the glass. Water freely during 
active growth. Keep nearly dry after flowers fade to ripen bulbs. Repot annually 
in autumn. 

Outdoor Culture: Plant bulbs 3 to 4 in. deep in light, rich, well-drained soil 
in a south border between Oct. and Jan. Protect with bracken Utter in winter. 
Propagation: By offsets removed at planting time. 

Species Cultivated: H. caliina (syn. Moraea collina)^ red and yellow, spring, 
I ft., S. Africa, var. aurantiaca, orange, red and yellow, spring, i ft., S. Africa; 
eUgans, yellow, brown and orange, summer, 1 ft., S, Africa; liiuata^ red and yellow, 
spring, i ft., S. Africa; miniatay red, spring, 6 to 8 in., S. Africa. 

Honsogyne — Composiiae. Dwarf evergreen perennial rock plants, 
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Culture: Almost any reasonably good soil, Position, sunny. 

Propagation: By seeds; divisioii of plains in spring or autumn. 

SpECtES Gulttvated: alpmoy pink, 3 in., summer, S.E. Europe; discolor, 

pink, leaves with silver reverse, 3 in., summer, Alps. 

Honesty, see Luiuxria bUnnis. 

Honey Locust, see Gleditsia. 

Honeysuckle, see Lonicera* 

Honeywort, see Cerinihe. 

llooduk~AjcUpiadacsas. Greenhouse succulent flowering plants. Stems, cylin- 
drical, prickly, leafless. First introduced nud-nincieenih century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts sandy loam, old mortar, broken bricks and 
dry cow manure. Position, well-drained pots, fully exposed to sun in warm green- 
house. Repot every three or four years in Feb. or March. Water moderately 

March to Oct., keep quite dry Oct. to March. Temp,, April to Sept. to 7^®, 
Sept, to April 45^ to 55^. k » k p o /d • 

rROPAOATiON: By portions of fleshy stems 3 in. long cut clean at base and laid 
on sunny shelf to dry for several days; then insert in small well -drained pots of 
sandy soil in temp, of 55^ to 65®, April to Aug. 

Specifs Cultivated: H. Bainii, yellow, Aug., 1 ft,, S. Africa; Gordonxi, yellow 
and purple, July, 18 in., S. Africa. 

Hookera, see Brodiaca. 


Hop, see Hamulus; -Hornbeam^ see Ostrya; «tree, see Pulea trifoliala. 

Hordcum— Hardy annual flowering grass. Inflorescence barley- 

like, borne m spikes, June to Sept., very useful for cutting. First introduced late 
eighteenth century. 

^LTVJ«: Soil, ordinary. Position, open dryish borders. 

‘‘“P “ March or April in borders where 

plants are required to flower. 

SPEcres Cultivated: H.jubatum, ‘ Squirreltail Grass », a ft., N. America. 
Horehonad, see Marrubium. 

perennial. First introduced early 
open well-drained borders. Plant, Oct., 

I ‘Pyrenean Dead Nettle’, blue, summer, 

Hornbeam, see Carpintu Betulus. 

Horn of Plenty, see Fedia Comucopitu and Datura MtUl. 

Homwort, see Ceratophyllum 

-lUmpio.., see Ph^,^ „Weee; . Violet, 

— Ui fo^S^e. foS.eei-'EZ. » 

bordera?^Pl^^^' sunny well- 
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to Oct. Pot* March or April. Water moderately Oct. to March, freely other 
times. Apply liquid manure to healthy plants when in flower. 

Propagation: By division of crowns in Oct., March or April. 

Species Cultivated: H. crispula (synu H. Forturux albo^maTginata)^ whitish, July, 
2| ft., Japan; decmaUiy dark lilac, July, 2 ft., Japan; errormnay whitish, July, 2i ft., 
Japan; For(unfi (syn. Funkia Forturm)y whitish, July, 2 ft., Japan; glauca (syn. 
Funkia glauca)y whitish, July, it fc, Japan; Icuu'xfolia (syn. Fufikux lancxfolici)^ lilac, 
Aug., 2 ft., Japan; planlagvtta (syn. Funkia subcordala)^ * Corfu Lily \ while, 
fragrant, Scpi., 2^ ft., Cluna; rutfoVxay dark lilac, Aug., 2 ft., Japan; tardifiorOy 
lilac, 9 in., Oct., Japan; xmdulaiOy whitish, July, 2i- ft., Japan; ventricosa (syn. 
//, caeruUay Futikia oiata)y dark violet, July, 3 ft., China. 

Hottentot Fig, see Carpobrotus edulis\ •Bread, see T^studinarxa eUphantxpes. 

Hottonia (Water Violet) — Primulac<ae. Hardy aquatic perennial herb. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, shallow water in aquarium, ponds and 
rivulets or in bogs. Plant, March to July. 

Propagation: Division, setting each plant separately in a pot and lowering in 
the water or weighting individually. 

Species Cultivated: //. palustrisy pinnate foliage, in whorls round stem, lilac 
flowers in whorls 8 to 10 in. above water level, Europe (Br.). 

HouUetia — Or<hidaceae. Evergreen epiphytal orchids. Flowers fragrant, on 
usually erect spikes from base of pscudo-bulbs which carry generally but one leaf. 
Flowers rather large. Lip more or less spear-shaped, horned at base. 

Culture: Compost and temps, as for Stanhopeas. Pots are preferable to 
baskets. Rest, after growth is matured, not too severe. 

Propagation: By division of plants when, or just before, growth commences. 
Species Cultivated: H. Btocklehxirsiianay brown and yellow, summer, 2 ft., 
Brazil; odoratissunoy red, while, summer, 2 ft., Colombia, var. antioquensisy larger, 
lip with more yellow; pictOy cinnamon brown, yellow, summer, Colombia; 
Sander iy creamy-white to yellow, malodorous, summer, Peru; (syn. H* 

<hTysQntha)y yellow, chocolate and crimson, summer, 2 ft., Colombia. 

Houpara, see Pseudopanax I^ssionii^ 

Houstonia — Rubiactoi* Hardy herbaceous perennials. First introduced late 
eighteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, leaf-mould and sand. Position, partially shaded crevices, 
nooks and crannies of moist rockeries. Plant, March or April. 

Propagation: By seeds sown iV ic* deep in pans of leaf-mould and sand in cold 
frame in spring or autumn; division of roots in Sept, or Oct. 

Species Cultivated: //. caerxiUay ‘ Bluets ’, blue, May to July, 4 to 6 in., 
Virginia, var. alboy white; pxirpureay white to pink, summer, 6 to 12 in., N. 
America; serpylli/oliay white, summer, 3 in., N. America. 

Houseleek, see Sempervivum. 

Houttuynia — Saururareae. Hardy aquatic perennial for the waterside. First 
introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: boil, heavy loam. Position, boggy or wet ground or in shallow 
water. Plant, spring. 

Propagation; By division in spring. 

Species Cultivated: H. cordaiCy white flowers, heart-shaped leaves, 18 to 24 
in., China and Japan. 

Hovea — Leguminosae. Greenhouse evergreen flowering shrubs. First introduced 
early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, three parts peat, one part loam and little silver sand. 
Position, well-drained pots in light airy greenhouse. Pot, Feb. or March. Nip 
off points of young shoots in spring to induce bushy growth. Water freely April 
to Sept., moderately bept. to April. Temp., Mar<^ to July 55® to 65®, SepL to 
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March 45* 10 50^. Plac^ plants outdoors from July to Sept, to mature flowering 
shoots for following year. 

Propagation: By seeds sown ^ in, deep in wclWrained pots of sandy peat in 
temp, of 55® to 65® in March or April; cuttings inserted in sandy soil under bell- 
glass in temp. 55^, April to July. 

Species Cultivated: H. Celsiiy blue, spring, 3ft., Australia; longifoliay purple, 
spring, 5 ft., Australia; pungens, blue, spring, 1 to 2 ft., Australia. 

Howea — Palrruu, Greenhouse palms with feather-shaped, graceful leaves. 

Elegant plant for bouse decoration. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts loam and peat, little silver sand. Position, 
welUdrained pots in greenhouse, or in dwelling rooms during summer. Pot, Feb. 
or March. Temp., Sept, to March 45® to 53®, March to Sept. 55® to 65®. Water 
moderately Oct. to Feb., freely afterwards. Apply weak liquid manure to healthy 
plants once a week May to Sept. Syringe plants daily. Sponge leaves of those 
grown in dwelling rooms once weekly. 

Propagation: By seeds sown 1 in. deep in light soil in temp. 80®, Feb. or 
March. 

Species Culttvatbd: /f. Belmoreana (syn. Keniia Belmonana)y 6 to 10 ft., Lozd 
Howe’s Island; ForsUriana (syn. AVnIta Forsleriaita)^ 6 to 15 ft., Lord Howe’s 
Island. 


Hoyo^—AscUpiadcctae. Stove and greenhouse climbing, flowering evergreen 
plants. First introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts peat and loam, little charcoal and sand. 
Position, well-drained pou, beds or hanging baskets, with shoots trained round 
^^cs, up rafters, or gainst walls, and fully exposed to the light. Pot or plant, 
Feb. or March. Water freely March to Sept., moderately Sept, to March 
Temp., stove species, 65® to 75® March to Oct., 55® to 65® Oct. to March; green- 
home speaes 55« to 6 ^ March to Sept., 45' to 55* Sept, to March. Prune into 

flowers should not be removed after blooming, as these 
will produce a second crop of flowers. 

Propagation: By cuttings of shoots of preceding year’s growth inserted in well- 
drained pots of sandy peat under bell-glass in temp, of 75® to 85® in March, April 
or May; Uyermg shoots in pots of sandy peat in spring or summer. 

Stove Species Cultivated: H. bella, white and crimson, summer, 3 ft., Burma* 
G^EimousE Species Cultwated: H. australis (syn. H. Dalr^’mplianJ), white, 
tinged pink, October, Australia; cartwsa, ' Honey Plant ‘ Wax Flo^ver ’ oink 
and white, summer, to to 12 fL, China and Australia, and var. varugata. ’ 

Hackleberry. see Gaylussada. 

Hn^oniM—Cisioeeae. Slightly tender evergreen flowering shrubs. First intro, 
duced early nineteenth century. ® xirai intro. 

^LTi^: <^mpost. two parts peat and one of sea sand. Position, wclMrained 

^ winds; or in pots for unheated greenhouse 

A Afficult plant to establish, but sometimes succeeds in a slightly saline soil 

®y cuttings of firm shoots i to 2 in. loi« inserted in well-drained 

Md Oc?''“ “ greenhouse, April to Aug.; layering in Sc^ 

C^nvATEDt H. ericaides, yellow. May to July, 6 to 8 in. U State«> 
tmentosa, yellow, June, 1 ft, N. America. J«iy. o to o in., u. bUtes; 

Hogelia, see Gilia. 


ferm, form^Iy included in fl.e 

Culture: As Davailia. 

Propagation; As Davallia. 
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Greenhouse Species Cultivated: H. T^rnna/mii, ‘ Bear’s-foot Fern ’ crccnin® 
W. Africa, etc. * 

Hnmble-plaiit, see Alimosa pudua. 

Humea — Compositor. Half-hardy biennial. First introduced early nineteenth 
century. 

Greenhouse Culture: Compost, nvo parts sandy loam, Haifa part decayed 
manure, half a part charcoal and silver sand. Position, well-drained pots in cold 
frame during summer; airy greenhouse in winter and when in flower. Sow in 
June or July for blooming the following year. Water freely March to Oct., very 
little afterwards. Syringing unnecessary. Temp., Oct. to April 50"^, April to 
Oct- 55® to 65®. Discard plants after flowering. Fine plants can be obtained in 
8 in. pots. 

Outdoor Culture: Soil, ordinary rich. Position, sunny well-drained beds or 
borders. Plant out in June. Water freely in dry weather. 

Propagation: By seeds sown on surface of fine soil in well-drained pots or 
pans, covering see^ slightly with fine soil, in June, in cold frame or greenhouse, 
potting seedlings singly in 2 in. pots when large enough to handle. 

Speoes Cultivated: //. rUgans, * Amaranth Feathers*, red, pink and crimson, 
in feathery panicles, June to Oct., 3 to 10 ft., Australia. 

Humalas — Moracear. Hardy annual and perennial twining climbers. Male 
blooms borne in axillary panicles, and female blooms in cones in clusters on 
separate plants; the latter form the hop of commerce and are the more ornamental. 

Culture op Annual Species: Soil, ordinary rich. P^jsition, sunny or shady 
walls, fences, arbours, trellises or tree stumps. Plant, May or June. Water freely 
10 dry weather. This species is an excellent plant for covering unsightly objects 
rapidly in summer. 

CuLTUFtE OF Perennial Species: Soil, deep, rich and well-manured loam. 
Position, sunny walls, fences, arbours, trellises, tree stumps, or in open ground with 
shoots trained round poles. Plant in groups of throe, or 6 or 12 in. apart in rows 
4 to 5 ft. asunder, Feb. or March. Top-dress annually with decayed manure in 
Feb. or March. Water freely in dry weather. Gather female flowers (hops) in 
Sept, for drying. Cut down plants in Oct. 

Propagation: Annual species by seeds sown i in. deep in pots of ordinary soil 
in cool or heated greenhouse in April, or where plants are required to grow in 
May; perennial species by seeds sown i in, deep in ordinary soil outdoors in 
March or April; division of roots in March. 

Annual Species Cultivated: H.japonicus varirgotus, ‘Japanese Hop 8 to 10 
ft., green and white variegated foliage, Japan. 

Perennial Species Cultivated: H. Lupulxis^ * Hop *, to to 15 ft,, Europe; the 
golden-leaved form, aureus, is superior for garden cultivation. 

Hiinnemannia — Papaveroeeae. Half-hardy herbaceous perennial. First intro- 
duced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary rich. Position, sunny well-drained border at base of 
south wall. Plant, March. Protect with dry litter in winter. 

Propagation: By seeds sown as soon as ripe in a cold frame, planting out 
seedlings following June. 

Species Cultivated: H.fumoriifolia, yellow, Aug., 2 ft., Mexico. 

Huntleya — Orchidaceae. An epiphytic genus, separated from Zygopctalum, as 
pseudo-bulbs are absent. The scapes bear a single handsome flower with a raised 
transverse crest. 

Culture: Compost, two parts of osmunda flbre, two parts of sphagnum moss. 
Pets or pans well drained. Water throughout the year and keep the atmosphere 
moist. Winter temp. 65^, summer to 75* by sun heat with shading. 

Propagation: By division of plants in spring. 

Species Cultivated: H. alhido ^ fulva , whitLsh, brown, rose-crimson, summer, 
Brazil, Trinidad; Burth (syu. Bauntonnw HurtU), whitish, yellow, red-brown, 
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summer, Costa Rica; meUagris (syn. BaUmannia meltagris), yellowish, yellow, red- 
brown and white, summer, Brazil; Wallisii, variable, green, brown, yellowish, 
scarlet streaks on petal bases, summer, Colombia, Cmta Rica; Wallisii major, 
much larger and darker. 

Huon Pine, see Daciydium Franklinii. 

Hutchinsia — Cnici/erae. Hardy annual and perennial herbs. 

Culture: Soil, sandy. Position, open sunny rockeries or margins of borders. 
Plant, March or April. 

Propagation: Annual species, by seeds sown and slightly covered with fine 
soU where plants are required to grow in March or April; perennial species, by 
seeds sown similarly, or by division of plants in March or April. 

Species Cultivateo: H. alpiria (syn. H. Auerstvaldii), while, spring, i to 3 in., 
perennial, Alps; H. petrosa, white, spring, 3 in., annual, Britain. 

Hyacmth, see Hyacinthus; -Bean, see Doluhos Labtab. 

HyatMthns (Hyacinth)— Hardy bulbous fiowering plants. First 
introduced late sixteenth century* 

^TURE OP Common Hyacinths m Pots: Compost, fibrous loam, leaf-mould 
and sharp s^. Position, first plunge under cinder ashes in cold frame or outdoors 
^terwards m wmdw or greenhouse. Pot, Sept, to early Nov., placing one bulb 
half Its depth m a 6 m. pot or three in an 8 in. pot. Water only when growth 
b«gii«, and with increa^ng hberality afterwards. Appiv liquid manure occa- 
aonally when flower spikes form. AAer flowering plant bulbs outdoors. 

CULpmE IN Glassm: Place bulbs in glasses so that base just touches water. 

Hide charcoal; add fresh as required. 
Put m dark position until wU form, then remove to light. No stimulant needed. 
<^TURK IN Beds: Soil, ordinary, enriched with manure previous autumn 

3 U> 4 io. deep and 8 in. ap’Lrt, S^t to oS! 
fl surface ^ bed by covering of peat. Apply Uquid manure once or twice 

plSi^'tiSic?'^” appear. Lift and di^ bulbs in June, storing in cool place till 

imS^I^ •*' Compost, as advised above. Position, pots 

und^ ashw in cold frame or outdoora till rooted, then in heated CTCcnhous^or 
^dow. Pot, Aug., Sept, and Oct., placing three in a 5 in. Depth for 
I m. Water only when removed from the ashes, and rc^arly after- 
wai^. Temp, when m greenhouse or window, 55* to 6s® ^ 

^TURB OF Spanish HvAcnmi; SoU, light rich. Position. welMrained sunnv 

K Sid “ow^ 

w m r 


,pd^. Ro:„rH7Sra‘.= ■ 

P^well-decayed manure 

SlSy oT'pol ]^b“orSSarS. ^wS^ 

M plants propagated by cuttings anSSly AdSTi' 

fr«iuenay to plant, showing flowl?. T^p.^for 
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to 65 . Blue flowers may be obtained in many kinds by planting in add soil or 
use of one of the propnctar>' blueing powders. The kinds grown for decoration 
m pots are mainly vars. of the Hortensia section of the Japanese //. macrothylW 
many are suitable for outdoor cultivation and once established arc hardier than is 
generally supposed. 

Outdoor Culturf: Soil, ordinary, rich. Position, sunny or semi-shaded 
borders, preferably w-ith protection and slight shade from the east. H. bankul^ 
in any open situation and H. ptUolaris against a west wall in well-drained border. 
Young grow th of H. Sargentxana '^ liable to be injured by early spring frosts. Plant^ 
Oct. to Nov. or March to April. Top-dress annually. Prune straggling or dead 
shoots in March. //. mbortscens and H. paniadaiu should be pruned annually to 
within I in. of the base in March or April. Water freely in dry weather and apply 
liquid manure when flower buds appear. 

Propagation: By cuttings of young shoots inserted singly in a in. pots of light 
sandy soil under bell-glass in temp. 55® to 63^ in March or April; cuttings of 
points of firm shoots 2 to 3 in. long in we 11 -drained pots of sandy soil in cold frame 
in August; suckers separated from parent plant in Nov. or March; layering in 
spring for H. guercifolia. 

Species Cultivated: //. arboresems grendifora^ white, July to Sept., hardy, 4 ft., 
East U.S.A.; Brtischneidtrt^ white, 8 to 10 ft., June, July, a good hardy species, 
China; h^UromaHoy while, 10 ft., June, July, downy leaves, Himalaya; macro* 
ph^ltay blue, pink and white, to 12 ft., June, July, China, Japan, and vars. HorUnsid^ 
pink to blue all sterile, A/oricris, rose-pink slightly toothed, 0 U 2 kj{iy dwarfer form, 
etc.; panUutatay whitish in panicles, 30 ft., Aug. to Sept., Japan, van. 

grandijlaroy the common outdoor hydrangea with long pani^es of whitish flowers, 
nearly all sterile, proicoxy flowers about six weeks earUcr than the type; ptliolam^ 
self-clinging climbing species, white, June, July, to 50 ft., Japan; quercifolxAy 
white, June, July, scalloped leaves, 6 ft., rather tender, S.E, United States; 
Sorgentiana^ pale violet, J^y, August, 6 ft., large velvety leaves, rather tender, 
China; xcrUhori^uray white in convex corymbs, July, to 15 ft., W. China, var. 
Wilxoniiy oblong leaves lustrous above. 

Hydrilla— Tender, submerged, oxygenating perennials resemb- 
ling Liodea, with bristly leaves in whorls up Ute stem. 

Culture: Soil, loam or aquarium compose. Position, tropical tank. Plant, 
spring or early summer. 

Propagation: Cuttings in shallow tanks in grovring season* 

Species Cultivated: H . x > er(xcillatay India and Ceylon. 

Hydrocharis (Frog-bit) — HydfOchoTiiactae, Hardy aquatic floating perennial. 

Culture: Soil, muddy. Position, shallow pon^, lakes or rivulets. Plant, by 
dropping on water, Mar^ to June. 

Propagation: By autumn buds which appear naturally and drop to the 
bottom in autumn and rise again in spring. 

Species Cultivated: //. Morsxis^raruUy green and white, summer, Europe (Brit.). 

Hydrocleys (Water Poppy) — Butomauoi. Haif-hstrdy aquatic perennial* First 
introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, two parts loam and one part leaf-mould. Position, suzmy, 
shallow ponds or tubs sunk in ground. Plant 6 in. below surface of water in 
March. In cold districts plants best wintered in frost-proof greenhouse. 

Propagation: By seeds in pots of rich soil sunk in water or division of roots in 
spring. 

Species Cultivated: H. nymphoidts (syn. Limnocharis Hwnbotdiu)^ yellow, 
rounded floating leaves, July to Sept., Brazil* 

Hydro CO tyIe—f/mAr//(/era^ or Hydrocotylac ^ ai . Creeping perennial plants* 

Culture: Any reasonably good soil, excellcot ground coverers ki a cool 
position. 

Propagation: By seeds; cuttings; layers, 
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Species Culttvatbd: moschatoy flowers inconspicuous, neat evergreen 

carpets, slightly invasive. New Zealand. 

Hydffolen — HydrophyU^utoi. Annual or perennial sub^hnibby stove plants. 
Introduced late eighteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, rich. Position, margin of indoor pool or in pot standing in 
pan of water* Plant, spring. 

Propacatiok: By cuttings in very sandy soil under glass; seed. 

Species Cultivated: H. spwosQy r to 2 ft., pale blue, thorns in axils of leaves, 
Trop. America; blue and white, Trop. America. 

Hy<lrotrida (Hedge Hyssop) — Sctophtdanactae^ Low-growing tender aquatics 
used for marginal woA or in tropical aquariums. Sometimes known as Herpestis. 
First introduced late eighteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, sofi mud at pond edge or submerged io fish tank. Plant, 
spring or summer. 

Propagation: Seeds sown m shallow pans submerged just below water level; 
cuttings in spring; or division. 

Speobs Culttvateo: //. Carotiana (syn. Herpestis ampUxkoulis)^ 6 to 18 in., soft 
blue flowers, N. America; Monnima, prostrate, pale blue, cosmopolitan. 

Hym ena nth era — Vwl^ce<u. Hardy semi^vergreen berry-bearing shrub. First 
introduced mid-nineteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, loam, peat and leaf-mould. Position, margin of a rhododen- 
dron or azalea bed, or on a sunny rockery. Plant, May or September. Prune to 
remove dead wood only. 

Propagation: Sy cuttings of ripened shoots in sandy peat in a cold frame in 
autumn. 

Species Cultivatsd: H. crassi/oiioy yellow, pansy-like flowers, succeeded by 
pearly-white berries in autumn, 3 to 4 ft., New Zealand. 

HymeBocallia — AmoryUidcceae, Stove and greenhouse bulboxis evergreen and 
deciduous plants. Flowers, fragrant. First introduced mid-eighteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, two parti sandy loam, one part decayed manure and half 
a part silver sand. Posidon, well-drained pob in sunny part of stove and green- 
house. Margin* of indoor pools for H. aassifolU. Pot, March. Xtpoitixm 
necessary every three or four years only. Water abundanUy April to SepL, 
moderately Sept, to Dec., keep quite dry lAe. to March. Apply liquid manure 
once or twice a week May to Sept. Temp, for stove fpedc*, 7c' to 8o* March to 
S^t., to 65® Sept, to March; greenhouse species, 55* to Ss* April to Sept., 
45 ^ 50 Sept to April. ^ 

^oragation: By ofC^ets removed from old bulbs in March and treated as above. 
Stove Speoes C^tivatbo: H. crassi/olia, white, fragrant, strap-shaped leaves, 
K^tucky; twhmidxMxcy white, spring, 2 ft., Trop. America; macrosUphma. 
wnilc, spring, a it, hybrid; ^ata, white, autumn, 1 ft., W. Indira; sttcioeeu 
white, spring, i ft., W. Indira. ^ 

Greenhouse Specie*: H. c^tkwoy white, spring, i ft., Peru. 


stove, greenhouse and half-hardy ferns 
delicate, feathery, membraneous fronds. 

Colton op Stove and Greenhouse Species: Compost, equal parts peat 
loam, Jcaftmould, diarcoal, sandstone and stiver sand. Position, moist shady, in 
^essra ofwkenra, under bcU-glassra or in caso. Plant, March. Water freely 
March to Oct., moderately afterwards. Atmospheric moisture must be maintained 
mwa>^. ^hade u most essential. Temp, stove spedra, March to Oct. 65^ to 

«• 

Compost, as above. Position, deep, moist, 
u*''**'* ^8^' sunshine. Pla^ March. 
Ollier tuae*. Always maintain atmosphezic 

moisture. Protect m severe weather. 
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Culture in Casf«; in Rooms: Compost, as above. Position, shady window, not 
exposed to sun. Plani, March. Top-dress with fresh compost annually in March. 
Water freely April to Sept., moderately afterwards. Ventilate ease a few minutes 
daily. 

Propagation: By spores sown on surface of sandy peat in shallow pan covered 
with bell-glass in temp. 65® to 75^ at any time; by division of plant at potting time. 

Stove Spfcirs Cultivated: //. caudiculait/fn^ Chile; dichoiomuntj Chile; 
anihos^ beautiful, slender fern, W. Indies; seru/um^ soft, long, narrow, Jamaica. 

Greenhouse Species Cultivated: H. dernisswn, New Zealand, Malaya; 
Jlubel lot tint, Australia. 

Half-hardy Species Cultivated: H. tunbridgense, ‘ Tunbridge Fern with- 
stands frost better Uian drought, Britain. 

Hyophorbe — Pabneu, Stove palm with feather-shaped, deep green leaves. First 
introduced niid-nincicenth century. 

Culture; Compost, equal parts peat, loam, leaf-mould and sand. Position, 
shady, moist. Pot, Feb. or March. Water abundantly March to Oct., moderately 
afterwards. Temp., March to Sept. 70^ to 85®, Sept, to March 60® to 65®. 

Propagation: By seeds sown 1 in. deep in pots of light soil in temp. 85® in 
March. 

Species Cultivated: H. amaruaulis, 6 to 10 ft., Mauritius; indicA^ 8 ft. 
Mascarene Islands; Verschajfeltii, 5 to 10 ft., Mascarenc Islands. 

Hypericum (St. John *5 Wort ) — CuUiferat (or Hyper'x(aceae). Evergreen and 
deciduous shrubs and sub-shrubs, and a few hardy perennials, some species 
slightly tender, the rest hardy. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary, well drained. Position, sunny. H. caly<xnum on 
banks or in full shade under trees, the tender kinds require wall protection. H, 
tlodes at edges of outdoor pools in S. England. Plant, OcL to Nov. or Feb. to 
March. Prune H, calycinum and H. Mos^wnum almost to ground in March, other 
kinds should have frcx:t-datnaged wood removed in March. 

Propagation: By seed in most eases; Aug. cutdngs in sandy soil in cold frame; 
division in spring for H. calycinum. 

Species Cultivated: //. Androioanxmi^ * Tutsan 3 ft., half-woody, will grow in 
semi-shade, June to Aug., yellow, Europe, inc. Br.; calycinum, ‘ Rose of Sharon % 
‘Aaron’s Beard’, low-growing evergreen, flowering all summer, 18 in., S.E, 
Europe, Asia Minor; Coris, sub-shrub, yellow, summer, 6 to 9 in^ S. Europe; 
Dym (syn. //. lysimachwuUs)^ half-evergreen, yellow, 3 ft., summer, Himalaya; 
tlalum, yellow, summer, 5 ft., leaves aromatic, Canary Is.; ehdesy ‘ Marsh 
Hypericum yellow, downy leaves, creeping, Europe (Br.); empetri/olium^ rather 
tender, yellow, July to Sept., i fu, Greece; ffcgUe, rub-shrub, pale gold, July to 
Aug., 6 in., Greece; frondoTwn (syn. H. aureum), deciduous, bright yellow, summer, 
4 ft,, Georgia; hircinim^ evergreen, semi-woody, very ha^y and attractive, 
yellow, Aug. to Oct., Medii*. Region, and var. pumilum, a good dwarf form; 
Hookeriantan, half-evergreen, yellow, Aug., to 6 ft., hardy except in bleak situations, 
Himalaya and Assam; Moserianum^ best dwauf garden form, golden-yellow, July 
to Oct., 18 in., hybrid; clytnpicumy large-flowered, golden-yellow, June to Aug., 
I ft., Asia Minor; patuJum, golden-yellow, July to Sept., 4 ft., deciduous, hardy, 
Yunnan, and vars. Heruyi, more vigorous, Forrestii^ larger flowers, probably the 
best of all shrubby hypcricums, txralum, smaller flowers and leaves; repenSy pros- 
trate perennial with heath-like growth, bright yellow, June to Aug., 6 to 8 in., 
Asia Minor; reptansy prostrate, yellow flowers, reddXdi buds, Aug. to Oct.» 
vigorous bright green close tufts of foliage, Sikkim. 

Hypolepis — Polypoduuea^, Stove and greenhouse evergreen ferns. Fronds, 

feather-shaped. First introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture of Stove Species: Compost, equal parts loam, leaf-mould and sand. 
Position, well-drained pots or hanging baskets in shady part of stove. Pot, March. 
Water freely March to Sept., moderately afterwards. Syringing undesirable. 
Temp., March to Sept. 65® to 75®, Sept, to March 53® to 65®. 
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CuLTxn^ OF Greenhouse Species: Compost, as above. Position, well-drained 
pans or beds in shade. Pot, March. Water freely March to Sept., moderately 
afterwards. Temp., March to Sept. 55^ to 65^, Sept. to Nlarch 45® to 55^. 

Propagation: By spores sown on surface of wclUdrained pans of sandy peat 
and leaf-mould under bcU-glass in temp. 65® to 75® at any time; division of 
creeping rhizomes in March. 

Stonge Species Cultivated: H. uptnsy creeping rhizomes, Trop. America, 
Jamaica. 

Greenhouse Species Cultivated: H . Bergianay creeping rhizomes, S. Africa; 
Umifoluiy New Zealand. 

Hypoxis (Star Grass) — Amaryllidaceae. Greenhouse bulbous-rooted plants. First 
iniroduced mid -eighteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts peat, one of leaf-mould and sand. Position, 
well-drained pots, or beds in cold frame. Pot, Aug. lo Nov., covering pois with 
cinder ashes in cold frame or greenhouse till growth begins. Water moderately 
ftorn time bulbs begin to grow until Rowers fade, then gradually wittihold it, 
keeping bulbs dry until growth recommences. Temp., Sept. 10 Feb. 40^ to 50% 
50^ to 60® afterwards. 

Propagation: By oRsets, removed at potting time and treated as old bulbs. 
Species Cultivated: H. hirsute^ yellow, 12 in. N. America; hygromcirUa (syn. 
Rhodekypoxis h^gf 07 n£irua)f * Golden Weatherglass ycUuw. to 6 in., Australia; 
sUllaia^ white, striped green outside, spring, 6 to 12 in., S. /Vfrica. 

Hypsela — Lobelianoi, Creeping perennial rock plants. 

Culture: Soil, well drained. Position, cool. 

Propagation: By division of plants in spring. 

Species Cultivated: H. longifiorCi white and pink, i in., spring and summer, 
Chile. 

Hyssopos (Hyssop) — Labict^i. Hardy evergreen shrub. Leaves, narrow, aroma- 
tic. Shoots and flowers, infused in water, are largely used as an expectorant; 

for distilling for yidding oils for perfumery and flavouring liquors. First 
ioCroduced mid-sixteenth century. 

Cultom: Soil, ordinary, light. Position, dry, warm borders. Plant, March to 
May, 12 in. apart each way. Prune into shape, April. Gather shoots for medicinal 
purposes at any season; when flowen open for distilling. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in. deep outdoors in April — transplant June 
or July; cuttings of shoots inserted in shady position in AprU or May; division of 
roots in Feb., March, Sept, or Oct. 

SpEciBS Cultivated: //. o£icinalis^ blue, June to SepL, t to 2 ft., 5 . Europe. 

Iberis (Candytuft)— Cn/n/iTar. Hardy annuals and evergreen perennials. 

Culture op Annual Species: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny beds or borders. 
Sow seecb i in. deep m patches or lines in March lo May for flowering in summer. 
Am. or Sept, for spring flowering. Thin out seedlings to 2 in. apart in June. 

Compost, two parts good soil, one part decayed manxire, leaf- 
mould Md sand. Size of pots, 5 m. in diameter. Sow seeds i in. deep in April or 
pots in cold frame till June, then stand outdoors. Thin seedlings to 
an meb apart in June. Water moderately. Apply weak liquid manure occasiooallv 
when flowers show. ' 

CuLT^ OF Perennial Species: SoU, light sandy loam. Position, fissures or 
irages of sunny rockeries or margins of well-drained sunny borders. Plant. Oct 
March or April. 

Propagation: Annual species by seeds sown as above; perennial species by 
sc^ sown * m. deep in shallow boxes of sandy soil in cold frame in April* 
^ttings of p^tially ripened shoots, from 1 to 2 in. long, inserted in well-drained 
pots in »ld frame or in beds under handlight outdoors, July to Oct.; division of 
roots, Uct. or March. 
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^NUAL Species Cultivateo: I. amara , ‘ Rocket Candytuft white, summer 
! ft.; umbellata, ‘ Common Candytuft purple, summer, i ft., S. Europe and 
several vars. 

Shrubby Species Cultivated: /. gibraitarica^ lilac, in. spring, Spain, Morocco* 
Jmdanii, white, 4 in., May, Asia Minor; saxatUxs^ white, tinged purple, 4 to6 
May, S- Europe; s^xpervirens^ white, 9 in ^ May, S. Europe, Asia Minor, and a 
number of gai^cn vars. 

Ibicella — Martyniauat. Coarse, viscid- pubescent herbs. Flowers in dense, com- 
pact terminal racemes. The fruit may be used for pickles as in Proboscidca. 
Culture: Soil, ordinary rich. Position, warm. 

Propagation: By seed in warm house in NIarch. 

Species Cultivated: /, lnUa (syns, Alartynui luUa^ ProboscuUa greenish- 

yellow w'ithout and deeper yellow to orange within, sometime red-blotched, 
Aug., to I i ft., annual, Brazil to Argentina. 

n>oxa — Labiatae. Greenhouse perennial fiowering plant with nettle-like foliage, 
formerly kno^vn as Moschosma. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts loam and decayed manure, little sand. Posi- 
tion, greenhouse, ^pu to June; cold frame, June to Sept. Pot, March. Water 
freely March to OcL, moderately afterwards. Apply stimulants occasionally a 
month after repotting undl Sowers expand, then cease. Temp,, Sept, to March 
45 * 55 *» March to June 55^ to 65®. Cut down shoots to within 3 in. of their 

base after flowering. Young plants: insert cuttings 3 in. long of young shoots ld 
light, sandy soil in temp. 65® in Feb. or March. When rooi^, place singly in 3^ 
in. pots. Nip off point of main shoots, also of succeeding shoots when 3 in. long. 
Shift into 5 or 6 in. pots when f<mner pots are filled with roots. Water freely. 
Apply stimulants occasionally. Place in cold frame, June to Sept. 

Propagation: By cuttings inserted in sandy soil in temp. 65® in spring. 
Species Cultivated: 7 . riparia (syn. Moschosma riparium^^ white and purple, 
winter, 2 to 3 S. Africa. 

Ice Plant, see Cfyophyium crystallinum. 

Idesia — Flacourtxauoi. Hardy deciduous flowering tree with heart-shaped leaves. 
Flowers in panicles. Male flowers orange, female green, borne on separate trees. 
Berries, sm^, purplish-black. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary, sandy. Position, well -drained shrubberies. Plant, 
Oct. to Feb. Prune into shape after flowering. 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in sandy soil in temp. 65® to 75® in 
March; cuttings of firm shoots, 3 to 4 in. long, inserted in well-drained pots of 
sandy soil under bell-glass in temp. 65® to 75® in Nfarch or SepU 
Species Cultivated: L polycarpa^ 10 to 15 ft., Japan. 

Hex (HoUy) — AqxnfoVxactao. Hardy and tender evergreen and deciduous shrubs 
or trees. Greenish flowers sometimes bisexual and sometimes male and female 
borne on separate plants, which accounts for seme specimens not berr>‘ing. 
Leaves, dark green, or variegated with white and yellow. Timber white, used 
for cabinet-making and turnery purposes. Bark used for making birdlime. Wood 
sometimes dyed black and used as substitute for ebony. Average weight of wood 
per cubic foot, 47^ U>. One bushel of seeds will yield about 17,000 plants. 

Culture of Greenhouse Species: Soil, two parts loam, one part peat and sand. 
Position, well-drained pots exposed to full light. Pot, March. Prune, Feb. 
Water freely in summer, occasionally other times. Temp., March to OcL 55® to 
65®, Oct. to March 45® to 50®. 

Culture of Hardy Species: Soil, ordinary. Position, well-drained shrubberies, 
banks, exposed slopes, etc., or near the sea. Plant, May or Sept. Hollies are not 
always easy to move and must be well watered and constantly damped overhead 
if dry weather follows transplanting. Prune or clip from Nlay until July. 

Hedge Cultltie: Soil, ordinary, trenched ^ ft. deep and 3 ft. wide. Plant 
hollies (18 in. high) 18 in. apart m May or Sept. 
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Propagation: By seed stratified and planted the following Oct. for common 
species; variccatcd kinds by budding on common species; grafting in March; 
cuttings of halAripeocd side shoots with bed of older wood under belUglass with 
slight bottom heat. 

Gr££nhous£ Species Cultivated: /• Ccssimy red berries, S. United States; 
p^aguariensisy * Paraguay Tea ^ lo to 15 A., Brazil. 

^L^RDy Species Cultivated: /. AquifoluaiXy ‘ Commoo Holly ^ 10 to 30 ft., red 
berries, Europe (Br.), and numerous horticultural forms including haccflava^ 
yellow fruit, ftrox^ * Hedgehog Holly ^ leaves with short teeth and spines on sur-> 
face, h/UrophyllOf leaves entire, pendula^ pendulous branches, pyrantidaliSy probably 
the best berrying var., varUgaUiy leaves vari^ated with silver and gold; comutc^ 
so to 30 ft., red berries, China; ertnaiay small leaves, black berries, 5 ft., Japan; 
gl^Oy ‘ Ink Berry *, unarmed leaves, black berries, 3 to 3 ft., U.SA.; lalxfoliay 
largedeaved, 20 ft., tender in exposed places, Japan; opcccy 20 to 40 ft., U.S.A.; 
Pmyxy red berries, 15 to 30 ft., C. and W. China; serratOy deciduous, 10 ft., heavy 
crops of very small scarlet berries, Japan; verticilUiUi, deciduous, red berries, 6 to 
10 ft.. Eastern N. America. 


niidnm (Aniseed Tree) — Mcgnoliacece. Slightly tender evergreen shrubs with 
fragrant Bowers and leaves with an odour of aniseed. First introduced mid* 
eighteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts sandy loam and peat. Position, sheltered 
shrubbenes or against south w^ls in S. of England, in pots in cold greenhouses 
elsewhere. Plant outdoors April, Sept, or Oct. Pot, Oct. Water plants in pots 
freely in summer, moderately in winter. Prune into shape, April or May. 

Propagation: By layers of young shoots in well^drained pots of sandy soil under 
bell-glass in temp. 55^ to 65^ May to Aug. 

Species Cultivated: /. anisatam (syn. /. r<tigiostm)y yeUowish-^white, March to 
4 ft-, China and Japan; Jloridtinumy purple-red, summer, 8 ft-, Florida; 
wruOT, Star Anise greenish-yellow, March to May, 4 ft., China. 

Immortelles^ see Helichrysum, Xeranthemum and Helipterum. 

If^adeos — B^aminac€ce. Stove, greenhouse and hardy annuals and perennials. 

Stove Species: Compost, equal parts peat, ioam, leaf-mould and 
^a. mmon, well-drained pots in light part of stove Sept, to May; greenhouse, 
^ March. Water moderately March to Sept., occasion* 

afterwards. Temp., Oct. to March 55® to 65^, March to June 65® to 7*;^. 
Fi^e into sha;^, Feb. May be grown in the fiower garden during the summer. 
CW.TURE OF Bai^am (/. Bolsmirui): Sow seeds i in. deep in light soil in temp, 
to 75 m March or April. Transplant seedlings singly into 2 in. pots when 1 in 
Compost, equal parts loam, leaf-mould and sand. Position, near glass in 
pwihouse, not shaded. Transfer from 2 in. into 5 in., and then into 6 and 8 in. 
^ts. Apply liquid manure daily to plants showing flower. Water freely. Temo 

grown in flower garden during the summer! 
iMt, June. Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny borders. 

OF Hardy Spec^; Sow seeds J in. deep in AprU where plants are to 

I borders. Thin seedlings to 6 in. apart 

sown tV in. deep in Ught rich soU in temp, 
in small pots of Ught sandy soU L 

yellow, summer, 2 ft., Comoro Isles: 
^-pu^ to puyle, suiter, 2 ft., Madagascar; Hawkeri, carmine 
ft., Sunda Islands; Wolr/n, bnek-red, summer, 3 ft., E. Trop. Africa! 
hvbrid^AT^**- ^ Ceylon; kewensts, orange-scarlet, summer, 2 ft., 

to ^ miroAUU. pink, succulent 

3 to 4 Trop. Africa; Oliom, pale lavender, summer, 2 to q ft., TroD 

** Trop. Africa;’ plalypeuiu, rosl, siS* 
It Java; SulUmtt, scarlet, summer, i ft, Zanzibar. AU pcrcxiiials, 
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Greenhoi sf. Species Cultivated: /. Bahamina, ‘ Balsam rose, scarlet, and 
white, summer, 2 fc, annual, Trop. Asia. 

Hardy Specie^ Cuitivated: /. ainphorata, purple, Aug., 5 ft., Himalaya: 
Jsoh-tangere (syn, /. MU^me-tangae), yellow, i to i J ft., annual, Europe: RsnUi 
(syn. /. glandulifcTQ), purple, summer, 6 ft., Himalaya. 

Incarvillea — Bignoniacccu. Hardy herbaceotis perennials. First introduced mid- 
mnctccnih centur\'. 


Outdoor Culture: Soil, light, rich and well-drained. Position, sunny and 
sheltered borders. Plant in March or April. Protect crowns of the plant in winter 
by a covenng of dry Utter. Apply weak liquid manure occasionally in summer. 

Indoor CtrLTURE: Compost, two parts loam, one part of equal proportions of 
leaf- mould, decayed manure and silver sand. Position, fairly large pots, well 
drained, in cool or cold greenhouse. Pot in Oct. or March. Water freely in 
spring and stumer; kn p nearly dry in autumn and winter; give weak liquid 
manure occasionally in summer. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in a temp, of 55® in March, or in cold frame in 
Apnl, and transplant seedlings outdoors in June. Sow also in Sept, in cold frame 
and plant out seedlings following April. Divide large plants in autumn. 

Species Cultivated: /. Dtlavayiy rose, summer, ft., China; grandijlora^ rose, 
summer, ij to 2 ft., China, and var. breviffes^ crimson; Olgae^ purple, summer, 
3 to 4 ft., Turkestan; lariabilis^ rose-purple, Aug., 18 in., \V. China. 


Incense Cedar, sec Libocedrus; -Jimiperi see Jmipcrus tJwrifera. 


India Rabber Plant, see Ficus elcstica. 


Indian Aaalea, see RJiododcndron Smsii^ •Bean, see Catolpn h%gnonioxdcs\ •Gom^ 
Mays; -Fcm, see Ceratoptcris; -Fig, see Opxmiia Ficus, var. indue; 
-Ibwtfaora, see Raphiolepis indica; -Lilac, see Alelia A^^darach; •Physic, sec 
CilUnia trifoliata; • Paint-brush, see CastilUja califomica; -Pink, see Dianthus 
chinensis; -Poke, see Phytolacca amcricana; •Shot, see Canna indica. 

Indigofera (Indigo) — Legtminosae. Stove, greenhouse and hardy evergreen and 
deciduous shrubs with pea-shaped flowers. First introduced early eighteentb 
century. 

Culture op Stove and Greenhouse Species: Compost, equal parts turfy loam, 
leaf-mould and sand. Position, well-drained pots or beds. Pot or plant, Feb. or 
March. Prune into shape, Feb. or March. W'atcr freely March to OcL, 
moderately other times. Temp, stove species, NIarch to Oct. 65® to 75^, Oct. to 
March 55^ to 65®; greenhouse, March to Oct. 55® to 65^, OcL to March 45* to 
55*; place plants outdoors June to Sept. 

Culture op Hardy Species: Soil, ordinary rich, but not heavy. Position, 
well -drained bed or border in full sun, shoots may be trained against south wall. 
Plant, Oct. to Feb. Prune moderately after flowering, removing only those 
shoots that have flowered; those planted in open border will probably have to be 
cut to ground level annually in spring. 

Propagation: By seeds or cuttings in heat. 

Stove Species Cultivated: /. tinctoricy red, summer, 4 to 6 ft., Tropics. 
Greenhouse Species Cultivated: /. australis y rose, spring, 4 ft., Australia. 
Hardy Species Cultivated: /. Cerardicnay racemes of rosy purple flowers, J^Y 
to Sept., 4 to 8 ft., Himalaya; hcbepetaloy broNvnish crimson and rose, Aug. to 
Sept., 4 to 10 ft., N.W. Hirnalaya; incamata (syn. /. decora)y pretty dwarf species 
for rockery, white and pink, July to Aug., 18 in., China; Kirihwiiy rose, July to 
Aug., 2 to 4 ft., N. China; pendula, wine-colour^, summer, 3 to 5 ft., W. China; 
Potaniniiy very free flowering, pink, July to Sept., 4 to 5 ft., N.W. China. 
Inkberry, see lUx glabra. 

Inula — Compositae. Hardy herbaceous perennials. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary rich. Position, moist sunny beds or borders. Plant, 
Oct., Nov., March or April. Cut down flower sterns in Oct. Top-dress wiA 
well-decay^ manure in April. 
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Propagation: By seeds sown ^ in. deep in partially shady border outdoors in 
April; division of roots, Oct. or March. 

Species Cultivated: I. acaulis, yellow, spring and early summer, s in., Asia 
Minor; ensifolia, yellow, Aug., lo in., S. Europe; glanduhsa, yellow, Aug., 2 ft., 
Caucasus; grandiftora, yellow, July to Sept., 2 ft., Himalaya; Helenixm, ‘ Ele- 
campane ’, yellow, July to Sept., 6 to 8 ft., Europe; Hookeri, yellow, Aug, and 
Sept., 2 R., Himalaya; Ofu/itr-CArtr/i, yellow, summer, 18 in., Europe; RojUana, 
deep goldcn-ycUow, Aug. to Sept., 2 ft., Himalaya. 

lonopsidiom — Crud/erae. Hardy annual. First introduced early nineteenth 
century. 

Outdoor Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, ledges of rockeries or as edgings 
to flower beds. Sow seeds where plants are to grow in April, just covering with 
fine soil. 

Pot Culture: Compost, any good mixture, not too light. Position, shady 
window, cold frame or greenhouse. Sow seeds tV in. deep in 5 in. pot well 
drained and filled with above compost, in April or Sept. Thin seedlings to 1 in. 

apart. Water moderately. Apply liquid manure occasionally when flower buds 
show. 

Speoes Cultivated: I. acaule, ' Carpet Plant lilac, white and violet, summer, 
3 m., Portugal. ’ 


looopsis— OrcAyAKajM, Epiphytic orchids. Pseudo-bulbs absent or very smalL 
racemes simple or branched. Flowers not large but attractive. 

Culture: Compost, osmunda fibre and spiiagnum moss in equal parts. Posi- 
hon, in sh^lotv pans suspended from roof. Repot Feb. or March. Water freely 
Mar<A to Sept., moderately other times. Syringe freely in summer, expose to 
light m autumn. Temp., Oct. to Feb. 55* to 6o*, Feb. to Ocu &>• to 75® or higher. 

Propagation: By division of plants in spring. 

Species CuLnvAraD: /. paniculaUx, white, purple and yellow, winter, 6 in., 

shaded yellow, purplUh on lip, summer 
^^’cau uinculanouies, white, rose-flushed, purple on lip, autumn, Trop. 


Ipheion. sec Brodiaea. 


Glory)— Stove, greenhouse and hardy peren- 
"hmbci,. Some spec ies formerly included here have 
^ ^ CaJonycuon and Quamoclit. First introduced late sixteenth 

Compmt, equal parts fibrous loam, leaf-mould, 
** Slaver sand. Posiuon, pots, beds or bordcis in stove; shoote 

or April. Temp^ 

growths of perennials i^to shape, ^F^b! 
in a ai in. pot in temp. 65" in 
Transfer seedlings when 2 in. high into 5 in. pots. Train shoots to 5 elUs 

Culture op Halp-hardy Annuals: Soil, light rich Sow i {« ^ • 

Cl*” Po"^r' March. Transfer seedlings to cold frame in May' PiLil 
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or grafting in March; sweet potato by division of tuben in Feb.; /. banduraUi hv 
cuttings of young shoots in AprU. ^ 

Stove Species Cultivated: /. HorfaUioey rose, winter, lo to 15 ft., W. Indies* 
Uariy ‘ Blue Dawnflower ^ blue, summer, 10 ft., Trop. America; paniculala (syn! 
1 . dtgx(ata) rose, 20 ft., Tropics, tricolor (syn. /. rubro-caerula)^ red, Mexico. 

Greenhouse Species Cultivated: L Daiatasy ‘ Sweet Potato white, summer 
2 to 4 ft., tubers edible, Tropics. ^ 

Half-haroy Species Cultivated: 7 . hedaoctCy blue or pale purple, summer 
twining, Trop. America; purpurea^ purple, summer, twining, Trop. America. * 

Perennial Species Cultivated: I. pandurata, ‘ Wild Sweet Potato Vine \ 
white and purple, summer, climber, N. America. 

— Orchidcictae. Terrestrial, tuberous, deciduous orchid. Flowers, fragrant 
First introduced mid^nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, one part Icaf-mould, three parts fibrous loam, one part 
chopped sphagnum moss and small crocks. Position, light part of cool or inter- 
mediate house. Pot, Feb. or March in welhdrained pK>ts. Water freely March to 
Aug., moderately Aug. to Oct,, none afterwards. Temp., March lo Sept. 60® to 
^ 5 ^ > Sept, to March 50® to 55^. In Sept expose to light 

Propagation: Can seldom be effect^, offsets from tubers are rare. 

Species Cultivated: /. speciosa, * Daffodil Orchid yellow, spring, 12 to 18 iiL| 
Ceylon. 

Ir^u^^—Amorcntccttu. Stove and half-hardy plants with brilliantly coloured 
leaves. First introduced mid-nineteenth century. 

Pot Culture: Compost, equal parts peat, luam, leaf-mould and sand. Posidon, 
sunny part of stove. Pot, Feb. or March. Water freely March to Sept., moderately 
other times. Temp., March to Oct 63® to 75®, Oct. to March 55® to 63®. 

Outdoor Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, edgings to sunny beds or borders. 
Plant, June. Lift, repot and remove to stove in Sept. Pinch off points of shoots 
frequently to induce bushy growth. 

Propagation: By cuttings of young shoots inserted in pots or pans of light 
sandy soil in temp, erf 65® to 75®, Feb., March, April, Sept, or Oct. 

Species Culttvatbo: 7 . br^uiniissima, leaves red and crimson, i ft., Brazil; 
Herbstiiy leaves maroon and crimson, 1 ft., Brazil, var. aureo-relictdata, leaves grce% 
gold and red; Lindenii^ leaves btood-red, i ft., Ecuador. 

IHs — Iridauae, Hardy evei^reeo rhizomatous and bulbous-rooted perennials. 
Sections: Tall Bearded, Dwarf Bearded, Beardless, Cushion, Japanese and 
Bui bous-rooted . 

Culture op Tall Bearded Section: Soil, ordinary, well drained, and with 
plenty of lime or old mortar rubble. Position, sunny borders. Plant in July, Oct. 
or March, keeping rhizomes near surface. Top-dress with superphosphate of lime 
in April at the rate of 1 to 2 oz. per sq. yd. Lift and replant every fourth year. 

Culture op Dwarf Bearded Section: Soil, as above. Position, sunny well- 
drained borders. Plant and treat as advised for foregoing section. 

Culture of Beardless Section: Moist soil and margins of ponds or streams 
fcK* 7 . versicolor y sibiruOy ochroleuca and Psexidocorus. Plant, Oct. or March. Cool^ 
deep soil well supplied with humus and a partially shady position for /. gracilipes* 
Plant, March or April. Ordinary rich soil and sunny borders or rockeries for 
other species. Plant in Oct. or March. 

Culture op Japanese Sectkw: Rich loamy soil on the margins of ponds, or in 
a half r^\c filled with loam and sunk in garden in sunny spot. Plant in Oct. or 
March. Apply liquid manure in growing season. 

Culture op Cushion Section: Soil, light, rich loam with a liberal ad^tioD of 
old mortar rubble. Position, raised bed against a south wall. Plant in Oct. 
Protect by a cold frame or hand-light in winter. Lift rhizomes in July and store 
in dry sand in sunny shed or greenhouse until Oct. 

Culture op Bulbous- rooted Section: Plant choice kinds in a compost of 
equal parts fil^^us loam, leaf-mould and sharp sand. Place bulbs 3 in. deep and 
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3 in. apart. Plant in Aug. or Sept. Spanish and English kinds to be planted in 
ordinary soil in sunny beds or borders in Sept, or Oct., placing bulbs 3 in. deep 
and 6 in. apart. Lift and replant every third year. 

Pot Culture of Bulbous Species: Compost, equal parts loam, leaf-mould and 
sflvcr sand. Place in cold frame till growth begins, when remove to cold green- 
house or leave in frame to flower. Pot in Oct., placing five bulbs of the Spanish 
or English kinds, and 7 . tingiUina in a 5 in. pot. Three bulbs of 7 . reliculaUi may be 
placed in a 3 in. pot. Give water only when growth has b^un. Withhold water 
aAer leaves begin to decay. Spanish and English iris must not be placed in 
amfidaJ heat. 7 . tingitana can be gently forced to flower from January onwards. 

Propagation: All the species by seeds in sandy soil in cold frame as soon as 
hm; division of rhizomes immediately after flowering; offseu in autumn. 

Tall Bearded Irises Cultivated: 7 . albicans, white, 2 to 3 ft., Spain; BillioUii 
purple, white, and yellow, May to June, 3 ft., Asia Minor; cingUUlii, violet and 
o^ge, May, 18 in., Tyrol; germanica, ' Flag Iris purple and lUac, fragrant. 
May, 2 to 2l ft., S. Europe, and waT.flareniina, ‘ Orris Root kashmiriana, Kearny 
w^tc, lavender, or purple May to June, 2 ft., Kashmir; pallida, lilac, purple, and 
white. May fragrant, 3 ft Southern Tyrol; squaUns, lilac, purple and yellow, 
^y, 3 ft., Europe, natural hybnd; irojana, purple and violet, 3 ft., Asia Minor; 

Dwarf Bearded Irises Cultivated: 7 . aphj>lla, purple. May, o to i s in.. E 
“ ‘’r many synonyms such as biflora, bifurca, bohJiUa, breviscapa, 

W<trirc. nudicaulis, ujlcxa, rigxda, Schmidiii La 
or purple, April, 4 to 6 in., S. Europe; pumila, 
C^can Ins , hlac purple, April, 4 ui., S. Europe, and its many vars., which 
range in colour from whjtc to purple, 7 wincu 

goldcn-yeUow. June to 

4 ft., FUshimr, chysographes, violet purple, veined gold, i* to 2 ft S W 
«"/««. white ^ed mauve and gold, 3 ft., China, often grJvm « 7 

K or white*^'^’ °'-"S\May. 6 to .2 in.. S.E. United St 5 «; sfite- 

Ojuc or ss^itc, someumes with a creamy ground, 18 in. Temo Asia- rn»ii 

P‘“T>le, June, 18 to 24 in., Britain; brevicaulis 
blue, lavender, and greenish-white, June, 1 ft SE United Sta^- 

pink, MiJy Q to .r'in^^a^ "oar New Orleans; gracilipes, lil^c 

Labrador; jiAtrid. hlne a«d N. Siberia, Japan, Alaska and 


;^gcrian Iris^-Qind^ 'blu;: J^° 

^ ^ America; ' versicolor ^pnnlc 

2 It., E. Canada and F.asre,-T, t t c a . u ,..!- purpie. 


vema, lilac blue. 


2fUE.'Ca^lada and E^t^rTuSA- 

IPtlRWu, yeUow. Tune 2 ^ Ph h ^ lavender. 3 to 6 ft., China; 

be foiled L ^ numerous vars. exist wWch mav 


grcy-blu. or blue-purp'le. May, .l'b.^ 4 V 
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white, and purple. May, 6 in., Caucasus; Korolkowix^ creamy white and olive 
green. Mav, i ft,, Turkistan; Lorutu, crimson and cream, May, i ft., S. Lebanon* 
paradoxa. blue-purple, white, and purplish black. May. 4 to 6 in., Persia; susianoy 
‘ Mourtiing Iris \ brov^TX, black, and Hlac. Mav, 1 ft., habitat uncertain. 

Japanese Irises Cultivated. /. Ktxempfrris reddish purple and yellow, June to 
July, 18 to 30 in., Manchuria, Korea and Japan; laeiigalQy blue-purple, June, 15 
to 18 in., E. Siberia, Manchuria and Korea. 

Bulbous-rooted Irises CuLTn'ATEo: /. alata. lilac purple and yellow, Oct., 

I ft., S. Europ>e; Axuhrri (s>*n. /. rindjarensis)^ azure blue and pale yellow, Feb. 
and March, 9 to in., Mesopotamia: Bokma/xn^ white, Wolct, and blue, fragrant, 
Jan.. 6 to 12 in., Almcria; bnuUaia^ yellow and purple, May, 4 to 6 in., Oregon; 
bucharica^ white and yellow, April, 12 to 18 in., Bokiiara; filifoluiy rcd-piirplc, 
blue, and orange, June, 10 to 15 in., S. Spam and N. Africa; Grtubbricna^ mauve 
and cobalt blue, March and April, 6 to 12 in., Turkistan; Histrio^ bright blue 
and vcllow, Dec. and Jan., 1 ft.. Asia Minor: hisirioidts., blue-purple, white, and 
yellow, Jan., i ft., N. .Asia Minor; orchioxdes^ yellow, April, 9 in., Turkistan; 
persica^ white, greenish blue, purple, and orange, Feb., 1 to 2 in., Persia; retiodlaU, 
violet, purple and yellow, violet scented, Feb., 6 in., Caucasus; ti/igitcna, lilac 
blue, deep blue, and yellow, March. 2 ft., I'angier; slate grey or white, 

Dec. and Jan., 6 to 12 in.. Nazareth; xiphioid^s, ‘ English Iris *, various coloun, 

I to 2 ft., P>Tenci^; Xiphium^ ‘ Spanish Iris *. various colours, June, 1 to 2 ft., 
S. Europe and N. Africa. The plant known in gardens as Iru pavonia is actually 
Morava poicnic^ q.v. 

Irish Heathy see Dabofcia cantabrica. 

Ironweed, sec V'ernonia. 

Ironwood, sec Ostrja virginiana, 

Isoetes (QuUlwort) — Iso<ta£ 4 <u. Rush-like plants sometimes used in the water 
garden. 

CuLTCTtE: Soil, sandy loam. Position, pond margin, or submerged forms in 
very deep water. Plant, spring. 

Propagation: By division. 

Species Cultivated: /. /ocui/ru, tufts of quill -like leaves, for cold water 
aquariums, or may be used as an oxygenator in deep dear-water pools, N.Tcmp. 
Regions including Britain. 

lsolomsk—G<snxriac^ae. Stove flowering tuberous-rooted plants. The plants 
formerly known as Tydaeas are now merged in this genus. 

Culture: Compost, two parts fibrous peat, one part loam, one part leaf- 
mould, with a little decayed manure and silver sand. Position, well-drained pots 
or pans in shady part of plant stove. Pot, March to flower in summer, Nlay to 
flower in autumn, June to flower in winter. Place tubers i in. deep singly in 
5 in. pots, or I to 2 in. apart in larger sizes. Water moderately from time growth 
begins until plants arc 3 or 4 in. high, then fredy. After flowering, gradually 
withhold water till foliage dies dotvn, Uicn keep dry till potting time. Apply weak 
liquid manure once or twice a week when flower buds show. Syringing not 
required. Temp., March to Sept. 65® to 85®, Sept, to March 55* to 65^. When 
foliage has died down, store on their sides under stage till pottmg time in temp, of 
50® to 55®. 

Propagation: By seeds sowti on surface of well-drained pots of sandy peat, in 
temp. 75®, March or April; cuttings of young shoots inserted in pots of sandy peal 
in temp. 75® to 85® in spring; fully matured leaves pegged on surface of pots of 
sandy peat in temp. 75® to 85®. 

Species Cultivated: /. amabiU, rose and purple, i to 2 ft., Colombia; bog^ 
Unse, yellow and red, i to 2 ft,, origin unknown; digitaliflorum^ rose, purple, and 
white, winter, i ft.; hirsulum^ crimson spotted white, rose and purple, 2 to 3 lit 
W. Indies; hondmsf, yellow and red, winter, i ft,. New Gr e nad a; Undenii (syn* 
Tydaea Lxkdaxii)^ white and violet, winter, i ft., Ecuador* 
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\so^ytMJn.—Ranxmadactae, Hardy herbaceous perennial with finely divided 
foliage* somewhat like maidenhair fern. First introduced mid*eightccnth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny or shady rockery, bed or border. 
Plant, Oct. or March. 

Propagation: By seeds outdoors in April or May; division of roots in Oct. or 
Nov. 

Species Cultivated: /• ihalictroides^ white, spring, 8 in., Europe. See also 
Paraqui]<^a. 

Ifiotoma — Lobeliauat. Greexihouse flowering perennial. Formerly included in 
the genus Lobelia* First introduced early nineteenth century. 

C^ture: Compost, equal parts loam, leaf-mould and sand. Position, pots or 
baskets in shady part of greenhouse. Pol, March to July. Water freely in summer, 
moderately other times. Feed with stimulants when plants are well rooted in 
final pots. 

Propaoaticw: By seeds sown thinly on the surface of sandy soil in temp. 6o® 
in Feb. or March. Cuttings of young shoots inserted in pots of sandy soU in gentle 
heat in spring or autumn. 

Species C^ttvatbo: /. axillaris j blue, i ft., autxuno, Australia, and var. 
subpinnatifida, 

^^-^axtfTCgatfoi (or Escclloniactae). Evci^en and deciduous flowering shrubs 
First mtroduced early eighteenth century. 

Culture; Soil, peaty. Position, moist sheltered shrubberies. Plant, Oct to 
Feb. Prune moderately after flowering. 

Propagation: By sc^ sown i in. deep in sandy soil outdoors in April; suckers 
lemoved m Oct. or Nov.; cuttings in August in sandy soU and given close treat- 
ment and gentle bottom heat. 

Specik Cultivated: /. ilui/olia, g in. pendulous racemes of greenish-white 
flowers in Au^t, evergreen, rather tender, 8 to 15 A., W. China; virgmica. 

k- ’ «>■«<:* facemes, creamy-white fragrant flowers, July, 5 A., 
hardy, deciduous, Eastern U.S.A. » J /» 3 “•» 

Italian Corn Salad, see VaUrwelUi eriocarpa; -Starwort, see Aster Armllus. 
Ivy, see Hedera. 


9 ^ LU)^— Half-hardy bulbous plants with fragrant 
mtroducca early eighteenth century. ® 

rich, sandy. Position, sunny well-drained 
k 1^^ Sept to J^., placing bulbs 4 m. deep and 2 in. apart. Lift and 

^«‘J<**“ri-a«ofbed in March with cow manure. 

p"* leaf-mould or decayed 
^ ™ diameter, well drained. Place five bulbs, 2 in. deeo 
»each pot m Nov., and cover with coconut-fibre refuse in cold frame or under 

begif^ Water moderately from time bidbs 
cease, keeping bulbs dry till Jan. 

1 rap., Sept to March 40* to 50*, other tunes 50* to 60*. ^ 

Propao^on: By offsets, treated as advised for bulbs. 

I CSoltwatbd: I.Jiatuota, pink, spring, 1 A., S. Africa; eampanulata (svn 

A^^a), purole Md crimson, su^er, 1 A., S. Africa; maculata, orange yelfoJI’ 

S: . ‘ S- Africa, 

Half-hardy bulb™ plane Fta. inttoducad early 

iirvk» • COW manure in April. After flowering cover with bcll-^laiu nr 
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Propagation: By oflscU removed at any time, planted and treated as advised 
for normal bulbs. May also be grown in pots as advised for Ixias. 

Species Cultivated: /. mtmtanumy blue, June, i ft., W. Asia. 

— Rubiac€ 4 u. Stove flowering evergreen shrubs with fragrant flowers. First 
introduced late seventeenth century. 

Culture: Compost, nvo parts good fibrous peat, one part fibrous loam and 
silver sand. Position, shady part of stove whilst growing, light situation when at 
rest. Pol, Feb. or March; good drainage indispensable. Prune into shape in 
Feb. Water freely March to Sept., moderately afterwards. Syringe twice daily 
March to Aug. Apply liquid manure once or twice a week to healthy plants in 
flower. Temp., March to Sept. 75^ to 85^, Sept, to March 55® to 65^. 

Propagation: By cuttings of firm young shoots 2 to 3 in. long, inserted singly 
in small pots in sandy peat under bell-glass in temp, 75® to 85®, March to May. 

Species Cultivated: /. ocipninatOj white, summer, 3 to 5 ft., Himalaya; 
coccineay orange-scarlet, summer, 3 to 4 ft., India; congfsta, orange, summer, 4 ft., 
Burma, Malaya; UiUa, yellow, summer. 3 to 4 ft., origin unknown; macrothyrsa 
(syn. /. Dtiffix)y deep red, tinged crimson, summer, 10 to 12 ft,, Sumatra; splendens, 
coppery-scarlet, 4 ft., origin unknown; slricuiy light orange, summer, 2 to 3 ft., 
China. Numerous vars. and hybrids. 

J^borosa — Solcnoficin Half-hardy herbaceous perennial. First introduced early 
nineteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, rich loamy. Position, well-drained border at base of south wall. 
Plant, Oct. to March. Protect in wlnicr with covering of ashes or litter. 

Propagation: By scetis sown in. deep in light sandy soil in well-drained pots 
in temp. 55® to 65® in March or April; cuttings of young shoots inserted in sandy 
soil under bell-glass, hand-light, or in cold frame, July to Sept.; division of 
creeping stems in March or April. 

Species Cultivated: J , inUgrifoliCy white, summer, 9 in., Buenos Ayres. 

Jacaranda — Bignonicuae, Stove evergreen flowering tree with downy, fem 4 ike 
leaves. First introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts peat, fibrous loam and silver sand. Position, 
well-drained pots in light part of plant stove Sept, to April, sunny place outdoors 
July to Sept. Pot, Feb. to March. Prune into shape, Feb. Water freely March to 
Oct., moderately Oct. to March. Temp., Sept, to March 55® to 65®, March to 
July 70® to 80®. Plants form decorative specimens when i U> 3 ft. high; flowering 
specimens when grown as standards, 10 to 15 ft. high. 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in light sandy peat in well -drained pots 
under bell-glass in temp, of 75® to 85®, Feb. to June; cuttings of firm shoots 
inserted in sandy peat under t^ll-glass in temp, of 75®, June 10 Sept. 

Species Cultivated: J* acutifolia (syns. mimosae/oliay J, ovQlifolid)^ blue, to 
50 ft., Brazil. 

Jack*go*to*bed-at-ooofi, see Ornilhogatum urnh^llalum; -tn-prison, see Nxgill^ 
damascena; •fruity see A r toe or pus inUgra. 

Jacobaeuy see Stmeio eltgans, 

Jacobean Lily^ see Sprekilia Jbrmosissima. 

Jacobinia — Acanihaueu. Stove flowering plants. First introduced mid -eighteenth 
century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts peat, loam, leaf-mould and sand. Position, 
well-drained pots in light stove Sept, to June, sunny frame June to Sept. Pot, 
March to April. Water moderately Sept, to March, freely other times. Temp., 
Sept, to March 55® to 65®, March to June 65® to 75®. Prune shoots to i in. of 
base after flowering. Nip off points of young shoots occasionally, May to Aug., 
to induce bushy growth. Apply liquid or artificial manure twice a week tt> 
plants in flower* 
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Propagation: By cuttings of young shoots inserted singly in small pots or sandy 
soil under bell-glass in temp. 75®, March to July. 

Species Gxn.TrvATZD: J. earrua, flesh-coloured, Aug. and Sept., 3 to 4 ft., 
Kazil; ehysosUphana^ yellow, winter, 3 ft., Mexico; GhUsbreghliana (syn. 
Justicia Gkiesbreghtiana), scarlet, Dec., 9 ft., Mexico; pauciflora (syn. Libonia pauci- 
flora), scarlet and yellow, winter, 2 ft., Brazil; Pophliana, pink, 4 ft., Sept., Brazil, 
and var. vtluHna; suberula, orange, 1 ft., summer, Uruguay. 

Jacob's Ladder, see PoUmonium camdeum’, -rod, see Asphodeline. 

Jalap, see MirabUis Jalapa. 

J^Mia-pS'an><^a«« (or Hydrangeaeeae). Hardy deciduous flowering shrub. 
Fmi introduced early nineteenth century, 

Cw^turb: Soil, cM'dinary. Position, sunny rockeries or borden* Plant, Oct to 
Feb. Prune direedy aAcr flowering. 

Propagation: By cuttings inserted under hand-light or in cold frame in 
autumn. 

Spec^ Culttvated: J. muricana, white, spring, mildly fragrant 6 to 8 ft*. 
Rocky Mountains. ' ^ p 

^ir**!*,*** Ciyp^ma japonicai -Laurel, see Atieuba japorticai 
-Maple, see Ac^ -Pagoda Tree, see Sopkora japonic; -Snov^ower! 

see Deutgia graahs-, -Windflower, sec Anemoru hybrida. 

Jasione (Sheep’s-bit Scabious)— C<wip<wulacr«. Hardy biennials and her- 
baceous perenmals. 

A^aiJpe^: SoU, ordinary. Position, well-drained sunny 
S««ds * m. deep in April or Sept, where plants are to grow. 

<i»P !» light sod outdooB, April to Sopt.: 

Spurns Curated: J. montano. lilac blue, summer, i ft., Europe (Br ) 
Cultivated: J. kumUis, blue. July to Aug., 6 in!/ pCeS: 
^Jn^Wuc, July to Sept.. 9 to 19 in., E. Europe; permais, blue, JuaS^S m.| 

Jasmine, see Jasmkmm; -Nightshade, sec Solantor, Ja^inoides. 

J^s^nm (Jasmine; Jessamine)— Tender and hardy climbinr and 
ixteShS^’ evergreen. First introduL^mid^ 

mmmmm 

«• - 11 *. 

modcratdy aftor floworiog. ody 
“f by outtiogt of firm shoob in woU- 
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Greenhouse Species Cui,-nvATF.D: . 7 . ^erWyf^TOT, white, autumn lo 

lt.» Malaya; Mfsnyx (syn. I‘t\mul\mt 7 n)y yellow, winter, 6 to lo fi., China 

Hardy and Slightly Ienopk Srpcies CuLTrvAXED: J. Beesuxnwny stronz 
grovving deciduous climber, fragrant rose-coloured flowers, June to July, shininff 
black berries, VV, China; Jlmxdwn^ half-evergreen loose -growing shrub better for 
w^al] protection, 4 to 8 ft., bright yellow, July u. Sept., China; Ctra/rfri, deciduous 
shrub, 5 ft., large downy leaves, yellow fl<»wers, summer, Cent, China; hmiU 
half-evergreen low shmb to 4 ft., yellow, July to Aug., W. China; nudifioTUTti 
Winter Jasmine*, deciduous, hardy, yellow, Nov. to March, best trained lowall 
any aspect, China; offictnaU, * Conunon Jasmine vigorous deciduous climber to 
30 ft., better for wall protection in cold di.sincis, white, very fragrant, June to 
Oct., Persia, Kashmir and China; sUf hantnsr, hybrid, pink, June to July, black 
fruits. 

Jeffersottia — Berberidaettu. Hardy perennial herb. First introduced late eigh* 
tccnih century. 

Culture: Soil, peaty. Position, shady edges of r(>rker>’ or borders. Plant, 
Oct., March or April. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in. deep in sandy soil in cold frame, July to 
Sept.; division of roots, Oct. <ir Mar<h. 

Species Cultivated: J. dif>hyUn. ' 1 win Leaf* (syn. J. bin^ita), white, spring, 
6 in., N. America; dubia (syn. Blagiorhegma dubium)^ deep lilac, spring, 9 in., Asia 
Minor. 

Jerusalem Artichoke, see HeVxnnthus iubttosusx •Cherry, sec Solarium Pseudo^ 
Caf>:,tcwn\ -Cross, see Lychms chaUcdonica^ -Sage, acr Phiomis /ruticosa^ 

Jessamine, see Jasminum. 

Jewel Orchid, see Anocchtochilus. 

Jew*bush, see Pfdilanthus tithymuhides* 

Jew’s Mallow, sec Kcrria japouira. 

Job’s Tears, sec Coix Lacryma^Jobi. 

Jonquil, see Narcissus JonquiUa. 

Judas Tree, see C^cij Siliquastrum. 

Juglans (W'alnut) — Juglaiidaccae. Hardy deciduous nut- bearing trees. First 

introduced late sLxteenth century'. 

Culture of W’alnut: Soil, sandy and calcareous, or stiff loams on gravelly 
subsoil. Position, S. or S.VV., open, not shaded by trees or buildings. Plan^ 
Oct. or Nov., placing roots 3 to 4 in. below surface of ground previously deeply 
trenched. Pruning unnecessary. Gather nuts for pickling before shell gels loo 
hard. Place ripe nuts in thin layers in dry position till husks fall ofT, then pack in 
alternate layers with sand in barrels or casks, or sprinkled with sail in jars. 
Grafted or budded trees bear earlier titan seedlings. Culture of other species, 
same as above. Walnuts planted for fruit production should be grafted specimens 
of named vars. of known cropping powers. Thus for pickling during July, kinds 
such as Leeds Castle, which bears in clusters, should be selected. For dessert, 
French types such as Mayettc and Parisienne are best. J, regia maxima is the 
* Double Walnut 

Useful Data: Juglans regia and nigra good for town gardens. Timber used for 
making gun stocks, furniture and veneering. One bushel of nuts will yield about 
5,000 seedlings. Average life of a walnut tree, 300 years. Average weight of 
Umber per cubic foot, 47 lb. 

Propagation: By seed (nuts) sown 2 in. deep in light soil outdoors in Nov., 
transplanting seedlings following Oct.; budding in Aug.; grafting in March for 
named vars. which do not come true from seed 

Species Cultivated: J. cimrea, ‘ Butter-nut *, 50 to 60 ft., N. America; nigra^ 
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‘ Black Walnut 8o to roo ft., N. America; regia, ' Walnut 50 to 60 ft., 
Caucasus u> Himalaya . 

Timcas (Rush)— Juncacc®. Hardy bog-plants. • p, . 

** CotTVRE: SoU, ordinary. PosiUon. wet ground or pond margin. Plant, 

sprung autunui- 

Propagation: By division. . j - , c u- nt 

Species Cultivated: J. effams, 18 in., stems twisted in corkscrew fashion, N. 
America, Europe, Asia, var. spiralis; foUtaxlans, 2 ft, variegated stems, var. 

variegalus 

Jujube, sec Jujuba 

June.berr>‘, sec Amelatuhier canadensis 

Jnniperna (Juniper ) — Pinaceae (or Cupressaceae). Hardy evergreen coniferous 
trees. Habit, pyramidal or bushy. Leaves, needle-shaped, narrow, scale-like. 

Culture: Soil, good ordinary. Position, open, well-drained shrubberies or 
lawns for erect species, rockeries or banks for dwarf species. Plant, Sept., Oct. or 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in beds of light soil in cold frame in 
April, transplanting seedlings singly Into small pots when ^ in. high and planting 
outdwrs a year afterwards; cuttings of young branches inserted in sandy soil in 
cold frame or under hand-light in Sept, or Oct. 

Species Cultivated: J. chuunsv. to 6o ft., China and Japan» and vars. aurea^ 
upright growth, young shoots gold, PfiuerumOy wide horizonud spreading branches 
for covering or large rocks, SargtnHU a prostrate form with creeping stems 

for the rockery, V 4 fugaia^ compact growth, tipped creamy white, also numerous 
dwarf forms such as glohosa^ja^nica and plwn^sa; communiSf * Common Juniper 
30 to 40 ft., Europe, and vars. hibemua^ ‘ Irish Juniper \ and compressa, very 
dwarf; €xulsa, pyramidal habit, 30 to 40 ft., Asia Minor, and var. stricta, upright 
growing; Sabina^ * Savin % 5 to to ft.» Europe and N. America, and var. tamarisci* 
folia, spreading habit; squamata, 2 ft., Himalaya and China, and var. M<yeri^ 
dense habit and metallic blue colouring; thurifera, * Incense Juniper S 30 to 40 
ft., S. W. Europe and N. Africa; virginiana, * Red Cedar 40 to 50 ft., N. America, 
and vars. bedfordiana, columnar, aurto^variegata^ golden variegated, glauca, blue 
foliage, pendula, branches drooping, and Schottii, columnar habit, bright green 
foliage. 

Japiter’s Beard^ see ArUhyllis Barba^Jovis, 

Jassiaea (Primrose Willow) Bog and water plants, mostly tender, 

with yellow Oenothera-like flowers. First introduced early nineteenth ceniurv. 

Culture: Soil, any good loam. Position, sunny, in shallow water. Plant, 
spring. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in shallow pans of loam and charcoal and sub- 
merged just below water level, or cuttings struck in a sandy compost, kept very 
damp. 

Species Cultivated; J, grandijlora, hardy in the south, t ft., Carolina; peruvu 
ana (syn. J, Sprmgeri), evergreen, 5 co 6 ft., tender, woolly leaves, S. America; 
upens, hardy, creeping, large flowers, N. America; suffnUicasa, 2 to 3 ft«, reddish 
stems, tender, S. America. 

Jiisdcia^ see Jccobinia GhUsbrechtiana, 


Kadaura — Magnolxauag. Slightly tender, evergreen, climbing, flowering shrub. 
FiisC introduced mid-nineteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, peaty. Position, well-drained borders against south or west 
walls in warm districts only. Plant, Sept., Oct. or April. Prune straggling shooto 
moderately in April, 

Propagation: By cuttings of firm shoots 2 to 3 in. long, inserted in silver sand 
under bell-glass in cold greenhouse or frame, July to Oct. 
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SpEctEs Cultivated: A. jaf)onka^ yclIowish-whitc, June to Sept., followed by 
scarlet berries, climbing, Japan and Korea, and var. tarxegaia^ leaves varieijatci 
creamy white. ^ 

l^empferia — Stove herbaceous perennial with fragrant flowm. 
First introduced early eighteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts fibrous loam and peat with little silver sand and 
charcoal. Position, well-drained pots in light part of stove during growing period; 
on their sides under staging in dry part of house during resting period, Pot, Feb. 
or March. Water freely Slarch to Sept., keep almost dry afterwards. Temp 
March to Sept. 65^ to 75®, Sept, to March 35^ to 60^. Growing period, Feb. to 
Oct. Resting period, Oct. to Feb. 

Propagation: By division of rootstocks in Feb. 

Species Cultivated: A*. CUbertiXy leaves variegated white and green, 1 ft., 
Burma; hirkii, rosy purple, Aug., 6 in., Zanzibar; ornatdy vellow and orange, 
July, Borneo; Roscoeanoy white and reddish-violet, July to Aug., Burma; rotunda^ 
while and violet, Aug., i ft., India. 

Kaffir Lily, sec Clivia and Schizostylis. 

Kaki, see Diospyros Kaki. 

Kalanchoe — Crassulacta^, Greenhouse succulent perennial plants with fragrant 
flowers. First introduced late eighteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts satidy loam, brick rubble, dried cow manure 
and river sand. Position, well-drained pots in light greenhouse, close to glass. 
Pot, March. Water freely April to Aug., moderately Aug. to Nov., very little 
afterwards. Prune old plants after flovs’cring, shortening shouts to i in., and repot 
when new shoots arc t in. long. Temp., March to Sept. 33^^ to 65®, Sept, to March 
45^ to 50 ^. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in well-drained pots or pans of sandy soil, just 
covered with fine soil, in temp. 60^ to 70® in Nlarch or April, seedlings to be 
kept close to glass and have little water; cuttings of shoots 2 to 3 in. long exposed 
to sun for few days, then i user led in June, July or Aug. in well -drained pots of 
sandy soil, placed on greenhouse shelf, and given very little water, leaves laid on 
surface of moist sand. 

Species Cultivated: K, Dentiiy pink and white, June, 3 ft., Arabia; Bloss^ 
fildianOs scarlet, summer, 1 ft., Madagascar; fiammeOy orangc-scarlct, summer, 2 fL, 
Somaliland; marmoratay white, summer, 2 ft., Abyssinia; pinnata (syns. Bryo* 
phyllum calycinutriy B. pvinaUan)y green and purple, summer, 3 ft., Tropics; 
Schxmpetxafiay while, May, 2 ft., Abyssinia; thjrsiJlorCy yellow, May to June, 2 ft., 
S. Africa; verticillata (syn. Bryophyllum tubifloTum)y salmon, winter, 3 ft., S. Africa, 
notable for plantlets formed on the slender, mottled leaves. 

Kale, Scotch, sec Brassua fimbriata; Field see D. oleracfo var. acephala. 

Kalmia — Erkateaf, Hardy evergreen or deciduous flowering shrubs with clusters 
of waxy, rose or pink blossoms in late spring. First introduced early eighteenth 
century. 

Culture: Soil, sandy peat and leaf-mould free from lime or chalk. Position, 
moist and cool, partially shaded. Plant, Scpi., Oct., April or May. Pruning 
unnecessary. Foliage of AT. latifolui poisonous to cattle. 

Pot Culture: Compost, two parts sandy peat, one part leaf-mould and sand. 
Position, well-drained pots in greenhouse (temp. 45® to 55*^) from Nov. to May; 
sunny place outdoors afterwards. Water moderately in winter, freely other times. 

Propagation: By seed sown in April or Oct., iV in. deep, in well-drained 
shallow pans of sandy peat in cold frame; cuttings of young shoots inserted in pots 
of sandy peat under bell-glass in shady cold frame, April to Aug.; layers in spring. 

Species Cultivated: A*. angnstifoHay * Sheep Laurel crimson, June, 3 ft., ever- 
green, N. America, and vars. nanoy dwarf, roseay pink, and rxibrcy red; ameatOy 
white, June to.luly, 3 to 4 ft., deciduous or partially evergreen, South-eastera 
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U-S.A.; glaucOy lilac purple> May, 2 N. America; lati/olia^ ‘ Calico Bush \ 
^ American Laurel * Mountain Laurel \ the best species for general cultivation) 
beautiful dear rose-pink, June, 6 to 10 A., N. America, and var. myrlifolia^ a good 
dwarf form for a confined space. 


Kalmiopsifi — ErUau<u. Hardy evergreen dwarf shrub, beautiful and uncommon. 
First introduced early twentieth century. 

Culture: Soil, as for Kalmia. Position, in the rockery or heath garden, full 
5un or very slight shade. No pruning. 

Propagation: By cuttings, July or August, in acid, sandy soil, kept in close 
conditions. 

Species Cultivated: K, Licchumay to 15 in., small iCalmia-like blossoms of 
bright pink, June onwards, N.W. axKl N. America. 

Karatas — Bwmtluiceae. Stove flowering evergreen foliage plant. Bracts, green, 
red or crimswu Leaves, strap-shaped, green above, purplish or whitish beneath, 
spiny. First introduced early eighteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts fibrous loam, rough peat, leaf-mould and silver 
sand. Posmon, well-drained pots in light, moist pari of stove. Pot, Feb. or 
March. Water moderately in winter, freely at other times. TcmD.. March to 
Sept. 70^ to 80®, Sept, to March 65® to 75®. 

Propagation: By large-sized offshoots inserted singly in small pots of sandv 
peat, m temp, of 85®, Feb. or April. ^ 

Species (^lwated: K. Plumieri, purple, summer, r8 in., Trop. America. See 
Aregcha, Canistrum and Nidularium, as many species formerly included in 
Raratas are now placed m these genera. 

Kenilworth Ivy, see CymbaS/uia murd/£r« 


K^seya— Hardy evergreen perennial cushion plants. 

(^lturb: Go(^, weU-drained soil with ample sharp grit, full sun. Probably 
best grown m alpme house or cold frame. 

^ or by carefully made smaU cuttings of 

side growths m spring and early summer. 

Species Cultivated: K. mifloTa, pink, i in., summer, N. America. 

wiJh^J^f sand. Position, pots, 

n planted out in beds, and shoots trained up rafters 
& Water fredy March to Sept., moderately at oth« 

^es. P^e stra^hng plants into shape in Feb. Apply weak stimulants 

S^«cMV*°to ^ S=P*- 55 - to S5^ Lpt. 

* 'a- “ well^ined pots of light sandy soil 

Kenda, see Howea. 


or June 

OetT Ss^iold P^‘ Icaf.mould and sand. Pot, 

cold greenhouse and waW moderately. After flowering place 
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plants in sunny position outdoors till Oct. Forcing: place plants in temp. 55° to 

65® m Jan. Water moderately. Transfer planu to sunny position outdoors after 
flowering. 

Propagation: By cuttings of young shoots, a to 3 in. long, in sandy soil under 
oeU-glass or in cold frame in summer; layering shoots in spring. 

Species Cultt\'ated: K. japonxea (syn. Ccrchoms japonxeus)^ yellow, May, 6 to 
10 ft., China, and var. pUniJlora^ double, golden yellow; there is a variegated form 
which is partially tender, requiring a protected position. See also Rhodotypos. 

Kickxaa — Saophulari<utai. Annual creeping herbs, sometimes planted for ground- 
cover in rockeries, formerly inc ludrd in Linaria. 

Culture: Soil, ordinal^. Position, rockeries. Plant, autumn or spring. 
Propagation: By division; seed. 

Species Culti\’ated: K. Elatini (syn. Linaria Elatiru)^ yello\sTsh, purple outside, 
summer, creeping, Europe (Br.); spuria (syn. LinaTxa spuria) y yellowish, upper lip 
purple, summer, creeping, Europe (Br.). 

Kidney Bean, sec Phastolus vxilgaris\ -bean Tree» sec WisUria sirunsis; 
-Vetch, sec AnUtyllis Vulneraria. 

Kingenpt see Caliha palustris^ 

King:^s Spear, sec Asphodtline luUa. 


Kirengeshoma — Saxiffagaxfoe^ One hardy, herb.accous perennial. 

Culture: Soil, rich, leafy or pcaiy, moist. Position, cool, partially shaded 
beds or borders. Plant, Nfarch or April. 

Species Culttt’ated: A’. palmatCy yellow, Aug, to Oct., 3 to 4 ft., Japan. 

Kitaibella — Sfalvactat. Hardy perennial herb with vinc-like foliage. First 
introduced early ninetccntli ceniurv'. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, open, large border or shrubbery. Plant, 
Oct. or April. 

Propagation: By division of roots in Oct. or April; seeds sown outdoors lO 
April. 

Species Cultivated: A", vitifoliay white and rose, summer, 6 to 8 ft., E. Egrop>e. 


Kleinia — CemposiUu. Greenhouse perennials with fleshy cylindrical bluish-grey 
leaves. First introduced mid-eighteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts loam, peat, leaf-mould, broken crocks, and 
silver sand. Pol in spring. Position, sunny part of creenhousc or near windows in 
rooms. A", repens is used for carpet bedding in summer. Temp., Oct. to March 
45^ to 50®, March to Oct. 55® to 60®. Water sparingly Oct. to March, freely in 
summer. For outdoor culture, plant out late in May and lift again in Ocu 

Prop AC ATI o.n: By cuttings of shoots dried for a few hours before insertion and 
then inserted in gritty compost any time during summer. 

Species Cultivated: A*, arlxadatay ‘ Candle Plant \ yellow, 18 in., summer, S. 
Africa; ficoidtSy white, summer, creeping, S. Africa; fulgens, orange and red, 
May, 2 ft., S, Africa; Galpiniiy orange, autumn, t ft., S. Africa; nmifolia, 
yellow, winter, 4 ft., Canaries; repensy white, June, creeping, S. Africa. 

Klugria — CesTurioeeae, Stove evergreen flowering plant. First introduced mid- 
nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts sandy loam and peat. Position, well-drained 
pots in shaded part of warm greenhouse or stove. Water freely March to Ocl.> 
moderately at other times. 

Propagation: By cuttings of young shoots inserted in sandy peat under bell- 
glass in spring. 

Species CtmTivATED: K. (syn. AT. /(^otoniana)f blue, summer, 1 fh, 

Ce>'lon. 

Knautia — Dipsaeeae. Hardy perennial herbs, sometimes included in Scabiosa. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny. Plant, OcL to Nov., or Mar. to 
April* 
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Propagation; By soed; division* 

Species Cultivated: K. trifensis (syn. Sc^ma arvensis}^ ‘ Field Scabious % pale 
lilac-purple, summer, i to 3 ft*, Europe, including Britain; macedonica (syn* 
Scaiiosa lyropf^lla)^ dark red, summer, a ft., Balkans. 

Kttipbofia (Torch Lily; Club Uly)—LUiacM. Hardy herbaceous perennials. 
Formerly known under dbe generic name ot Tritoma. 

Culture: Soil, sandy, well enriched with manure. Position, sunny well* 
drained borders. Plant, April or May. Top-dress annually in April with well- 
decayed maaurc. Water freely in dry weather during spring and summer. 
Apply liquid manure once a week to established plants in summer. Protect in 
severe weather by covering of dry leaves or straw. Dwarf species suitable for the 
rock garden. 

Propagation: By $e^ sown i in. deep in sandy soil in shallow boxes in cold 
frame in March or April; transplanting seedlings outdooT3 when large enough to 
handle; division roots in April* 

Species Cultivated: A*. Burckellu^ scarlet, yellow and green, autumn, 3 ft., S. 
Africa; miUscens, reddish-salmon, July, 4 to 5 ft., S. Africa; armosa, apricot- 
yellow, Sept, ft., Abyssinia; c^rallina, scarlet, autumn, 3 ft., hybrid; Golpinii, 
red, summer, H ft., Abyssinia; graalis, orange-red, aj- ft., S. Africa; Uiuhlinii, 
red and yellow, Aug., 4 ft., Abyssinia; Macowami, orangc-red, Aug*, a ft., S. 
Africa; PffUonii, orange-scarlet and yellow, Aug., 18 to 24 in., Orange River 
Colony; J^orthias, yeUow and red, July, 4 to 5 fc, S. Africa; bauciflora, canary 
yellow, Aug., li to 3 ft., Natal; pumita, orangc-red, Aug., 18 in., S. Africa; 
Jtbbpm, orange-red, summer, 2 ft, S. Africa; red and yellow, Aug*, 2 ft 

Orange Riwr Colony; Snawdbnii, 4 10 5 it, coral scarlet, sheltered border, 
Uganda; Tuekn, yellow and red, June, 4 ft., Cape Colony; Tysonii, rosy scarlet 
and y^ow, Aug., 3 lo 4 ft, S. Africa; Uvaria (syn. AT. atobiJes), * Red-hot Poker 
Plant , red and yellow, autumn, 4 ft., S. Africa, and vars. erecta, coral scarlet 
lower flowers pomting upwards, and rrumma, 6 to 7 ft. 

Knotweed, see Polygonum. 


Ko<^—aim>poduu^ae. Hardy annual. Flowers, uninteresting. Leaves, 
nar^ and green, changing to a brilliant crimson-purple rim in early autumn. 
Uulture: Soil, orduiary. Position, sunny borders. Sow seeds in light soil in a 

zSPLT ^ ^ March; transplant seedlings into pots or boxes, harden off in a 
ccW frame, and plant out a ft apart each way in June. 

K. seopariu trichophUt, ' Summer Cypress a to s ft.. 


K^lrenteria— Hardy dedduoui flowering tree. A graceful subject 
for Uwn or slobbery. Fii^t introduced mid-eighteenth century. ^ 

but sheltered. Plant, Oct. to March. 

c}»t^gs of yo^g shoots inserted in sandy soU under hand- 
frame m April or May; sowing of imported seeds in spring. 

bv t ft. panicles of yellow flowere, July, fluowed 

by bladder-hke fruits, good autumn-tinted foUage, 30 to 60 ft., GM£a. 

„bS3S°"“ “O' '“ly. -ddn-Iik., 

fibrous loam and peat, one part leaf-mould and 
^d. Start mbercles mto growth in Feb., placing ^em 2 in. apart, 2 in 

fr m- pots ^ required. Water moderately at first, freely after ^wS 

di|do™ place 
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Species Cultivated: K. spuatc {syn. Campamc Oersudii)^ scarlet, summer, fL 
Costa Rica. ^ ^ 

Kohlrabi^ see Brassua andorapa. 

Kolkwitzia— Ca/>n/o/iar/cr. Deciduous hardy shrub with flowers resembling 
those of Abelia« First introduced early nventicth century* 

CuLTtntE: Soil, ordinary, well drained. Position, full sun* 

Propagation: By Aug. cuttings in sandy soil in cold frame. 

Species Cultivated: K, amabUisy ‘ Beauty Bush upright to 5 ft., pink with 
yellow throat. May and June, Cent* China* 

Kowhoi^ see Sophora UtrapUra. 

Knmqaat, see Fortunella* 


Labichea — Legum\nos(u. Greenhouse evergreen flowering shrub. First intro^ 
duced early nineteenth centur>*. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts peat, loam and sand. Position, well*drained 
pots in light, sunny greenhouse. Pol, hlarch. Prune into shape, Feb. Water 
moderately Oct. to April, freely afterwards. Temp., March to Sept. 55^ to 65% 
Sept, to March 45® to 55®* Requires plenty of air April to Oct. 

Propagation: By cuttings of Arm shoots inserted in sand under beU*glass in coed 
greenhouse, June to Aug. 

Species Cultivated: X.* lanceolalUy yellow, spring, 4 to 6 ft*, Australia* 
Labrador Tea^ see Ledum groenlandiam* 

+ Labumocytlsiis — Leguminosae. Hardy deciduous flowering tree. A btgenerie 
graft-hybrid between the genera Laburnum and Cystisus, interesting but of litde 
ornamental value. 

Culture: As Laburnum* 

Propagation: As Laburnum* 

Species Cultivated; X* Adamiiy yellow or purple, spring, 15 to 20 ft* 

Labnmom — Leguminos&e* Hardy deciduous flowering trees. First introduced 
late sixteenth century. 

Cxtlture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny shrubberies or may be trained over 
pergolas, arches, etc. Plant, Oct. to March. It is advisable to remove seed pods 
after flowering to ensure regular flowering and to maintain healthy vigour* The 
seeds are poisonous. 

Propagation: By seeds outdoon in March or April; layers, Oct. or Noy.; 
varieties by grafting in March or budding in July on seedlings of common species 
grown IB pots. These stocks are also extensively used for grafting flowering 
brooms. 

Species Cultivated: X. clpinumy * Scottish Laburnum*, yellow, June, 15 to 
20 ft., Europe, and fragranSy more strongly scented, June; anagyrndes (syn. 
X. vulgQTe)y ‘ Golden Chain yellow, spring, 20 to 30 ft*, Europe, and vars. aureurrij 
golden-leaved, querei/eiiumy oak-leaved, C^Heri^ long racemes, and pendulurrif 
weeping; Waiereri (syn. X. Voseu), longest racemes, semi-weeping, hybrid. 


Lace-bark, see Hokeria Lyalin^ •Fern, see Cheilanthes grsciUirruL, 

Lacbenalia (Cape Cowslip) — Liliaeeae* Greenhouse bulbous flowering plants* 
First introduce mid-eighteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts fibrous sandy loam, half part leaf-mould, half 
part decayed cow manure, and one part river or coar^ silver sand. Position, 
well-drained pots, pans or baskets; lighL Pot, Aug., placing six bulbs i in. deep 
in a 5 in. pot or 1 to 2 in. apart in pans or baskets. After potting water and place 
pots in cold frame until Nov., then remove to airy shelf in greenhouse. Temp., 
45® to 55®. Water moderately when growth begins, freely when well advanced 
Apply weak stimulants occasionally when flower spikes form, discon dnue when in 
bloom. After flowering gradually withhold water, place pots in sunny position 
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outdoors, and keep qui^ dry to ripen bulbs* Growing period, Sept, to June; 
resdng period, June to S^t* Forcing (L. Irwlor): Pot and treat as above until 
Nov., then remove into temp, of 55® to 65®. 

Propagation: By offsets, removed and placed in separate pots at potting time. 
Species Cultivateo: L. glcudna^ white tinged whh orange. May, 6 in., S. 
Africa; prchwidcs^ pale yellow tilled red, April to May, 9 in*, S. Africa; pendtda^ 
yellow, red, and purple, April to May, 8 to la in., S. A^ca; iricobr (syn. L. aur^a), 
^ Leopard lily red and yellow, spring, i ft*, S. Africa, and vars* aureoy bright 
orange^yellow, buUolay brown^y^ow, N^UottHy yellow, and quadrUolor, yellow, 
green, and reddbh*purple« Many named hybrids are to be found in trade lists. 

Lactuca— Hardy border annuals and perennials and salad v^e^ 
tables. Edible lettuce introduced mid-sixteenth century* 

Culture of Edible Lettuce: Soil, light, rich, deeply dug, well manured. 
Position, south borders for spring and winter crops; open, sunny for summer 
crops. Make selection of garden vars. to suit seastm of sowing. Sow seeds i in* 
deep in light soil in temp. 65® in Jan*, Feb. or March for pitting outdoora in 
March, Apr 3 and May; in bed of ri^ soil in sunny spot outdoors in March, 
^ril. May and June, for planting out in April, May, June and July; outdoors in 
Aug. and Sept, for planting out in Sept, and Oct; in cold frames in Oct, for 
planting out in March* Pl^t 10 in. apart in rows la in* asunder. Blanch cos 
vars. by tying bast round outside a week before required for use. Water freely 
when first pla n t ed , if weather dry. Cabbage vars. best for poor dry soil, cos for 
heavy and rich s^. Crop reaches maturity in 10 or is we^. There are some 
va^ suitable for forcing in greenhouses, and ordinary crops will mature more 
quickly given frame or cloche protection* 

Culture op Flowbrino Lettuce: Soil, sandy loam* Position, open, sunny* 
dryish border* Plant, Oct or March. 

^OPAOATiow: Flowering lettuce by seeds sown ^ in. deep outdoors in April; 
diviston ot roots in March* Edible species by seed. 

Speobs Culitvatod: Z** alpina (syn* Mulgediwn alpinum)^ blue, Aug., 3 ft., N* 
iM^ope; PlwnUri {syn* Mulgtdium Plwiwn)^ purple, summer, 8 ft., P^cnecs; 
^wcy Lettuce yellow, summer, 3 to 4 ft., and va 
Uttucc \ copUdta, ‘ Cabbage Lettuce % <ru/a, ‘ Curled 
Lettuce* 

lAd’e see Aiimisia AbroUtnum* 


s. QspQTQgmiy Aspar^us 
Lettuce longifolia^ * Cos 


l*dy Bell, see Adenophora; -Fern, see iltA>num Fi/w./mtao. 
Ladj^B Mantle, see Alchemilla; -SUpper, see Cypripedium. 
lAdy>smock, see Cardamm pratense. 


^ epiphytic genus closely allied to CatUcya, with which 
gaius very many hybnds have been produced, also with Brassavola, Epidendrum, 

Cattleyas for aU._ Broadly there are two sections. 

second Sthlt, S i requiring the same conditions. The 

tSnaW 5^^ 'i pseudo-bulbe and rather tall, slender scapes 

rw suspended 

cool housl^^r,? ’♦ summCT and given a rather severe rest in the 

pscudo-bSlT * * 50 • In each section the spikes are terminal to the 


BrazU;' 7 «»c-purplc with deeper veins, summer, 

BraaU,' Bp amethyst-purple, summer, 

h rose or rose-lilac, lip intense purple, crimson on mid lobe 
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autumn, winter, BrazU, and var. alba, white; purpuraia, variable, white, rose- 
ttushcd. Up nch cnmson-purple, spring, summer, Brazil, very many vars.; Uru- 
orosa (syn. L, grandu Untbrosa), bronze and copper shaded, lip dusky brown* 
puiple, summer, Brazil; xanthina, yellow, lip whitish suffused purple, variable 
spring, summer, Brazil. «- i- • , 

Spi-cics requiring more decided rest, enjoying sun heat and a mobt atmosphere 
m the summer — L. albida, very variable, white, rose-flushed, winter, Mexico, and 
oam^d vars,; <mctps^ very variabJe, pale to deep rose, lip crimson, purple- 
enmson, ydlow keeh, winter, Mexico, and many named vars.; aniumnalis, rose- 
purple, whitish, variable, autumn, winter, Mexico, and var. atrorubens, a type with 
much darker flowers; Gciddiona^ deep rose-purple, winter, Mexico; rubescens, 
lilac-rose, winter, Mexico; sp€cxosa (syn. L. majalis)^ lilac, lip whitish, purple, 
blotched pu^le-lilac, spring, summer, Brazil, 

Species suited to the Odontoglossum house, not rested. — L. harpophj^lla, orange- 
red, slender habit, winter, spring, Brazil; large, lilac-purple, lip rose- 

purple, yellow, winter, spring, Brazil, should be similarly treated; pianda^ 
dwarf-growing, variable, rose-ptirple in deep purple, and many vars. occur under 
Utc name Dayana^ a varietal type, slightly smaUcr, mauve, deep purple, abo has 
many named vars, as has var. major (syn. var. pra^stans), a third type, mauve to 
red-purple, autumn, Brazil. 

* Laleiocattleya — Otchidaciot. Bigcncric hybrids between the genera Cattleya 
and Laclia. Some 2,000 distinct hybrids have been recorded and furtlirr additions 
are being made. Nature had antedated the artificial hybrids and several Laelio- 
cattleyas have been imported, including Uic variable L. eUgans (syns. Latlxa iUgans 
and La^liocattUya SchilUriana) . 

Culture: Compost, conditons, temperatures, as for Cattleyas. 

La^rosiphoa (Giant Water Thyme) — Hydrochantaccat, Submerged aquatics 
which arc excellent oxygenators. First introduced early twentieth century. 

Culture: Any soil. Position, outdoor poob, tropical and cold water 
aquariums. Plant, any time during growing season. 

Propagation: Slips pulled off and rooted in mud. 

Species Cultivated: Z.. major (syn. Elodia crispa)^ reflexed leaves in whorb up 
branching stems, S. Africa. 

Lagenaria (Bottle Gourd; Trumpet Gourd) — Cucmbitaceiu. Hardy om. fruiting 
annual. Fruit not edible, oblong, buttle-like, 1 to 6 ft. long. First introduced 
late sixteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, rich, ordinary. Position, beds at foot of low sunny walb, fences 
or arbours, or on the summits of sunny banks, shoots growing at will. Plant, June. 
Water freely and apply stimulants when fruit has formed. No pinching of shoots 
required. May abo be grown in pots in sunny greenhouses, training shoots up 
roof. 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in light soil in temp. 55* to 65^ in April. 

Species Cultivated: L* surraria (syn. £. vulgaris) j white, summer, 10 ft., Trop. 
Asia and Africa. 

Lagerstroemia — Lythraceae. Stove and greenhouse evergreen flowering shrubs. 
First introduced late eighteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts loam and peat, little sand. Position, well- 
drained pots in light part of greenhouse or stove. Pot, Feb. or March. Prune, 
slightly in Oct. or Nov. Water freely March to Ocl., very little Oct- to March. 
Syringe twice daily March to Sept. Temp., stove species, ss'" to 60® Ocl. to 
March, 65^ to 75® March to Oct.; greenhouse species, Oct. 10 March 45® to 55% 
March to Oct. 60® to 70®, 

Propagation: By cuttings of firm shoots inserted in sandy peat under bell- 
glass in temp, of 70® to 80® in March, April, Aug. or Sept. 

Stove Species Cultivated: L. spniosa (syn. L. Flos^Reginae)^ rose purple 
summer. 50 to 60 ft., Trop. Asia. 
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Greenhouse Specks Cultivatod: L. buika, ‘ Crape Myrtle pink, summer, 
6 to 10 ft., Trop, Asia; indua albay white. 

Malvaceae. Greenhouse evergreen flowering tree. First introduced 
late eighteenth century. 

C^L-^REr Compost fibrous loam, peat and sand. Position, well-dramed pots 
in light greenhome, also planted out in a border of weU-drained soU. Water 
freely March to Oct., moderately Nov. to Feb. 

Propagation: By cuttings of half-ripened shoots in sandy peat under bell-glass 
or in propagating frame, in gentle heat during May. ® 

Species Cultivated: L, PaUrsimii, reddish-white, summer, 20 ft., Australia. 

ornamental annual grass. Inflorescence borne in 

for^l^iii Aug. ®I«=" borders. Gather inflorescence 

req'!rh^''te™ow. ^ “■ 

Species Cultivated: L. ovalus, ‘ Hare’s Tail Grass i ft., S. Europe (Br ) 

Species Cuitivated: L. eanucens, blue, summer, to li ft., biennia], W. Aria. 
lAinarckU— GV,OTi««. Hardy ornamental annual grass. Inflorescence otume. 

J^c; feS'S'in “ "P'" G.th„ 

sSS5J=-“ “S" - «;!=,.-S-oS 

Species CuL-nvATEo: L. <urea, 8 in., S. Europe. 

Lamb’s Ear, see Slaekys lanala; -Lettoce, see VaUrianella olitoria. 

~ ing herb. I^ves. 

Ap^^^ Sou, ordinary. Posiuoo, dryish, sunny borders. Plant. Oct. or 

”‘■700**, Oct or March. 

I ft.. Euro^Br.) . J'^ves variegated with golden yeUow, 

Pl-., fonacrly i„clud«i u. 

J;s-. bc^v? s &"? ."“S 

Species CulwS^^/ “ *cmp. to 65“, Nlich to Sept, 

orange, summer, 1 ^'ft ‘ owan/wewn), bright 

S. Africa; wSiriST* ‘ 

«:arlc.,July; 18 in® (*y°- 

S^n^; wrui (syn. M. rosLm), pal^^ to 

^ M. jpuUiik)^ red. May, 1 
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l^and Cress, see Barborec vonui* 

Lantana — Verbenauoi. Greenhouse and half-hardy evergreen flowering shrubs. 
First introduced late seventeenth century. 

Pot Cui^turb; Compost, two parts loam, one part peat, leaf-mould or decayed 
manure, little sand, and charcoal. Posidon, wcU«^rained pots in light greenhouse. 
Pot, finrily, March. Water freely April to Oct., moderately OcU to April. Prune 
into shape, Feb. Temp., Oct- to March 45^ to 55®, March to Oct. 55® to 65®. 
Apply weak stimulants <mce or twice weekly, May to Sept. 

Outdoor Culture: Soil, rich sandy. Position, sunny, dryish beds or borders. 
Plant, June- Lift in Sept., repot and re^Jacc in greenhouse for winter. 

Propagation: By ^cods sown -jV in- deep in well-drained pots or pans of sandy 
peat and leaf-mould, in temp, of 70® to 80®, in Feb., March or April; by cuttings 
of Arm shoota, 2 to 3 in. long, inserted in small pots of sandy peat under bell-glass 
in temp, of 55® to 65® in Aug. or SepU; or by cuttings of young side shoots 2 in- 
long inserted as above in temp. 60® to 70®, March or April. 

Species Cui-ttvated: L* Camara^ violet, sximmer, 4 ft., Trop. America; 
Cfulsoniif orange-red, summer, 2 ft., S. America; rmnUvidtnsis (syn. L. StUowiond)^ 
rosy lilac, summer, 3 ft., S. America; nw€ 4 Xy white, summer, 2 to 3 ft., Trop. 
America. Numerous vars. superior to species in trade lists. 

Lapageria — LUiaceoi. Greenhouse and half-hardy evergreen flowering climber. 
First introduced early nineteenth century. 

Indoor Culture: Compost, three parts fibrous peat, one part loam, one part 
equal proportions o( sand and charcoal. Position, shady in large, well -drained 
pots, tubs, beds, or borders, with shoots trained to trellises or up walls or rafters of 
greenhouse. Pot or plant, Feb. or March. Good drainage very essential. Watw 
freely April to Sept-, moderately afterwards. Syringe daily from March until 
flowers develop. Prune away dead or sickly shoots only in March. Ventilate 
freely April to Oct. Temp., Occ to March 40® to 50®, March to Oct. 55® to 65 • 
Foliage must be kept free from insects. 

Outdoor Culture: Soil, equal parts peat and loam. Position, west walls, 
sheltered, in S. of England only. Plant, OcC or March, in well-drained bed. 
Protect in severe weather. Water freely in dry wcath<^. 

Propaoatioh: By seeds sown 4 in. deep in well-drained pots or pans of sandy 
peat and leaf-mould in temp, of 55® to 65® in March or April; by layering strong 
shoots in sandy peat in spring or autumn. 

Species Cultivated: L. roseoy * Chilean Bellflower rose, summer, 15 
Chile, and vars. albiflora, white, and superba, crimson. 


Lapelrousia — Iridaatu. Hardy and half-hardy bulbous flowering plants. First 

introduced late eighteenth century. , • . n 

Outdoor Culture: Soil, sandy loam and leaf-mould. ^ Position, sunny 
drained borders or rockeries. Plant bulbs 4 in. deep and 3 in. apart. Sept, to OcL 
Pot Cxn-TURE: Compost, equal parts sandy loam, leaf-mould and s^d. 
tion, cold frame Sept, to Feb., cool or cold greenhouse afterwards. Pot, bept., 
placing sbe bulbs in a 6 in. pot, and cover with cinder ashes tUl growth 
Water moderately when new growth commences; keep dry after flowermg ttii 

potting time. , . , ^ 

Propagation: By offshoots removed at planting or potting time and treatea as 

old bulbs. ^ , o 

Species Cultivated: L. cruenta (syn. Anomaduca erxtenta)^ crimson, summer, > 
hardy, Cape of Good Hope; grandifioray red and yellow, summer, i it., tender, 
best grown in pots., Cape of Good Hope. 


Laportea — Urikaesa^. Stove perennial herb, with ornamental fruits. Plants 
possess stinging hairs and require to be handled with great care. . 

Culture: Compost, rich loam and fibrous peat or leaf-mould with sna^ sano* 
Position, well-drained pots in warm greenhouse. Water carefully at all tunes. 
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Propagation: By seeds sown in sandy soil in temp. 65® to 70® in spring. 
Cuttings placed In sand under bell-glass in heat. 

Species Cultivated: L. crenulaUiy India. 

Larchf see Laiix. 

Lardizabala— Slightly tender evergreen flowering climber. Pint 
mtroduced mid- nineteenth century. 

^lturb: Soil, equal parts sandy loam and peat. Position, well-drained border 
« base of south or west walls in mild districts. Plant, Sept., Oct., March or April. 
Prune away dead ot stra^lmg shoots only in April. Suitable also for growing 
against wails m cold greenhouses or conservatories. ^ 

Propaoatiok: By cuttings of firm shoots, i to a in. long, inserted in sandy loam 
and peat in well^lramcd pots under beU-glass in temp. 45** to 55“, lulv or Aue. 

Species Cultivatxd: L. biterv^ vigorous to 30 or 40 ft., large leathery Ic^es, 
flowers unisexual, dark purple, fruits 3 in. long, edibleT ^ 


deciduous trees. Grown largely for timber pur- 
poses, rmt mtroduced early seveDteenth century. ^ 

PosiUon, hill slopes or banks, sheltered 
Plant in ^mn. Distance for 
P^dng, 3 to 4 ft. ca^ way. Also make fine specimen trees planted sinclv on 

*8® »wo yean old. Land best trcndi^ a 

a?^a?e *«« required to plant an imperial 

Each ^ TluniuDg should commence at five years old. 

y®“* ^50 at twenty-fifth year; and 300 in Oiirticth year* 
Sd ^ permanent crop. Trees attain maturity when S S 

Y*'?* 3 ? ie «*d. Number of scei in a Sound ^ 
used^for fcnciM^Sflv!^’ of traber per cubic foot, 38 lb. T^ber 

•ow 100 ft. ^ar^of 8?2 building. Quantity of seeds to 

i deep in March. Transplant seedling, when 

i«f ^ dporfutf (syn. L. eurotaen)^ * European Larch ^ 6o ti\ 

ivaif LaJS^'X^to 

Lnrksirar, see Delphinium, 
l^rfandra, see Tibouchina. 

Hardy aoauah. Pira. introduce early nineteead, 

grow for summer flLcrine- in Plants are required to 

Species Cul™S^^^’ n ^cu similarly for spring flowering. 
v-uLTivATEn. L. globraUt, yellow, summer, i ft, California. 

***t»ea, see Dryopteria. 

fan-shaped, bright green leaves. 

^ J.^r/eB'-rM^ar^l 

™-,^taace odrer d™. .fT-fseTd.^Sr^ 

Pe^i^S^o? * “• ‘^“P “ in temp, of 80“ to go** 

Specie. Cueiwa^; £. ^ 
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schaffdlii (s>'n. L. aures), y fL, Mauritius. See also Livistona chirunsis, which b 
frequently erroDCOUsly naaed LaUm^ boThtdea. 

Lathraea — Orobanch<utae, Herbaceous, perennial, leafless, parasitic plants. 

Culture: Plant seeds on the roots of Willow, Poplar or Hazel, 

Species Cultivated: L. cUndcstina^ purple, 3 in., spring, Europe; Sqxiamarioy 
purplish, Britain. 

Lathyros — L^gtmirwsai. Hardy annuals and herbaceous perennial climbers. 
Sweet Pea introduced early eighteenth century. 

Culture of Sweet Pba: Soil, rich ordinary, well manured. Position, groups in 
sunny borders, shoots support^ by tree branches or bamboo canes; against 
sunny walls or fences; in sunny window boxes; in rosvs in open garden. Sow 
seeds, three or four, in a 3 in. pot in light soil in temp. 50 to 55* in Feb., trans- 
planting seedlings outdoors in April; or 2 in. deep and 3 to 6 in. apart in Oct. or 
March where plants are to grow. Water liberally in dry weather. Apply liquid 
manure once or tw'ice weekly to plants in flower. Remove seed pods as they form 
to ensure plenty of flowers. 

Pot Culture: Sow four seeds 1 in. deep in 3 in. pots in temp. 55® in Jan. or 
Feb. Compost, two parts loam, one part leaf-mould and sancL Transfer four 
seedlings, when 2 in. high, to a 5 in. pot. Support shoots with small twigs or 
bamboo canes. Water liberally. Apply liquid manure when buds show. Grow 
in cool greenhouse, conservatory or window when in flower. 

Exhibition or Special Culture: Grow in rows 8 ft. apart. Dig trenches 
t8 in. tvidc and 2 ft. deep. Fork into subset 2 in. of rotting manure, ^en fill up 
trench to within 2 in. of top with ordinary soil good loam. Add a handful 
each of superphosphate and kainit to each linear yard of trench and fork in. Sow 
seeds 1 in. deep and 3 in. apart in Oct., or five seeds in a 3 m. pot of good soil in 
cold frames in OcL, and plant out sewings 6 in. apart in April. Stake early, 
using bamboo canes at least seven feet high. Feed with half-ounce of sulphate of 
ammonia to gallon of water. Give 3 gallons to eadi group or linear yard of row 
once a week. Remove all side growths, keeping each plant to a single stem. Nip 
ofT points of shoots when top of sticks is reaped, or, alternatively, untie each 
plant, loop the old growth fouzkI the bottom of its stake, and allow the growing 
point to climb to the top <mce more. Remove spent blooms daily. 

Culture of Perennial Species: Soil, <Hxlmary deep rich. Position, against 
sunny walls, fences, arbours, or tree stumps or banks. Plant, OcU, Nov., Nlarch 
or April. Apply liquid manure occasionally in summer. Water fi'cely in dry 
w'cathcr. Prune away stems close to ground in OcL Top-dress with decayed 
manure in Nlarch. 

Propagation: Annuals by seed; perennials by seed or division of roots in 
March or April. 

Aiwual Species Cultivated: L, odoratus^ ‘ Sweet Pea *, various, 6 to 10 ft., 
Italy; sativus azMrtuSy blue, summer, 2 ft., S. Europe; tingiUuius^ * Tangier Pea 
purple and red, summer, 4 to 6 ft., Tangier. 

Perennial Species Cultivated: L. grandijlorusy rosy crimson, summer, 5 ft., S. 
Europe; latifoluis^ ‘ Everlasting Pea red, crimson, and violet, 8 to 10 ft-, 
Europe; Uiti/olius oUto, white; mageUmtxcuSj * Lord Anaoo*s Pea purple, June 
to SepL, 6 to 8 ft.. Straits of Magellan; pubtscenSy pale blue, July to SepL, 3 to 5 
ft., Chile; roUmdifoliuSy rosy pink, summer, 6 ft., Asia Minor; spUndtnSy cannine 
red, summer, California, rather lender; undulaixuy rosy purple. May and 
2 to 3 ft., Dardanelles; o^mus (syn. Orobus veTmxs)^ purple and blue, spring, i ft-, 
Europe. 

Laurel, see Lauras; Alexandriaxi-, see Donat rattmosa; CaUfonuan^ 
Urnbdlularia cali/omica; Cherry-, sec Pnmus cerasifera; Mountain-, sec 
lat\folia\ Portugal-, see Pnmus lusiUu\ica\ Sheep-, sec Kalmia angustyolts; 
Spurge-, see Dophnt Laureolo, 

Laurua (Bay Tree) — Louraceae. Hardy e\'crgrecn shrub or small tree, Insigni- 
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ficant yellow flowers, male and female borne on separate plants: berries dark 

puiple. The dark green aromatic leaves are used for fla%-ouri^g. First intre^u^ 

Dud^stxteenth century, ® Aijwwuwru 

Plant, Sept., Oct., Manch or April. Water s^ely Oa T’‘- 

ward. May st^d in sunny ‘'sheltered posK for 

gre^o^. Although perfccUy hardy, severe weather may cause a broweSng “f 

iigprsh-£^iaM? ia"-r'-htrsi^.r“r“o"cr -“•‘- 

Ia"u:Srao“TEi„"f^' ‘ Victor. ’’L°tid°f'' - Poefs 

i/f^SSrlTe^^ ”e?ta":r “ a d^"', 
hug for perf^eryf beltg grown Sn^e^eSjf J^the latt™,^^^^^ 
duced mid-sixteenth century ' laiier purpose, hirst intro- 

Gather blossoms for dryin/iust as’d^ev^mif^.^K?^ g«‘i*ng bare at the base, 
a week later. ■' for distilling about 

d.^r^X''jd®’'or‘ 5 'cr'‘Sfpno“gS“^ “ August or out of 

na^bes itself in maritime district 

■ntSriow tS“ru.' 5 LTwh^“pri^!f ="-V teds or 

PROFAOA-noN : Sti^bbyl^deTlv ^ ^ept. April, 

of 55' to 60° in Feb or MarraK ^ °'' boxes of light soil in 

j^efated species by cuttings of vouns' ^i^on outdoors, April or May; 

«n gentle bottom htlt duSi? Ju^e w *oU under bell-glaL 

mXw\ pu'J^fSmA 'K'.'o ST""’ ® ■''•■ California ; 

leaves motU^ with white • nihtjf •» Europe (Britain), and its variety 

S, Europe. summer and autumn 6ft 

^ Wan SPHtna, = i. ^ ^ ^ ^ J 

Eaor&stinas, see Viburnum Ttnus. 

1 -v.nrf.r, SCO Lavandula; -Cottosn «c S^loli^ 

J^wson s Cypress, see Chanuutyporu Lawsoniana. 

r.; ^ 3 rte^- onS.^„1So“ 
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glandulosa white, summer, 6 to i8 in.. N. America; platyglossa (syn. Callicftr^ 
platj^gIossa)y yellow, summer, i ft., California. 


Lead Plant, see Amorpha camsc^ru; -wort, see Plumbago. 

Leaf^flowering Cactus, see Schlumbergcra and Zygocactua. 

Leatberwood, sec Cyrilla r<uemiJlora^ 

Lebanon Candytuft, see Anhionma coridi/olium. 

l^A\xm—Erua£€ae. Hardy evergreen flowering shrubs. First introduced mid- 
eighteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary, but rich in humxjs and free from lime. Position, open, 
but not too dry, beds or borders in company with azaleas, kalmias, etc. Plant, 
Oct., Nov. or hlarch. disturbing roots as little as possible. 

^ Propagation: By seeds sown A in. deep in a well-drained pan of sandy peat 
m a cold frame in March; by layering in Sept,; division of roots in Sept, or Oct 
Species Cultivated: L. gro^nlcndxmm (syn. L, Uuifolium)^ * Labrador Tea*, 
white, April, 3 ft, N. America, the prettiest species with scented leaves, woolly 
beneath; palusUe, * Marsh Rosemary ^ while, May, 2 ft., N. Europe. See also 
Leiophyllum. 


Leea — Vitacea£, Stove shrub with pinnate leaves. Leaves, feather-shaped, 
bronze green, striped with white above and dark red below. First introduced 
late nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost two parts loam, one part well-decayed manure or leaf- 
mould and one part sharp silver sand. Position, well-drained pots in shade. Pot 
Feb. or March. Temp., March to Sept. 65^ to 75®, Sept, to ivlarch 55® to 65®* 
Water freely March to Sept., moderately aftervvards. Syringe daily April to Aug. 

Propagation: By cuttings of side shoots inserted in sandy soil under bell-glass 
in temp. 75® to 85® in spring. 

Species Cultivated: L. amahilis^ 3 ft., Borneo, and var. splatdens, superior form; 
coccima, scarlet summer, t ft., Burma. 

Leek, see Allium P^rrum. 


Leiophyllaai (Sand Myrtle) — Ericaceae. Hardy evergreen flowering shrubs. 
First introduced early eighteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, light Hmc-frcc, rich in humus. Position, rockeries, heath 
gardens or in front of azaleas. Plant Oct., Nov., or March. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in. deep in well -drained pan of sandy peat in 
a cold frame in March; Aug. cuttings in gende bottom heat. 

Species Cultivated: L. buxifolitimy compact, rich pink buds opening rose, May 
and June, to 18 in., East N« America; Lyonii (syn. L. buxi/olium prostratum) f 
prostrate, densely branched, N. Carolina. 

Lemon, see Ct 7 nu Limonia\ -scented Verbena, see Uppia citriodora^ 

Lens — Leguminosoi. Hardy annual. Leaves, feather-shaped. Pods, about } in. 
long, i in. broad, containing two seeds. Seeds, a cheap and nutritious source of 
food in some countries. Vines sometimes used as forage. Introduced mid- 
sixteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, light ordinary. Position, sunny borders. Sow seeds 2 in. deep 
and 2 in. apart in drills 18 in. asunder early in April. Allow the plants to grow 
till quite yellow, then pull up, dry thoroughly in the sun, gather pods and store 
in a dry place till required for use. Thrash as required. 

Species Cultivated: L. escuUntCy * Lentil % white, June to Aug», 1 ft., S« 
Europe. 

Lent Lily, see Narcissus Pseudo^J^arcUsxss* 


Lentil, sec Lens escuUnta. 


L.enten Rose, see HtlUbonts orientalxs. 
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Leonotis — LabiaUu. Greenhouse and half-hardy evergreen flowering shrub. 
First introduced early eighteenth century. 

Indoor Culture: Compost, two parts rich loam, one part equal proportions of 
leaf-mould, charcoal and stiver sand. Position, well-drained pots in light, airv 
part of greenhouse, Sept, to June; sunny place outdoore, June to Sept. Pot, March 
or April. Prune into shape after flowering. Water moderately April to Sept 
ve^ sparingly afterwards. Temp., Sept, to April 40® to 50®, April to June 55® 

Outdoor Culture: Soil, sandy loam. Position, warm, sheltered border in 
mild southern districts only. Plant, May. Protect in vrinter with bracken or 
Straw. 

Propagation: By cut^gs of shoots inserted in light sandy soil in temp, 

^ April. Young plants require tops of shoots to be removed 

occa5iooaUy« 

Spe^ Cultivated: L . Leonums , ' Lion’s Ear orange-scarlet, summer, 3 to 

5 It., b. Amca. ^ 

^n^ix—Berberul<uoat. Hardy tuberous-rooted perennials. First introduced 
late sixteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, Mual parts sandy loam, leaf-mould and sand. Position 
shelter^, suimy rockery. Plant tubers in Sept, or Oct.; base only of tuber to 
be buned m the sod, leaving the upper part exposed. Mulch with peat or decayed 
leaves in summer ^d protect tubers with covering of ashes in winter. 
Propagation: By offsets, removed and planted in Sept, or Oct 
SPECiEs^TrvATEo: L. Albertn, ‘ Uon’s Turnip brown and’ydlow, spring 

6 to 8 m.. Turkistan; Ltonlopetalwn, ‘ Uon’s Leaf yellow, spring, i ft.. duS: 

introduced mid- 

Pl 2 t ’llS 4 h «P«ed sunny rockeries. 

March M April. Protect from heavy rams in autumn and winter bv 

supported by sticks at each comer, a few inches above 

S*!' Gather flowen m Aug. and dry for preserving. Best results are 

^b^cd by raismg fresh plants from seed annuaUy, or by di^ding old plants in 

a well^lrain^ed pan of fine loam, leaf- 


Q in China* ^ tony mvolucre, 6 in., Alps; ealocephalum, white. May, 

2 ^? 4 “*•. Bulgaria; haplophylloides\rfTx. ll doyl- 

Edelweiss grey-white, June.'^sK ChinaT^-^poS. 

whiJi-. w a's:- to; "rto; ’to® “ 

Leopard’s-bane, see Doronicum. 

^^^y*-<»mposiUu. Hardy perennials. First introduced early nineteenth 

borders. Plant. Oct., or 

to April. Sometimes grown as an annual. 

SKor “ well-drained boxes in cool greenhouse or frame 

W yellow and brown, late 

3 to 5 IL. N /^erfea. y<^ow and brown, late summer, 

aimu^. Leaves, finely divided, agreeably 
duced early sixtStiTcS^m™ conjuncuon with mustard for salads. pSt intro- 

Outdoor Culture; Soil, ordinary. Position, open borders. Sow seeds on 
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surface of soil, water, and cover with mats or boards untU they germinate; or in 
drills i in. deep and 6 in. apart. Make first soning end of March, follow with 
successional sowings every lo days until Sept., then cease. Gather for salading 
when I in. high. Two crops sufficient off one piece of ground. 

IfmooR Culture: Sow seed on surface of light soil in shallow boxes, moisten 
with tepid water, cover with sheet of paper, slate, or board, and place in warm 
position in greenhouse or room. Sow for succession every 7 days. Two crops 
may be grown in same soil. Seeds may be sown on flannel kept moist in a warm 
room, at any time of year. 

Species Cultivated: L. sativum^ ‘ Common Cress ^ white, 3 to 6 in., Persia. 

Leptarrhena — Saxifragaeioe. Perennial evergreen herbs. 

Culture: Soil, cool, slightly mobt, and a not-too-hoi position in the rock 
garden or woodland. 

Propaoation: By division of old plants in spring or autumn. 

Species Cultivated: L. pyrolifolia (syn- L. cunplexi/oUa)^ white, summer, 9 in., 
N. America. 


Leptochilos — Pclypodiac«u^ Stove evergreen ferns, sometimes included in 

Acrostichum. 

Culture: As Acrostichum. 

Propagation: As Acrostichum. 

Species Cultivated: £. auritum, 1 to 3 ft., Philippines; flageUiftTwriy 1 ft., 
Tropics; nicotian<ufoVx\im^ 1 to 2 ft., Cuba; virrnsy 1 ft., Trop. Asia. 

Leptopterifi — Osmundoceat. Greenhouse evergreen ferns with finely or coarsely 
divided fronds, dark green, mostly scmi*transparent, previously known as Todca. 
First introduced mid-ninetceiuh century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts peat, loam, lcaf*mould, charcoal, sandston^e 
and silver sand. Position, moist, shady, in damp recesses of rockeries, under bell* 
glasses or In cases. Plant, March. Water freely March to Oct., moderately OcL 
to March. Moist atmosphere and shade most essential but syringing umsatisfac* 
lory. Temp., March to SepL 55® to 65®, Sept, to March 45® to ss'’. i. superha 
and L. hyrfunophylhid 4 s suitable for cold houses. 

Culture in Cases: Compost, as above. Position, shadv window, not exposed 
to sun. Pot or plant, March. Topnlress w*ith fresh compost annually in March. 
VN^atcr freely April to Sept., moderately after%vards. Ventilate case few minutes 
daily. Suitable species are L, superba and L. hyTfunopliylloides. 

Propagation: By spores sown on surface of sandy peat in shallow pan covered 
with bell-glass in temp. 65^ to 75^ at any time; by division of plants at potting time. 

Species Cultivated: L. barbatCy S. Africa, Australia and New Zealand; 
hyrrunophylloides (syn. Todfa hyrmnophylloides) y New Zealand; superba^ * Prince of 
Wales's Feather Fern \ New Zealand; Wiliusimay Fiji and .New Hebrides. 


Leptospermum — Sfyrtcctae, Slightly tender evergreen flowering shrubs. First 
introduced mid-ninctecntli century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary, but light and well drained. Position, sheltered 
gardens near the seaside or against a south wall in the southern counties, but not 
suitable for cold districts. Plant in April or May. Prune siighdy in April when 
required. 

Propagation: By cuttings in sandy pear, in pots, in a cold frame in autumn. 

Species Cultivated: £. scopariuniy * South Sea Myrtle *, while. May and June, 
6 ft., or more in warmest localities, Australia and New Zealand, and vars. 
Chapmaniiy pink, grandi/lora. larger flowers, myrlifoaum, of comparative hardiness, 
J^hollsiiy crimson, and prostratiany white flowered and the hardiest of all. 


Leptosyne — Compositor. Hardy annuals and perennials. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny well -drained beds or borders. 
Plant, perennial species in Oct. or March; annual species. May or June. 

Propagation: All species by seeds sown i in. deep in light soil in temp. 55' 
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6o* in March: transplant seedlings when i in. high, 2 in. apart in boxes of light 
soil, and keep in cool greenhouse till May or June, then plant outdoors. 

Species Cm-nVATEn: L. ealUopsidta, yellow. Sept., i8 in., California- 
Douglasit, yellow, autumn, t ft.. California; maritima. perennial, yellow, autumn' 
I ft., California; SliUmmii, yellow, autumn, i ft., California. 

Leptotes—Orehidaeeae. Dwarf-growing epiphytal orchids, allied to Laelia 
Flowers terminating the short fleshy stem, leaves soliiai->-. fleshy terete 
CuLTx^: Compost, temp., etc., as for Catdeyas. Only occ.-isional waterings 
^ requir^ m v^ter. the wmp. th^ 55^ to 6o«. Expose to light in autumn. 
Pans which can be suspended are preferable. 

Propagation: By division of plants in March. 

Species CuLTivATEn: L. bicolor (syn. Tetramicra bicolor), white and purple 
v^ter, 3 to 7 m., Brazil, and v^. breois, white, Hp lined purple basally, 

(syn. L. sem.lcta), larger, white, lip with purpic-lilac lines, its side lobes serrulate. 

^^enaulda— CoorfonW. Greenhouse flotvering evergreen shrubs. First 
introduced early nineteenth century, 

Cux-ture; Compost, two parts fibrous peat and one part sUver sand Pot 

^rch or April. Position, well-drained pots in light, sunny greenhouse Temo ’ 
aS SeSr. 55 » to 65*. WaSJ^aS^giy O^o 

^Sied ^ ^^^"‘^‘•es or stimulants not 

required. After flowering nip off the points of the shoots. Reoottine onlv 

Firm potting essential. Ventilate f?cdy gi fSc 

^^^"■S!SSS"E=S5-" 

»a^^tio?Srhn^a^“i ^ome SScoal and 

Water ^ greenhouse, free from damp in winter. Pot in MarrJ^ 

T-P-. March 

P* “ A ^5“ directly 

Species Cw.tivai 2 )^^ 1 ?T ‘cf ^ ® “'"'P- m summer. 

S. Africa. ^ arienlcum. Cape SUver Tree yellow, Aug., 15 ft., 

herbaceous perennials. 

f T'”"™- ‘ "“'* ■■ ^ 

Fin. “ulbou.-^.trf p„c^. 
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Outdoor Culture: Soil. Hcjht rich sand. Position, sunny well-drained border. 
Plant, Sept, to Jan., placing bulbs 4 in. deep and 2 in. apart. Lift and replant 
annually. 

Pot Culture: Compost, two parts sandy loam and one part leaf-mould. Place 
five bulbs 3 in. deep in pot in, in diameter. Plunge pots in peat in cold frame 
or under staging in cool grcenliousc in sunny part of greenhouse or frame. Water 
moderately from time bulbs commence to grow until flowers fade, then gradually 
cease, keeping bulbs dry till growtli reconunenccs. Temp., Sept, to M^ch 40* 
to 50^, March to Sept- 50® to 60®. Pot, Sept, to OcC 

Propagation: By seeds sown in Feb. or March in sandy soil in temp, 55® to 
60®; by offsets detached when bulbs are Lifted and grown on in same way. 

Species Cultivated: L. ixioidc^ (syn, L. odorata), ‘Glory of the Sun’, blue. 
May to June, I2 to 18 in., Chile. 

Leucogenes — Composites. Hardy ev^ergreen, dwarf, semi-shrubby plants. 

Culture: Deep, well-drained gritty loam and a slightly shaded position or a 
cool aspect. 

Propagation; By seeds sown in spring or by cuttings of inch^long side shoots m 
early summer, 

Species Cultivated: i. grandiups^ ‘New Zealand Edelweiss % white, early 
summer, 6 to 9 in., New Zealand. 

Leacojum (Snowflake) — Amaryllulaceas. Hardy bulbous plants. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary rich. Position, Summer Snowflake {L. cestivum) in 
sunny or shady borders or woodlands; Spring Snowflake {L. vsmum) in shady 
borders or on rockeries. Both may also be naturalised in grass. Plant bulbs 4 in, 
deep and 3 in. apart, Aug. to Nov, Bulbs do not usually flower first year ^ter 
planting, and only require to be lifted and replanted every five to eight years. 

Propagation: By ofisets, removed and replanted in Sept, or Oct. 

Species Culttvated: L. (ustioum^ * Summer Snowflake ’, white and green, May, 
1 ft., Europe (Br.L autwnnaU^ white and pink, autumn, 4 in., Medit, Region; 
^rme/r, white ana green, April, g in., Italy and S. France; puUhsllum (syn. L. 
Hemandszii)y white and green. May, 1 ft, Balearic Isles; rcsextmy rosy red, Sept 
to Oct., 4 in,| Corsica; vsrnimiy ' Spring Snowflake \ white and green, Mar^, 
1 ft,, Europe, and var. cerpatkum, white and yellow. 

L>eacopogoii — Epacridtusae , Greenhouse flowering evergreen shrubs. First 
introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, three parts fibrous peat one-part silver sand. Posh 
tion, light, airy greenhouse Sept, to July, sunny place outdoors July to Sept 
Repot April, May or June; good drainage essent^. Water moderately at all 
times. Syringe plants daily March to July. Temp., Sept to March 40^ to 50®, 
March to July 55® to 60®. Stimulants not essential. 

Propagation: By seeds sown immediately they ripen on surface of sandy peat 
under bell-glass in temp. 55®; cuttings of ends of shoots inserted in pots of sandy 
peat covered with bell-glass placed in cool greenhouse in Aug. or April. 

Species Cultivateo; L. australis ^ white, spring, 2 to 4 fc, Australia; lancsolaitOf 
white, May, 8 to 10 ft.; Reichei^ * Australian Currant \ white. May, 4 to 6 ft.; 
terticUlatuSy white or pink, summer, 3 to 6 ft., Australia, 

Leacothoe— Hardy evergreen flowering shrubs. First introduced mid- 
eighteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, peaty loam, Hmc-frcc. Position, open, sheltered borders. 
Plant, Sept., Oct., March or April. Pruning not necessary. 

Propagation: By seeds sown ^ in. deep in sandy peat in cold frame, Feb, of 
March; layering shoots in ScpC; division, Oct. or Nov. 

Species Cultivated: L. C^Usbari (syn. Andrormda CaUsbast), white, May, 3 ^ 
6 ft., an attractive shrub with arching growths, Georgia; Davisiiy erect, stui^ 
habity white, July, 3 ft., California; Ksiskst^ newer species, prettily coloured^ 
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young foliage, flowers large, white, July, Japan; racemosa (syn. Andronuda raumosd)^ 
deciduous, free floweriDg, white, June, 6 ft., East U.S.A. See also Lyonia. 

Lewisia (Bitter- wort) — Portulacacece. Hardy herbaceous perennials. First 

introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culturb: Soil, equal parts sandy loam, peat and sand. Position, crevices of 
moist sunny rockeries. Plant, Sept., Oct., March or April. Water occasionally in 
dry weather. Leaves wither at the time of flowering, or may not be produced at 
all. Growing period above ground, about six weeks. 

Propagation.* By seeds sown in well -drained pans of sandy loam and peat in a 
cool shady frame in March or April; division of the roots in March or April. 

SPBcms Cux-tivated: L. brachycalyx^ white or pink, May, a in., U.S.A.; 
c^iumtianoy pale pink. May, 9 uu, U.S.A., and vars. alba and rosea; CotyUdorty 
salmon-pink. May, 9 in-, U.SA.; Fimhiiy rose. May, 9 to za in., U.S.A.; 
Hecknmy salmon-pink, May, 9 in., U.SA-; Howelliiy apricot-pink, early summer, 
3 m., Oregon; Lemoy while or soft pink. May to June, 6 in., U.SJk.; netxuiensisy 
pink, May, 3 im, U.S.A.; oppositifoliay white. May, June. 6 to 9 in., V.SJi.; 
pygrruua, pink or white, May, 2 in., U.SJL; rediviva, ‘ SpaUum *, soft pink. May 
to June, I to a in., U.S.A.; Twudyiy salmon- pink, May, 6 in., U.SJV.; 
yosemuenuy white or rose, May, 4 to 6 in., U.S.A. 

l^C€ 9 terlA — Capri/oliauae. Hardy deciduous flowering shrub. First introduced 
early mneteenth century. 

CuLTt^: ^il, ordinary. Posidon, sunny or shaded borders. Plant, Oct. 
Nw., Feb. or March. Prune hard back to old wood annually in April. 

Propagation: By seeds sown -A in. deep in light soil in temp. 4^® to in 

March or April; cuttings of firm shoots inserted in sandy soU under hand-liKht in 
oept or Oct. ^ 

SPE43E5 C^nvATm: L, formosa, ‘Himalayan Honeysuckle ‘ Flowcrina 
’ half-woody green stems, attracUve in winter, wine-coloured bracts ^ 

““ “ 

Greenhouse evergreen heath-like shrubs, limited to 

Compost, ^ual p^ts sandy peat and loam. Position, wcll-drained 

copiously March to September, moderately 
at other tunes. Feed established plants with Uquid manure. ^ 

Hic young shoots when the base is Hrm, 
i P”* under bell-glass during spring or late summer 

AustriS? ^ a to 3 ft, Australia; oiolacca, purplish, June, li ft., 

PlSuSti S’ °P=n. sunny beds or borders. 

A ^ “ ^Sht sandy soU outdoors in Aug or 

OT^prS^^ ^ sccdlmgs the following May; division of plants in Maioh 

^“"vated: L. tUgam, w 4 rite, July to Sept.. <i to a ft. N 
grMvnfotuiy rosy mauve. Tuiv to . « 


IA11.TTOE. Sou, equal parts sandy peat and leaf-mould. pStion, well- 
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drained snnny borders or» prelcrably» rockeries. Plant, Sept., Oct., March or 
April. Protect, Nov. to April, by covering with dry fern, tree leaves or strawy 
manure. 

Propaoatiom: By seeds sown in. deep in sandy soil in cold frame or greem 
house, Aug. to Nov.; division of creeping rhizomes, March or April. 

Species Cultivated: L, formosa^ white, June, 2 to 3 ft., Chile; grandijlora^ 
white. June, 2 to 3 ft., New Zealand; ixioides^ white, June, 2 ft., New Zealand. 

Libocedrus — Pxncueae (or Cupressaceae). Hardy and slightly tender evergreen 
coniferous trees with scale-like leaves and small oblong cones. Pyramidal or 
columnar in habit. First introduced mid-nineteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, rich loam with gravelly subsoil. Position, warm, sheltered. 
As specimens on lawns in mild districts in S. England only for L. chilensis, but 
decurrtru is quite hardy. L. plimosa is only suitable for conservatory and winter- 
garden cultivation. Plant, SepL to Nov. 

Propagation: By seeds in sandy soil in cold frame or greenhouse, Oct. to 
April; cuttings of firm shoots or branchlets in sandy soil in cold frame or under 
hand-light in Aug. or Sept. 

Species Cultivated: L. chilensis^ 60 to 80 ft., Chile; dgctirrens^ * Incense 
Cedar *, lOO to 150 ft., California; plunxosa (syn. L. Doniana)^ 70 to 100 ft., New 
Zealand. 


Libooia, see Jacobinia paucijlora^ 

Licuala — Polmae. Stove palms with fan-shaped green leaves. First introduced 
early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts peat and one of loam and sand. Position, well- 
drained pots in light part of stove. Pot, Feb. to April. Water moderately Oct. to 
March, freely afterwards. Syringe twice daily March to Sept., once daily SepL 
to March. Temp., March to Sept. 65^ to 75^, Sept, to March 55® to 65^. ^ 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in light rich soil in temp. 80* to 90 , 

Feb., March or April. a -vx n • • 

Species Cultivated: Z. grandis (syn. Prxtchardxa grandii )^ 10 ft., New Britain; 
ipinoia (syn. L. / lorrida ). 10 to 15 ft., Malaya, sometimes erroneously cultivated as 
L. ptltalc . 

Ligularia— Hardy herbaceous perennials, sometimes included in the 

genus Scnccio. . , r • • * 

Culture: Soil, loamy. Position, partly shady, moist border. L. japonua at 


edge of pond or lake or in damp soil nearby. 

Propagation: By seeds; cuttings; division. 

Species Cultivated: L. clivorum, orange-yellow, July to Sept., 4 to 5 ft., China 
and Japan; Hesseiy orange, Aug. to Sept., 5 ft., hybrid; japonua, o^nge- 
yellow, July, 5 ft., Japan; sUnocepluda, orange-yellow, late summer, 4 ft., China 
and Japan; tussilaginea (syn. L, Kaempferi, Stxuao Kcumpferi), yellow, i to 2 ft., 
Japan, and vars. aureo^maailata and argtnUa; Veitchiana, yellow, summer, 3 ft., 
W. China; WiUoniana, golden yellow, summer, 3 to 5 ft., China. 

Lirastrum (Privet) — Oleaceae. Hardy deciduous and evergreen shrute. 
significant while flowers in panicles, odorous but not always pleasantly so, followed 
by black or yellow berries. Of no great ornamental value but useful for screenmg 
in shady places, in sunless town gardens and as pheasant cover. ^ 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, common species in shrubbenes, 
shade of trees or as hedges; others in open shrubberies. Plant deciduous kmds 
Oct. to Feb., others Oct. to April. Prune deciduous species m autumn, evergreen 

« A *1 

^ Hedge Culture: Soil, ordinary, trenched two spits deep and 3 ft. wide. Plant 
privet (i to 3 ft- high), li to « ft. apart, OcL to April. Trim into 
Lid Tulv. Privet and hawthorn planted alternately make a splendid hedg^ 
The best rv-frercen species for screening b L. lucidum, and L, ovalifoltum ana i 


vars. for hedges. 
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Propagation: By seeds in open ground in Nov., transplanting the largest 
seedlings the folloNving Oct., the remainder the next year: cuttings of young 
shoots in shady position or under hand-light in summer; cuttings of firm shoots 
8 to 12 in. long in shady position outdoon. Sept, to Nov. 

Species Cultivated: L. Uiddum^ broad, lustrous foliage, lo to i8 ft., China, 
and vars. tricolor^ variegated leaves, oompeutwn^ dense growth, etc.; ovalifoUum^ 
semi- evergreen, Japan, and vars. aureo-marginatwn^ ‘ Golden Privet \ varie^atumy 
variegated; Quihoui^ 6 to to ft., deciduous, China; nrunsey lo to 20 ft., deciduous, 
the best flowering species, white, July, China; vulgare^ * Common Privet \ 
deciduous, 6 to 10 ft., Britain, and var. xanthocarpian^ yellow berried. 

Lilac, see Syringa; Californian see Ceanothus inUgerrimus. 


Thomsonianum. First intrcxluced in Middle Ages {before >400). 

Culture: Soil, ordinary well drained, with decayed leaf-mould and sand 
added if soil is at all heavy, for L. amabile, bulbi/erum, bulbiferuni croceum, candidum, 
chaUtdoniaan, concolor, dauriaatL, Daoidii, formosanum, Hansonii, Heruyi, hoUandiaxm, 
hngifhnm, maadalum, Alartagm, pompomwn, pumilum, pyrtnaicum, regale, ligrinum and 
Itslaceum. Lime-free loam, fibrous peat, leaf-mould and sand for L. auralum, 
Brownii, Humboldlii, speciosvm and mlphurewn ; L. monadelphum and Szovilsianum do 
well in rather heavy loam if it is well drained. Peaty loam, leaf-mould and sand, 
well drained but with abundant moisture in summer and a half-shady position for 
L. canaderue, GTt^,japonicum, miehiganenee, pardalinum, Parryi, philadeiphicum, rubellum, 
tuperbum and Washingtonianum. Plant L. candidum in Aug. or Sept., others Oct. or 
Nov.; see that basal roots arc damaged as Uttie as possible. Plant stem-rooting 
luio, ^ch as L. amabile, auraUan, flroumit, bxdbifervm cnceum, Davidii, Hansonii, 
mlandtam, ^fnpi, Horfordii. Uueanlhum, maadalum, philippinense, primulmum, 
pumilum, regale, Sargenliae, speciosum, ndphureum and tigrinum, 6 in. deep and 6 in. 
or more apart and draw soil round the stems as growth progresses. Only iust 
f ®'' candidum with soil. OtJier lilies plant 4 in. deep. Place a 
handful of silver sand under each bulb and a little round U. Mulch with leaf- 
piould in April. Protect L. leucanihum, philadeiphicum, etc., against excessive wet 
m wmter by a pane of glass or other cover above the bulbs. ^ not cut down 
Bower stems before the leaves have turned yellow. Water freely in very dtv 
weather. To prevent spread of virus diseases spray continually against aphides. 

plants sho^g signs of virus infection (e.g. mottling or streaking and ttvistine 
M Sowers due to adhering of petal dps) should be burned 

“ 1^0 no* handle a healthy plant after touching a virus-infected 

‘IIk virus-infected in the propagating frame when diseased 

vSSs ^Sase ““ propagated side by side. L. ligrinum oAen carries 

sa^d^ Pm ’w* leaf-mould, decayed manure and 

• *’ ^*arch, placing one bulb in a 5 or 6 in. pot or three in an 

Place bSkfS kinds put i drainage, then halKfill ivith compost, 

“ tnereon and cover them with i in. of compost, top-dress with similii 

Po*‘«i about 3 in. deep in 
!md i ^ P®***n«‘ .place pots in cold frame, greenhouse or Sied 

1* “*■ Cinder ashes or peat. Allow them to remain thus tiU 

h^Slflorxm, however, should never be kept quite dr>L^ 
moderately so for six weeks then watered as before. SpecS most siSu^S^ 
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Indoor culture arc L» longijlorum^ ruilgfurrense^ primulinumy phxlxppinmsty sfxciosum 
and sulphureum. 

Propagation: By seeds sown Vj in. deep In wcllKlraincd pans or boxes of sandy 
soil in cold frame in autumn or spring, transplanting seedlings when large enough 
to handle into similar soil in boxes and, when two years old, into specially prepared 
bed outdoors; ofLeis or bulbils planted t in. deep and 2 or 3 in. apart in boxes 
of sandy soil, or in similar soil in sunny cold frame, in autumn; plump scales, 
broken from bulb just after Howering, planted in drills 2 in. deep outdoors or in 
boxes of sand and moist peat. 'l ake care not to injure roots when transplanting. 

'l ENDhR Species Cultivated; 1 hose best grown under glass are — Z. Bakerianumy 
while, June, t to 3 ft., Burma, and vars. mdreurn, yellow, DeUw^yi^ greenish-yellow, 
rubrurriy rose, yuunaneruty white; formosanuniy white, 2 to 6 fu, Formosa; longi^ 
floTurriy * Easter Lily white, i to 3 fu, Japan, and many vars. including r^tmtum 
(syn. L, HarTiAii)y ‘ Bermuda Lily *; nftigh^rrensty white, 2 to 3 ft., Aug. to 
Sept., S. India: rupalensty grecnLsh-ycllow and purple-brown, May to July, 3 ft, 
N. India (Himalaya); mbduiWiwny white, July, to 2 ft., Japan; phUippinensty 
while, July to Sept., 1 to 3 fu, Philippine Islands (Luzon); primulinxany 
yellow, July to Sept., 2 to 8 ft., Burma, and vars. bxinrumiamiy primrose yellow, 
cchraceuiny heavily blotched with purple in Uic iliroat; sulphureumy deep yellow 
inside, otxcn pink-tiushed outside, tips white, 4 to to ft., Burma \V., China; Wal^ 
iichianumy white, SepU, 2 to 6 ft., N. India (Himalaya). 

Hardy Species Cultivated: L. amabiUyy red, July, li to 3 ft., Korea, and var. 
luteutfiy yellow; auratuniy ‘ Golden-rayed Lily \ white, yellow and crimson, Aug. 
to bept., 3 to 8 ft., Japan, and many vars.; aureluuitnsey yellow-orange and white, 
July, 4 to 8 ft., hybrid; ^Backhouse Hybrids *, orange, yellow, cream or pink^ 
June to July, 5 to 6 ft., hybrid; ‘ Bellingham Hybrids *, red, orange or yellow, 
spoiled brown or red, July, 4 to 7 ft., hybrid; BolofukrXy brick-red, July, i to 3 ft., 
Oregon, California; Browniiy white, rose-purple outside, July, 3 to 4 ft., China, 
and var. viridtdum (syn. Z. Brownxi colcht^Uri) and auiiraUy white, greenish or 
purplish outside; bidbiferumy red and orange, July, 3 to 4 ft.. Cent. Europe, and 
var. cTOcfxm (syns. Z. crouumy Z. axifarttiacwn)^ orange; DxirbankUy saffron-ycUow, 
July, 2 to 7 ft., hybrid; cailoswriy dull r^, Aug., 1 to 3 ft., China, Japan; 
canaderuty yellow and red, July, 2 to 5 ft., Eastern N. America; candidxmiy 
* Madonna Lily *, white, July, 4 to 6 ft., E. M<^t. Region; ccrniolicumy red, July, 

1 to 3 ft., Balkan Peninsula, and var. Jankaey yellow; C 4 rnxdumy purplish puil^ 
June to July, i to 3 fL, Korea, Manchuria; ch^tdonicumy red, July, 3 to 4^ ft-, 
Greece, and var. maculalumy red, black-spotted; coiumbumumy orange-yellow, July 
to Aug., 2 to 5 ft., Western N. America; coruchr, scarlet, June to July, i to 3 ft.. 
Cent. China, and many vars.; Dalhansoniiy reddish maroon, June to July, 4 ^ 
6 ft., hybrid; daurdtany red, June, i to 2i ft., N.E. Asia; DavUiiy orange, July to 
Aug., 3 to 4i ft., W. China, and var. tmuolm (syns. Z. sutcltumense hort, WUU 
mottiae var. xmuolor) and WUimotiuu (syn. Z- WUlmoUice)\ Dxichattrti (syn. Z. 
farrrri), white, purple-spotted, July, 2 to 4 ft., W, Clxina; formosanxun (syn. 
Z. philippinensf formosanum)y while, often purplish outside, Aug. to Sept., 2 to 
6 ft., Formosa, and var. Priuiy 1 to 2 ft.; Greyu crimson and orange, July, 2t 
to 4 ft.. Eastern N. America (Allcghanies); Hansoniiy orange, June to July, 4 to 
5 ft., Korea; Htjxryiy orange, Aug., 4! to 10 ft,. Cent. Cliina; hoHandicum 

Z. umbMatxm hort.), yellow, orange, apricot or red, June to July, 
hybrid; Hotsfordtiy orange, July to Aug., 4 to 6 fL, hybrid; Hu^oldtiiy oran^ 
maroon-spotti, July, 4 to 6 ft., California, and var. Bloommanumy 2 to 3 ft., and 
ocellatum (syn. var. magnificttm)y 4 to 6 ft.; imperiaU (syn. L. princeps)y white, yellow 
in throat, purplish outside, July, 4 to 6 ft., hybrid; yridoUaty yellow, Aug., 3 
5 ft., S.E. United States; japoniaim (syns. Z, Krasneriy MQkmoi)y rosc-pink, 
it to 3 ft., Japan; Ktlloggiiy pinkish-mauve, July, it to 4 ft., California, Oregon; 
KtsselringumuTTiy straw- yellow, July, 2 ft., Caucasus; lanJcongcnsCy rose, July to Aug*, 

2 to 4 ft., W. China; Leichtliniiy yellow, Aug., 2 to 4 ft., Japan, and 
Maximowkzii (syns. Z. psexido-lxgrxnumy L. Maximowiczii)$ cinnabar-red, 2 to ® 
lexiccnthuniy white, July to Aug., 3 to 4 ft.. Cent- China, and var, centifoluoriy white> 
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rose*purple outside^ 4 9 ft.; maadatian (syns. £• eUgaiu^ L* Thunbergianum)^ 

yellow, orange, apricot or red, June to July, 9 to 24 in., Japan; MangUsxt^ 
orange, dark-spoltcd, July, 4 to 5 ft., hybrid; maritimian^ dark reddbh^orangc, 
July, li to 3 ft,, California; Mariagon^ dull purple, July, 3 to 6 ft., Europe, N. 
Asia, and many van. induding alburn^ white, Cattania^, dark red unspotted, 
sanguinf<hpmpur€umy dark purj^e, spotted, pUnum^ dull purple, double; rmdsoloidts^ 
red, July, i to 3 ft., Japan to Kamchatka; Michauxii (syn. L. caTolinumxm)y 
orange^red, 1 to 3i ft., Eastern U.S.A.; mkhigamnse^ orange-red, July, 2 to 5 ^ 
E. Canada and U^.A.; monadtlphumy yellow, June to July, 4 to 5 ft., Caucasus; 
nevedense (sffx, L* pordaiimm neisadensd)^ orange-yellow, July, 2 to 5 ft., CaUfornia; 
ocadentaUy orange-red, Jtily, 2 to 6 ft., California, Oregon; pa^iferwrty dark 
red, July, r to 3 fL, W. China; pcrdalimmy ‘ Panther Lily \ ‘ Leopard Lily % 
orange and crimson, July, 4 to 7 ft., California, and many van* including 
giganUunty * Sunset Lily ’, 3 to 8 ft.; Parkmannii, white and crimson, Aug., 

4 ft., hybrid; Panyiy yellow, July, 2 to 6 ft., California, Arizona; partnm, 
orange, yellow or dark red, July, 3 to 4 ft., California, Oregon; philadelphiam, 
orangc-^lct, boldly spotted, June to Ju^, li to 3 ft., N. America; polyphyllum, 
white, lilac-spott^, July, to 4 ft., Himalaya; pomp^num^ red, June to July, 
1^ to at ft*, Maritime Alps; ponixamy dull y^ow purple, July, 3 to 4^ ft*, 
Cauca^; pumiUm (syn. L. ^oart/o/ium), red, June, 1 to 2 ft*, £. Asia; pyrmaiamty 
greenish-yellow, May to June, i to 4^ ft., Pyrenees, and var. rubnmy r^; regaUy 
white with yel^w throat and rose-purple exterior, July, 3 to 6 ft, W. China; 
ni&el/um, r<M-pmk, May to June, it to 2| ft, Japan; rubtsuns^ pinkish-purple, 
June to July, 2 to 4 ft., CaUfornia, Oregon; SargetUi^y white, yellow throat and 
puiple-br^ exteriw, July, 4 to 5 ft, W* China; Scottuuy orange, June, it to 
n ft., hybrid; sputosum (syn. Z** lancifidium bort*), white and crimson, Aug. to 

3 lo 6 ft., Japan, and many vars.; sulphxtrtumy wUte with yellow throat, 
olten flushed pu^ outside, Aug. to Sept., 4 to 8 ft., China; sup^bum, orange with 
J'^Vi 5 9 Eastern U.S.A.; Szoptijiammy yellow, June, at to 

5 Cau^ua; taiiemf, white, purple.$potted, June, a to 4 ft., W. China; 

apneot, June to July, 4 to 6 ft., hybrid; 
ttgnmm, TKcr Uy *, orange, July to Sept., 4 to 6 ft., China, Japan, and many 

spUndms; tsingUuunse, orange, June, li to ft., 
ros^pink, July to Aug., 3 to 5 ft., S.E. Tibet; IVashing. 
Umanwn, white to lilac-purple, June to July, 4 ft., California, Oregon. * 

My» see LUium; -of the Valley, sec Convallaria; Flax-, sec Dianella; 

Paroo-, see DianeUa; -Thorn, see CaUsbaea spinosa. 

lime Fruit, see Citritf auraaii/olia; -Tree, sec Tilia. 

limnanfhemnin, see Nymphoides. 

l i f^nthefl L btmaaihacMt. Hardy annual. First introduced early nineteenth 

Position, in masses, edges of sunny beds, or on 
for sprme flowering m Sept., for summer flowering in AprU. 
^^OPAOATIOK. By seeds sown where plants arc required to ^wer, Sept, or 

^ white, April to Sept., i ft. 

Tender floating aquatim used in tropical 

<*arcoal covered with several inches of water, 
as above, in light place on window-sill, green- 

Tcmp..M£chto 

raopAOATiON: By division. 

PEdEs Cultivated: L. BoscH (syn. L. spongia)^ resembles the native Progbit 

aT 7 * ^ 
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Trop. America; stolonifmm (syn. Trianea bogoUnsxs)^ fleshy, dark green, Trop 
America. 

Limnocharis — Butomcceae. Stove aquaric perennial. Fim introduced early 

nineteenth century'. 

Culture: Compost, sandy loam. Position, in shallow tubs, cisterns or aqua- 
riums in sunny place. Plant 3 to 6 in. below surface of water, in March or April. 
Temp., March to Sept. 60^ to 70®, Sept, to March 50® to 60®. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in soil below water in March or April; divbion 
of plants in April. 

Species Cultivated: L.Jlain (syns. L. emnrginatc and L, Pltmuri). yellow, lulv, 
S. America. Sec also Hydroclcys. 

Lim Odium (Sea Lavender) — Plixmbnginaceae. Greenhouse evergreens and half- 
hardy and hardy herbaceous perennials. Formerly known as Statice. 

Culture op GRRENMOirsE Sppcies: Compost, two parts sandy fibrous loam, one 
part fibrous peat and one part sand. Pot, March or April. Position, light airy 
sunny greenhouse, Sept, to May; cold frame, May to Sept. Water freely April 
to Sept., moderately aJterwards. Apply weak stimulants occasionally in summer to 
healthy established plants. Temp., Sept, to April 40® to 50®, April to May 55® 
to 63®. Good drainage in pots indispensable. 

Culture of Perennial Species: Soil, sandy loam. Position, sunny rockeries 
or borders. Plant, March or April. 

Culture of Annuae Species: SoQ, ordinary sandy. Position, sunny borders 
or rockeries. Sow seeds in well-drained pots filled vsith sandy loam, cover slii»htly 
with fine soil, place in temp. 55® to 65®, heb. or March. Transplant when large 
enough to handle; harden off and plant outdoors in May. 

Propagation; By seeds sown in pans of sandy soil in temp. 55® to 60® in Feb. 
or March; cuttings of roots inserted in similar soil and cold frame in Feb. or 
March. 

Greenkousb Species Cultivated: £. fruiicansy blue, summer, Canaries; 
mbrualum^ blue, summer, i J ft., TcncrifTe; macrophyllum (syn. £. Halfordii), blue» 
June, I to 2 ft., Canaries; pro/uswn^ blue, summer, 2 to 3 ft., hybrid. 

Perennial Species Cultivated; L. btUxdxfoliwn (syn. Statxct caspxa)^ lavender, 
summer, 6 in., Europe; exxmxum^ rosy lilac, summer, i ft.. Cent. Asia; Cmilinii^ 
blue and rose, summer, 1 to 2 ft., Caucasus; latifoliumy blue, 2 to 3 ft., Bulgaria, 
and var. grandiJlonim\ Mouretii (syn. S. \four€tu)y bro>vn and white, summer, 1 to 
2 ft., Morocco; sinmse, yellow, summer, i ft., China; tatcricum^ red and white, 
summer, i ft., Caucasus; vulgare (syn. Stalu£ Limonium)^ ' Common Sea Lavender \ 
purple, summer, i ft., Europe (Br.). 

Annual Species Cultivated: £. Bondtulliiy yellow, summer, 1 to 2 ft., Algeria; 
sinuatum^ blue and cream, summer, 1 to 2 ft., Mcdit. Region, and several colour 
forms, really a perennial but alwa^'s grown as an annual: spucluniy rose or white, 
summer, 6 in., W. Asia; Suworowii, lilac and pink, summer, 18 in., Cent. Asia. 

Lixnnoptiila — Scrophulariactae , Tender aquatic or semi-aquatic plants Tor the 
tropic aJ tank or aquarium. 

Culture: Soil, loam with charcoal or aquarium compost. Position, fair 
amount of light for the semi-aquatics, more subdued for the under-water forms, 
plant, spring or summer. 

Propagation: By division. 

Species Cultivated: £. gratioloides^ blue, resinous smell, 6 in., India; hetero* 
phylUi (also known as Ambulia), submerged for aquarium, feathery leaves, Trop. 
Asia; scssUyiora^ fleshy stems and leaves, bluish-white, Trop. Asia. 

LinantbuS) see Gilia. 

Linaria (Toadflax) — Scrophulariaceae, Hardy annual and perennial herbs. 
Some species formerly included in this genus have been transferred to Cymbalaria, 
Kickxia and Chacnorrhinuin. 
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Culture of Perennial Species : Soil* ordinary, mixed with grit or old mortar. 
Position, moist rockeries or margin of borders; open, sunny borders for L. dal^ 
matua, purpurea, vulgaris and triomifhophara. Plant, Oct., Nov.* Nlarch or April. 

Culture op Annual Species: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny beds or borders. 
Sow seeds in. deep in patches in April for flowering in summer; In Aug. for 
flowering in spring. L. tristis^ a pretty dwarf annual for beds or rockeries. 

Propagation: By seeds sown where plants are required to flower, Sept, or 
April. 

Annual Specjes Cultivated: L. bipartita, violet-purple with orange* summer, 
1 ft., Portugal, N. Africa, and vars. alba, white, spU^ida, deep purple; Broutson^ 
rutii (syn. L, multipunetata)^ yellow and brown, summer, 6 in., Medit. Region; 
dilphinioidcs, red-violet to pale lilac, summer, li ft., Spain; faudcola^ deep 
lavender, summer, 4 in., Spain; beterophylla (syn. L. aparinoides), straws 
coloured and yellow, summer, i to 3 fL, Morocco; maroccana, red- purple, Jtme, 
9 to 12 in., Morocco; teliculata, purple and yellow, summer, 2 to 4 ft., Portugal; 
iristis, yellow and brown, July, 12 in., Medit. Region. 

Perennial Species Culttvatedi L alpina, blue, violet and yellow, summer, 
6 in., Alps; dalmatua, yellow, summer, 3 to 5 A., S.E. Europe; purpurea, purple, 
summer, 2 to 3 A., S« Europe; supirut, yellow, all summer, 6 in., Spain; 
amUhophara, purple and yellow, summer, 1 to 3 ft., Portugal, Spain; ventrUosa, 
pjdc yellow with red-bro%vn veining, summer, 3 ft., Morocco; vulgaris ^ * Common 
Toa^ax * Butter and Eggs ^ yellow, summer, 2 A., Europe (Br.). 

Lincolnshire Asparagus, see Chenopodiwn Bonus^Hertricus. 

Lindelofia — Boragifuuear^ Hardy perennial herb. First introduced early nine* 
leenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny well-drained borders. Plant, Oct, 
March or April. Cut off flower stems, Sept. Apply weak liquid manure occa* 
sionaliy during flowering period, or dig decayed manure into surface of soil round 
base of plants in March or April. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in. deep in sandy soil in sunny position out* 
doors in April or May, transplanting seedlings following Aug. or Sept for 
flowenng the next year; division of roots in March. 

Species Cultivated: L. longifoUa (syn. L. sprctabilis), * Himalayan Lung- wort 
purple, July, 18 in., Himalaya. 

linden, sec Tilia. 


— La^auar. Hardy and slightly tender deciduous and evergreen flowering 
trc«5 aromatic, but of little ornamental value. The genus was at one time known 
as Benzoin. First introduced late seventeenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, open, sunny shrubberies or borders* 
ri^t, Oct, to Feb. Prune into shape when necessary after flowering. 

I^opagation: By ^Uings of shoots, 6 to 8 in. long, inserted in sandy soil in 
snaay, sheltered position outdoors, Oct. to Nov.; layering in spring. 

Species Cultivated: L. Benzoin, * Benjamin Bush *, * Spice Bush deciduous, 
^low, spring, 15 to 20 ft.; megaphytla, evergreen, black fruits, 15 to 20 ft.. Cent* 
^ma; obit^oba, deciduous, yellow, black fruits, March to April, 20 to 25 ft.* 
Japan and Korea; praecox^ yellow, h^ch, 8 ft., Japan and Korea* 

Lindsaya— Greenhouse evergreen ferns. Fronds, feather-, kidney* 

First introduced early nineteenth century. 

Ci^ture: Gomp^t, two parts turfy loam, one part lumpy peat, and one part 
cq^ proportions of broken crocks, charcoal and sand. Position, moist, shady 
pm ^ stove, m wardi^ case, or under beU-glasscs. Pot very firmly in well* 

or March. Water abundantly March to Oct., moderately 
afterwards. Temp., March to Sept. 55*^ to 65^, Sept, to March 50^ to ^ 

hJ\ “ wcU-drained p^ under 
beU-glaas, m temp. 55^ to 65^ at any time. ^ 
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Species Cultivated: L. cuniaiA (syn. L. truhorrumouUs)^ 6 in*, New Zealand* 
linearisy 6 in-, New Zealand- * 

Ling, see CalUma vulgaris* 

Linnaea — Caprijoliauai* Dainty creeping hardy shrub, found wild in N.E. 

Britain. 

Culture: Soil, light- Position, shady, moist, suitable for rockery or wild 
garden. 

Propagation: By seed sown in sandy soil in frame, April. 

Species Cultivated: £. borealiSy ‘ Twin-flower creeping, pink or white, 
fragrant, summer, circumpolar, and var. arntricanOy slightly larger and more easy 
to grow- 

Linseed Oil Plant, see Linum usiUitissimxtnu 
Lion’s*ear, see Leonotis Leonurus* 

Idnam (Flax) — Ltruxesar* Hardy annuals, perenniab and shrubs- 

Culture of Annual Species: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny beds or borders. 
Sow seeds i in. deep in April, in lines or masses where plants arc required to flower- 
CuLTURE OF Perennial Species: Soil, good ordinary. Position, sunny rockeries, 
borders or banks. Plant, Oc^ to Nov. or Feb. to April. 

Culture of Hardy Shrubby Species: Soil, sandy loam, leaf-mould, peat and 
sand. Position, warm, sheltered rockeries or dry wails. Plant, Oct. or Nov- 
Prune straggling shoots into shape, March or April. 

Culture of L- grandiplorum in Pots: Soil, any good compost- Sow seeds 
in. deep in April in 6 in- pots. Place pots in cold frame or shady window till 
seedlings appear, then remove to frill lighL Water moderately at Brst, freely 
afterwards. Support shoots by inserting small twiggy branches between them- 
Sow again in July, plunging pots to rim in garden and keep well supplied 
with water to flower in autximn. 

Propagation: Perennial species by seeds sown i in. deep outdoors in April, 
also by division in March or April; shrubby species by cuttings of young shoots 
insert^ in sandy soil under bell-glass in brisk bottom beat during June or July. 

Annual Species Cultivated: L. grand^orvmy rose, summer, i ft., Algeria, and 
vars. ccecinrunXy scarlet, splaxdaxSy rose, anH ru^rum, red; usxUUxsswumiy * Linseed 
Oil Plant blue, June, i8 in., Europe. 

PERE.VN1AL Species Cultivated: L- a/^mura, blue, summer, 6 in., Europe; 
cspnpanulaiumy yellow, summer, i fL, Europe; capiuuunty yellow, June to July, 6 to 
9 in., Europe; fiovuniy yellow, summer, i8 in., Austria; monogynumy white, June 
to Oct-, r to 2 fCy New Zealand; narbonnmsey blue. May to July, 2 ft., S. Europe; 
prrtnruy blue or white, summer, i8 in., Britain; salsoloidesy white, tinged pink« 
June to July, 9 in., S.W. Europe. See also Reinwardtia- 

Shrubby Species CtmTiVATED: L* arbvreum, yellow, June, 1 fr., Crete- 

Liparis — Orthidassar. A large terrestrial and epiphytic genus, very variable, 
widely distributed- Pseudo- bulbs may be evident, or the leaf base forms a short 
stem, more or less swollen. Flowers in terminal racemes, often numerous, usually 
very small. 

Culture: Compost, three parts of osmunda or peat fibre, two parts of spha^ 
num moss with crush^ potsherds. Terrestrial kinds should have an addition <x 
loam- Species from tropical countries require a warm moist atmosphere and 
rather shady position. Winter temp. 60® to 65®, higher in summer. Rest requi^ 
consideration, with very few should it be drastic but must vary with the species. 
If the foliage remains fresh, noz^ for kinds in which the leaves are not persistmt, 
or with pseudo- bulbs, dryer, cooler conditions. The English representative 
though said to be inclined to be epiphytic, has succeeded in a mixture of IcaJ- 
cnould and brick dust- It grows in spongy bogs. 

Propagation: By the division of suitable plants in spring- 

Species Cultivated: A selection — L. at^urpursoy purple, summer, Ceylon; 
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aUosanguima (syn. L, tabulare)^ purple^marooo^ summer^ Perak; elai<if variable^ 
I ft* or more high, greemsb, reddish-purple or yellowish-white, summer, America; 
fidgmSf deep red, summer, Philippines; Uutrata^ yellowish, lip reddish, lacerated, 
summer, Borneo; Ij>estli%y small, yellowish, Europe (Br.), N. America; reJUxc^ 
yellowish-green to orange, autumn, Australia; triccdlosa^ yellowish changing to 
purple, summer, Malaya, Borneo; Walkmat^ dwarf^ purplish, green shaded, 
summer, Ceylon. 

Lip Fern* sec Chellanthes. 


Lippia — Verbcnacuu* Greenhouse deciduous shrub. First introduced late eigh- 
teenth century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts loam, one part leaf-mould and sand. Position, 
pots in windows or greenhouse; beds outdoors against south walls in S. England 
and Ireland only. Pot or plant, March. Water freely March to Sept., little 
afterwards. Prune shoots r'cb. to within an inch of base. Temp., 45® to 50® in 
winter, 50* to 55^ other times. 

Propagation: By cuttings pxUIcd off stem when 4 in. long and inserted in 
sandy soil under bell-glass in temp. 65^ in March. 

Species Cultivated: L. cxirxodora (syn. Aloysia citriodora), * Lemon Scented 
Verbena *, lilac, Aug., foliage fragrant, 10 to 15 ft., Argentine, Chile. 

Liquidambar — Hosnamelidauai. Hardy deciduous flowering trees. Flowers 
greenish-yellow, inconspicuous; spring. Leaves, downy, very fragrant, palmate, 
First introduced late seventeenth century. 

Culture: Soil, deep, moist loam. Position, sheltered in shrubberies or on 
lawns. Plant, Oct. to Dec. Prune into shape when necessary in Nov. 

Propagation: By seeds sown t in. deep in sandy soil outdoors, Oct., Nov., 
March or April, transplanting seedlings two to three years afterwards: layering 
shoots, in spring. ^ * 

Spe^ Cultivated: £. formosona (syn. £. aurifolia), 60 to 80 ft., China: 
orwtMUi 80 to too ft., Asia Minor; Slyraciftuay ‘Sweet Gum loo to 150 ft., 
U. Slates. In this country these trees do not usually attain more than half the 
haghts staled. 

Liqaorice-plant, see Glycgrrhiga glabra. 


U^^^dtou—Magnolutuae. Hardy deciduous tree with tulip-shaped flowers 

and bnght green leaves turning gold in autumn. First introduced mid-seventeenth 
century. 

Ct^^: SoU. deep rich loam. Position, sunny, sheltered shrubberies, or as 
lawn. Plant, Oct. to Feb. Prune straggling shoots into shape Nov. 

Sp^ Cm.TlvA'r^: L.Ttdipifera, ‘Tulip Tree •. yellow, too to aoo ft., N. 

mSdJd culuvaaon including aurco-maeulatum, bright gold- 

motuetl leaves, ^ix&fasttguitumf columnar ui habit. 

I evergreen perennials. Grass-like foliage in tufts 

i-im introduced early nmeteenth century. ^ 

edging to beds in the open or as a 
* mwl greenhouse or conservatory. Plant or pot, Mar^ to Aoril 
Propagation: By division at planting time* ^ * 

lHac. autumn, i to ii ft., Japan and China; 
ptcala, pale lilac to white, autumn, creepiDg, China and Japan. 

^^**^^*^Orchuiaeeat. Terrestrial orchids. About too tuberous-rooted nr 
wA rhwmatous pseudo-bulbs, just below or on the soil surface. Spikes sim pU 
from rhizome or base ofoseudo-bulbs. Flowers showy, many. ^ 

and^T!^^ Compost, thr« parts fibrous loam, one part leaf-mould, sUver sand 
and chopped sphagnum. Position, sh^ow pans or well-drained pots^" ^ 
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m<^st part of stove during the growing period and cool part when at rest. Pot. 
bcb. or March. Water freely March to Sept., moderately Sept, to Nov., keepine 
quite dry Nov. to March. Temp., March to Oct. 65“ to 8o% OcC to March 6^ 
1 ° period. March to Oct.; resting period, Oct. to March. Expose 

to lull light in autumn, and in summer shade lightly* 

Propagation: By division of plants, March. 

Species Cultivated: A selection — L. arenarius^ green, suffused brown- red, 
mauvc-purpIc, yellow, variable, summer, Trop. Africa, Natal; bellusy greenish- 
yellow, reddish, spring, autumn, Nyasaland; giganUus, rose-lilac, lip bright 
purple, autumn, lo to i6 ft., River Congo; Hors/alliiy purple, rose, violet, 
summer, autumn, 4 to 6 ft., W. Africa; Krebsiiy yellow, red-brown, lip with two 
purple blotches, spring, summer, 12 lo 4 ft., Natal, and var. purpuratus, purplish- 
brown, yellow; rosfus, brown, deep rose, summer, Sierra Leone; speciosus^ 
variable, fragrant, yellow, purplish, lip whitish, purple feathered, 3 to 7 fu, 
summer, S. Africa. 


Listera — Orchidcu€(u. A terrestrial genus, widely distributed. Steins from fibrous 
roots. 

Culture: The two English species are not very exigent as to soil and situation, 
but L. cor data prefers rather boggy ground. Some of the exotic species might be 
hardy. 

Propagation: By offsets if they occur. 

Species Cultivated: L. cordate^ small, brownish, greenish-brown, summer, 
Europe (Br.), N. America; ovata^ ‘ Twaybladc many, small, green to 
yellowbh-grecn, curiously scented, spring, summer, Europe (Br.), and var, 
varUgata, leaves banded yellow. 

Lithodora^ see Lithospermum. 

Li Shops (Stone-face, Living Stones) — Aizoaceae. Greenhouse succulent plants. 

Culture: Compost, six parts sharp sand, four parts rich loam, one part each 
mortar rubble and brick dust. Position, well-drained pots in sunny greenhouse 
or window, or bed on greenhouse staging; very light in winter. Plant or pot, 
April or May, burying J of plant-body. Keep fairly moist May to Nov., com- 
pletely dry Dec. to April. Temp., Dec. to April 60®, May to Nov. 60® or over. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in close atmosphere, temp. 55® to 60®, April or 
Sept.; the plant-bodies can be used as cuttings, leaving a short section of stem 
below the body and removing skin from same; dry well before inserdoii. May or 
June, temp. 65®. 

Species Cultivated: L. bella (ryn. Mesembryantkmim helium) ^ white, Sept, to 
Nov., S.W. Africa; Comptortiiy yellow, SepL, S.W. Africa; LeslUi (syn. Af. Lzsltety 
M. /errugineum) f yellow, Sept., S.W. Africa; olivaiea, yellow, S.W. Africa; pseudo* 
tnmcaulla {syn. L. farinosay M. pseudotruruatellum)^ yellow. Sept, to Oct., S.W. Africa. 

Lithospermum (Gromwell) — Boragimueae. Hardy dwarf, trailing, evergreen 
flowering shrubs and perennials. 

Culture: Soil, sandy or loamy. Position, margins of sunny borders or on 
ledges of sunny rock gardens. Plant, Oct., Nov., March or April. L. diffusa is an 
excellent plant for draping stones on rockeries. 

Propagation: By seeds in well-drained pots of sandy soil in cold frame in 
March or April, transplanting seedlings when an inch high singly into 2 in. pots 
and growing in frame till following spring; cuttings of ripened shoots, 2 to 3 in. 
long, in well -drained pots of sandy soil in cold frame in Aug. to Oct.; layering 
shoots in Sept* 

Species Cultivated. These have now been separated into three genera as 
follows: LiTHOsPERMxnrf — L. canescons, yellow, July, 9 to 12 in., N. America; 
Gasionii, blue, summer, 1 ft., Pyrenees; purpureo^caerulewny blue-purple, June to 
Aug., Europe. Lithodora — L. diffusa (syn. Lithospemum dxffusxau and prostratumu 
blue, all summer, 6 in., Spain, Portugal; olei/olia (syn. Lithospermum oUifolii^t 
sapphire- blue, May to June, 6 to 9 in., Pyrenees; fosmarinifolia (syn* Liiho* 
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spemwn fosmarintfoliiim)^ blue, winter, 12 in., slightly tender, Italy. Moltkia — 
id, inUrmedia (syn. Lithospermtm xnlermtdium)^ blue, summer, g to 12 in., hybrid; 
Petraec (syn, LUhospermum petraiwn), violet, June to July, 2 ft., half-evergreen bushy 
shrub, S.E. Europe; suffruticoss (syn. IMhosptrmum gramin^olium)^ blue, June to 
Aug., 2 ft, Italy. 

Littonia — Liliaaat. Greenhouse herbaceous perennial climber. Pint introduced 
mid-nineteenth century. 

^ Culture: Compost, two parts loam, one part each of leaf-mould, peat and 
silver sand. Position, well-drained pots or ^d in warm greenhouse. Pot or 
plant, March. Train shoots up roof or wall. Water freely during spring and 
summer, moderately autumn and winter. Syringe morning and evening during 
early period of growth. Plant likes plenty of sunshine. Temp., March to SeoL 
65* to 75^, Sept, to March 50^ to 60®. 

Propagation: By division of the plant at potting time. 

Species Cultivated: i. modesta, orange, April, 3 to 4 ft., S. Africa, and var. 
Ketiu. 

Liver Leaf, see Hepadca. 


Living Stones, see Lithops, Pleiospilos. 

lAvistooA—PabMi. Wana greenhouse palms. First introduced early ninetecndi 
century. ' 

Culture; Compost, two parts loam, one part peat, little sand. Position, well- 
drained pots in waiTO greenhouse, Sept, to June; outdoors or in cool greenhouse 

^erwards. Sy^e twi« daily March to Oct., once Oct. to March. Temp., 
Mwdi to Sept. 60 to 70^, Sept, to March 55^ to 60*. ” 

Feb ^ ^ ^ temp. 80® to 90® in 

£. a^fra/tr, 40 to 50 A., Australia; ehinmsis, 30 to 50 A., 

® Australia; rotumiil 

Lizard’s^taily see Saurunis. 


^ Spider.wort)-ii/£arr«. Hardy bulbous flowering plant. 

Pi 2 l S^'o/oi Posiuon, sunny, dryish borders or L keries. 

F^t, Sept or Oct Depth for bulbs. 3 to 4 m. LiA and replant when unhealthy 

oflsets, removed and planted in Sept, or Oct. 

Species CtiLTiVATBD: white and green, June, 6 in., Britain (Snowdon). 

-ining 

Ootdtor Culture: Sow seeds * in. deep in light soil in temp 6«i® in Feb 

“ 3^- pot* when 1 “. h^E 

^ outdoors. Position, against sunny walls or^ences. 

Transplant seedlings singly into « in. 

Fi„. 

0 »TK»» OF H«mv Sf..^^ Soa. ordioory rich. Poridoa, 
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moist borders. Cool rock garden for L. UrmatouUs, Plants March or April L, 
D(^tma^a is an aquatic for very stUl, deep water such as lakes. On cold, damp 
soils all the species (except L. siphUuica and Imtaeoidts) best lifted in Oct.» placed in 
pots, stored in cold frame till March, then replanted. 

Pot Culture: Compost, two parts sandy loam, one part leaf-mould and sand. 
Pot, OcL ot March. Pasitioa, cold frame, Oct- to March; cool greenhouse, 
March, dll past flowering, then outdoors. Water very little Oct. to March, fredy 
afterwards. Apply sumulants. May to Aug. 

Culture of Half-Hardy Species; Soil, ordinary. Position, pots in greenhouse 
Mated to temp. 55*, OcL to June; as edgings to beds, etc., outdoors, June to 
Oct. Plant, June, 3 to 6 in. apart- Lift plants in Sept., place in small pots, and 
store m greenhouse to furnish cuttings in spring. Cut off flower stems a fortnight 
before lifting. 

Pot Culture: Compost, equal parts good soil, leaf-mould and sand. Position, 
dwarf kinds in 4 or 5 in. pots and trailing kinds in pots or baskets, in shady or 
sunny greenhouse or window. Pot, March to July. Water ffeely in $umn^, 
moderately other times. Apply stimulants to plants in flower. 

Propagation: Hardy perennial species by seeds sown tV nt. deep in sandy 
loam and leaf-mould in cold frame in Sept, or Oct., or in temp. 55® in March; 
cuttings of shoots inserted in small pots in temp. 55® in spring; division in March. 
Half-hardy species by seeds sown in heat in Feb., transplanting seedlings 2 in. 
apart in boxes, hardening off in cold frame, and planting out in May; cuttings 
of young shoots inserted in sandy soil in temp. 65® to 75® in spring; division in 
March or April. 

Hardy Perennial Species Cultivated: L. cardinalis^ ‘Cardinal Flower’, 
scarlet, summer, 3 ft., N. America; Dortmanna^ * Water Lobelia light blue, 9 to 
12 in., Europe (Br.), N. America; ftd^ensy scarlet, May, 1 to 3 ft., Mexico; 
Cfrardiiy violet, July, 3 to 4 ft., hybrid; laxifloroy red and yellow, summer, 4 to 5 
ft., Mexico; spUndens^ scarlet, 2 to 3 ft., N. America; siphiliticay blue, July, 
2 to 3 ft., N. America; Tupa^ red, Aug. to Sepu, 4 to 6 ft-, Chile. See also 
Pratia. 

Half-Hardy Perennial Species Cultivated: L. ErtnuSy blue and white, 
summer, 6 in., parent of bedding vars., S. Africa; Unuior, bright blue, Sept-, 12 
to 18 in., W. Australia. There are several named vars. 

Loblolly Bay, see Cordonic Lasianlhus. 

Lobularia — Cruciferce. Perennial herbs and sub-shrubs differing from Alyssum 
in technical points and formerly included in that genus* 

Culture: As Alyssum. 

Propagation: As Alyssum. 

Species Cultivated: L. moyitima (syn. Alyssum maritimxim)^ ’ Sweet Alyssum 
white, sometimes violet, fragrant flowers produced over a long season, to 12 in., 
perennial but grown as an annual, Medit. Region. 

Lockbu'tia— An epiphytic genus. Stems tufted, clothed with small 
often glaucous, leaves. Flowers, solitary or few, small, from upper parts of stems, 
or temiinab, often with large bracts. 

Culture: Compost, two parts osmunda fibre, two parts sphagnum moss with 
crushed potsherds. Pans for the smaller growing, pots for the larger, well 
drained- A moist, warm atmosphere is needed, summer temp. 70® and upwards. 
Winter temp, around 60®, watering then not as frequent as in summer* Shading 
is required in summer. 

Propagation: By division of plants in spring. 

Species Cultivated: L. acuta (syn. Fernandezia acuta) y bright yellow, red marked, 
several, summer, Trinidad; lum/cra, yellow, lip dotted red, variable, up to 15 in., 
summer, Brazil; robustOy golden yellow, lip red-spoticd and streaked, summer, 
Costa Rica, Guatemala; verrucosa (syn. Fernandecic robusta), bright yellow, lip 
marked red, waned, summer, autumn, Guatemala. 
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Locust Tree» sec Robinia Pseudoacacic 
Loganberry, see Rubus ursitius var. toganobaccus, 

Loiselearia (Alpine Azzlcz,)— Ericaceae. Hardy trailing evergreen flowering 
shrub. 

Culture: Soil, deep, sandy peat. Position, open, moist rockeries. Plant, 
Sept, to Nov. 

Propagation: By layering shoots, Sept, to Nov. 

Species Cultivated; L, procumbem (syn. A^aUa proeumbens), rose to white, May, 
Subarctic Regions. 

Loznaria^ see Blechnum. 

Lomatia— Greenhouse evergreen shrubs. Om. foliage. Leaves, 
feather- or egg-shaped, green or glaucous. First introduced late eighteenth 
century. 

Cui.TxntE: Compost, equal parts peat, loam and sand. Position, well -drained 
pots in sunny, airy greenhouse, or sheltered borders in Cornwall and similar mild 
districts. Pot, Feb. to April. Prune into shape when necessary, Feb. Water 
moderately Sept, to April, freely afterwards. Ventilate freely April to Sept., 
moderately afterwards. Temp., March to Oct 55^ to 65% Oct to March 45^ 
to 55 • 

Propagation: By cuttings of firm shoots, 9 to 3 in. long, inserted in sandy peat 
under bell-glass in temp. 60® to 70®, June to Sept. 

Species Cultivated: E/errvgirua (syn. L. pintuitijolui), rosy red and white, 10 
to 19 ft., Chile; Icngijolia, 8 to 10 ft., N.S. W^es; obtiqua, white, to 20 ft,, Chile; 
silai/olidf white, May to June, 3 ft., Australia; iwtoria, 2 to 3 ft,, Australia. 

Lonao— Hardy annual. Introduced late seventeenth century* 
Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny borders. 

Propagation: By seeds sown outdoors in April where plants are required to 
grow. ^ 

Species Cultivated: L inodora, yellow, June to Aug., i ft, N.W. Africa. 
lA>nilozi^6 Pride^ see Saxifraga tanbrosa. 


Lo^cera (Honeysudde)— Ctfpn/©/iarw. Hardy and sli^tly tender deciduous 
evergreen shrubs, some twining, others of shrubby nature. Flowers most 
Iragrant. 

Culture op Twining Species: SoU, rich ordinary. Position, as far as possible 

position for the roots, but where the top growth can 
reach full sun. North-west or west walls are good, also the shaded side of pergolas 

walT^Pi^^o t«dcr evergreen kinds choose a partiaUy shaded 

wall. Plant, Oct or March- Mulch annually with compost or well^ecaved 
mMurc. Any prun^ necessary to restrict size should be done in early SDring. 

J two parts sandy loam, one part leaf-mould or v^U- 
decayed manuw Md sand. Pot, Oct to Dec. Position, cold frame or green- 
to ’ ,'^'»7“^er«nhouse, Feb. to June; sunny place outdoorsfjune 

^ It ^ freely Feb. to Oct, moderately afterwards? AddIv stimulants 

previous year’s shoots to wE I or 2 in. 

PlS*" Gre^ousb : Compost, same as for pot culture. 

«ant, uct. to March. Position, small well-drained bed or tub. vrfth shoots 
traned up r^cr or treUis. Prune slightly aAer flowering. Water frcelv March 

GULTURB OF Shrubby Species; SoU ordinarv w.ll \a 

Kharis 

Pruning, thin out some of the older w^ occasionaUy after Qov^cria^^ 
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bushy, evergreen, suitable for hedges to 5 ft high. Plant young specimens only 
up to iti m. high, 18 in. apart, Oct. or April. Trim, June to July. 

Propagation: All kinds strike readily from July, Aug. cuttings in sandy soD 
m shaded frame; layering shoots, Aug. to Nov.; seeds, where available, in well- 
drained pots in temp. 55^ to 6o*, Feb. or March* 

Twining Species Cultivated: L . Brou ^ nii , hybrid, semi-evergreen, vigorous 
to 15 ft., orange-scarlet, June to July, scentless; Capri/olium, ‘ Goat-leaf Honey- 
suckle deciduous, creamy yciJow tinged red, June, July, fragrant, Europe (Br.); 
efrusca, nearly evergreen, very vigorous, creamy yellow tinged red, July, veiy 
fragrant, tender in colder dLstricts, Medit.; Ciraldiiy evergreen, vigorous, tender 
in colder districts, purplish-red, China; HeciroiH^ hybrid, rather spreading habit, 
deep yellow and pink, June, July, hardy; Henryu evergreen, vigorous, purplish- 
red, July, dark blue fruits, China; HUdebrandiianay ‘ Giant Honeysuckle ’, tender, 
and only for extreme soutli and south-west gardens, and then requiring wall 
protection, flowers up to 6 in. long, cream fading to deep yellow, fragrant, Burma; 
impUxQy ‘ Minorca Honeysuckle 8 fc, semi-evergreen, rather tender, cream and 
white, June, July, S. Europe; japonxea^ vigorous and reliable imall-l caved climber 
to 30 ft., very fragrant, June to Aug., Japan, more usually seen in one of its forms, 
oujeo^rtticulalOy golden, variegated, and Hallionoy flowers white and yellow, very 
fragrant all summer; Perulymenuniy * Wild Honeysuckle \ ‘ Woodbine *, and its 
improved garden forms, belgua^ ‘ Early Dutch *, and serotma, ‘ Late Dutch 
simpenwnSy * Trumpet Honeysuckle *, vigorous, evoigreen, only suited to mild 
parts of the county, orange and scarlet summer, scentless, S.E. United Stato; 
TeUmoMianay hybrid, the most reliable of the trumpet-flow^ed types, deciduous, 
vigorous, pale orange lipped red, June, July, flowers large; tragophylhy hardy, 
deciduous, vigorous, large bright yellow flowers, June, July, China. 

Shrubby Species Cultivated: alpigaiay yellow, ting^ red, April to May, 

6 A., Europe; OTtgusti/olia^ pinkish white, April to May, 8 to to ft., Himalaya; 
chaxtocarpa^ primrose yellow, June, 3 to 5 ft*, Cent. China; chysanthay yellowish- 
white, April, to 12 ft., N.E. Asia to Japan; fragrantissimay creamy white, Dec. to 
March, 6 to 8 ft., partially evergreen, China; hispidCy yellow, May to June, 3 to 
5 ft., Turkistan; Lddtbouriy orange yellow and red, June, 8 to g A., California; 
Maackiiy white or yellow, Nlay to June, to 10 ft., Manchuria and China; 
M^rrowii, while to yellow, May to June, 6 to 8 ft., China and Japan; mtida^ 
evergreen with neat foliage, 4 to 6 fc, W. China; Pt^pusii, vigorous hybrid, 
winter flowering, fragrant; pyrenaiaiy rose and white, May to June, 2 to 3 A., 
Pyrenees; StMdishiiy creamy white, Nov. to March, 6 to 8 A., partially ever- 
green, China; syringoiUhay lilac. May to June, to 8 A., China and Tibet; 
Uitaricay pink or white. May, 8 to 10 A., Siberia, etc.; quinguthculorisy creamy 
white, June, 12 to 15 A., Himalaya and China; XylosUumy * Fly Honeysuckle*, 
yellow, May, 4 to 6 A., Europe. All these bush honeysuckles have fragrant 
flowers and, frequently, attractive crops of red berries. 

Loo fall Goard, see Lufla. 

Looses trife, see Lysimachia; Purple^ see Ly thrum Saiicaria* 

LfOpezia — Onagrauae. Half-hardy annual and perennial. First introduced eariy 
nineteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny borders. 

^opaoatioh: By seeds sown in. deep in light soil in temp. 55^ to 65^ in 
March, transplanting outdoors in May. 

Species Cultivated: L. albifloray pinkish-white, late summer and autumn, 2 A., 
Mexico, perennial, this may be grown in pots for flowering in the greenhouse; 
coTonatOy red, Aug., l A., annual, Mexico. 

Loquat, see Briobotrya japonica. 

Lord Anson’s Pea, see Lathyms magellaniois* 

Lords and Ladies, see Arum nuuxdatum. 
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Loropc t a l q m — Hamamclidactae. Slightly tender evergreen flowering shrubs> 
closely resembling the Wycb-Hazcl, but flowers white. First introduced late 
nineteenth century. 

Outdoor Culture: Sol1» ordinary, Kght rich. Position, warm, sheltered 
borders. Plant, Oct. to Feb. Prune to maintain good shape aAcr flowering. 

Greenhouse Culture: Compost, two parts sandy loam, one part leaf-mould 
and a liberal amount of sand. Position, pots in cold, sunny greenhouse; must not 
be forced. Water freely between March and Oct., moderately afterwards. Pot in 
Oct.; place outdoors in full sun from June to Oct. to ripen wood. 

Propagation: By cuttings in sandy soil in a cold frame in summer or autumn: 
by seeds in similar soil in a cold frame at any time. 

Species Cultivated: L. chirunst , white, winter, 5 to 6 ft., China. 

Lotus — LigxmWisai, Greenhouse and hardy perennials. 

Culture of Greenmoi^e Species: Compost, two parts sandy loam, one part 
^f-mould, h^ part each pounded charcoal and sand. Pot, Feb. or Nlarch 
Position, pots m light, airy part of sunny greenhouse. Water moderately .March 
to Sept., very littJe afterwards. Apply weak stimulants to healthy plants in flower 
Icmp., March to Sept. 55* to 65®, Sept. 10 March 45® to 55® 

I Species: Soil, ordinary rich. Posiiion, sunny rockeries or 

elevated beds. Plant, March or April. 

^opao^on: Greenhouse species by seeds sown -h ia. deep in sandy soO in 
well^r^ned pot or pan m temp. 55* to 65* in March or April; cuttines of 
shoots inserted in well-dramed pots of sandy soU under bell-glaw in temp, ss' to 
65 ID summer. Hardy speaes by seeds sown A in. deep in April where plants 
are required to grow; division of plants in March or April ^ 

CoLTrvA^D: L. aegaais, yellow, red-veined, summer, 1 to 9 ft 

BalkM Peninsula; comiculutus. ‘ Bird’s-foot Trefoil ’, yeUow, summer creepine 
Bnlam, v&r. pUm/lonts, double, yeUow. summer, creeping, 

Lotus, see Nymphaea and Nelumbo; -Trees, see Diospyros Lotus. 

shrub,. Fu,, iucroduerd 

inserted in sandy soil undLbell-elass’intemD of young shoots 

flower when th/ee to five y^ Sr ^ ^ m June or July. Seedlings 

Pinoeana, rose, autumn, 8 to 10 ft., Himalaya; 

or April; division o? cuiun^’T” “ loam Just covered with water in March 
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Spec^ Cul-^ated: L. MulertHi, most widely grown, foliage bronzed, not 
hardy, S. America; paluslrts, greener, Europe (Br.). 

Lufla (Loofah; Dish-cloth Gourd) — Cucurbitauae. Stove climbing annual 
bearing cunous gourd-like fruits. ^ «innuai, 

Culture: Sow seeds in a compost of equal parts leaf-mould and loam in a 
temp, of 75 in Feb. Transfer seedlings when third leaf forms singly into 7 in 
pou, and later on to 8 or lo in. pots, using three parts of loam to one of icaf^ 
mould. Tram shoots up roof. Water freely. Syringe daUy. Feed with weak 
uquid manure when fruit has formed. 

Species Cultivated: L. acutangulay yellow, summer, India, Malaya; {yUndtica 
(syn. L. aegyptxaca), yellow, summer, fruiu club-shaped, Tropics. There are 
numerous garden forms. 


^msiA—Orc/iidaceat. An epiphytic genus, allied to but not comparable, m floral 
beauty, with Vanda. The tufted stems and leaves terete. Flowers few. almost 
sessile. 

Culture: Compost and temp, as for Vanda. Winter waterings should be 
infrequent, when falls of temp, to 55® would do no harm. 

Propagation: By severance of the stem below roots or division of plants. 

Species Cultivatej>: L, Amtsimoy yellow, brownish, lip spotted maroon, 
summer, Burma, India; brachystcchys^ greenish rose-purple and yellow, summer, 
autumn, Burma; Psyche y greenish-yellow, lip reticulated violet-purple, summer, 
12 in., Burma; tereti/oUay variable, dull purplish-brown, sometimes whitish, 
widely distributed in the East; tricJiarhi^Oy green, brown, lip purplish-brov\^ 
various, N. India. 


IfunATisL—Cfyciferat. Annua] and perennial flowering plants. Seed pods flat, 
oval, containing a satiny partition; very useful for drying for winter dccordtions. 
First introduced late sixteentli century. 

Culture op Annual Species: Soil, ordinary. Position, partially shaded 
borders or margins of shrubberies. Plant, Aug, lo OcL, singly or in groups of 
three or six. Discard plants after flowering. 

Culture op Perennial Specif.s: Soil, light, rich ordinary. Position, partially 
shaded borders. Plant, OcL, March or April. 

Propagation: Annual species by seeds sown in shallow drills or patches out- 
doors in sunny position in April, transplanting seedlings when tliird leaf is formed 
6 in. apart each way; perexmial species by seeds similarly, or by division of roots 
in March or April. 

Annual Species Cultivated: L. annua (syn. L, biatms)^ ‘ Honesty \ * Money 
Flower \ * Satin Flower lilac, while, or purple, May and June, 2 to 3 ft., Europe. 

Perennial Species Cultivated: L. udiviva^ purple, fragrant, June, s to 3 ih, 
Euiope. 

Lung^vort, see Pulmonaria. 

Lupin, Lupine, sec Lupinus. 

Lupinus (Lupin) — Legumtnosae. Hardy shrubby and herbaceous perennials and 
annuals. First introduced late sixteenth century. 

Culture op Shrubby Perennials: Soil, sandy loam. Position, sunny shrub- 
beries, or open, sheltered borders. Plant, OcL or ApriL Prune into shape after 
flowering. 

Culture op Herbaceous Perennials: Soil, ordinary rich. Position, open 
sunny or partially shaded borders. Plant, Oct., March or April. Mulch with 
decayed manure in April. Cut down flower stems in OcL Dislikes lime. 

Culture of Annual Species: Sow seeds i in. deep and i in. apart in April in 
patches where required to flower. Thin seedlings in May to 6 to 12 in. aparL 
Remove seed pods directly they form lo ensure continuous display of flowers. 
Apply stimulants when in flower. Water freely in dry weather. 

Propagation: Perennial species by seeds sown i in. deep outdoors in April, 
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transplanting seedlings into flawering positions June to Aug.; cuttings of young 
growtii taken in M^ch before they become hollow^ and rooted in sandy soil 
in unheated frame. 

Shrubby Spbcies Cultivated: L. arboreus^ * Tree Lupin *, yellow, fragrant, 
summer, 6 to 9 (i., and var. albus^ white; Pqymi, blue, ptnJs, or white with yellow 
blotch, spring, to 8 ft., California. 

Herbaceous Species Cultivated: L. nooikaunrisy blue, purple, and yellow, 
summer, 1 ft., N. America; pol^phyllusy ‘ Perciuital Lupin blue, summer, 3 to 
6 ft., California, and vars. atbas, wlutc, rostus. pink. There are also many named 
vars. to be found in trade iists. 

Annual Specjes Cultivated: L. dtnsiftorus (syn. L. A/mrtdni), yellow, fragrant, 
Aug., Q ft., California; Hartwegiu blue, white, and rose, Aug. to Sept., 2 to 3 ft., 
Mexico; hirsuOssimiiSy reddish-purple, July, g in., California; hirfuius^ blue and 
while, July to Aug., to 2^ fL, M^it. Region; iu/ruf, yellow, June to Aug., 
I to 2 ft., S. Europe; fnutebUis^ white, blue, and yellow, fragrant, summer, 3 to 
4 fL, Colombia, and var. Cruckshankniy violet and purple; ruzmu, lilac and blue, 
summer, i ft., California; pubaunSy violet blue and white, July to Sept., i# cu 3 
ft., Mexico and Guatemala, and vars. aibocceew^usy atmoecinmsy DuntuHiiy eUganSy 
sptdosusy suptrbusy tricolor y etc.; subcarnosusy blue and yellow, summer, 1 ft., 1 ex as. 

Lorofuam (Floating Water Plantain) — Alismacoae. Dainty aquatic for shallow 
water, pond edges or submerged in aquarium. 

Culture: Soil, indiiTercnt. Plant, spring. 

Propagation: Division, 

^ Species Cultivated: JL naians (syn. Elismo naions)y i to 2 in., white nowers, 
tiny leaves, Europe. 


Lttznla — Jwtccceao, Ornamental hardy grass-like plants. 

Cultum: Any reasonable soil. Position, in sun or semi-shade, on dryisb 
banks or by stream-side. 

Propagation: By seeds; division of old plants in spring or autumn. 

Species Cultivated: L. merime, ornamental grass-like tufts, 1 to 2 ft., Europe' 
nwea, flower heads creamy-white, summer, 9 in., Europe. * 

LycMte— A terralrial and epiphytic genus (oAen on rocks), not 
large but of p-cat importance. The majority have beautiful flowers. All w of 
easy culuvaUon. Stout, ovoid pseudo-bulbs, scapes single-flowered, freely pro- 
oSiei Leaves pUcate, deciduous in some species, nearly so in 

fibrous 1 ^, with a UtUe sphagnum moss and findv 
^ added; if in quantity, use more potsherds'! 
^ necessary, m spring. As with all plicat^leaved 

fading m summer. Wheneyer weather allows, admit air at mght. in reason bv 

mature in autumn and then be ex^cd to full lighL 
^ especiaUy to deciduoE? \V^t« S 

tenap. 50 . If dry they will withstand lower, but at 50* a slight humiditv can“h^ 

° draught but air freely without losing humidity. When wowths first 
cogence, water ^rouenUy but thoroughly, fi^Iy in su^er 

whitish, spotted, flushed W, lirwhiS. 
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Y^attca, orange-yellow, wth a sanguineous blotch at base of lip, sometimes 
fragrant, spring, summer, Guatemala; Deppei (syn. L. MaxiUaria), green red- 
spotted, white, hp yellow, winter, spring, Mexico; Dyeriana, plant Sid flowen 
pendent green, hp fringed, summer, Peru; fuhescens, large, yellowish-brown lip 
orangc-bro%^, fringed, summer, various, Colombia; giganUa, large, olive green, 
lip chocolate, orar^e-yellow, margins denticulate, summer, various, Ecuador* 
grcenish-white, ivory white, hp margins shortly fimbriate, autumn, Brazil’ 
Peru, Ecuador; laswglossa, sepals red-brown, petals yellow, mid-lobe of lip 
woolly haired, winter, spring, Guatemala; Uucanilui. greenish, creamy white, 
variable, various, Costa Rica; loeusta, green, lip margin with short white hairs 
spring, summer, Peru; Umgucapa, green, scapes 2 ft. high, spring, various, rare* 
Lusnanu^ a natural hybrid, spring, Guatemala; macrobulbon, much larger than L. 
enunta, yellow to orange-yellow, tinged green, spring, summer, Colombia; 
nu^ophylla (syn. L. plana), greenish, shaded red, petals white, rose spotted lip 
white crimson-spotted, variable, spring, various. Brazil. Peru; Skinneri (syn. 
Maxdlaria 5 'iin/irn), variable, very beautiful, large, sepals whitish, rose-flushed 
petals rose, hp flushed rose to purple, the vars. are endless, colour from pure 
white to crimson, winter, spring. Guatemala. 


Lychnis (Campion)— Ca^v)pAj 7 /a«ae. Hardy annuals and perenniab. By some 
authors certain species are placed in separate genera; Mclandrium, Vbcaria and 
Agrostemma. 

Culture op Perennial Species: Soil, light rich loam for L. alpina-, open, 
dr>ish beds, borders or banks for other species. Plant, Oct. and Feb. to May. 
Cut down flower stems of L. chalcedonica and L. alba in Oct. or Nov. Top-dress 
border species with well-decayed manure in March or April. Apply weak liquid 
manure occasionally to border species when in flower. LiA and replant border 
species every other year. 

Culture op Annual Species: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny beds or edgings 
to or masses Id borders. Sow in Nlarcb or April for summer. Sept, for spring 
flowering. 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in light soil in sunny position outdoors 
m March or April, transplanting seedlings into flowering position Aug. to Nov*j 
division of perennials, Sept, to Dec. and Feb. to ApiiL 

Perennial Species Cultivated: L. alba (syns. L. vespertina^ Melandrium alburn)^ 
• White Campion’, whit^ May to Aug., 3 fL, Britain; alpina (syn. Viscaria alpina)^ 
rosy pink, summer, 6 in., Europe (Br.); ArkwrightHy scarlet, summer, ij ft., 
hybrid; chaU^donUcy * Scarlet Lychnis* or ^Jerusalem Cross’, scarlet, summer, 
3 ft., Russia, and vars. alba^ white, and fiort^pUnay double; Coronaria (syn. Agros* 
temma Coronaria) ^ * Rose Campion crimson, July and Aug., 2 to 3 ft., S. Europe, 
and vars. atros^^uinea, crimson red, alboy white, and Jlort^pUm, red; dioica (syns, 
Mclandrium dioicumy rubrwn and ^Ivestrt)^ * Red Campion purple, rose, summer, 
3 ft., Britain; Flos^cuadi (syn- A. Flos^cuadi)y ‘ Ragged Robin rose, May and 
June, X to 2 ft., Britain, and double vslt. Jlore^pleno; Fhs^Joois (syn. A.Ftos^Jovis)^ 
bright pink, summer, li to 2 ft., Europe; ^gensy vermilion, May to Sept., 6 to 
I a in., Siberia; HaagcanCy scarlet, summer, 9 to 12 in,, hybrid; Viscaria (syn, 
V. viscasa), * German Catchfly reddish-purple, summer, x ft-, Europe (Br.), and 
vars. spUndenSy red, albay whitCy Jlore^pUno, rose, double. 

Annual Species Cultivated: L- Coelt-rosa (syn. AgrosUmma Coclurosa)y * Rose 
of Heaven *, rose and purple, summer, x ft-, Levant, and vars. alboy white, 
ksrrmsinay red, and oeulaia, purple-eyed. 


Lyciom (Box -thorn) — Solanaccae. Hardy erect and climbing deciduous flowering 
thruhs with branches more or less spiny. First introduced late seventeenth 
centxiry. 

Culture Soil, ordinary. Position, not worthy of place of importance, but 
useful for dry poor soil, and especially seaside clifls, quite attractive when berrying 
well. Plant, Oct. to Feb. Prune, Oct. to Feb., removing weak shoots entirely 
and shortening vigorous ones a little. 
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Hedge Culture: Trench ground two spits deep and 3 ft. wide. Plant 12 in. 
apart in single rows, OcL to Feb. Trim into shape, June and July. 

Propagation: By cuttings of firm shoots, 6 to 8 in. long, inserted in ordinary 
soil in shady position in Sept, or Oct.; layering shoots, spring; by removing 
suckers with roots attached, Oct. to Feb. 

Species' Cultivated: ehwnse, ‘Common Box-thorn’, ‘Duke of Argyll’s Tea- 
tree purple and yellow, stimmer, 10 to 12 ft., succeeded by scarlet berries, 
China; L. hatiinifotium, lilac-purple. May to July, 8 to 9 ft., S.E. Europe and W. 
Asia; pallidum, green and purple, June to July, 5 to 6 ft.. South-eastern U.S.A. 

Lycopersicon (Tomato) — Solanaceat. Tender perennials treated as half-hardy 
annuals. ' 

Culture Outdoors: Set out plants, in early June, in the open. Plant 18 in 
apart With separate stakes, remove all side shoots and stop when four trusses 
form^. Bush vars. may grow freely, planted 3 ft. apart. Water freely and feed 
weekly vwth tomato fertiliser after first fruits set. Gather remaining fruit in late 
bept. and npen mdoors. 

CULTURE IN Frai^ AND CLopiEs: Set out plants first week in May, choosing 
short-jointed vars. Either tram them horizontally along stakes or remove protection 
when planes grow. 

Culture IN Heated Houses: May be grown in borders, troughs, boxo or pots 
Compost, five parts good turfy loam, one pan well-decayed stable manure to 
which IS added I lb. wh of Ime, hoof and horn, sulphate of potash and bonemeal 

supplied with roots about lo weeks after 
«»wing. Suke or tie to strings. Water in and keep soil moist; when fruit is set. 

H should^ 60 ' a^ 

from i!mt t by day. Set^it by damping overhead in the mid-morning 

from time first floweis open. Feed with tomato fertiliser weekly after fruits set 

® and at night whL tem^rScTi 

i^y time when mght temp, of 60“ can be maintained, avoiding 
short dull ^ys of November and December. Sow in sterilised compost wa^ 

mth other spec.es to produce heavy cropping. dw2f and Icaf-mouiyreristan?^ 

wS^SaiS“a parts loam, peat, limestone and 

Wardian cases ^^are ^ or in beds in 

Feb. to April. WateV SeWwLS m W baskets. Pol or plant, 

once or twice daily April to Sent. ^ niodcrately aitenvards* Syringe 

Sept. 65^ to 

In wardian cases: compost, two parts oeat I'^r * weather. 

^ division, Feb. to April. 

w. Indies; or “ore. India; taxifolium 
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Hardy Regies CoLTryATKo: L. Btllardiert, free-growing creeper, New Zealand: 
claialum, Club Moss , Stag s-horn Moss creeping, Britain; complamUum, fan- 
like growth, N. America; lucidulum, grows erect to 6 to 8 in., glossy green N 
America; Selago, ‘ Fir Club Moss 3 in., Britain; tristachyum, creeping, Europe.* 

Lycoris — Anuuyllidactae. Greenhouse flowering bulbs. First introduced mid- 
eighteenth century. 

Culturb: Compost, two parts sandy loam, one part equal proportions of leaf- 
mould and cow manure. Pot dry bulbs Sept, to Dec., afterwards repotting 
^nually immediately after flowering. Bury bulbs about two-thirds of their 
depth. Water moderately from time flowers show till leaves appear, then freely 
keep quite dry after leaves fade. Temp., Sept, to April 55* to 65^. Place pots 
from April to Sept, in lights sunny, cool position. 

Propagation: By offsets, treated as bulbs, Sept, to Dec. 

Species Culttvated: aur^a (syn. Amaryllis aurea)^ * Golden Lily \ yellow, 

Aug,, 1 to 2 ft., China; radiala (syn. J^trine japonica and Amaryllis radiata)^ 
scarlet, June, i8 in., China and Japan, and vars. alba, while, and varugalCj 
crimson and white; sanguima^ crimson, summer, 2 ft., Japan; squamigera, rosy 
lilac, fragrant, summer, 2 ft., Japan. 


Lygod i u m (Climbing FtTu)—Schiz<uac^as, Stove and greenhouse climbing 
ferns, deciduous and evergreen. Fronds slender, twining, divisions lingula te or 
palmate. First introduced late eighteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts peat, loam, sand and charcoal. Position, 
well-drained pots or beds in shade with fronds twined round sticks, pillars, string 
or trellis. Plant or pot, Feb. to April. Water freely Feb. to Oct., moderately 
afterwards. Temp, stove species, Sept, to March 55* to 65®, March to Sept. 65® 
to 75 ®> greenhouse, Sept, to March 45® to 50®, March to Sept. 55® to 65®, 

Propagation: By spores sown on surface of fine sandy peat under bell-glass in 
temp. 75® to 85® any time; division of plants at potting time. 

Stove Species Cultivated: L. circinaium (syn. dUhatomum), Trop. Asia; 
utiadatim, Polynesia. 

Greenhouse Species Cultivated: L, japonkxtm^ E. Asia; palmatwn, U. States; 
scandens, the most generally grown species, £. Asia, 

Lyonia — Ericauoi. Hardy deciduous flowering shrub of no great garden merit* 
First introduced mid-eighteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, peaty. Position, moist, shady borders. Plant, Sept, to Nov« 
and Feb. to April. Pruning unnecessary. 

Propagation: By seeds sown on surface of sandy peat under bell-glass in shade 
in cold frame or greenhouse in Oct. or April; layering shoots, Sept, or Oct. 

Species Cultivated: L. ligustriruif white, June, 4 to 8 ft., N. America. See 
also Leucothoe. 


liyre Flower, see Dumtra spectabilis^ 

Lysimachia (Loosestrife) — Primulactoi. Hardy herbaceous perennials. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary rich. Position, moist shady borders or mai^ins of 
ponds, etc. Plant, Oct. to April. Cut down flower stems of tall kinds in Nov. 

Culture of Creeping Jenny in Pots: Compost, two parts good soil or loam, 
one part leaf-mould, decayed manure or compost and one part sand. Position, 
well-drained pots or baskets suspended m shady window or cool greenhouse. 
Pot, March to May. Water freely April to Sept., moderately afterwards. 
Propagation: By division of plants in spring or autumn. 

Species Cultivated: L. atropurpurea^ red, summer, to 2 ft., Greece; cUthroid^^ 
white, July to Sept., 3 ft., China, Japan; Ephemerum^ white, summer, 3 ft., Mcdit. 
Region; Forturuiy white, summer, li ft., China, Japan; Mummulariay ‘ Creeping 
Jenny \ * Moneywort *, yellow, summer, creeping, Britain; phyllouphalay yellow, 
summer, 1 ft., China; punctata (syn. L. X}tTtxcxHatQ)y yellow, summer, 2 to 3 ft., 
Britain; thynifloray yellow, June to July, 3 ft., Britain, Asia, N. America; 
vulgorisy * Yellow Loosestrife \ yellow, July to Aug., 3 ft, Britain, Europe, Asia. 
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LysioDotus — G^sntnac 4 <u. Dwarf evergreen shrub. 

Culture: Soil, deep, cool^ lime- free, composed princrpally of peat or wdl- 
rotted leaf-iDould. Position, cool, semi-shaded aspect or alpine house. 
Propagation: By cuttiiigs made of half-ripened growths in late summer. 
Species Cultivated: L. paudjlorus, white and lavender, late summer, 6 to 9 in., 
Japan. 

Lythrom (Loosestrife) — Lytkx^iceat^ Hardy herbaceous and shrubby perennials. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, moist shady borders or margins of ponds or 
streams. Plant, Oct. or Feb. to April. Cut down flower stems in Nov. Water 
freely In dry weather. Top-dress with well-decayed manure, March or April. 
Lift, divide, and replant every third year. 

Propagation: By division of plants, Oct. or April. 

Species Cultivated: £. alaium^ purple, July to Oct., 2 to 4 ft-, N. America; 
Salicaria^ * Purple Loosestrife \ reddish-purple, July, 3 to 4 ft., Britain, and vars. 
roseum, super bum and U>»rutUosum\ virgatumf purple, summer, 3 ft., Europe. 


Maackia — Legiminosoi. Hardy deciduous flowering tree of little garden merit. 
First introduced mid-ninctccnth century. 

Culture: Soil, loamy. Position, sunny shrubberies. Plant, Nov. to Feb. 
Propagation: By seeds sown in well-drained pans in temp. 55® to 60® during 
Feb. Of March; cuitiogs of roots placed in pans in similar temp, and at same 
season. 

Species Cultivated: Af. emurensis (syn. Cladrasiis omur^nsis)^ white, July to 
Aug., 15 to 40 fe, Manchuria and Japan. 

Maoe, sec Myristica; Reed*, sec Typha tatifclia. 

Mackaya — Acanthatuu, Grccohouse deciduous flowering shrub. First intro* 
duced mid-nine teen th century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts fibrous loam, one part dried cow manure, haU^ 
^arp silver sand. Position, light airy greenhouse. Pot, March. Prune 
aft^ flowermg, shortening ^oou to 2 or 3 in. Water freely March to Sept., 
m^erately Sept. u> Nov., keep quite dry Nov. to March. Temp., April to Oct. 
55 to 65% Oct. to April ^5’ to 55^ ^ 

Propagation: By cutUngs inserted singly in 2 in. poU filled with sandy soil, 
June to Aug. Transfer to 5 in. pots when rooted. Prune closely in April and shift 

into 0 and 10 in. pots. Plants flower when two to three years old 

Species Coe^ated: Af. bella (syn. Ao'jutsia bclla), lilac, veined purple, April 
to June, 4 to 6 ft.. Natal. x- r 


M^WiiA—Eru^ae. Greenhouse trailing evergreen flowering shrubs. First 
mtroduced nud-nmeteenth century. 

turfy loam, peat and sand. Position, well- 
pooping over front of staging, or in suspended baskets, 
freely March to Sept., moderately after^vards. 

W to iSS*45'^T55"‘° =5° <• 65-. 

“V4!=-8~r 

l^cleaya— Hardy herbaceous perennials. Sometimes included in 

• f “t^oduced late eighteenth century. “‘^l^ded m 

Propaoatioh: By cuttiags of young shoots growing out of axils of leaves, inserted 
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55 “ under beU^lass, June to Au?.- bv sucker, 
Spe^^^?^atS by root cutiines in u-inter. 

>-cUo^v-i5h buff, j Joi 6 ’to 7 ft.. N.'cST’ 

IVUclura— .\Wr<2e. Hardy deciduous spiny tree. Flowers, yellowish ereen. 
mcoii^picuous. hexes ^rne on separate trees. Fruit, round, golden yeUowTto 

country-. Leaves. cgg-slJped, bnght CT^ltn. 
U ^ used for longbou-s. First introduced early nineteenth cenu^. ^ 

Pla^L OrT^o^F^K ordmar>-. Posiuon, in open, sheltered shrubberies or hedges, 
(Jet, to Feb. Prune into shape when necessary, Nov. to Feb. 

^ be trenched two 

spi^ deep and 3 ft. wide. Tnm into shape, Julv and Vov 

piS™" OcTTo Mar3;'“^’ ® ® "• '“S’ 

CuL-m-ATEo: M. pomijera (s>u. -V/. auraniiaea), ' Osage Orange ’, 20 to 
40 It., •>. Amenca. ® 


^ ^'phNtic genus of dwarf habit, pseudt^bulbs 
sm^I, the usually p>cndulous inflorescence from ihcir bases. 

CvLTtTtE: Compost and general conditions as for Oncidiums. pans or small 
^kcis are suitable. Posiuon near the glass but careful shading is necessary. 
} he wmter r«^ mi^t not be sex crc, but watering should be far less frequent than 
mummer. The CatiJc;>-a house gives the requisite temp. 

Propagation: By di\ision of the plants in spring. 

^ Species Cui.TTN-ATE»: M. luUscau. yellowish -green, marked with red-brow-n on 
inner ^ac«, summer, autumn, Florida, W. Indies; mod^jia (s>-n. Serastylis 
mocfsta)^ red-brown, margined yellow, lip whitish, purple streaked, spring, 
summer, Brazil; trianAra^ greenish, purplish-red, lip yellowish, purple streak^ 
spring, summer, Surinam, Guiana. 


I^crozamia— Greenhouse evergreen perennials with feather- 
shaped, green leaves. Fii^t introduced early nineteenth centurv-. 

Cvxtxre: Compost, equal parts peat, loam and sand. Position, well-drained 
pots, in light greenhouse, shaded from sun. Pot, Feb. or March. Water freely 
April to Oct., moderately afterwards. S>Tinge daily April to Sept. Temp., 
March to Sept. 6o® to 70®, SepL to March 53* to 60®. 

Propagation": By seeds sown in sandy peat in temp. 75® in hlarcb; division of 
plants in March; ofl^U in Feb. or March. 

Species Cultivated: \t. Frdrm, ‘ Swan River Fern Palm *, W. Australia; 
Hopdy Australia; Perqffskyana^ ' Giant Fern Palm % Australia; Unui/oHOy 
Australia. 


Madagascar Jasmine, see Sup/umotis fioTxbwxdA\ -Lace Plant, sec Aponogetn 
fmi 5 tralis\ -Periwinkle, sec I Wtf rosea, 

Madeira Vine, see Boussingaultia baselloiAes, 

Madia — Compositor. Hardy annuals. First introduced late eighteenth century. 
Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, shady borders. 

Propacatios: By seeds sown i in. deep in April in patches w'here required to 
flower, thinning out seedlings when 2 in. high, to 3 in. apart. 

Species Cultivated: Af. eUgans^ yellow, Aug., i ft., N.W, America; saiira^ 
yellow, Aug., I ft., Chile. 

Madwort, see A]>3 suiil 

Magnolia — Magnoliaerae. Hardy deciduous and e\" er gr een flowering tree s and 
shrubs. Contrary to popular belief there arc many kinds of easy culture suitable 
for small gardens, which flower when quite small. First introduced sc\'eniecDih 
century. 

Grjf.vhouse Cultx re: Compost, two parts sandy loam, one part peat or leaf- 
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mould and sand. Position, w«ll*drained pots or tubs, or against walls in sunny 
greenhouse. Pot or plant, March. Water freely in summer, moderately other 
Umes. Syringe daily March to Sept. Temp, for forcing, 55* to 65*. Prune 
straggling shoots into shape, March or April. M. Campbellii, SoiUangeana and 
sUUata are suitable for greenhouse culture. 

CuLTU^: Soil, rich, deep, sandy loam, mulch annually with peaty compost 
until established. Position, sheltered parts of lawn or pleasure garden, or against 
south or south-west walls, evergreen kinds against south or west walls. Plant, 
March or April. When necessary prune evergreen species in spring, deciduous 
spMies after flowering. Protect evergreen species in very severe weather. 

_ Propagation: By seeds in well-drained sandy soil in cold frame or greenhouse 
or autumn; layering in summer or autumn; grafting in heat in July or 

Species Cultivated: M. acwninala, ‘ Cucumber Tree greenish-yellow, red 
ftuits. quick growing, 60 to 90 ft.. Eastern N. America; Ctmtpbetlii, clear rose- 
pink 8 m. flower in March, vigorous but slow to flower, to over 100 ft.. Himalala • 
dmudata (syn. M. tonspicua), ‘ Yulan wliite, March to May. fragrant, ->0 ft.. 
Chma; Kobus white. April, quick grotving, 30 to 60 ft., Japan; moHicomata, 
P";’ nowers when young, large tree, Himalaya; obovata (syn. M. 

fragrant, June, to 50 ft., Japan; salicifolia, white, 
April, distinct narrow foliage, 15 to 20 ft., Japan; Suboldii (syn. M. parviflera), 

-1 ‘'«o‘re. fragrant. May to August, flowering whra 

young, e«iJy and Korea; nmnns, white, crimson centre, fragrant, 

suiter, to 20 ft., W. China; Soulangeana, white, purple stained without, flooring 

spreading, hybrid, to 20 ft., and vars. alba, wS? 
Lmui, rosy purple, nigrj, while suined deep wine, slow growing easv for 
garden,; r.r«ara, whi.e fading pint, ^?arch, AprU, v5y f"l’ SowLiS 
^vr®’ * T sro'ving to 15 ft., Japan; tripetala. ' Umbrella Tree ”, creaSy 
wh ? -"“"r’ 3 ” f>- N. America; 

wh e ''*1'^ fragrant. May to July, Japanese hybrid; WiU^L 

centre, June to July, ao ft.. W. Cliina; virginuma (syn M 

Evergreen SPEcres Cultivated: M. Detavayi, creamy white Tune reonire* 

Culttjre: As Berberis, 

Propagation: Vegetative. 

6 — >y -.^reen. .0 

MaBogany, see Swietenia. 

included in Ure 

tiv^™ 3 umUe‘f„ 5 °a^.®"‘‘'"- “ Sround cover, ha, airrae- 

By “CC*. -ncke„. layer, and cu.ting. of half-ripe wood under 

winre'rTolo'SS^*!^”^ ’fof ^ 

Himalaya; pinnate (syn. M. fascullaris) iLc a toller Af to lo ft., 

foliage, to 12 ft., Western N. America. ^ sea-green 
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Maiantliemum — Lxliacea^, Hardy herbaLCeous percnniaJ. Leaves and habit 
ainilar to the Lily of the Valley. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary rich. Position, shady borders in the open or under 
shrubs. Plant, Sept, and Oct. Water freely in dry weather. 

Propagation: By division of creeping rootstocks in Sept, or April. 

Species Cxjltivated: M, bifolium (syn* A/. Corwalluria^ Smilucina bifolia), white. 
May, 6 in., N. Europe. 

Maiden’s Wreath, see Francoa. 

Maid*of«the*Mist, see Gladiolus primulinus* 

Maidenhair Fern, see Adiantxim; -Spleenwort, see AspUnium TrichoTnanos; 
-Tree, see Cingko biloba. 

Maize, see ^ea Mays. 

Majorana (Marjoram)— Perennial herbs and sub-shrubs with aromatic 
foliage. 

Culture op Sweet Marjoram: Soil, ordinary, rich. Position, sunny border. 
Gather shoots when coming into flower, dry in shade and store for winter use. 
Culture op Pot or Common Marjoram: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny. 
Propagation: Sweet Marjoram: Sow seeds -A* ui- deep in light soil in shallow 
boxes in temp. 55^ to 65* in March, transplanting seedlings when a in. high to 
6 in. apart in rows g in. apart in April outdoors. CtHnmon or Pot Marjoram: 
By seed in sunny position outdoors in March or April: division of roots March 
or ApriL 

Species Cultivated: M, horUnsis (syn. Origanum Majorana), * Sweet Marjoram 
purple or white, summer, to 2 ft., Europe; OnxUs, ‘ Common * or ‘ Pot Mar- 
joram white, summer, i ft, S.E. Europe. 

Malay Apple, see Eugenia malaccensis* 

Malcomia — Cruciferoi. Hardy annual. First introduced early eighteenth 
century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, edging to sunny beds, masses on sunny 
borders, or on banks or rockeries. Sow seeds for summer flowering in. deep 
in March, April, May or June where plants are required to grow, and similar 
depth in Sept, for flowering in spring. 

Pot Culture: Compost, any good soil. Position, in 5 in. pots, well drained, 
in cold, sunny greenhouse or window. Sow seeds ^ in. deep in above pots in 
March, April or May. Water moderately when first sown, freely when in full 
growth. Thin seedlings to ^ in. apart when 1 in. high. 

Species Cultivated: M. marilima, * Virginia Stock various colours, summer, 
6 in., S. Europe. 

Male Fern, see Dryopteris Filix^mas. 

Mallow, sec Malva; Rose-, see Hibiscus; Tree-, see Lavatera. 

Malope — Malvacecu. Hardy annuals. First introduced early eighteentii century. 

Culture: Soil, rich ordinary. Position, sunny beds, or in masses in borders. 
Water freely in dry weather. Apply stimulants occasionally when plants show 
flower. 

Propagation: By seeds sown t in. deep in pots or boxes of light soil in temp. 
50® in March, transplanting into flowering positions in May or June; or by seeds 
sown i in. deep and 4 to 6 in. apart where required to grow, in Api^ or May. 

Species Cultivated: M. trifida, purple, summer, a to 3 ft., Spain, and vars. 
alba, white, grandiflora, crimson. 

Malpighia — Malpightauod. Stove evergreen flowering shrubs or small tr^^* 
Some species cultivated for their cherry-like fruits. First introduced early eigh- 
teenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts sandy loam and fibrous peat. Fositi^i, well-* 
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drained pots in stove or planted out in border of weU-drained soil in warm green-* 
house. Pot*grown specimens should be watered freely March to Oct., moderately 
anerwards. 

Propagation: By half*ripcncd cuttings inserted in sandy soil in propagating 
frame with bottom heat during summer, or under bell-glass with bottom heat. 
^J^g^utumn or spring. Temp., March to Oct. 65® to 75®, Oct. to March 

Spec^ Cirt.TrvAraD: M. eoedg^a, pale pink, June to Aug., 2 ft., W. Indies; 
glaifra, Barbados Cherry , purpIish-rose, March to Sept., 8 to 12 ft., Trop. 

^enca; pink March to July, 10 ft., Venc2uela; ureru, pink, June to 

Oct., 3 10 5 fc, W. indies. 


^"a SL frui, -bearing 

^LTTJRE OP Apple; Soil, deep loam. Position, open or sheltered gardens, 
^ed on walls fen^, etc. Plant. Nov. to March. Distance for planting’ 

pUlars, 5 ft.; bush-trained trees, 12 ft; pyil- 
12 ft., fan-tramed trees, 15 ft.; espaliers, 18 ft.; standards, 21 to 24^ 

P>T^ds, 5 ft.; bush-trained, 2* ft. Mode of bearing: *On 
fomed on older branches and base of shoots of previous year’s growth 
nS growth buds by their plumpnL and^ound- 

T.^' ^ pruning for trained trees; shorten side shoots 4 to 6 in. during 

July and Aug.; ^ve the leader unpruned. Secure to the wall suitablv 
yc^g shoots of f^-tiain^ trees to^orm future branch^, aS 

no summer pruning. VVinter 
shortened? CwS'IeaS^of growth which is not 

m OcL or Nov. Gather fiiit when unfruitful trees 

horizontal posidon, it readily parts from^® « ^tore^^H ^*1^“ ^ vertical to a 
room. Manuring; ApdIv rotted otore m dark, cool, frost-proof 

branch spread in^r^J^S^d dS^it of 

fertUiseis with rega?dto condidL oftheTtL 

potash if leaves appear dried out Nitrogen to encourage growth, 

balanced mixture would be t lb sulnhate broj^ margins. A good 

p.%7o .ts. 

Root Stocks: budd«f in Ju^T^a!^ ^ 7 ^ « autSiS 

? 5 ^?v'^®‘°‘^°f^o^^ournumt^edhv S!?i»x^?“ “ April. 

M IX Jaune de Metz, vc^dwaS for Station Sre: 

M VII senu-dwarfing. uLl for^^ 5 -" restricted fonmi 

Broadlbaf. 1^ .riiabl. U.„ M !l. M 
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vigorous stock suitable for standard trees; Mailing Crab C. another suitable 
Vigorous stork for standard trees. * 

Sptcits CuLTi\Ari.D: A/, pimila (syns. A/. ^Ivestris, M. communis, Pyrus 
Malus), fruiu culUvated m many orchard vars., to 40 ft. or more 

c.uropc, \V . ^sia. ^ 


Ornamental Species Cultivated: M. adjlrvi^ms, many forms of crab apple, 
some of them hybrids with A/, pumtla; airosangutnca, rose-purple, 18 ft., hybrid: 
barcala, Siberian Cr^ Apple white or pinkish, fruit yellow and red, to 40 ft 
Siberia; cc^onan^ ‘ Garl^d Crab Apple*, rose to white, sweet-scented, fruit 
yellow, hard, aetd, to 30 ft.. United States; fioribunda, rose-red changing to while, 
fruit red, to 25 ft., Japan or China, and var. SchtuUckeriy pale pink, semi -double 

Apple*, deep rose, fruit purple! 
to 18 lu, Chma, and v&c. ParkmanUy double; ioenns, white or pink, fruit greenish, 
30 It., N, Amenca; prunifolia^ white, fruit yellow or red, 15 to 20 ft., N.E. Asia 
and var. Rinkii, pink, fruit red; pumila and vars. Nudzweiikyana, deep red, fruit 
skin and flcsh-purplc-red, bark and leaves reddish, paradisiaca, * Paradise Apple *, 
shrubby form; purpurea, leaves purple when young, fruit small, purple, 15 to 
20 ft., hybrid, and vars, alderthamensisy partly double, light red, fruit purple-red, 
dark crimson, small red fruits, brown-red leaves; Sargentii, white, 
Iruit dark red, 6 ft., Japan; Sieboldii, pink, small red or yellowish fruits, 
«5 ft-. Japan, var. arborescens, white, to 30 ft.; spectabilis, showy, pink, fruit 
yellow, to 25 ft., China; (onngoides, creamy white, fruit yellow and reddish, 
25 ft., China; jnmnanensis, white, fruit red, leaves orange and red in autumn, 
to 25 ft., W. China, and var. Veiuhii, white, fruit red spotted white« 


NfaJva (Mallow) — Malvaceae, Hardy annual and perennial flowering plants. 

Culture of Perennial Species: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny or partially 
shaded beds or borders. Plant, Oct. or Nfarch. Mulch with manure in autumn. 

Culture of Aknual Species: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny. Plant, May 
or June. 

Propagation: Annual species by seeds sown 4 in. deep in light, sandy soil in 
temp. 55^ in March or April; perennial species by seeds sown similarly, or by 
cuttings inserted in cold frame in July or Aug. 

Annual Species Cultivated: A/, crupa, white and purple, summer, 3 to 6 ft., 
F-urope; ^Ivestris, purple-rose, summer, 2 to 3 ft., Europe, biennial usually 
grown as annual, var. mauritianay purple, summer, 3 to 4 ft. 

Pfre.nnial Species Cultivated: M. AUea, rosy purple, summer, 4 ft., Europe, 
best grown as an ^nual; moschata^ ‘ Musk Mallow *, rose, summer, 3 ft., Britain, 
and var. alba, white. See also Malvastrum. 


Malvastnun (False Mallow)— Hardy perennials. First introduced 
early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny rockeries for dwarf species; sunny 
well-drained borders for tall species. Plant, Oct. or March. Protect in severe 
winters with a layer of cinder ashes or leaf-mould. 

Propagation: By seeds sown 4 in. deep in light, sandy soil in temp. 55® in 
March or April; cuttings inserted in cold frame in July or Aug. 

SPECtES Cultivated: A/, coccimum, scarlet, July to Sept., 6 in., U. States; 
Cilliesiiy red, summer, 6 in., S. America; laltritium (syn. Malva laUrilia), salmon- 
pink, summer, 1 ft., Uruguay. 

Malvaviscus — Afalvaceae, Greenhouse evergreen shrubs. First introduced early 
eighteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, nvo parts fibrous loam, one part fibrous peat and leaf- 
mould with a liberal admixture of broken charcoal and silver sand. Positon, well- 
drained pots or border in warm greenhouse. Pot or plant during spring. Prune 
into shape after flowering. Water moderately Oct. to March, freely at other 
times. Temp., hfarch to Sept. 65*^ to 75% Sept, to March 55® to 65®. 

Propagation: By cuttings of side shoots inserted in sandy soil under bell-glass 
or in propagating case in heat, spring or summer. 
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Species Cui^tivated: Af. arbor fus, scarlet, summer, 12 fL, S. America; Cm-* 
zaUU, scarlet, winter, 10 to 15 ft., Mexico. 

Mammillaria — C<utac 4 ai, Greenhouse succulent perennials. Flowers generally 
expanding about 1 1 a.m. and closing at 1 p.m.; somewhat fugitive. Stems leafless, 
cylindrical or globular, bearing small tubercles or teats crowned with rosettes or 
stars of spines evenly spaced over their surface. First introduced late seven** 
teenth century. 

Cxn.tVR£: Compost, equal parts sandy loam, rough old mortar and pounded 
bricks. Position, sunny, air> greenhouse or window. Pot, March or April, in 
well-drained pots just large enough to accommodate roots. Repot every third or 
fourth year only. Water moderately March to Sept., once a fortnight, Sept, to 
Dec., none afterwards. Syringe on evenings of warm days June to Sept. Apply 
soot*water to healthy plants June to Sept. Ventilate fredy in summer. Temp,, 
March to Sept. 60^ to 70^, Sept, to March 50^ to 55°. 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in well*drained pans or pots of sandy 
soil in temp. 75^ in March, keeping soil moderately moist; by cuttings of the lops 
of the plants inserted in small pots of sandy, gritty compost in spring; by grafting 
00 Cerms spedossimus at any time. 

Species Cultivated: M, comprtssa (syn. M. axtgularis)^ rosy purple, sunder, 4 
to 8 in., Mexico; idanaria, rose, summer, 6 in., Mexico; elongaia (syn. At 
SuUa-aurala), yellow, summer, 3 in., Mexico; ficribw%da^ rose, summer, 5 in., 
Chile; gminispina (syn. Af. purple, June, 6 to 12 in., Mexico; Haagfana^ 

cam^e rose, June, 4 in., Mexico; multutps, yellow and red, summer, 1 ft., 
Modco; Pfeumanmanay rose, summer, 6 in., Mexko; puUhroy rose, June, 4 in., 
Mexico; pyataaaiihay yellow, July, 6 in., Mexico; SduUuisdy while and rose, 
fumm», 4 in., Mcxito; Schiidrana^ white, summer, 3 in., Mexico; sempmiviy 3 
in., Mexico; spinosissima (syn. A, Sixnguinea)^ crimson, June, 6 in., Mexico; 
utraemthoy rose, July, 3 in., Mexico; tt^butaiOy yellow, June, M«ico; undnaia. 


May, Mexico; ^u£<arinianay pur^e, May and June, 3 in,, Mexico. 

M a mm oth Tree of California, sec SiquaiadmJrpn giganUttnu 

Mandevilla — ApocynauM. Greenhoxise floweri^ deciduous Fjj3t 

introduced early nineteenth century. 

CutTORB: Compost, equal parts peat and loam, half-part each of sand and 
p^ded charcoaL Poation, wcU-drained beds or borders; shoots trained up 


to K ^ J *• 45 55*. Dec- to Feb. 40* 

to ^ . Prune shoots to wilhm two buds of their base immediately after flowering. 

^^opacation: By se^ sown m pans or bed of sandy peat slightly covered 

^S(^ in a^^. of 65 to 75*. Feb. to April; cuttings of Arm side shoots. 2 to 

* “ sand under bell-glass m temp, of 70* to 85* in summer 

Cultivated: M. Utxm (syn. M. suaoulms), ‘ OiUean Jasmine white 
fragrant, summer, 15 to 30 fL, Buenos Ayres. j«uimc , wmie. 

Hardy p„^a, herb,. Fhy. i..b<alueed 

or wen-drained sunny boifleis. Plant. OcL 

" March; 

'V“srcca diraber. Firs, iaoroduced early 
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CuLT^: Compos^ ^ual parts loam and peat, with a liberal admixture of 
pounded charcoal and silver sand. Position, well-drained pots or beds- shoots 

round pillars, or up rafters. Plant, Feb. to March’ Prune 
slightly aftCT flowering. Water freely March to Sept., moderately afterwIS 
Syringe daily March to Sept. Temp., Feb. to Ocl. 55“ to 65% Oct’! to 

Propagation: By seeds sown in shallow pans of sandy sod, slightly covered 

wth fine soil, and plac^ in temp. 55^ to 65*. Feb. or March; cuttings of young 

shoots, 2 to 3 in. long, inserted in small pots of sandy soil in temp. 6 ^^"^ to 7^® in 
summer. /o 


Speci^ Culttvated: A/, birolor, scarlet and orange, BrazU; glabra, scarlcL 
Aug. to Oct., S. America; inflate, scarlet and orange, March to Dec., 10 to fu 
Paraguay and Uraguay. > 0 


Mangel, Mangold, see Bets vulgaris. 

Mangofiteeo Tree, see Gsreinia Mangastana. 

’M^nihot—Eupkorbiacear. Stove and greenhouse herbs or evei^een shrubs with 
ornamental foliage. Some species of great economic value. First introduced 
early eighteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts fibrous loam, peat and leaf-mould, with sharp 
sand and crushed charcoal added. Position, well-drained pots or tubs in warm 
greenhouse or stove, or planted out in border of well-drained soU. Pot or plant, 
March or April. Water freely March to Sept., moderately afterwards. Keep 
deciduous type dry at roots during winter. Temp., March to Oct. 6 ^'^ to 7*^*. 
Oct. to March 50® to 60®. 

Propagation: By cuttings of firm young shoots inserted in sand or sandy peat 
under bell-glass or in a warm propagating case with bottom heat in spring. 

Speci^ Culttvated: A/, dulcis, shrub to 9 ft. with edible roots, S. America, and 
var. Aipiy Sweet Cassava*; esculents (syn. A/, utilissims), ‘Tapioca*, ‘Cassava*, 
yellowish with attractive foliage, summer, 3 ft., Brazil, and var. varie^ata. a most 
handsome ornamental plant; Cla^iovii, ‘ Ceara Rubber tree to 30 ft., Brazil. 

Manila Hemp, see Musa Uxiilis. 

Maple, see Acer; Flowering •, see Abutilon. 

Maranta— Afijrflfl/arrjr. Stove herbaceous perennials with ornamental foliage. 
First introduced early eighteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts fibrous peat, one part rich loam, one part sand. 
Position, well-drained pots in shady part of stove. Pot, Feb. or March. Water 
abundantly March to Sept., moderately Sept, to Dec., keep nearly dry afterwards. 
Syringe daily March to Sept. Apply weak stimulants occasionally during 
summer. Temp., Feb. to Oct. 65^* to 75®, Oct. to Feb. 55"^ to 65®. Repot annually. 
Propagation: By division of tubers or rhizomes in Feb. or March. 

Species Cultivated: Af. arundinacea, ‘ Arrowroot *, white, to 6 A.* Trop. 
America, and var. variegata, leaves green and white; bicolor, leaves olive green, 
I ft., Brazil; Uuconcura, leaves light green, white, and purple, i ft., Brazil, and 
vars. Kerch/}ifeana, leaves spotted with red, and Massangeana, leaves purple beneath. 
See also Calathea. 


Marattia — Marattiaceae. Greenhouse evergreen ferns with long, feather-shaped 
fronds; leaflets twice or three times divided. First introduced late eighteenth 
century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts peat, one each of loam, leaf-mould and sand. 
Position, large well -drained pots or moist beds. Pot or plant, Feb. or March. 
Shade from sun essential. Water freely March to Oct., moderately afterwards. 
Syringing not required. Temp., Feb. to Oct. 60^ to 70*, Oct. to Feb. 50^ to 60*. 

Propagation: By spores sown on surface of sandy peat in shallow, well-drained 
pans placed under bell-glass in temp. 65^^ to 75^ any time. 
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Species Cultivated: Af. alaiCy Ont. America; ottaxuata (syn. M. Cooperiu 
fronds to 4 ft, New Caledonia; fraxway * Ash Leaf Fern**, fronds to 12 ft, S* 
Africa, M^aya, New Zealand; lixoy large, fleshy fronds, Mexico. 

Mare’s Tail, see Hippuris. 

Marguerite, sec Chryscnihtmtm fntUsuns\ Blue-, see Felicia amelloides; Golden-, 
see Anthemis tmetoria. 

Marigold, see Tagetes; Pot- or Scotch-, see Calendula. 

Marica, see Neomarica. 

Mai^yricarpus — Rosaeeae. Hardy evergreen trailing shrub. First introduced 
early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, equal parts leaf- mould, loam and sand. Position, sunny 
rockery, with shoots trailing over stones. Plant, Feb. to May. 

Propacahon: By seeds sown in. deep in shallow boxes of light, sandy soil in 
cold frame in autumn or spring; cuttings of young shoots, i lo 2 in. long, inserted 
in sandy peat under bell-glass in cold frame in summer; layering branches in 
Sept, or Oct. 

Species Culttvatsd: A/, sttosus^ * Pearl Fruit *, green, summer, berries white, 
prostrate, Chile. 

Marjoram, see Majorana. 


Marmalade Flam, see Achras Z^pota* 

Marrabinm (Horehound)— Hardy perennial medicinal herb. Leaves 
and young shoots used as a popular remedy for coughs. 

C^turb: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny, dry borders. Plant, March or 
April. 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in shady position outdoors, March to 
May; cutu^ inserted in shady border in April; division of roots in March. 
Spects Cultivatrd: M. vulgart, white, June to Sept-, i ft., Britain. 

l^Bh Calla, see •Went, sec Dtyapuris TTulyptms; -Hypericum, 

^ Hy^ocl^s elader, -Mallow, see Althaea officinalis-, -Marigold, see 

and shrubs with large, persistent. 

pin^triy coi^ound leaves and tubular-funnel shaped flowers in panicles. 

C^turr: Compost, ordinary. Position, warm or cool greenhouse. 
Propagation: By seed. ® vu^c 

Aug. to Sept, tree to 35 ft. or more, 
^»^mU~Martyniaeeae. Half-hardy annual. See also IbiccUa and Probos- 

IniS““ «»«. reddish-purple, summer, Gent, America, W. 


Marvel of Pern, see MirahUts JaUpa. 
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scpak are spread and are brightly coloured, the tails on the lower sepals verv 
snort. Variations and ^adations occur throuchout. ^ 

Culture. Compost and general treatment and temp, should be as for Odonto- 
glwunw of the O. <^pum type. As all are pseudo-bulbless, rest is prohibited. 
At no ^nie should the compost be allowed to become really dry. Pans or welU 
drained pots suit the majority. A moist atmosphere should be maintained, 
bhadmg is necessary. The Chimaera section should not fall below 50'' in the 
winter, 55® is better, but during the spring, summer and early autumn the Odonto- 
gJossum house suits. Their flowers are often produced in succession on thin wiry 
peduncles, often laterally inclined, hence small baskets for them arc better than 
pots. If pans are used, slightly mound the compost centrally. Suspend them 
gl^ss, night air should be admitted whenever weather allows. Draughts 
must be avoided. A black smudge sometimes seen, principally on the backs of 
the leaves, is often due to lack of sweet air. A change of p>os]tion often benefits. 
Stale compost may also be the cause. Several hybrids have been raised and a few 
occur naturally. 

Propagation: By division of plants in early spring. 

Species Cultivated: A selection — Af. amebilist orange- red to orange-yellow, 
with enmson veins, tails dull red, spring, summer, Colombia; an^ulaUiy large, 
dull crimson-red, tails short, autumn, Ecuador; BarlaeanCy tube bent, coral-red 
above, tails red, lower sepals carmine, lined crimson, summer, Peru; bella^ 
solitary, large, yellowish, thickly spotted chocolate-red, upper tail 3 or 4 in. long, 
tip shell-shape, ribbed, autumn, various vars. Colombia; caloptera^ small, 2-3 
whitish, violet purple, taUs short, yellow, various, Peru; calurcy chocolate-red, 
taib orange-yellow, the lower shorter, spring, summer, Costa Rica; Cardtriy 
bell-shape^ whitish, blotched purple-brown, tails yellow, pendent, summer, 
autumn, Colombia; cau dat Oy dwarf, tube open, Large, yellow, spotted and marked 
red, lower sepals mauve-purple mottled white, tails divei^cnt, yellow, and var. 
xaniho€orysy smaller, yellow, rose spotted and flushed; ChtsUrt^niiy ctHnparatively 
small, in succession, greemsh-ycllow, marked black-purple, lip yellowish, ribs red, 
tails short, blackish, summer, autumn, Colombia; Chima£ray variable, large, in 
succession, yellowish, hispid, with dark red spots. Up slipper-shape, ribbed, tails 
reddish, 3 to 4 in. long, various seasons, Colombia, and many vars.; ioccirua (syn. 
M. HQrry<ma)y beautiful, very vanablc, magenta- purple, cube short, upper sepal 
smaller than lower, tails erect, spring, Colombia, among the many named vars. 
are cdb<iy creamy white, crmemacoy apricot, atro^anguvt£€y blood -red, Graotsuuy 
white, tinged bufT, Lindemi, lilac-magenta, Sanderaty white, yellow tinged, coriareay 
tube rath^ tails short, broad, whitish, yellow shaded, purple spotted, 

comicuUuiy brownish-red, taib yellow, large hnct behind, summer, Colombia; 
DavisUy yellow with orange marking, tail erect, spring, summer, Peru; dtorsay 
p>endeDt habit, buff yellow and purplish-brown, upper tail ^ in. long, yellow, 
lower, shorter, summer. Colombia; eiephaiUueps (syn. M, GaTgantua)y large, scape 
short, tube large, yellowbh, purplish-red, tails yellow upper 2 to 3 in. long, 
variable, malodorous, various seasons, Colombia; tphippwm (syn. A/. trochHtis)y 
scape 3-$ided, yeUowUb-brown to chestnut -brown, lower srpab forming a ribbed 
cup, taib yellow, 3 to 4 in. long, flowers in succession, autumn, Colombia; igneay 
cizmabar red, crimson veined, dorsal tail always inclined downwards, spring, 
Colombia, and var. miliiofis (syn. A/, mditaris)^ brilliant red and scarlet; muscosa, 
scape erect with short stiff hairs, flowers, 1 or 2, brownish, tails short, yellowbh, 
lip projecting, on being touched by an insect it snaps up enclosing the insect for 
a short time, spring, autumn, Colombia; polystktOy scapes erect, flowers rather 
small, tube short, white, purple spotted, tails stiff, yellow, spring, Pem; 
Schro^uma, whitbh to purple, taib yellow, tube campaoulate, spring, Colombia; 
iowtrensiSy pure white, winter, Venezuela; Ui/urrui (syn. A/. LouHi)^ whitbh, 
thickly spotted red -purple, lip small, various, Colombia; VeiUhianCy very fine, 
large, brilliant orange, with crimson-purple papillae on outer halves of lower 
sepals, upper tail i to 2 in. long, spring, Peru, and var. grandt/hrcy larger, more 
bnllianc 
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Maskflowery see Alonsoa. 

Mastic, see Pistada Lentiicus. 

Masterwort, see Astrantia. 

Mathiola (Stock)— Annual, biennial or perennial herbs. Sometimes 
spelt Matthiola. First introduced early eighteenth century. 

Culture op Ten-Week Stock Outdoors: Soil, deep, rich, well manured. 
Position, open, sunny beds or borders. Sow seeds -.V in. deep in light soil in temp. 
50* to 55' i“ March, transplanting seedlings outdoors end of May; or in cold 
frame or outdoors in April, transplanting seedlings in June. Plant, dwarf kinds 
9 in. and tall kinds 12 to 15 in. apart each way. Mulch surface of soil after 
planting with decayed manure. Remove seed p^ as they form. 

Pot Culture op Ten-Week Stock: Sow seeds as above advised. Transplant 
^ee seedlings i in, high into a 3 in. pot, and when 3 to 4 in. high into a 5 in. pot. 
Compost, two parts good soil, one part decayed manure and sand. Posiuon, cold 
frame during May; aAerwards outdoors. Water freely. 

Culture op Wallflower-leaved Stock: As for Brompton. 

Culture of Night-scented Stock: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny beds or 
borders. Sow seeds i in. deep in April where required to flower. 

Culture of Intermediate Stock: Sow seeds i in. deep in light soil in well- 
pote or Iwxcs in cold frame in June or July. Transplant seedlings when 
1 m. high singly m a 2 m. pot or four in a 4 in. pot, or in sheltered border out of 
doora. Compost, equal parts loam, leaf-mould and old mortar. Plunge pots to 
^ m d^er ^hes in suMy, cold frame. Water sparingly. Ventilate freely in 
nae weather. Plant out m rich soil in March, or transfer single plants to a 5 in, 
art^ec planu to a 6 m. pot Water moderately. For autumn Bowering, sow 
seeds m March or April and plant out in June. ® 

• Queen Stocks: Sow seeds i in. deep in light soU 

m <»ld frame in June or July. Transplant seedlings when i in. high 8 to 12 in. 
r * flower ^owii^ year; or place singly in a in. pots, keep 

1“ Seed saving: Largest percentage of 

double flow^ obtamed from plants grown m poor soU and of the dwarfest habit. 

CtmwATBD: Ai. ‘ Night-scented Stock lilac, summer, 

^^ant at night, i IL, aimual, Greece; uuana, ‘ Brompton Stock purple 

fragrant, often double, spring to summer, i to 2 ft., 

MbCiicaria — Composit/u. Hardy perennial herb. 

MaS™r“ pra!^’ ordinary. Position, open, sunny beds or borders. Plant, Oct, 

i»^sjrSon®o"f^s 

•uS^^i^BriS?'' ‘ Double Mayweed white, double. 

Matteacda, see Pteretis. 

Matrimony Vine, see Lycium. 

perenmab. First intteduerf 
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Outdoor Cut.TURE; Soil, ordinary rich. Portion, against south walls or in 
sunny vas^ or window boxes. Plant, June. Lift, repot and place in greenhouse 
in iicpt. Water freely in dry weather. 

Propagation: By seech sown tV deep in ordinary light soil in temp, of 6o* 
to 70 in March, transplanting seedlings when 1 in. high singly into 2 or 3 in. 
poU; ^ttings of young shoots inserted in sandy soil under bcll-gja&s in temo* 
55 65 * March to Aug. 

Speciks Cultivated: A/. Bardaiana^ violet-purple* summer. Mexico; rrub^ 
e^ens (commonly grown as Af. scaudrm)^ rose and white, summer. Mexico* 
Pt^pustiy violet, summer, to 2 ft., Mexico; scendensy purple and violet, summer! 
Mexico. ' 


Maxilla na — Orchidaffoe. An epiphytic genus, over 200 species, varying greatly, 
many of minor interest and attraction, others of considerable size and beauty. 
Pseudo-bulbs general, absent in a few. Scapes, single Howcrcd, from base. A 
few are scandent or ascendent in habit, others bear a single, rather large, leaf, 
keeled behind, at the apex of the pseudo-bulbs, the greater number have more or 
less ovoid pseudo-bulbs with one or two strap-shaped, persistent leaves. 

Culture: The variation demands slight differences in treatment. Compost 
for all can consist of three parts osmunda fibre, one part sphagnum moss. Peat 
may be used but should have finely crushed potsherds incorporated. Pots, well 
drained, arc suitable, but the very small-growing kinds should have pans and, 
more moss. The winter rest must be governed by the nature of the plant. For 
hard-bulbed, bard-leaved species it should be decided, occasional waterings may 
be required. For the spedes with strongly keeled leaves, e.g. M. oermsta, M. 
Sandericruiy water can seldom be withheld for more than a week or ^.vo, and their 
winter temp, should not fall below 55® nor should Uic syringe be used too freely on 
them or brown spots appear on Uieir foliage* On other forms it may be freely 
used as soon as the leaves are free. Like Ly caste, they are well suited to Uic cool 
house, with a winter night temp, of 50®, no pipe heat in the summer, light shading 
is required, air at night when favourable. Summer temp, with humidity and by 
sun heat with shading can rise to 75^ or 80^. 

Propagation: By division of the plants in spring. 

Species Cultivated: A selection — A/, acutip^talay orange-yellow, blotched red, 
Up whitish, spring. Cent. America; crocea^ yellow segments, tapered, autumn, 
spring, Brazil; duJiromay fleshy, white, flush^ fawn and red in parts, autumn, 
winter, Ecuador; eUganUday white, chrome-yellow, chocolate-red and red spots, 
lip margined red, usually summer, Ecuador; FUuhnianay large, cream -white, 
purplish-red lined, lip large, yellow, purple marked, spring, Peru; ffoci'xJUxay 
sep^s and petals 6 in. long, twisted, white, flushed purple, various, Ecuador; 
ftucUiy whit^ terra cotta, yellow, spotted, lip red- brown, yellow, spring, 
summer, Ecuador; gTondifioray white. Up yellowish with flushes and streaks of 
crimson, spring, Ecuador, Brazil, Peru; iridi/oliuy pendent, small, yellowish, 
^ring, summer, Brazil, W. Indies; Upidota, sepals long, tapered, yellow to 
purple-brown, petals yellow, autumn, Colombia; lAndeniaty large, white, lip 
margined red, winter, ^uador; luUo clbay large, white and tawny yellow, spring, 
various, Venezuela; macrura (syn. M, longiupald)^ dark red, sepals and petals 
narrow, long, drooping, summer, various, Venezuela; nigresunSf brownish 
purple, winter, spring, ^lombia; oc^ophyllcy large, old gold, copper-brown, mid* 
lobe of lip white, varijus, habitat unknown; ^chroUxicOy fragrant, segments narrow, 
whitish, ycUowi^, scapes fascia ted, spring, summer, BrazU; pratsUinSy yellowish, 
red dotted, spring, Guatemala; SanderiaMy very lai^e, whitish, blotched blea- 
red, variable, basket, spring, ^uador; scunUiSy segments narrow, long, white, 
blotched blackish brown, summer, Colombia; striatOy large, yellow, striped and 
streaked chocolate- red, autumn, Ecuador, and var. grandifiorCy larger, more 
richly coloured; Unuifolxay ascendant habit, dark red, broken with yellow, needs 
a support, summer, autumn, Mexico; venustCy very flagrant, large, white, 
segments tapered, autumn, Colombia, Venezuela* 
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May, see Cratatgus 0 :i^a^untha; -Apple, see Podophyllum; -flower, see Epigaea 
rtpms; -Idly, see Convallana. 

Maueu 9 —Scrophxdaria^uu* Hardy dwarf perennial herbs, suitable for rockery 
culture# First introduced late eighteenth century# 

Culturb: Soil, moist, sandy loam. Position, sunny rockery. Plant in spring. 
Propagation: By see^ sown in sandy soil in AprU in a cold frame, the seedlings 
being grown on until the following spring before planting out; by division of the 
tuAs in spring# 

Species Cultivated: M, PumUw, purplish blue, May to Oct., 2 in., New 
Zealand; reptanSf rosy lavender, white and brown. May to Oct#, i in., Hin^aya; 
japonicus (syn# Af. rugosus)^ lilac«blue, summer, Asia. 

Meadow Beaaty, see Rhexia; -Roe, see Thalictrum; -sweet, sec Filipen- 
dula. 

Meconopsie — Papeoerauas. Hardy monocarpic and perennial herbs# 

Culture of Monocarpic Species: Sow seeds tV in. deep in light, sandy soil 
in temp. So* to 70* in March or April. Transplant seedlings when large enough 
to handle into a cold frame and plant out in permanent positions as soon as they 
have formed tufts swen or eight leaves each. Soil, deep loam with sand, Jc^- 
mould and peat. Petition, well-drained sunny rockery# Water freely in summer; 
keep ^ possible in winter# Monocarpic spedes Bower when two to four years 
old and afterwards die. ' 

Culture OP Perenni^ Species: SoU. deep rich loam mixed freely with decayed 
n^^e and l^-mould. Position, sxmny, sheltered borders or rockeries. Plant. 
March or ApnL Water, as above advised. ^ 

Propaoatkw: Perennial species by seeds sown A in. deep in light, sandy soU in 

t^p. 55 to 60 as soon as npe or in Feb. or March, transplanting as advised 
above for monocarpic species. ^ ^ 

m SpEcms Cultivated: M. aeuleala, pale blue and violet. 12 to 16 

viplel. 6 to 8 in.. W. China; horridula, blue, to 
W primrose yellow. May to Aug., 18 in.. 

3 to 6 m., Cent. Asia; paniaJaUi, yellow! July to 
pm%ua, crimson, late autximn, i to i* ft., Ti^f 
® -if ® W. China; roemwn,. lavender blue 
linihtL^f.j- “*** Tibet; ngidiuscula, blue, a to 2i ft. E. Asia' 

'^v 

Cultivated: M. btumieifolia, ‘Himalayan Poddv » 

by curiously 


diV weather. wnen i m. togb to 6 in. apart. Water freely iS 

Sow seetU tl^ly in 5 in. pots 6Iled 

to 3 in „eh pot 

' Calvary gover *, yellow. 

*iinimcr, 6 in., 

... 


^ySeento'^S^- ‘^^t^reen aowering shrubs. First introduced 
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Cultwe: Compost, two parts fibrous peat, one part loam, half part sand, half 
part well-decayed manure. Position, sunny, mobt part of stove Feb. to Sept • 
light and moderately dry part afterwards. Pot, Feb. Temp., Feb. to Sept 
to 85 , Sept, to Nov 7o« to 80*, Nov. to Feb. 65^ to 75^. Water freely March to 
Sept., moderately afterwards. Syringe Uvice daily March to Sept. Moist atmo- 
y>herc very essential. Apply stimulants when plants commence flowering 
Prune straggling shoots into shape, Jan. or Feb. 

Propagation: By cuttings of firm young side shoots, 3 to 4 in. long, inserted in 
sandy peat and leaf-mould under bell-glass in temp. 85® in spring or summer. 

Species Cut-TtvATBP; A/. Cur/uu, white, Sumatra; javanmns, pale pink, 
wnter, 4 ft., Java; magnifica, rosy pink. May, 4 ft., Philippines, and var. suptrba', 
T^smannii (syn. M. amabilis), rosy pink, spring, 4 ft., Java. 

Medlar, sec Mespilus germanica. 

Mef^aclimum— Ad epiphytic genus, allied to Bulbophyllum« 
Flowers similar in structure to those of Bulbophyllum^ small» placed generally oo 
both sid« of a curiously enlarged, flattened rachis, on the central rib- In many 
Ae rachis, 3 to 6 in- long, is bent at right-angles to the peduncle. The majority 
in cultivation arc small-growing, with hard bulbs and leaves. 

Culture: Compost, as for Bulbophyllum- Coming from Africa they enjoy a 
warm moist atmosphere- Pans are preferable to pots as they can be suspended 
Dear the glass. A rather decided rest should be given. Winter temp. 6o^ to 
Propagation: By division of the plants in spring. 

Species Cultivated: A selection — A/. CUxrkeXy greenish, purplish, brown, 
roring, West Coast of Africa; eburneum^ ivory white, yellow, spring, Gold Coast; 
falcatum^ reddish-brown, Sierra Leone; UucorachiSy yellow, summer. Upper 
Guinea; maximum^ yellowish, variable, often spotted red-brown, summer. Sierra 
Leone; purpurto^rachis^ yellowish shaded brown, spotted purpic-red, breads 
spiralled, a ft. high, spring, various, West Coast of Africa. 

Megasea, see Bergenia. 

Melaleuca — Myrtactae. Greenhouse flowering shrubs. First introduced late 
eighteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts peat, loam and silver sand. Position, pots in 
greenhouse or well-drained borders in the open at base of south wall in the mildest 
counties. Pot or plant, March or April. Prune shoots a little after flowering. 
Water freely April to Sepc, moderately afterward. Temp., March to Sept. 55* 
^ 65®, Sept, to March 40* to 50®. 

Propagation: By cuttings of nearly ripened shoots inserted in sandy peat under 
hand-light in temp. 55® to 65* during July or Aug. 

Species Cultivated: M, omiUoris^ white, June, 10 to 30 ft., Australia; 
dicussata, Ulac, Aug., 15 to 20 fL, Australia; eriti/olia^ yellowish wUte, July to 
Sept., 15 to 20 ft., Australia; hypmeifoUa^ rich r^, July to Aug., 10 to 20 ft., 
Australia; Leucadendfd^ ‘ Cajuput-tree ^ creamy white, 20 ft., or more, Australia; 
linariifoliap white, 15 to 20 ft,, Australia; striaUi^ piuk, June, 4 ft., Australia; 
thymifolia^ purple, June to Sept., 2 ft-, Australia. 

Melandrinm, see Lychnis. 

Melia (Bead- tree) — Meliau<u. Slightly tender dectduotis flowering tree with 
graceful, feather-shaped, green leaves. First introduced mid-sevcntccnth century. 

Culture: Soil, sandy loam. Position, large well-drained pots in coo! green* 
house or conservatory, or sheltered shrubberies outdoors south of England. Pot 
or plant, Oct. to Feb. Water freely (in pots) March to Oct., little afterwards. 

Propagation: By cuttings inserted in sand under bell-glass in temp. 55® to 65®, 
summer or autumn. 

Species Cultivated: M. Azadirachtay bluish, summer, to 20 ft., India; 
Azfdarachy * Indian Lilac lilac, summer, leaves fragrant, to 40 ft., India and 
China, and var. umbroculi/ormisy ‘ Texas Umbrella Tree 
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Melianthns — Mtlianihaceai, Slightly tender evergreen shrubs with graceful, 

feather-shaped, green leaves. First introduced late scvcntcenih century. 

Pot Culture: Compost, two parts loam, one part leaf-mould and sand. 
Position, well-drained pots in sunny greenhouse. Put, Feb. or April. Water 
freely March to Oct., moderately afterwards. Temp., March to Sept. 55® to 65®, 
Sept, to March 40® to 50®. 

Outdoor Culture: Soil, ordinary rich. Position, sunny beds or borders. 
Plant, May or June. Cover roots and base of plant with dry litter in late Sept, as 
protection from frost or else lift, pot and winter in cool greenhouse or conservatory. 
May be grown entirely outdoors in warm, sheltered parts of England. 

Propagation: By seeds sown -h tn. deep in light, sandy soil in temp. 65® to 
75 ® in Jan., Feb. or March, or in similar soil in temp. 55® to 65® in Aug. or Sept.; 
by cuttings inserted in light, sandy soU under bell-glass in temp. 55® to 65® in 
spring or summer. 

Species Cultivated: M, comosm^ orange-red and green, autumn, 3 to 5 ft., S. 
Africa; major ^ ‘ Cape Honey Flower *, brown, summer, 4 to 6 ft., S. Africa; 
minor, d^rk brown, Aug., 5 ft., S. Africa; ptclinatus, scarlet, winter, 6 to 10 ft., 
S. Africa. 


MeUosma — Sabiac(a€^ Deciduous trees and shrubs. Hardy, or nearly so, with 
panicles of spiraca-like flowers. First introduced late nineteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, good loamy. Position, sheltered shrubberies, or as specimeo 
plants on lawns. Af. myrianiha requires protection when young in all but the 
mildest parts of the country. 

Propagation: By cuttings of half-ripened shoots inserted in sandy soil and 
slight bottom heat during July. 

n/nriyb/ia, yellowish white, fragrant, summer, to 20 ft., 
mynorttAtf, yellowish while, fragrant, June to July, 20 ft., Japan, etc.; 
Vtwhwnan, white, purplish-black berries, 30 to 40 ft., W. China. 


Melissa (B^m) — Labiatcu. Hardy herbaceous perennials with lemon-scented 
used in seasoning and liqueurs, and also as medicine. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary light. Position, warm, sunny beds or borders, Plant, 
Oct. or March in groups or 12 in. apart in rows. Gather stems when flowers open 
lor drying for winter use. Cut stems oflf close to ground after flowering. 

^opagation: By seeds sown i in. deep outdoors in March; division of roots 
in Oct. or March. 

Cultivated: A/, officinalis, * Balm white or yellow, summer, 3 
Europe (Br.), and var. variegata, leaves golden. 

MMttis— Labiates, Hardy perennial. 

PlSi^'T^* ordinary rich. Position, partially shaded beds or borders. 

Propao^on: By division of roots directly after flowering. 

(Cactus)— Greenhouse succulent perennial with globular, 
wntS^^entu^.! by a cylindrical cap. Fir^t introduced late cigS 

P P®*" n fibrous sandy loam, one part brick rubble, old 

well-drained pots in sunny greenhouse or window. 
STce “* Water once a month Sept, or AprU- 

65“ to 75«! ^ afterwards. Temp., Scpl. to March so*- to 55", Ma?ch to Sept, 

®y sown 4 in deep in well-drained pans of sandy soil in 

smaS pots of stems inserted in 

in ApS ^ ^ summer; grafting on common kinds 
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Species Ci’i.tivatfd: A/. Broadwayu ‘ Turk’s Cap Cactus ’ or * Melon Cactus \ 
rosy red, summer, I2 to i8 in., W. Indies. 

Melon, see Cucxmtxs M<lo\ Water*, see CiiTuUxu vulgaris, 

Menispermum (Moon Seed) — Mennpermaceae. Hardy deciduous floweriu 
climber. First introduced late scvcnicenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary rich. Position, moist, shady borders with shoots 
twined up walls, arbours, pergolas, or trellises. Plant, Oct. or March. Prune 
away weak or unhealthy shoots, Nov. to Feb. 

Propagation: By cuttings of young shoots in.serted in sandy soil in shady posi* 
tion outdoors, or under hand*light in spring; division of roots, Oct. to March. 
Species Cultivated: A/, canadtnse^ yeilow, summer, lo to 15 ft., N. America* 

Mentha (Mint)— Hardy aromatic herbs grown for oil and as garden 
herbs and as ornamental creeping plants. 

Culture op Culinary Mints: Soil, moist, rich. Renew beds every three 
years. Cut to ground level in late June and a second crop will develop. Spread 
thinly on trays and dry in a heat of 90® F, Force one-year-old uncropped runners 
by planting under glass in Oct. There arc many fragrant minis grown as herbs 
for llavouring. 

Culture of Medicinal Mints: Peppermint is usually grown for its valuable 
oil. In gardens, culture as for culinary mints, but on a commercial scale it is usual 
to plant on raised beds. Cut when in Bower and partially dried before distilling. 

Culture of Other Species: Soil, light rich. Position, partly-shaded borders. 
Plant, March or April. M, Requienii is an excellent creeping plant for covering 
surface of soil or paving in moist places. A/. Pidegium var. gibraltcrica should be 
wintered in a cold frame and planted out in April or May. 

Propagation: By summer cuttings in moist soil under a hand-light; division 
in Feb. or March; runners witli some species. 

Species Cultivated: M, aquaiiccy * Water Mint \ mauve, summer, aj ft., 
Europe (Br.); piperitCy ‘ Peppermint purple, autumn, lo 3 ft., Europe (Br.), 
var. vulgaris y * Black Mint has purple stems and dark foliage; PuUgium^ ‘ Penny- 
royal var. gibraluirua, deep green, sometimes variegated leaves, 2 in., carpet 
bedding, W. Asia; Rtquunii, pale mauve, small creeping herb, Europe (Br.); 
Totundifoliay * Apple Mint * Round-leaved Mint robust and not very susceptible 
to rust, to 2 ft., Europe (Br.); spuaia (A/, v'xrxdis of trade lists), * Green Pea Mint * 

* Lamb Mint * Spearmint purple, Aug., 2 ft., Europe (Br.). 

Mentzelaa — Loasactae. Hardy annuals. First introduced early nineteenth 

century. 

Culture: Sow seeds i in. deep in light, sandy soil in temp. 55^ to 65® till 
May; place in cold frame and plant outdoors in June; or sow outdoors in sunny 
borders in April or May. Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny well-drained borders. 

Species Cultivated: A/, bartonioidesy yellow, summer, i ft., U. S.; dscapetala^ 
white, fragrant, Aug., i ft., N. America; Lindl^i (syn. Bartonia aurta)^ golden 
yellow, summer, i ft., California. 

Menyanthes — Gtnlianacta* (or Menyanthaceae)* Hardy perennial aquatics. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary mud or bog. Position, shallow streams, pools, or 
ponds, marshes and bogs. Plant, Sept, to Nov. and March or April. 

Propagation: By inserting pieces of creeping stems in the mud, March to 
Species Cultivated: A/, trifolmtay ‘ Buck Bean *, ‘ Bog Bean \ * Marsh Trefoil > 
pinkish, fringed, fragrant, March to June, Europe (Br.). 

Menztesia — Erkattas, Hardy deciduous flowering shrub. First introduced early 

nineteenth century. v li. • 

Culture: Soil, peaty loam. Position, sunny or partially shady shrubberies, 

borders or rock gardens. Plant, Nov. to Feb. ^ • t? u 

Propagation: By seed sown in sandy peat in well-drained pans during 
in temp. 55® to 60*^; cuttings of current year’s growth during July in sandy som 
and gentle bottom beau 
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Species Cultivated: A/. cUxicolyXy yellowish green, purple-tipped, May to 
June, 3 to 6 ft., Japan; pUosa (syn. A/, ghbular is) ^.yellowish white, May to June, 
3 to 6 ft.. Eastern N. America; purpurea ^ bright rosy purple. May to June, to 
3 ft*, Japan. Sec also Daboccia and Phyllodoce* 

Mercury, sec Chenopodium Bmus^Henricus. 


Merendera (Pyrenean Meadow SafiVon) — Lilxauae. Hardy bulbous perennials 
with flagrant flowers. First introduced early nineteenth century. 

Ci^ture: Soil, light, sandy loam enriched with decayed manure or leaf-mould 
Position, moist beds or rockeries, shrubbery borders, or lawns near shade of trees 
Plant bulbs 3 in- deep and 3 in- apart in July or Aug. Foliage dies down in June 
and July and does not reappear until after plant has flowered. 

Propagation: By s ee ds sown i in. deep xn bed of fine soil outdoors in Aug. or 
^ pans or boxes of similar soU in cold frame at same time, transplanting 
aerflmgs 3 in. apart when two years old; division of bulbs in Aug. Seedling 
bulbs do not flower until four or five years old. 

Species Cultivated: Af. mmiana (syn. M. Bulbocodium), rosy lilac, autumn, 3 in., 
Spam; ceiuc<^, white, spring, 3 in., Caucasus; persica, lilac, Nov., 3 in., 
Persia; soboltjera, white, flushed pink, spring, 3 to 4 in., Asia Minor, 


Mertenaia — Boraginaeeae. Hardy perennial herbs. 

(^lture: SoU. sandy peat and loam. PosiUon, partially shady rockeries or 
border. Plant, Oct. and Nov., March and April. Lift and replant in fresh soil 
every four or five years. M. sibirua wUl thrive in ordixxary soil in partial shade. 

Propagation: By seeds sown iV in. deep in sandy peat in cold frame in autumn: 
division of roots in OcC or March. 

blue, spring, 9 in.. Utah; eehxoxdts, blue, 
a ?o^ {syn. M. cortMea). turquobe-blue, Ma^ 

Jlue mon/ww, blue, spring, 6 m., Europe (Br.); moltkioidls, 

blue, May, 6 m., a^aya; primulmdet, blue, April to May, 9 in., Himalaya; 

hte ® Stomauchoides, blue, 9 in.. May, Califonba; 

t ^ f^alaya; virginua (s^ M. pllmonarioU^s), 

virguuan Cowsbp , blue. May to June, 12 in., N. America. 

Marigold)— Greenhouse succulent 
Kcwra formerly included here have been transferred to other 

Aptema, C^obrotus, Conophytum, Cryophytum, Dclosperma, 

de2Sd^S°e“),TOJ^“*^ pounded crocks, sandy loam, well- 

temp. 55- to 63% MaAh, Sept. 

white, to 8 ^^by to 5 in., S. Africa; album, 

S. Africa; rtSf branching undergrouS 

S. Africa* ^ dense cymes, decumbent or ascending to 8 in 

Afri«r^tonSi^ow^wr: or de^mbent branches to g in., S 

white or 

lawns.^^^t, sunny shrubberies, or as specimens on 

iJysecds sown m the open during March or April; germination 
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slow, grafiing in April on seedling stock or on pear, quince or hawthorn: buddine 
on same stocks in July. uuumg 

SpEctEs Cultivated: M. grmmnii-a (syn. Pymr germanica), ‘Medlar’, white. 
May and June, fruits brown, to 20 ft., Europe and /\sia Minor. ^ 

Metrosideros — Myrtateae. Greenhouse evergreen flowering trees. First intro- 
duced early nineteenth century. 

Culture; Compost, peaty loam and sand. Position, large well-drained pots or 
borders in cool greenhouse. Plant or pot, Oct. or April. Water freely during 
summer months. Temp., March to Sept. 55“ to 65*, Sept, to March 40° to 50*. 

1 ropagatton; By cuttings of young growth during May, inserted in sandy soil 
under hand-light m gentle bottom heat. 

Species Cultivated: M. ludda, bright red, to 60 ft., New Zealand; robusta, 
dark red, May, to loo ft,. New Zealand: scandens, white, Aug., to 40 ft.. New 
Zealand; tomtntosa^ dark red, July, to 70 ft,, New Zealand. 

Meum — VmbeUiferat. Hardy perennial aromatic herb. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary'. Position, sunny beds, borders, banks, or rockeries. 
Plant, Oct., March or April. Cut down flower stems. Sept. Water freely io 
dry weather. 

Propagation: By division of the roots, Oct., Nov., March or April. 

Species Cultivated: A/, aihamanticum^ ‘ Bald money *, ‘ Spignel white, May^ 
I ft., Europe (Br.). 

Mexican Cigar^flower^ see Cuphea pl<iiycen(r<t\ •Clover^ see Richardui 
• Orang;e*flower, sec Cboisya Urriala; •Poppy^ see Argemone rruxuana\ •Sun* 
flower^ see Tithonxa rotundifolia, 

Mezeron^ see Daphne mezereum, 

Michaelmas Daisy, see Aster. 

Mi c ha n XI a —Campanulaceae. Hardy perennials. First introduced late eighteenth 
century. 

Culture: Soil, moist, sandy loam. Position, warm, sheltered, sunny borders. 
Plant in Oct. or March. Best grown as biennials. 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in sunny position outdoors in April, 
transplanting seedlings into flowering position following July or Aug.; or by 
sowing seeds in April where plants arc required to grow. 

Species Cultivated: A/, campanuloides^ white, July, 4 to 6 ft., Asia Minor} 
TchiliaUhewii (syn. M. TehihatcheJJxi)^ while, July to Sept., 5 to 7 ft., Asia Minor, 

Michelia — Magnoliactae. Rare evergreen flowering trees and shrubs, closely 
allied to Magnolia. First introduced late nineteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, rich, deep, sandy loam. Position, border against south or west 
wall. Plant, March or April. 

Propagation: By seeds sown singly in small pots during Feb., in temp. 55® 
to 60*. 

Species Cultivated: A/, compresscy pale yellow, fragrant, to 40 ft., Japan; 
Dolisopoy creamy white, April, 40 ft., Japan; jmeata^ yellowish green and purple, 
very fragrant, June, 15 ft., Japan. 

tAXconiai^Melastomauae, Stove evcigrecn plants with broad leaves, upper 
surface velvety green, under side reddish purple. First introduced mid-ninciccnth 
century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts Bbrous peat and leaft mould, fourth part silver 
sand. Position, pots in moist, shady plant stove. Pot, Feb. or March. Water 
moderately in winter, freely other limes. Syringe foliage March to Sept- Temp., 
March to Sept. 75® to 85®, Sept, to March 60^ to 70^. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in flne light compost in temp. 85® in March or 
April; cuttings of shoots of stems inserted in light soil in temp. 80^ to go® in spring. 
Species Cultivated: M, fiammea, leaves green, 1 to 2 ft., Brazil; HookerumOf 
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leaves green and white, i to 2 ft.; magnxfica^ leaves bronzy green, 2 to 3 ft., 
Mexico. 

Microcachrys — Taxaceae. Dwarf rvrrgrcen coniferous plants. 

Culture; Deep, welNdrained Joaiii. Cool pusiiion in sheltered rock garden 
or in (he alpine house. 

Propagation: By cuttings made from welioripcBc.*d, short side growths in late 
summer. 

Species Cultivated: M, Uiragona^ small crimson cones, 18 to 24 in., Antipodes. 

Microglossa — Compositae, Hardy shrubby perennial. First introduced late 
nineteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny borders. Plant, Oct., March or 
April. 

Propagation: By seeds sown I in. deep in sunny position outdoors, March or 
April, or in sandy soil in cold frame, April; division of roots in March, 

Species Cultivated: Af, olbesctns^ * Shrubby Slarwori \ lilac blue or bluish 
white, autumn, 2 to 3 ft., Himalaya. 


^crolepia — Polypodiactoe. Stove ferns, similar to Davallia, and formerly included 
in that genus. 

Culture: As Davallia. 

Propagation: As Davallia. 

Species Cultivated: A/, hirla cristate, spreading. South Sea Is.; plalyphylla 
(syn. Davallia lojuhiiidea)^ erect to 4 ft., India, Ceylon, Japan. 

Micromeria — Labiatav. Half-hardy shrubby perennials. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny rockeries. Plant, Oct., Nov., 
March or April. Protect in winter with hand-lights. 

Propagation: By cuttings inserted in ordinary sandy soU under hand-liaht in 
cold frame, Sept, to Nov. 

Species Coltivatcd: Af. Chamiiumis (syn. Af. Douglasii)^ flowers inconspicuous, 
leav^, trailing, N. America; croaika^ pale rose, spring, 6 in., Croatia; 
Pipertlla, purple, summer, 4 to 6 in., S. Europe. re, , 


^croe^lis — OrMdactat. A large genus, distributed in both hemispheres. A 

^ y? epiphytic but it is usually classed as a terrestrial genus. 
^I. Malaxis and Uparis, the inflorescence is terminal to a leafy stem, which 
be thickraed into pseudo-bulbs, then often deciduous. 

C^ture: species given all require a warm, moist atmosphere and liberal 

f it • summer, wnter temp. 65^- The deciduous specie, given a 
* Compost, three parts of osmunda fibre to one part of sphagnum 
dccaj^d oak leave may be added and a little loam fibre to the 
growing. Repotting should be cflccted every spring. Shading is needed 
beS fomtd the bulbed specie, bulbs may be separated when two have 

f The stemmed specie by offsets when formed, or such specie as 
separating rooted piece from the main plant. 

A selection-Af. calophylta, greenish, leave variously 
V summer, E. Indie; commelynae/olia, forms a 

various, Java, Sumatra; discolor, 
^josephiana brown, peen bordeed, summer, Ceylon; 

flecked, comparatively large, leave olive-coDoer anri 

whitish leaves copper-brown, with a 

mot^M ^ nwcrorAi/a, yeUowish, lip, red purple. leav« 

yellow rose.^^^ brown Md yellowish, summer, Malaya; metalliea. 

Mignonette, see Rtseda odorata. 
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MikaDi a — Compositor, Half-hardy perennial twining climber. First introduced 
early ninctecnih century. 

Outdoor Culture: Soil, good ordinary. Position, against south or west walls 
sunny arbours, or trellises. Plant, May. Lift in Oct. and store in pots in frost- 
proof greenhouse or frame. 


Indoor Culture: Compost, two parts loam, one part leaf-mould or well- 
decayed m^ore and little sand. Position, well-drained pots with shoots trained 
round trellises, or up rafters or in suspended baskets with shoots hanging down, in 
sunny greenhouse or window. Pot, Feb. or March, Water freely March to Oct., 
moderately afterwards. Apply stimulants occasionally May to Sept. Temp., 
March to Oct. 55^ to 65®, Oct. to March 40® to 50®. 

Propagation: By cuttings of shoots inserted in sandy soil in temp. 55® to 65* 
in spring. 

Species Cultivated: M. scandens^ * German Ivy * Parlour Ivy yellow and 
white, summer, 6 to 8 ft., Trop. America. 


Milfoil, see Achillea Millefolium. 


Milk Thistle, see Silybum Morumumi •Vetch, sec Astragalus; •wort, see 
Polygala. 


Milla, see Brodiaea* 


Miltonia — Orchxdacecu, An epiphytic genus, not large but every species with 
attractive flowers. Allied to Odontoglossum. Many beautiful hybrids have been 
raised with them, Cochlioda and Onridium and with the hybrids resulting between 
M, vexillaria and its close allies M. Phalatnopsis^ M. Roezlii and A/. Endresii\ a large 
number of garden crosses have been made, the spreading labellums of M. Roezia 
and vexilloria and the variation of the latter species, with the purple colouring in 
the lip of A/, pfuilaenopsis have produced hybrids, seme with flowers of a rich 
crimson, all beautiful. The habit is not unlike that of Odontoglossum. 

Culture: Compost, as for Odontoglossums. Treatment is very similar to that 
for Odontoglossums but slightly more heat should be given to obtain the best 
results, particularly for those hybrids derived, even remotely, from Af. RoezlH 
and A/. Phalamopsis, A winter night temp, of 55® to 58® or 60® suits them and 
the species; though some may be grown with Odontoglossums they do not object 
to the increased heaL Summer temps, should be as given Cattlcyas. Use as 
litde pipe beat as possible, but with shading, take advantage of all sun heat. 
M. pexillaria may be potted in early spring or early in September, the other species 
in early spring, the hybrids in spring or into summer. Avoid winter potting. 
Pots or pans, well drained, may be used. A few of the species with rather hard 
pseudo-bulbs are the better for rather infrequent waterings in winter, but growths 
are often present. Use syringe freely an summer. 

Propagation: By division of the plants when they are repotted. 

Species Cultivated: M. Candida^ chestnut-brown, and yellow, Up partly con- 
volute, white, autumn, Brazil; Clowtsii^ chestnut-brown, barred yellow, 1 ^ 
panduratc, violet-purple, white, various, Brazil; euneata^ chestnut-brown, tippw 
yellow, Up white, spring, Brazil; Endresii (syn. Odonloglossxm WaTSC€wiczii)f 
white, rose-purple in blotches, spring, summer, Costa Rica; flavescens (syn- 
Cyrtochihtm ftavescens)y yeUowish white, starry, summer, Brazil; Korwinskii (syn* 
Odoniogloss^ Karwinsku)y yellow, brown, lip violet-lilac, white, 3 ft. high, autumn, 
Mexico; laeois (syn. Odontoglossum larve)^ greenish ycUow, barred brown, Up rose, 
purplish, or white, 3 ft. high, spring, Mexico, Guatemala; Phedeenopsis (syn. 
Odontoglossum Pfudaenopsis)^ white. Up white, with two radiating crimson-pt^lc 
blotches, variable, summer, Colombia; RrgnelU (syn. A/, crreola purpurea) y white, 
rose-flushed. Up white, rosy, rose-purple, summer, autumn, suffused rose-pui^lc, 
Brazil; Rtkhmheimiiy near M, Korwinskii, Up purple; RoezUi, large, sepals white, 
petals purple basally, Up white, autumn, Colombia; Schroderiono, chtstnut-hroym 
and yellow, lip rose-purple, white, summer, Costa Rica; spectobiliSy Msu^liy soh* 
tary, large, cream-white, rose-flushed basaUy, Up rose-purple to whitish, variablei 
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spring, summer, Brazil; vexiltaria, beautiful, variable, large, light rose to deep 
rose, lip often darker, spring, summer, Colombia; Warscewiczii, brownish-red, 
whitish, narrow, lip rose-purple round a brown-purple glossy disk, scape often 
branched, variable, spring, Colombia. 

X Miltonioda — bigeneric hybrid between Milionia and Cochlloda. 

Mimosa — Legumimiae (or Mimostueof) . Stove perennials with feather-shaped 
green, sensitive leaves. The spring flower sold as Mimosa is Acada decurrem var! 
dealbata. First introduced early seventeenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts peat, loam and sand. Position — For sensitive 
plants {M. pudka and M. smsittoa), well-drained pots in light part of stove- M 
tjunginaloy similar, but with shoots trained up roof. Pot, Feb. or March Water 
freely March to Sept., moderately afterwards. Temp., March to Oct. 6<i* to 7«t“. 

PROPAQATtON: By seeds sown in. deep in light soil in temp. 65® to 7^®, Feb. 
or March; tattings of young shoots inserted in sandy soil in temp. 65® to 7^® at 

any time. M. pudua and M. smsitiaa, though stricdy perennials, are een^allv 
treated as annuals. ® wmiy 

. pink, summer, 5 to 10 ft., Mexico; pudko, 

Sensmve Plant or Humble Plant rose, summer, 12 to 18 in., Brazil; s^iioa 
purple, summer, 3 to 6 ft., Brazil. iwnwa, 

(Monk^.flower; Musk)-d-rn>^Wariareez. Hardy annual and peren- 
Fmt introduce early nineteenth century. ^ 

CULTUM OF Annual. Species: Sow seeds on surface of light soil and sliehtlv 

ffiraht fS > “»• in shallow boxes 

light sod. Place lb temp. 55 until May, then transfer to cold frame. Plant 

weU «rirht^‘ ^ or border. SoU, light, moist, 

well enriched with decayed manure. Mulch with compost or decaytd manure! 
AMly stimulants occasionaUy. July to Sept. uccayeo manure. 

Culture of Perennial Species: (M. cardinalis etc 1 Soil 

bv aiitiniF. at any tune; division of roots, Feb. to May 

iiJ®^*e^:n ^ inserted m sandy soU under bell-glass in temj 

^^Annuat greenhouse or window during summer. 

fomia- Premn^f M. bfonpes, yellow, summer, li to a ft Cali- 

summer, 6 to 8 in., California. ’ 

‘ Cardinal Monkey Flower 
“ to 4 ft., N. Amerii."^ See 

Fin,, 

AnS^se^SSl^-- t*’“**^'*“- “““"V beds or bordem. Plant 
pl^ts are floweri4f Lift^b^i?^0« ‘and smi^ sUmul^t, occasionally when 

in frost-proof p^unta ApJu ° ^ P®*** “ha 
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Jalapay * Marvel of Peru % variom colours, summer, fragrant, 2 to 3 ft., Trop. 
America; longiflordy various colours, summer, fragrant, 3 ft., Mexico; multiflora, 
purple, summer, 2 to 3 fL, N.W. America. 

Miscanthus — Gramineat. Tail hardy perennial grasses. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, pots in cold or heated greenhouse; in 
groups on lawns, or sunny borders. Pot or plant, March or April. Water plants 
in pots moderately In winter, freely in summer. V^iegated kinds best adapted 
for pot culture. 

Propagation: By division of plants in March or April. 

SpECrES Cultivated: M. saccharifer (syn. Eulalia ioccharifer), leaves with 
prominent white mid-rib, 6 ft., Japan; sinensis (syn. Eulalia japoniea)y * Eulalia % 
preen with white mid-rib, 6 to 10 ft., China and Japan, and vars. gtadtHmus, 
dwarf and narrow-leaved, variegatusy leaves striped yellow or white, and ^brinus, 
‘ Zebra-striped Rush leaves cross-banded yellow. 

Misopates, see Antirrhinum. 

Mistletoe, see Visewn album; -Cactus, see Rliipsalis cmscula* 

MitcheUsi^Rubiaeeae. Hardy evergreen trailing herb. Flowers succeeded by 
small scarlet berries. First introduced mid-eighteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, equal parts peat and leaf-mould. Position, shady borders or 
rockeries. Plant, Oct., Nov., March or April. 

Propagation: By division of roots in Oct. or March. 

Species Cultivated: A/, repens, ‘ Chequer Berry ’, ‘ Deer Berry *, ‘ Partridge 
Berry ^ white and purple, fragrant, summer, 3 in., N, America. 

Mitella (Bishop's Cap) — Saxifragaceae. Hardy perennial herb. First introduced 
early eighteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, sandy peat. Position, partially shaded rockeries. Plant, 
March. 

Propagation: By division of the roots, March or April. 

Species Cultivated: M. diphylla, * Mitre-wort white, spring, 6 in,, N. America. 

Mitraria — Gesneriaeeae. Half-hardy evergreen flowering shrub. First introduced 
mid-nineteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, two parts fibrous peat, one part sand. Position, moist, sheltered, 
shady borders or walls. Plant, Sept, or April. 

Pot Culture: Compost, two parts sandy peat, one part leaf-mould and sand. 
Pot, Sept, or Oct. Position, well-drained pots in shady, cold greenhouse or 
fernery. Water freely March to Oct., moderately afterwards. 

Propagation: By cuttings of shoots inserted in light soil under bell-glass m 
cold, shady frame or greenhouse, April to Sept.; division of roots in April. 

Species Cultivated: Af. ccccinea, ‘ Mitre Flower scarlet, May to Aug., 
scandent, Chiloe Island. 

Mitre Flower, see Mitraria coccinea; -wort, sec Mitella. 

Mitsumata, see Edgeworthia papyrifera. 

Mocassm Flower, see Gypripedium. 

Mock Orange, see Pbiladelphus; -Plane, see Ac^r Pseudo- Platanus. 


Mocker Nut, sec Caxya tomentosa. 

Mohria — SchUaeaceae. Greenhouse cve^ecn fern. Fronds, feather-shaped, 
green, fragrant. First introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts peat, one part small lumps of saxidstone, one 
part silver sand. Position, well-drained pots in shady part of 
beds in wardian cases in dwelling room. Pot or plant, Feb, or M^ch.^ WaW 
moderately Oct. to Feb., freely ^terwards. Temp., March to Sept. 55 to 5 > 
Sept, to March 45^ to 55®. 
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Propagation: By spores sown on surface of flne sandy peat in pans and placed 
in temp. 75^ to 85^ any time. 

Species Cultivated: coffronm (syn. Af. tkunifraga), S. AiHca. 

Moldavian Balm^ see Ofocouphalvm Moldavica. 

Molinia — Gramineai. Hardy perennial grass. Leaves, smooth, rigid, variegated 
with white. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, open or shady, as edgings to beds or 
borders. Plant, Oct. or March to June. 

Propagation: By division of roots, autumn or spring. 

SpEcm Cultivated: A/. comiUa, * Indian Grass, * Lavender Grass a to 3 ft., 
Britain. 

Molopoapermom— Hardy perennial with fem-like graceful leavet. 
Pint intr^uced late sixteen^ century. 

Culture: Soil, deep rich. Posidon, sunny, fully exposed borders, or naturalising 
in wild garden. Plant in March. 

Propagation: By seeds sown outdoors when ripe, or in cold frame in March; 
also by division of roots in April. 

Species Cultivated: Af. ciadtariwn, yellow and white, May, 3 to 4 ft., Central 
Europe. 


Molckla, see Lithespermum. 

Molncella — LabxaUu. Half-hardy annuals or biennials. First introduced mid- 
oxteentb century. 

Culture: Soil, sandy loam. Posidon, sunny beds or borders. Sow seeds in 
pans or boxes during Feb. or March in temp. 50* to 55^. Prick out when large 
enough to handle and gradually harden off for planting outdoors in May. 

Species Cultivated: Af. Iceois^ ^ Shell-flower white, Aug., 2 to 3 ft., W. Asia: 
iptnora, while, summer, 6 to 8 ft, S. Eur<^ and Syria. 

Momoi^ca— Half-hardy climbing rjinuals. Fruit round, oblong, 
or cylindrical, reddish orange; Sept First intrcduced mid-sixteenth century. 

^ I ndoor Culture: Compost parts decayed turfy soil, one part horse 
droppings or decomposed manure. Posidon, pots or beds with shoots trained up 
of sunny greei^ouse. Pot or plant April or May. Size of pots, 8 or 10 in. 
Water fredy. Syringe twice daily. Moist atmosphere essential. Apply stimu- 
^ts occ^oa^y when fruU forms. Nip off point of shoot at first joint beyond 
fruit. Shade from hot sun. Temp., 65*. 

Outdoor Culture: Soil, ordinary rich. Posidon, against sunny walb, trcllba 
vbouis, or trailing over banks. Plant, June. Water freely in dry weather! 
Apply stimulantt occasionally when fHiit forms. Pruning of shoots not rcauired 
Propagation: By seeds sown singly in 2 in. pots filled with light soil in temp. 
65 to 75* m Feb. or March. ^ 

Species ^ltivated: Af. Balsamina^ * Babam Apple yellow, June, 4 ft. 
Tropics; Charmixa, Ba b a m Pear % yellow, June, 4 to 6 ft.. Tropics.'^ * 

^rsraint)— LoWtftos. Hardy aromatic herbaceous perenniab. 
JFirst introduced mid-seventeenth century. ^ 

Soil, ordin^. Position, singly, or in masses in open or partiallv 

PRopAOATitm; By seeds sown -h in. deep in light soil in partially shaded noai 
toon outdoor, March or April, or in boxes oY light%oU in cold fraiSe or^eSh^ 
xn March; division of roots in Feb. or March. greennouse 

Spe<^ Cultivatbds M. dufyma, ‘ Bee Balm ‘ Osweeo Tea ' ‘ n- 

herb,. 
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Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, open or pardally shaded borden. Plant, 
Oct., Nlarch or April. Sow annual species outdoors where required to in 

March or April. Top-dress with decayed manure in autumn or spring. 

Propagation: By seed sown iV in. deep in light soil in partially shaded position 
outdoors, March or April, or in boxes of light soil in cold frame or greenhouse in 
March; division of roots, Oct. or March. 

Annual Species Cultivated: M. canduansy white, summer, i ft., N. America. 
Perennial Species Cultivated: M, macrantha, scarlet, autumn, fragrant, 6 
in., N. America. 

Money Flower^ see Lunaria; •wort, see Lysimachia Mummularia, 

Monkey Flower, see Miniulus; -Nut, see Arachis hypog<ua\ -Puzzle, see 
Araucaria araucaria. 

Monkshood, sec Aconitum Napellus. 

Monochaetum — Melasiomaccae. Greenhouse evergreen flowering shrubs. 

Culture: Compost, two parts fibrous peat, one part light loam, one part leaf- 
mould, and little sand. Position, well-drained pots in light greenhouse, Sept, to 
June; cold, sunny frames, June to Sept. Pot March. Prune shoots moderately 
close immediately aAer flowering. Water moderately Oct. to March, freely after- 
wards. Syringe twice daily March to June. Apply stimulants occasionally June 
to OcL Temp., Sept, to March 45* to 55*, March to June 55* to 65®. 

Propagation: By cuttings of shoots, 2 to 3 in. long, inserted in well-drained 
pots of sandy peat under bell-glass in temp. 65^ to 75^, March or April. Nip ofl 
points of shoots of young plants occasionally, April to Aug., to induce bushy 
growth. 

Species Cultivated: M. alpestrcy red, winter, 2 ft., Mexico; Hartwegianumy 
rose, winter, 2 ft., Peru; Huniboldtianumy red and purple, winter, 2 ft., Caracas; 
Lemoineanum, rose and violet, winter, 2 ft.; sericcum muUyiorumy mauve, spring, 
2 ft., New Grenada. 

Mousonia — Geraniaceac. Greenhouse ornamental herbs. First introduced mid- 
eighteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, sandy loam and leaf-mould. Position, well-drained pots 
or pans In sunny greenhouse. Water carefully at all times. Repot March or 
April. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in light sandy soil in spring in gentle heat; 
cuttings inserted in sandy soil under brll-glass in spriog or late summer. 

Species Cultivated: M. lobatay purple, red and white, spring, 1 ft., S. Africa; 
speciosuy rose and purple, spring, 9 in., S. Africa. 

Monstera (Shingle Plant) — Araccae. Stove evergrecB ornamental climbw. 
Leaves, large, handsome, perforated, dark green. Stems, creeping, furnished with 
aerial roots. Fruit, cylindrical, fr^rant, pineapple-flavoured; ripe in autumn. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts peat, leaf-mould and loam, little sand. Posi- 
tion, well-drained border against damp wall of stove or warm fernery. Plant, 
Feb. to April. Water freely March to Oct., moderately afterwards. Syringe 
twice daily March to Sept., once daily afterwards. Temp., March to Sept. 65 

to 75*, Sept, to March 55* to 65*. ^ _ o 

Propagation: By cuttings of the stems inserted in light soil m temp. 70 to 00 

any time. j v n 

Species Cm-TtVATED: M. acurninata (syn. M. Unuis and Gfovui paradoxa)^ yellow, 
summer, Trop. America; dtliciosay yellow, summer, Mexico; perlusa (syn. Af. 
Adamsonii), ydlow and white, May, Trop. America. 

Montbretia — Iridaceac. Half-hardy cormous plants. The common Montbreda 
of gardens is Crocosmia crocosmiifioTa. 

Culture: Soil, sandy loam. Position, well -drained bordera. Plant 3 in. deep 
and 2 in. apart in groups during March or April. Lift plants in Oct. and place 
in shallow boxes filled with dry soil in unheated frame or greenhouse until planoog 
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time. In sheltered gardens corms may be left in the ground with covering of dry* 
litter during winter* Lift, divide and replant every three years. 

Propagation: By offsets. 

Species Cultivated: M. Uixi/hra, cream to flesh^pink. Sept, to Nov*, 6 to i8 
in., Cape. 

Montla — Portulacac€a£. Soft annual herbs with rather fleshy leaves and small 
flowers. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, rockery or moist, shady border* Sow seed 
in April. 

Propagation: By seed. 

Species Cultivated: M. parviflora (syn* Claytonia and Limnxa parvifl^a)^ ptnk or 
white, summer, a to 3 in., N* America; perfoVxaUx (syn. Claytonia and Umnia 
perfoliaia)^ * Winter Purslane % white, June, 6 in*, N. America. 

Moon Creeper, see Calonyction; •Daisy, see Chrysant/umum Leucanihemitmi 
•Fern, see Bolry^huim Liauiria\ -Sower, see Calonyction; -Seed, see Menis- 
permum; -wort, see Botrychium and Lunaria. 


Moraea (Butterfly Iris)— Iridaceae. Half-hardy bulbous plants. First introduced 
late sixteenth century. 

Culture; Soil, light, rich, sandy* Position, sunny well^rained border* 
Plant SepC to Jan., placing bulbs 4 in. deep and 2 in. apart. Lift and replant 
bulbs annually. Miflch surface of bed in March with cow manure. 

Pot Culture: Compost, two parts sandy loam, one part leaf- mould or decayed 
raw manure. Pots, 4^ in. in diameter, well drained. Place five bulbs 3 in. deep 
in each pot in Nov, and cover with peat in cold frame or under cool greenhouse 
stage until growth begins. Water moderately from time bulbs begin to grow 
until flowers fade, then gradually cease, keeping bulbs dry till Jan* Temp*, 
SraL to March 40® to 50®, other times 50® to 60®. 

Propagation: By o&ets, treated as advised for bulbs. 

Species Cultivated; M. bicolor, yellow and brown, summer, 2 ft., S. Africa; 
gUueopis, white and blue-black, t to 2 ft., S. Africa; iridiouUs, white and yellow, 
I to 2 ft, S. Africa; pevonia (syn. Iris paoonio), * Peacock Iris *, red and blue- 
Uack, 1 to 2 ft., S. Africa; Robinsoniona (syn. Iris Robinsoniona), * Wedding 
Flower , white, summer, 4 to 6 ft.. Lord Howe^s Island; spaihccca, yellow and 
purple, 1 to 2 ft, S. Africa. 

Moricaoda, see Orychophragmuj* 

Morisia (Whorl Flower) — Dipsauae. Hardy perennial herbs. First introduced 
early mneteenth century. 

&n*Tui«: SoU, deep, moist, sandy loam. Position, partially shaded, sheltered 
Utter* Sept., Oct., March or April. Protect, Nov. to March, by covering 

Propagation: By seeds sown -A* in. deep in sandy peat and leaf-mould in cold 
mme in Srat. or Oct., March or April; division of roots. Sept. 

Spec^ Cultivated: M. Coulteriano, yellow, June, 18 in., Himalaya; lorud^ 
?lt* « to 3 ft., Himalaya; persica, red and white, i to 

Mori^— Cntc*/ir«M. Hardy dwarf alpine perennial. Introduced late nin©- 
icenui century. 

.sandy, mtty loam. Position, in the moraine or in a moUt 
stone chippings and sand. Requires full exposure to the sun. Plant in 

Moxmodc* — Orchiiiauag. An cciDhytic genus allied to Catasetum. Both sexca 
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arc present in the same flower and the pseudo*bulbs arc usually more slender. 
Scapes produced from old and new pseudo-bulbs, flowers several, attractive in 
some almost contorted, the segments spreading their margins often revolule, the 
lip tip often touching the column apex, which is sensitive, releasing the poUinia 
when touched. 

Culture: Compost, temp., rest, etc., as for Catasetums. 

Propagation: By division of the plants as growth commences. 

Species Cultivated: A selection— A/, aromatica, yellow, spotted red-brown 
fragrant, summer, autumn, Mexico; atropurpureay purple-brown or reddish- 
purple, autumn, Panama; badiOy red to purplish -crimson, lip brownish, 
winter, Peru, var. luUOy yellow; buccinator ^ very variable, often yellowish suf- 
fused red -brown, lip trumpet-shaped, autumn, winter, Mexico, Colombia, 
Venezuela, var. aureOy orange-yellow; Cartonii^ yellow, lined and spotted red, 
summer, autumn, Colombia; colossus y large, rose, yellow, lip red -dotted, spring, 
summer, Cent. America; igneoy orange or fiery red, variable, winter. Cent. 
America; Lawrenccano, large, orange-yellow, greenish, lip yellow, purple- brown, 
Colombia; /uxo/o, yellowbh, sometimes purple-spotted, summer, Mexico, var. 
ebumeay ivory white, var. purpurata, mauve-purple; pardina, yellow, spotted 
brown-red, summer, autumn, Mexico; vemixiOf blackish purple, lip spottedi 
winter, Roraima. 

Moramg Glory, see Ipomoea. 

Morus (Mulberry)— Grown for edible fhiits and for foliage to feed 
silkworms. Flowers, greenish white, May to July. Fruit, oblong, white, red or 
black berries; ripe Sept, and Oct. First introduced mid-sixteenth century. 

Culture of Mulberry: Specimen trees of A/, nigra sometimes grown for 
edible fruits. Soil, warm, deep and well drained, mobt loam. Position, sunny, 
sheltered from north winds, against south walls in north. Plant, Nov. to March, 
roots 6 in. below surface; avoid exposure and drying out and do not cut back 
fleshy roots as bleeding results. Pruning: thin overcrowded branches in Feb. 
and shorten str^gling ones. With wall trees shorten to 6 in. in July young shoots 
growing at right angles to wall. Top-dress area of soil equal to spread of branches 
with wcU-de^yed manure in Oct. or Nov. Gathering: allow to drop oo to a 
layer of straw or lawn mowings. 

Culture op Other Species: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny sheltered shrub- 
beries or singly on lawns. Plant, Nov. to March. Prune, as advbed for mulberry. 

Propagation: Named vais. by cuttings in. or more long, inserted half 
their depth in light sc^ in sheltered position outdoors, Sept., Oct. or March; 
layering shoots in Occ; grafting in March. 

Species Cultivated: Af. alba, ‘ WTiitc Mulberry to 40 ft., China, Europe, 
N. America, and vars. globosoy compact, pendula, * Weeping Mulberry leaves 
used for silkworms; nigra, * Black Common Mulberry to 30 ft., W. Asia; 
rubroy * Red ’ or ‘ American Mulberry \ to 60 ft., less hardy in England than 
previous species. Cent. U.S. 

Moschosxna, see Iboza. 

Moss Campion, see Silene acautis; -Pink, see Phlox subulata and Silcru acaxJis, 

Mountain Ash, see Sorbus aucuparia; -Fringe, see Adlumia cirrhosa; -HoUy, 
see Olcarut ilicifoliai -Laurel, sec Kalmia latifolxa\ -Snow, see Arabis albtdOf 
-Tobacco, sec Arnica montana. 

Mousetail Plant, sec Arbarum. 

Mouth Root, see Coptb. 

Mud Plantain, see Hetcranthera. 

Muehleobeckia — Polygoncutac, Slightly tender deciduous^ shrub with 

tangled stems and climbing or clambering habit, flowers insignificant, rirst 
introduced earlv nineteentb century. 
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Cui^ture: Soil» ordinary. Position, sunny, may be trained to walls, or allowed 
to stray over large rocks or tree stumps* Both species liable to curtailment by 
severe frost- 

Propagation: By Aug. cuttings in cold frame; division of rootstock in spring. 
Species Cultivated: Af. cxillarisy creeping and dwarf habit, suitable for 
rockery or rock walls, spreading, to 3 in., Antipodes; compUxa^ * Wire Vine \ 
15 ft., New Zealand. For M, plctycladosy see Homalocladiura. 

Magworty see ArUmisia xrulgaris. 

Mulberry^ see Moms. 

Miilgediuxiit see Lactuca. 

Mullein, see Verbascum Thapsus* 

Musa (Banana) — Muscctoi. Stove herbaceous perennials. Some species grown 
for fruit, M, EnseU for garden decoration in summer and M. Uxtilu for fibre. 
First introduced late seventeenth century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts good loam, one part well -decayed manure and 
one part sand. Position, pots, tu& or beds in lofty, sunny stove. Pot or plant, 
Jan. to April. Water copiously Feb. to Oct., about once a fortnight afterwards. 
Syringe twice daily Feb. to Sept., once daily Sept, to Feb. Moist atmosphere 
essential. Apply stimulants twice or three times weekly March to Oct. Temp., 
March to OcL 70® to 85®, Oct, to March 60® to 70®. 

Outdoor Culture of M, Ensetb: Position, sunny, sheltered borders or nooks. 
Place in position first or second week in June, plunging pot or tub to its rim in the 
ground. Water copiously. Apply stunulanu once a week. Lift and replace in 
stove m SepL May also be planted in ordinary rich soil in June, freely wa teredo 
lifted in Sept.» and roots stored close together in temp. 45® to 55® until following 
June. 

Profacation: By suckers removed from parent plant and placed in pots in 
temp. 75® to 85® any time of year. 

Species Cultivated: M. Bns^U, 20 to 40 ft., Abyssinia; noiw, ‘ Dwarf 


Islands. • ' • ^ ^ 

(Grape Hyacinth) — LU i ac e a t . Hardy bulbous flowering plants. 

Outdoor CuLTxmE: Soil, deep, sandy loam. Position, sunny beds, borders, or 
rockencs. Plant, Aug. to Nov., in lines or masses. Depth for planting: small 
w 1 m. deep and 1 in. apart; large bulbs 4 in, deep and 3 to 4 in, apart. 
Mulch Mth decayed manure, Nov. Lift, divide and replant every third year. 

Pot Culture: Compost, two parti sandy loam, one pan leaf-mould or wcU- 
decayed mw manure, and one part river sand. Pot, Aug. to Nov., placing 18 to 
ao small bulbs, i m. apart, in a 5 in. pot; or 3 to 5 laige-med bulbs i in, deep in 
sim ilar pots. PosiUon, under layer of cinder ashes from time of potting till growth 
commences, then in cold frame, cool greenhouse, or window Ull past flowerina. 
alterwar^ m sunny spot outdoors. Water moderately from time growth com* 
mcnces ml foliage fada, then keep dry. Repot annually. Apply weak stimulants 
on^ or twice dunng flowering period. 

Propagation: By se^ sown A in. deep in light, sandy soil in boxes or cold 
or outdoor m Sept.; o^u from old bulbs removed when lifting and 
advised for full-sized bulb®. Sewings flower when three to four 

blue, spring, 6 in., Europe, var. Mum. 
w^te, eomosum (syn. Leopoldta eomosa). ' Tassel Hyacineth blue, April 8 in 
Ei^pe v«. monstro^ • Feather Hyacinth % blue, April. 8 in.; cenSum ApS’ 
Sm^E^ope; He^eUhu. blue. May, 8 in.. Gre«e; 

mouhatum JUumm). yeUow, April. 8 in., Aegean Islands; (SS M 
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moschaixmx)^ * Musk Hyacinth dull violet, April, 8 in., Asia Minor; racmosum 
‘ Starch Hyacinth blue, April, 6 in., Europe; Tubergenianum^ light blue 
spring, 8 in., Persia. 

Mushroom, see Agarxeus hortensis^ 

Musk, see Mimulus. 

Mussaecda — Rubiaceae, Stove evergreen flowering shrubs. First introduced 
early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts peat, loam, leaf-mould and silver sand. Posi- 
tion, well-drained pots in light, moist stove. Pot, Feb. to April. Prune mod- 
erately after flowering. Temp., Feb. to Oct. 65® to 85®, Oct. to Feb. 55® to 65®. 
Water freely April to Sept., moderately Sept, to Nov. and Feb. to April, keep 
somewhat dry Nov. to Feb. Syringe daily Feb. to Oct. 

Propagation: By cuttings of young shoots in sandy soil under bell-glass in 
temp. 70® to 80®, May to July. 

Species Cultivated: A/. erythrophyUay yellow, bracts crimson, winter, 1 ft., 
Trop. Africa; frondoxa^ yellow, Aug., 2 to 3 ft., India; luUolOy bright yellow, 
autumn and winter, 5 to 6 ft., Trop. Africa; macrophylla, orange. May, 4 to 6 ft., 
Nepal. 

Mustard, White, see Brassiea hirta; Black-, see B. nigra; Leaf-, see B.Juncea; 
Purple-, see B. purpuraria. 

Mutisia — Compositor* Greenhouse or hardy climbing flowering shrubs. First 
introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture of Greenhouse Species: Compost, two parts loam, one part leaf- 
mould, half-part sand. Position, pots or beds; shoots trained up rafters or round 
trellises. Pot or plant, Feb. or Nlarch. Prune slightly after flowering. Water 
freely March to Sept., moderately afterwards. Apply stimulants occasionally 
May to Sept. Temp., March to Sept. 55® to 65®, Sept, to March 40® to 50®. 

Culture of Hardy SPECtF^s: Soil, ordinary rich. Position, well-drained border 
against sheltered, partially shaded wall. Plant, Oct., March or April. Water 
freely in dry weather. Protect firom slugs by placing layer of fine coke or cinden 
round base of stems. 

Propagation: Greenhouse species by cuttings of half-ripened shoots inserted in 
sand under bell-glass in temp. 55® to 65®, May or June; hardy species by cuttings 
of similar shoots inserted in sand in shady, cold frame or greenhouse, April or May. 

Greenhouse Species Cultivated: Af. CUmaliSy scarlet, summer, 20 to 30 ft., 
Peru; ilicifoliay white or rose, summer, 8 to 12 ft,, Chile; speciosa, red, July, 
10 ft., Ecuador; subulatOy reddbh-brown, summer, to 10 ft., Chile. 

Hardy Species Cultivated: M* decurrensy orange, summer, 6 to 10 ft., Chile. 

Myosotidium — Boraginauar* Hardy herbaceous perennial. First introduced 
mid -nineteenth centu^. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, cool, damp, sheltered border. Plant, Oct. 
or March. Water freely in dry weather. 

Propagation: By seeds sown iV in. deep in April where plants are required to 
grow. This plant should be disturbed as little as {^ssible. 

Species Cultivated: M, HorUnsia (syn. M* nobiU)^ * Chatham Island Forget- 
me-not \ blue and white, spring, 12 to 18 in., Chatham Islands. 

Myosotis (Forget-me-not) — Boraginouae* Hardy perennials. 

Culture op M. alpestris: SoU, moist, gritty loam. Position, partially shady 
rockery, surrounded by small pieces of sandstone. Plant, March or April. 

Culture of Other Species: Soil, ordinary. Position, as edgings to m 
masses in partially shady beds or borders. Plant, Oct., Feb. or March, 4 to 6 in. 
apart. These arc best treated as biennials — namely, raised from seed sown out- 
doors in April, May or June and transplanted into the beds or borders in Oct. 10 
flower following year. 

Propaoation: By seeds sown A in. deep outdoors m spring or summer; 
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cuttings inserted in sandy soil under hand-light in June or July; division of roots 
in March or Oct. 

Species Cultivated: M. alpestris (syn. M. rupicola), blue and white, fragrant, 
June and July, 6 to 8 in., Europe, and its many selected forms; azoriea, blue, 
summer, 6 to lo in., Azores; c^spitosa, blue and yellow, June to July, 3 to 6 in., 
Europe; dissUiflora, sky blue, March to July, 8 to 10 in., Alps, var. alba, white; 
sanpxoxdts (syn. M. palxisirxs), sky blue. May to July, 6 to 12 in., Britain, var. 
semperfioTtns, long flowering; ^IvatUa, blue and yellow, summer, i to 2 ft., Britain. 

Myriea— Af)TiVj«<*r. Hardy deciduous and evergreen shrubs with small catkin 
flowers of no beauty. Leaves, lance-shaped, green, highly fragrant. 

Culture: Soil, moist, sandy peat. Position, open, sheltered borders. Plant, 
0 «. to March. Prune deciduous species, Nov. to Feb.; evergreen species, April. 

Propagation: By seeds sown ^ in. deep in ordinary soil in sheltered position 
outdoors m autumn; cutUngs inserted in sandy soil in sheltered position outdoors, 
bept. or Oct.i layering shoots m Sept, or Oct.; division of plants, Oct. to March' 
Specks Cul-^ated; M. caltfornua, evergreen to 15 ft., rather tender, waxy 
white berries, ^lifornia; eeri/era, ‘ Candle-berry ’ or ‘ ^Vax MyrUe brown 

( 1 ^ 0 . ILco^oZ'. ‘ '• - 

sandy. Position, open, sunny borders or banks. 
Pi^t, Oct. to March. Prune into shapc> Nov. to Feb. 

cuttings of firm young shoots inserted in sandy soU outdoors, 

8 S^'nanica), pink, July, 6 to 

Myriophyllum (Water Ui\toi\)—Haloragidactas. Pretty feathery submerged and 
sh^os^water ac,uat.« much used in ponds and aquariums. ^ and 

. br„„ze-g,ce„, N. 

, March. 

April; division of roots. Oct! 7 r Mar'S;. ** “ Sept, o^ 

^^SPECtHS CuL-rtvAT.0: A/, edernt., * Sweet aceiy white. May. 3 ft.. Europe 

Th?iccd fJmbS^e greenhouse evergreen tree, 

from the aril surrounding themed coiiuncrcial mace is obtained 

Cm.Tu^: Compost, fibrSLI^™ 

pots or planted out in prepared border in waitvT sand. Position, large 

Oct. 65* to 75% October to MarSTS® to 6^" gr«^nhouse. Temp., Marchto 

or in propagating SLTivS^ottoSTh^ inserted in sand under bell-glass 
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Hardy in open extreme south-west, requiring wall protection in the south, leaves 
fragrant when crushed* flowers also fragrant. 

Cultivation: Soil, ordinary, well drained. Position, very sheltered borders 
or against south walls in southern counties. May be grown in pots or tubs in 
conservatories and are sometimes formally trained as pyramids or standards. 

Propagation: cuttings in sandy soil with gentle bottom heat, Aug. Maybe 
clipped to formal shapes, May to July. Prune to shape after flowering. 

SpECtES Cultivated: M. bullcta (syn. M, communis)^ ‘ Common Myrtle to lo 
ft., white, fragrant, summer, W. Asia, with vars. mirtftphyllQs smaller ieav^ 
Uzrentinay a smaller-growing dainty form, and vQrU^^atQ\ Rnlphiiy 8 lo lo ft., New 
Zealand; Ugni (syn. Eugenia L'gni)^ to lo ft., white, fragrant, summer, berries 
which are pleasant to eat, freely borne, Chile. 

Naegelia, see Smithiantha. 

Nailwort, see Paronychia. 

NaacyPretty, None-so^Precty, sec Saxifrage umbrosa. 

Nandina — Berber idaeeat. Half-hardy evergreen flowering <hrub. First introduced 
early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, peat and loam. Position, sheltered, moderately moist beds or 
borders in mild districts only. Plant in May or Sepi. 

Propagation: By cuttings inserted in sandy peat in gentle bottom heat in 
summer. Rooting is slow. 

Species Cultivated: .V. domtitita^ * Heavenly Bamboo *, white, summer, 6 to 
8 ft., leaves assume reddish tint in autumn, red berries sometimes borne, China* 

Narcissus — Amaryllidaeeac. Hardy spring flowering bulbs. 

R-H.S. Classification: Division i — Trumpet. Distinguishing charactenj 
one flower to a stem; trumpet or corona as long as or longer than the perianth seg- 
ments: {a) perianth coloured; corona coloured, not paler than the perianth: (J) 
perianth white; corona coloured: (c) perianth white; corona white, not paler 
than the perianth: (</) any colour combination not falling into (a), (b) or (r). 

Division II — Large-cupped. Distinguishing characters, one flower to a stem, 
cup or corona more than one-third, but less than equal to the length of the 
perianth segments: (a) perianth coloured; corona coloured but not paler than the 
perianth: (i) perianth while: corona coloured: (<) perianth white; corona 
white, not paler than the perianth: (d) any colour combination not falling into 
(a), {b) or (f). 

Division III — Small-cupped. Distinguishing characters, one flower to a stem; 
cup or corona not more than one-third the length of the perianth segments: (a) 
perianth coloured; corona coloured, not paler than the perianth: (6) perianth 
white; corona coloured: (r) perianth white; corona white, not paler than the 
perianth: (d) any colour combination not falling into (a), (b) or (r). 

Division IV — Double. Distinguishing character, double flowers. 

Division V — Triandnis. Distinguishing characters, characteristics of J/arcissus 
triandnis clearly evident: {a) cup or corona not less than two-thirds the length of 
the perianth segments: (b) cup or corona less than two-thirds the length of the 
perianth segments. 

Division V I -^-Cy clam incus. Distinguishing characters, characteristics^ of 
Narcissxis ^elamintus clearly evident; (o) cup or corona not less than two- thirds 
the length of the perianth segments; (b) cup or corona less than two-thirds the 
length of the perianth segments. 

Division VII — JonquUla. Distinguishing characters, characteristics o( any of 
the /Narcissus JonquUla group clearly evident; (a) cup or corona not less than 
thirds the length of the perianth segments; (i) cup or corona less than two-thirds 
the length of the perianth segments. 

Division VIII — Tazctia. Distinguishing characters, characteristics of any of 
the f/arcissus Tewtta group clearly evident. 
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Division IX — Pocticus. Dktingukhing characters, characteristics of the 

Narcissus poetiais group without admixture of any other. 

Division X — Species, etc. All species and wild, or reputedly wild, forms and 
hybnds. 

Division XI — Mkcellancous. All narcissi not falling into any of the foreeoine 
divkions. * ® 

Outdoor Culture: Soil, ordinary for common kinds; sandy loam for N 
bulbocodium &Tid vars.; peaty soil for N. ocla'’‘>nrus. No animal manure must be 
applied. Position, parUaily or quite shady beds or borders facing north or north- 
easi for robust km^; rockeries sheltered from north or north-east xvinds for choice 
or dwarf kin^. Plant, Aug. to Nov. Depth for planting robust kinds, 3 to a in. 
on heavy soils; 6 in. on light soils. Dktance apart, 4 to 6 in. Rock garden 
narcissus, 2 to 3 m. deep and the same apart. Lift N. Bulbocodium in July a^nd re- 
plant in Oct ; other kmds every three or four years In July. Do not remove foliage 
un il quite dead. Manure; 4 oz. of basic slag or 4 02. of bonemeal for hea^ 

^ 2 to 3 in. wide, 3 in. deep. Place one bulb in 

f"av ““ 

Indoor Culture: Compost, two paru fibrous loam, one part well-decayed 
manure or leaf-mould, cme part sand. Pot, Aug. to Nov., placing 3 largc^ 6 
medium-sized, or 12 smaU bulbs in a 5 in. pot. Depth for plaining: Allow apex 

frame untKmv.y^^ Position, under cinder ashes outdoors or in 

whTn ^ ^ begins, then remove to greenhouse or window. Water only 

when growth commences, moderately aAerwards. Apply weak stimulants wheJ 

«cem SHf ?A 55 * ‘o 65'. After flowering, plant bulbs, 

S outdoor,. Kcop'^ soU of the 

i» shady portion ootloor,, bf offie^til^fmred 'from “„'ld"b;?bs‘''t^ lilfSVua 
“rteT “ght yea^"„Td“ bulbs HoLr when 

yellow, spi^g.\ to 8 in., S. ySoxT A^rU^i^’ft 

fTtmtmus, ‘ Pyemv Daffodil * ^ * l “•> Europe: 

Mr. 

-"^bSar ly“‘ 

ft^-A-ttrdsr,,, • Daffodil ’■ T™mpe. 


yeiiow, March. . ff.’caoiTlse „ar ’• "'‘'■te and 

JW™, . Argel-s Tea„ •, „hi.e. AprS. 6 u, p 'tj^rp^al'i 

Nard, see VaUriarta celtua^ 

CuL^S^ perennial. 

Soil, ordinary, or boggy p«t. PlaIl^’oct. Ponds. 
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Propagation: By seeds sown in March or April where plants are required to 
grow; division of roots m Oct. or March. ^ * 

Species Cultivated: ossifragum, ycUow, July, 6 in., Europe (Br.). 

Nasturtium (WatercrcK) — Cnicifaae. Hardy perennial aquatic herb. Leaves, 
green or brown; largely used for salads. The annual Imown in wardens as 
Nasturtium ts Tropatolum majus. 

Culture m Beds in Water: Soil, ordinary. Position, open. Dimensions of 
oeds, 3 to 4 ft. wide; 3 to 6 in. deep; no limit as to length. Depth of soil, ij to 
3 tn.^ Depth of water, 1 J in- when first planted; 3 in. when growing freely; 6 in. 
m winter. Water must flow through beds, not be stagnant. Plant, May and 
June for gathering in Aug. to Feb.; SepL to Nov. for gathering in Feb. to May. 
Replant beds twice annually. Distance for planting, 6 in. apart in rows, 2 ft. 
between rows. Soil must be removed each planting. Gather the tops once a 
week; cut, not break, them ofT. 

Culture in Pans: Soil, ordinary. Posidon, tubs or tanks of water in open air 
or under glass. Sow seeds -A* in. deep in Mar<^ or Sept, and partly immerse pan 
in water; wholly when seedlings appear. Insert cuttings 2 to 3 in. apart in spring 
or autumn; partly immerse at first, wholly after. 

Culture in Trenches: Soil, ordinary. Posidon, sunny. Dig trench 2 ft. 
wide, 1 ft. deep. Put 6 in. decayed manure in, and 3 in. of soil on this. Sow seeds 
thinly i in. deep in April and Aug. Keep well watered. Cress sown in April 
gather June to Sept.; in Aug., Nov. to May. 

Propagation: For beds by seeds sown in a shady border in April, and kept 
moist; division of the plants in May or Aug. 

Species Cultivated: officin^ (syn. Rorippa /iasturtiwn'a^uaticum)^ white, 

June, Britain. 

Navelwort, see Omphalodes and Umbilicus* 

Nectarine, see Primus Persica var. nectcriruio 
Needle Furze, sec Genista anglica^ 

Nectaroscordiuu, see Allium. 

Neillia (Nine Bark) — Rosaceae. Hardy deciduous flowering shrubs. First intro* 
duced mid •nineteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Posidon, open, sunny shrubberies or banks. Plant, 
Oct. to March. Prune moderately after blooming. 

Propagation: By seeds sown ^ in. deep in sandy soil in sheltered positioa 
outdoors, autumn or spring; cuttings of half-ripened shoots, 2 to 3 in. long, 
inserted in sand under bell-glass during July and Aug. which strike readily; 
rooted offsets. 

Species Cultivated: N. longiraeemosa^ rose pink, July, 6 to 8 ft., W. China; 
sinensis, white, June, 6 ft., Cent. China; thibetiec, pink, July, 6 ft., W. China; 
ihyrsifiora, white, July, 3 ft., Sikkim* 

Nelumbiosn, see Nelumbo* 

Nelnmbo (Lotus) —Nympkaeaceaeo Greenhouse aquadc rhizomatous^rooted 
perennials with fragrant flowers and bluish-green, shield-shaped leaves i to 2 ft- 
in diameter. N. nucifera Is one of the two plants known as the * Lotus of the Nile 
the other being /(ymphaea eaemUa. First introduced late eighteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts loam, one part well -decayed manure. Posidon, 
or tubs of water heated to a temp, of to 65^. Plant rhizomes 1 to 2 in. 
below surface of water in Feb. or March. Temp., March to Oct. 55^ to 60®, OcL 
to March 45® to 55®. Draw off water from tank in Oct. and keep rhizomes dry 
tiU Feb. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in sandy soil, 2 to 3 in. below surface of water 
heated to temp. 60® to 70® any time of year, file sce^ to facilitate germination; 
division of rhizomes in Feb. 

Species Cultivated: N* nucifera ($yns. J^tlumbium speciosum^ No Nelumba)^ 
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v^itc and rose, Trop. Asia, and many vars. includii^ double white, white edged 

PYgrny forms; fienlapelala (syn. JV. luL), 
^Saaed Bean , sulphur-yellow, slow to establish itself (5 to 6 years), S. United 

!»'»». Firs, in„oduc«l „dd- 

boS"°‘pUn?"rJ^“.;i "'*■ “"“iy- Fosilion, sunny wcIl-draincd 

““ 

“d? drrn-eS“fi"Vfit -sr 

s’S.gTunlS' 

Propao^ion: By offsets, treated as advised for bulbs 

Specik O^tivated: //. geminiflora, purplish blue. May to June, a ft., California. 

Half-hardy annuab. First introduced mid-eighteenth 

planting seedlings when they have i cc in temp. 55 trans- 

pots, placing in temn of ^ well-drained 

June, or repot into 6 in. pou for flowerlnfi^m^^r position outdoors in 

May * in. dccD in ^ 1 «*^«'^housc; also seeds sown in 

man7XaS"ii^''™i,ow > «- S- Africa, and 

«“^y ’P--“‘‘i«8 »”uals. Firs, u,„„duccd early 
to sunny bedfS" b^m*°^Sotrl?2u' * to“‘dr° p m“3? °' ^ ? “ edgings 

vriSTne SSrSS’pu'ea shad f°” slighUy 

moderately at first, freely when frame or wmdow. VVatCT 

or twice weekly when plants stimulants once 

grwnhouse, window or frame.^^ nower. Position when in flower, cold, sunny 

"Sy BIuc'^ 5 ^^ ® “•• California; 

Cahfonua. ^ 'y® » '^niie or blue, summer, spreading! 

sM^. oftJ?6ft“ hi^'SdbSnclfed'dothSl £1'*' ®P“*“ 

CuIsTure: Compost, two heads. 

tet^^yr t-- - ’-erS 

Zanaibar. E. Africa. ’ ' '^hiie, hp rose-spotted, spring to summer 

'“o- - M-ica- 

po. ip SMipP- f^r.sr'' ^,i ^-arto 
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Oct., kccp^dry Nov. to Feb. Apply weak stimulants occasionally when in flower 
Temp., 65 to 73 March to Sept., Sept, to March 55"^ to 65®. 

Propagation: By division of rhi/omatous roots, Feb. or March. 

Species Culwated: JY. gracilis, bluish-white, spotted with reddish-brown. 

^ Trop. America; J^ortkiana, white, yellow, and red, summer, to 
4 ft., Trop. America. » J 


^eomoore^—Orchidaceae. Only one species is known in this genus, a lar?e- 
growing epiphyte. The stout pseudo-bulbs carry large leaves up to 3 ft. long. 
Scapes with the young growth, flowers many. Originally known as Moorca, 
Cultore: Compost, three parts osmunda fibre, one part sphagnum moss, with 
loam fibre, one part, for strong plants. PoU well drained. Position, shade from 
bright sunlight. Winter temp. 60^ to 65^, water then given infrequently. Summer 
70 to 80®, water freely. A moist atmosphere throughout Uie year. 

^opagation: By division of plants in spring, or by separating sound back 
bulbs and treating as for Cymbidiums but in h ea t. 

Species Cultivated: /i, im>rata ' {syns. Moorea irrorata, Ncomoorea Wallisii)^ 
many, cup-shaped, orange-brown, yellowish, white, lip 3-lobed, barred purple* 
brown, mid-lobe spotted red, spring, Colombia. 

Nepenthes (Pitcher- plant) — Ntpenthaccae. Stove evergreen sub- shrubby peren- 
nials. Flowers, greenish, dioecious, insignificant. Leaves, oblong or lance- 
shaped, variously mottled with red. brown and crimson, terminating in a pitcher* 
like appendage. First introduced late eighteenth century. 

Culture:^ Compost, two parts good brown fibrous peat, one part sphagnum 
moss. Position, in baskets suspended from roof in shady part of stove. Plant, 
Feb. or March. Temp., March to Sept. 70^ to 85®, Sept, to March 65® to 75®. 
Water copiously March to Sept., nnoderatdy afterwards. Syringe twice daily all 
the year round. Moist atmosphere very essential. Shade from sun. 

Propagation: By seeds sown on surface of mixtui^ of fibrous peat and sphag- 
num moss in well -Gained pan covered with bell-glass and placed in a moist 
frame heated to temp, of 80® to 85®; cuttings of one-year-old shoots inserted singly 
in small pots plungM in bottom heat of 85^ any time. 

Species Cultivated: //. albomarginata, green and white, Singapore; atro- 
sanguinea, pale green and reddish -purple, hybrid; Dicksoniana, green marked with 
purple, hybrid; Dominix, mottled green and purple, hybrid; Henryana, red, 
mottled, hybrid; Hooktriana, pale green and red, Borneo; inUmudia, green 
spotted with purple, hybrid; MasUrsiana, crimson with purple spots, hybrid; 
maxima (syn. A*. Cxirtisix), green, crimson, and purple, Borneo; mirabilis (syn. N, 
RaJPesianaX, green, red, and brown, India; sanguirua, blood-red, Malaya; Sedenii^ 
pitchers contracted in middle, hybrid; Veiukxi^ green, Borneo; tfoUruosat 
green, brown, and crimson, Philippines. 


Nepeta — Labiatae, Hardy herbaceous perennials with toothed, more or less 
heart-shaped leaves, mostly aromatic. The plant most commonly cultivated in 
gardens as A*. Mussinii is in reality a hybrid, A*. Faassemi, the flowers are on longer 
spikes than in die true species. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny beds, borders or rockeries. Plant, 
Oct. to March. 

Propagation: By seeds sown where plants are to grow, March to May; 
division of roots, Oct. to March. 

Species Cultivated: A*. Cataria, ‘ Catmint % whitish to pale purple, summer, 
to 3 ft., Europe (Br.); Faassenii (syn. pseudomxissinxi) , lavender-blue, summer, 
to 2 ft., hybrid; Mussiniiy lavender-blue, summer, 18 in., Caucasus, Persia; 
furvosa, pale blue, summer, to 2 ft., Himalaya. See also Glechoma. 

Nepbrodium, see Dryopteris. 

Nephrolepia — Polypodiaccoi. Stove eveigreen ferns. Fronds linear, narrow, 
once divided, plain or crested. First intr<^uced late eighteenth century. 

Culture; Compost, equal parts loam, leaf-mould and ^and, two parts lumpy 
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peat. Position^ in baskets suspended from roof, or in well^drained pots or beds iii 
shady part of stove. Pot or plant, Feb. or March. Water moderatdy Oct. to 
March, freely arier>var^. Temp,. Sept, to March 55® to 6o% March to Sept. 65® 
to 75 ** c<rrdifolia will thrive in warm ^ccnhousc. 

Propagation: By spores sown on surface of pans of sandy peat xmder bell-glass 
and plac^ m temp. 75® to 85® any time; division of plants, Feb. to April; or by 
Paging dora creeping stems bc^ng young plants and removing when rooted. 
Species CuLTiVATTiD: A", aevnxinaia (syn. davallioiJes)^ 2 to 3 ft., Java; Ai- 
(syn. /f. eciito), 2 to 4 ft., Tropics; cordi/olia ($yn, N. luier^sa), i to 2 ft. 
Subtropics; Duffii, 1 ft., Australia; exaltatc, ‘ Ladder Fem ^ 2 to 
3 ft., Tropics, and many fine crested and plumose vars«; hksutulc fsyn. A*. 
re/escens), 2 to 3 ft,. Tropics, 

Nephrophyllidiom, sec Fauna. 

Vtriti^Ami^Uidaeeae. Greenhouse bulbous plants, natives of S. Africa, which 

Hower from June well on into the autumn. First introduced late seventeenth 
century. 

^ltore: Compost, two parts sandy loam, one part well-decayed cow manure 
m leaf-mould, one part coarse sand. Pol, Aug. to Nov., placing one bulb half its 
“'ll ^ m a 6 m. pot; good drainage essential. Position, 
sfn!’ vv P***^*“®’ Sept to May; cold frame or sunny spot outdoors, May to 

Sep*- tp May. or as v>on as flower spikes show; keep 
qmte dry May to S<yt. Apply stimulants ocra.uonally during growth. Top-drea 

^otdL'^SS u®""’ d^yed cow manure, and sand, in Aug. 

Repotang only neces^ every three or four years. Season of growth. Sept, to 
May; season of rest, May to Sept. ^ 

"^‘=bed with decayed cow manure, 
borders ai base of south wall. Plant, Aug. to Nov., 

Li!?ulllv'in‘^.’*r r°''’ covering of dry litter. Top-dress 

ev 4 Sir or fivi ««« oranure. Lift aod replan. 

offsets, removed when repotting and treated as old bulbs 

Bowdenii, pink. 1^1.: n^ifolia, scarlet 1 ft var 
deep sc^let; ^i/oito, red, I ft.; /Jecuiua, pinkf a ft.; Aumt/ft purolish 

SS^let^i^t ' LUy salmon, 2 ft., and vara, coru^ra. or^gc- 

scarlet, i ft., Plantn, crimson, roua, rose, and numerous hybrids. See also LycoriT 

rvergrceo flowering shrub,. Fira. innodueed 

“ridTne7.^.’rz te! pT, 

issue from base of flower to Sept, Remove youi^ dioots ihat 

Syringe twice daily March to June ° ^ appear. No shade required. 
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*and. Position small wcllKlrained pots or pans in shady part of greenhouse. 
Pot, tcb. or March. Water freely March to Sept., moderately afterwards 
Temp., March to Oct. 50® to 60®, Oct. to March 40® to 50*. 

Outdoor Culture: Soil, ordinary, light rich. Position, moist, sheltered ledges 
of shady rockery. Plant, March or April. Water in dry weather. Protect in 
severe weather with bell- or hand-glass. 

Propagation: By seeds sown t** in. deep In light, sandy soil in temp. 55^ to 6*;^ 
March or April; division of plants in March or April. * 

Species Cultivated: X. granadmsis (syn. X. dtfnessa), ‘ Bead Plant ‘ Fruiting 
Duckweed \ 1 in., flowers grccD> S. America, Australasia. 


Nevinsia— Hardy deciduous flowering shrub. First introduced late 
nineteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, good ordinary. Position, sunny, sheltered shrubbery. Plant in 
autumn. 

Propaoatk>n: By cuttings of half-ripened shoots inserted in sandy soil in cold 
frame in summer, also by layering in autumn. 

Species Cultivated: N, alab<umnsis^ * Alabama Snow Wreath \ white, May, 
6 ft., Alabama. 


New Jersey Tea-Plant, see Ctanothus anuricanus^ 

New Zealand Broom, sec Notospartium; -Bur, sec Accent micropf^lla; 

Bush, see Olcaria; -Flaa, see Phormium Tenax; -Glory Pea, see 
Clianthus Dampirri\ -Holly, sec OUaria ilidfolia\ -Kowhoi, see Soph&ra UtrapUra; 
-Mou ntain Buttercup, see Ranuruulus -Palm, see Rhopalostylis SQpida\ 

Plant, see Aolothlaspi Tosulctum\ -Spinach, see Tetragonui cxpansoi 
•Tree Fem, see Dicksonia squartosa, 

Nicandra^— Hardy annual. First introduced mid -eighteenth century* 
Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny, open borders. 

Propagation: By seeds sown J in. deep in pots or boxes of light soil in temp. 
55* in March, transplanting seedlings 3 ft. apart outdoors in May; or by sowing 
seed in sunny position outdoors in Aprrl, transplanting seedlings in June. 

Species Cultivated: Physoiodcs^ ‘ Apple of Peru ’, blue and white, summer, 

18 in. to 2 fl., Peru. 


Nicotiana (Tobacco Plant)— Half-hardy annuab. /f. Tabaam b the 
tobacco of commerce. First introduced mid-sixteenth century. 

Pot Culture; Compost, two parts loam, one part leaf-mould or decayed 
manure, and one part sand. Position, sunny or shady greenhouse or window* 
Water freely when in full growth, moderately at other times. Temp., March to 
Sept. 55® to 60®, SepL to March 40® to 50®. 

Outdoor Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny beds or borders. Plant 
in June in groups of three or six. Protect A', alba in winter with covering of cinder 
ashes, tan, or decayed manure* Will only survive winter in well -drained soils. 

Culture of Tobacco Plant: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny beds or borders. 
Plant, June. Gather leaves of Tabacum in Sept, for drying. Water freely in 
dry weather* 

Propagation: By seeds sown on the surface of fine light soil in a shallow box 
or pan in shade, in a temp, of 55® to 60®, in March or April. 

Species Cultivated: N. alata^ var. grandiflora (syn. A". affinis)y * Sweet-scented 
Tobacco w'hdte, fragrant, summer, 3 to 3 fb, strictly a perennial, Brazil; 
SancUnuy red, pink, carmine, etc., summer, 2 to 3 ft*, hybrid; suaveolmsy white, 
summer, 2 ft., S. America; ^UxstriSj white, summer, 3 to 4 fL, Argentina; 
Tabaaxmy * Tobacco Plant rose, summer, 4 ft., S. America, var. macropkylla (syn. 
A^. mocTophylla) y red, rose, or purple, summer; tonuntosa (syn* A^* colossea), pale 
green and yellow, tinged red, to to 20 ft., S. America. 

Nidularium — Brorru iac^at. Stove plants with green, red or crimson bracts, and 
leaves in dense basal rosetter. First introduced early nineteenth century* 
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& setrrjs^chf “i 7?'’- “• ■^"°- ” 

tc^p%f?5rFeb®^ a'SJ? “ 

O "'^“« ‘caves spotted dark green, 

LJ«J white, leaves tinted brown or red, Brazil- A«r- 

So “ ■ «•• 

Nicrember^ (^p-flo^ver)— Hardy and half-hardv cremlno 

perennial herbs. First introduced early nineteenth century. creeping 

light, airy ^itioo in greenhouse or window! ^ ^ “ 

(syn. N.JUkaulU), whitland ydW' twld n^' u Sr<icUis 

kififomanica^ white, tinged roL o to^^in ® America; 

blue, siunmer, Argentmc. ’ ^ •> ar. vwlacea (syn. N. caerulea), violet- 

. MO.. » 

Region (cultivated for seeds, wWch ^ ® ^Icdi^ 

cummin). ’ ^ seasoning and known as black 

Night-scented Stock, see Mathiola bicomis. 

Nine Bark, see Physocarpus. 

Nippon Bells, see Skortia uniflora. 

Hardy annuals. First introduced 

, ir- ■'"""'■ - 'ocbcrie, 
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Nomocharis— Hardy bulbous flowering plants, sometimes included in 
Lilium. First introduced early twentieth century. 

Culture: Soil, well drained, with leaf^mould or peat added. Position, sun or 
half-shade. 

Propagation: By seeds sown ^ in. deep in Jan. or Feb. under glass, trans* 
planted soon after germination or grown in deep seed pan and planted outdoors 
the next spring or the spring following. 

Species Culttvatbo: /f. aperta (syn. LUxxm epertum ), rose, boldly blotched with 
crimson, June to July, i to 3 ft., W. China; Farreriy white with crimson spots, 
June to July, i to 3 ft., N. Burma; Maireiy white, usually spotted with red- 
purplc, June to July, 2 to 2i ft., W. China; pardanihinCy pink with purple-brown 
spots, I i' to 3 ft., W. China; sdlutnensuy white, pale yellow or pale rose, purplish* 
spotted, 2 to 3 ft., W. China. 

Nopalxochsa— Greenhouse succulent plants, sometimes included in 
Epiphyllum. 

Culture: As Epiphyllum. 

Propagation: As Epiphyllum. 

Species Cultivated: A. Ackermanniiy crimson, summer, 3 to 4 ft., Mexico; 
phyllanlhoidtSy rose or red, Mexico. 

Norfolk Island Palm, see Rhopalostylis sapida\ -Pine, see Araucaria excelsa, 

Nothofagus (Southern Beech) — Fagaccac. Slighdy tender evergreen or deciduous 
trees. First introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, mobt loam. Position, specimens on lawns or in open spaces in 
milder counties such as Devon and Cornwall. Plant deciduous species Nov. to 
Feb., evergreen species Sept, or April. 

Propagation: By layering in spring. 

Deciduous Species Cultivated: .Y. antaretkay 40 to 60 ft., S. America; 
ohliqucy 50 to 100 ft., Chile. 

Evergreen Species Culttvated: Pf. bctuloidcsy 40 to 60 ft,, S. America; 
clifforlioidesy 30 to 50 ft., New Zealand; Cunningkamiiy 40 to 60 ft,, Tasmania; 
ft^coy 50 to 100 ft., New Zealand; Mcnzksiiy 40 to 60 ft., New Zealand; Moorei, 
tinted young foliage, to 150 ft., Australia. 

Notholaeaa — Polypodxaccat, Stove and greenhouse ferns. Fronds divided, upper 
surface green, under covered with white powder or scales. Height from 3 to 
18 in. First introduced mid-eighteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts loam, Ieaf*mould, peat and sand, with little 
cliarcoal and flnely broken sandstone. Position, pots in shady part of hoi^. 
Pot, Feb. or March. Water moderately Oct. to Feb., freely afterwards. Syringing 
not required. Temp, stove species, Sept, to March 55^ to 65®, March to Sept 
65*^ to 75^. Greenhouse, Sept, to March 45® to 50®, March to Sept 55® to 65®. 
bonarienris is impadent of water on fronds. 

Propagation: By spores sown on surface of fine sandy peat in pans under 
bell-glass in temp. 75^ to 85^ any time; division at potting time. 

Stove Species Cultivated: bonaritnsis (syn, JV. Umailosci)y species of great 

charm, fronds 1 ft., almost yellow, Mexico; scariosa (syn. Pi, squamosa) y fronds 
6 in., Mexico; sinuaUiy Trop. America; trkhomanouUsy Jamaica and Cuba. 

Greenhouse Species CtA-TivATED: P/". Hooksriy N. America; Marantasy S. 
Europe, N. Africa, etc.; P/ewbenyiy California; oetUa (syn. Pf. lajiguuiosa)y S. 
Europe and Australia. 

Notholirioo — Liliactae* Hardy bulbous plants, somethnes included in Lilmm. 

Culture: Soil, well drained, enriched with lcaf*mould. Fosidon, sheltered, 
cool, in half-shade, except P(. TTiomsonianum. 

Propagation: By sc^; bulblets formed round base of flower steins, these 
should be separated and planted apart after flowering. 

Species Cultivated: PP. campanulatumy crimson, June, 2! to 4 ft., N. Burma, 
Tibet. W. China; bulbitinum (syn. PP. hyacinihinum) y lavender, June, 2F to 3^ ft., 
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N. India (Himalaya), Tibet, W. China; macrophyllwny pale mauve or lavender, 
May, 7 to 12 in., N. India; Thomsonianum (syns. Lilium Thomsoniartunty L. roseum)^ 
pale mauve, May, 2 to 3 A., N. India, Afghanistan. 

Nothopanax — Araliauae. Tender, fast^growing evergreen shrubs with large pal- 
mate leaves. 

Culture: Soil, light well drained. Position, sheltered borders in mildest 
districts only. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in sandy soil in a frame in spring. 

Species Cultivated: //. arhnrwn, 15 ft., New Zealand; lattum, 20 ft., New 
Zealand. 

NotocacCua— Greenhouse succulent plants, sometimes included in 
Echl n ocac tus . 

Culture: As Echinocactus. 

Propagation: As Echinocactxis. 

Spec^ Cultivated: p/. apneuss yellow, Uruguay; concimtis^ yellow, summer, 
^ in., Mexico; Scopa^ yellow, spring, 12 to 18 in.. Brazil, var. ruheTTymus% crimson- 
red central spines. 

Notospai^um— Slightly tender evergreen fiowering shrub. First 
introduced late nineteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, Hglu well-drained loam. Position, sunny sheltered border, 
rlwt, April or May. Prune in April, thinning out weak wood only. 

^ Propagation: By seeds sown in sandy soU in a cold frame in spring: cuttings 
m a cold frame m autumn. s 

Species Culwated: X Carmichatliae^ ‘ New Zealand Broom pink, Aug*. 4 
to 10 ft., New Zealand. » ^ -t 


Notothlaspl^^riiri/rrar. Monocarpic alpine plants. 

Difficult to grow. Demands perfectly drained scree soil, very stony, 
and warn, suimy posiuon. Bitterly resents root disturbance and should be sown 

or^ld^^c^ ^ undisturbed. Best in alpine house 

Propagation: By seeds. 

^CIES CuL-nvATp: JV. rosulatwn, • New Zealand Penwiper Plant • white, 
fragrant, summer, g in., New Zealand. ’ 

Hardy aquatic perennials. 

*1? strong nch loam, one part well-decayed manure 

^ Depth of water, 6 to 12 in * 

“li water, but rarely bloom in such depths. Pla^t’ 

of planting: (.) Strap the root between t%vo t^« 
pa«-^ide inwards ^d lower gently into the water. (2) Plant firmly in a 

n^’- on the wet side, and drop into position. ^ 

raoPAO^ON. By division of the plants in March. 

-V. adoenum, ^ Common Spattcrdock v yellow Mav till 
ra6m/wf<^, orange-scarlet, reddish stamens; /uua ‘ Brandv Bottll 11 

feUTkuS-;.”'’' 

Nutmeg, see Myristica; Califoroiau-, see Torr^ eolifomica. 

Nntta llla , see Osmaronia. 


“>* '“■"‘V aquatic tiaberoua- 
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sphere 65® to 75*^ March to Sept., 50^ to 60® Sept, to March. Temp, of water 
05 to 75® March to Sept., 55^ to 65® Sept, to March. Repot annually in Feb. 
or March. Reduce water as soon as foliage dies off and leave tubers in mud all 
winter. Alternatively, lift tubers end of Oct., dry off and store in moist sand until 
spring; beware of rats during this period. 

CvvTVKE OF Hardy Species: Compost, six parts strong, rich loam, one part 
well-decayed manure or bonemcal at rate of one 5 in. potful per bushel of loam. 
Depth of water 18 in. to 2 ft. for strong growing kinds, 12 to 18 in. for medium 
kinds and g to in. for the pygmies. Position, open sunny ponds or lako. 
Plant, March to June. Methods of planting: (i) Place plant in small wicker 
basket containing above compost and louder to the bottom of pond or lake. (2) 
Pack layer of compost 4 in. deep over floor of emptied pool with 1 in. plain loam 
above it and plant direct into this. Run water in very gradually and at intervals 
— taking six to eight weeks to fill the pool if growth is slow. (3) Enclose root 
between turves turned grass-side inwards and strap round or cover with matting 
and lower carefully into position. (Only use thb method if there is a natural 
mud bottom to the pond). 

Propagation: Stove species by seeds sown i in. deep in pots of soil immersed 
in water heated to a temp, of 65® to 75®, March or April. Hardy species by 
division of tubers or rhizomes, March or April. 

Hari>y Species Cultivated: a/i <2, ‘ Common Water-lily *, white, summer, 

Europe (6r.), and vars. candidissimoy white, and rosea^ rose; BarMeyx rosea, deep 
rose, hybrid; eandida, white, Bohemia; fennua, white, Finland; Gladstoniana^ 
white, hybrid; Laydekai^ rose, purplish, suitable for pot culture, hybrid, many 
named forms, series of hybrids of diiferent parentage raised in France; Afoorei^ 
yellow, hybrid; odoratay white, summer, N. America, and vars. rosea, pink, 
sulphureaj yellow; tetragona (syn, N. pygmeea)^ white, June; tvberosa^ white, July, 
N. America and var. RUhardsonii, double. 

Stove Species Cultivated: /f. ampla, white, July, W. India; BissettU, rose, 
night-flowering, hybrid; Bm’lfi, yellow, Tanganyika; caeruUa, * Blue Lotus of 
the Nile % blue, N. and Cent. Africa; capensiSf * Cape Blue Waterlily sky-blue, 
summer, S. and E. Africa, Madagascar, and vars. zanziharunsis, dark blue, azurea^ 
blue, and roseoy deep rose; Daubeniana, viviparous hybrid, vrill grow in small 
bowl, blue; Deaniana, pink, hybrid; Jtai^virens (syn. gracilis)^ white, summer, 
Mexico; giganUa, sky-blue, summer, Australia; Lotus^ * White Lotus of the 
Nile \ white, night-blooming, scented, Egypt and Africa; micrantha, viviparous, 
bluish- white, small, W. Africa; polychromOy bright blue, summer, Tanganyika; 
rubra, foliage bronze, flowers bright red, nocturnal, India, and var. devoniensis; 
sculi/oluif blue, summer, Africa; sullata^ light blue, summer, S.E. Asia, Philippines; 
Stuhlmannii, y^ow, Aug., Sept., scented, Africa. 

Nympboides (Floating Heart; Bean 'Liiy)~Ceniianaceaz (or Menyanthaceae). 
Hardy and greenhouse floating perennial aquatics. Formerly known as Limnan- 
themum. 

Culture op Greenhouse Species: Soil, loam and leaf-mould. Position, tub 
or of water in greenhouse. Temp., Oct, to March 45® to 55®, March to Oct- 
55® to 65®. Plant in spring. 

Culture op Hardy Species: Soil, ordinary. Position, ponds or shallow lakes- 
Plant in March. 

Propagation: Tender species by seeds sown in pots of light soil immersed in 
water in temp. 65® in spring, or division of the plants in March; hardy species 
by seeds sown in mud in spring, or division of roots in March. 

Species Ctn.TiVATED; indica, ‘ Water Snowflake \ fringed white flowers 
just above water, floating, round leaves 1 to 2 in. dia., tender, very b^utiful, 
Florida; peltata (syns. Limnanthmum nymphaeouUsy Villaisia nympfuuotdes), * Water 
Fringe ^ hardy, 6 to 18 in. water, flowers golden, summer, leaves niotU^, float- 
ing, Europe, N. America; trachyspermoy white, floating, tubers hanging in water, 
tender, Mexico- 
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deciduous trees. Grown for the beauty of 
'i "*!?• ^°*'*8*^ August. Flowers and fruits insignificant ^ 
auSSI!^’ Posmon, margins of streams, lakes, etc. Plant in 

Propagation: By layering in autumn. 

Speci^ Cultwated: A', aquaiica^ white» May, 40 to so ft U Static* 
wlute. May, 30 ft.. Cent. China; whi^.K.^go ft^N.’ A^S.’ 

Oak, see Quercus* 

Oat, sec Avena. 

.p^t in si^ar soU and gr^ually®hardenfog off iS Sw foStT ‘ 

»te 4 cSs'’Sv^ 

lu^cr temp. ®nngs m winter, and a few require a 

<*»visioQ of plants in spring. 

ycUow, autumny^I^S, W clustered, whitish- 

vcllow, lip with purplish blotch, autimn, BSu- *5 Sai 2; whitish- 

lucent, spring, summer, Brazil- erand^Ta fov^' white, almost trans- 

Bra^a; 

*“''' ““““Wg climber. Fimt introduced mid- 

cbS^ 3 “^oSoT°M:. 5 ^«">“a.'^J- JS-. ^■‘ “ ««" -roben 

^ t^is. Pot, Feb. or MaSi.'^P^iI^c^OcL roof of stove or to 

flowered only. Water very Uttle OrT^ vS. ^ cutting away shoots that have 

arrSrg; «• ■• 1 

fragrant. nmunc,cli»d;in^'TriSdnd.‘’^ d-andidcro), >1^„„ „d 

'tS'c'S.SSSI^ "‘‘ °-‘“»fr>- 

rMc^- 

rven sizj^’v^i *S* P,"^ J»y*>rids and Odon^ 
Odontoglossums of the O. cris/nm type. “ ^ colour. Culture, as for the 

a hou^b epiphytic genus, so popular that <rflen 

" pi"^^ 
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densifora {NoezUana)^ have imparted brilliant colours to many hybrids* and 
secondary and subsequent crosses have added large and varied coloration. The 
genus is variable — many have pseudobulbs of fairly soft texture, others bard. 
Spikes from the base of the leading pseudo-bulbs may be few- or many-nowered, 
usually simple, sometimes branched. All have beautiful flowers The leaves arc 
persistent, from thin textures to the coriaceous. A number of natural hybrids 
occur. 

Culture: Compost, two parts osmunda fibre, two parts sphagnum moss, rather 
more fibre for larce plants, a few half-decayed oak or beech leaves rubbed to pieces, 
and sand should be added. Polypodium or other fibres may be added but 
these should be cut into short lengths. For O. crisfnim and similar- textured plants, 
and most of the hybrids, a sweet moist atmosphere, as far as possible equable, 
should be maintained, is a guide, necessarily lower in winter and higher in 

summer. Summer temps, can often be kept reasonably low by manipulation of 
blinds and ventilation — never allow humidity to escape by opening vents too 
widely. Admit air at night whenever weather permits. Syringing and damping 
can be freely practised in warm weather. Pipe heat can usually be dispensed with 
from May to Sept., earlier or later. These conditions can only be approximated 
in winter. Pipe heat as resented but is then necessary. A night temp, of 50® to 
55* should be aimed at and allows moderate hurnitiity in the atmosphere. Below 
50® plants and atmosphere must be dryer. Whenever possible admit a little air 
to freshen atmosphere, and increase the day temp. Avoid draughts at all limcs. 
Watering is required throughout the year with consideration in cold weather. 
Difi'erentiation must be made with the harder-bulbed kinds. They may be 
grown in the same house but should be hung near the glass and the extremes, 
e.g. O. grande, O. citrosum, placed on a shelf, as, if they arc matured by late 
autumn, water mav be needed but once or twice, if at all. from the end of Oct* 
to Feb. For O. Rossii, Cervaritesii and similar, a decided rest but not as sever^ 

Repotting may be effected with the majority of species in spring as growth ii 
seen. Hybrids may be at slight variance with this season, but never pot in the cold 
months. Both flowers and plants are susceptible to attacks from ihrips. Occa- 
sional sprayings with weak insecticides deter, but when their presence is evident, 
dipt'ing should be performed — immerse the plants one by one up to, but not 
touching, the compost, swirl lightly and then lay the plant on the stage in su^ 
a position that the liquid drains from it before returning the plant to ib 
proper place. Choose a rather dull day for the operation. Fumigations al» 
deter, the best time to fumigate Ls in the evening— beforehand withhold the 
use of the syringe that the foliage may be fairly dry. 

Propagation: By division of plants when potting. Each division should haw 
four bulbs and a growth evident or incipient. Sound back bulbs may be removrf 
singly or in twos, laid on a rather shady part of a shingle-covered stage, or placed 
in pan.s or shallow boxes, filled with small potsherds kept damp all growth u 

seen, then pot using a very small pot. , , , n 

Species Cultivated: A selection— O. Adrianiae^ a natural hybrid, yellow ^ 
white broken with red-brown, spring to summer, Colombia, and many named 
vars-; afiUrum (syn. O. nebulosum), few, while with red-brown spots, bnght«t on 
lio soring to summer, Mexico, var. candidulum^ without spots; aspidorhxnuJih 
veUow, blotched red-brosvm, lip white blotched purple, small, pretty, sutnnicr to 
autumn, Colombia; butoniense. yellowish-green blotched chestnut-brown, lip 
rose 2 to ^ ft., autumn, Guatemala, Mexico, var. sulphureum, yellow, whilc^ 
bUwdum, white marked red-purpJe, pretty, spring, ''ariable, 

ferum (syn. O. fuscatum), brown-yellow, scape branched. Costa Ric^, Panama, 
CervauuJn, white or rosy, basal halves with concentric 

Mexico Guatemala, vai. decorum, larger, bars purplish-red; cirf^rum, white 
spotted purplish-crimson, segments tapered, scapes often 
sEmmer Ecuador, var. Hrubyana, white fainUy spotted; white 

flushed, Up usually rose, scapes long, pendulous, spnng 

Mexico, vars. edbum, while, pimctatunu, rose flushed dotted purple, constrxetum^ 
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yellow blotched red«bro\vn, lip white rose blotched, segments tapered^ scapes 
branched > sv inter to spring, Venezuela, var. Sanderiatium^ larger and brighter; 
Coradinexy yellow, chestnut blotched, segments narrow, variable, spring, hybrid, 
var. mirobiU^ larger, finer; cordatumy pseudo*bulb$ monophyllous, chestnut- 
bro>vn, broken yellow, lip white brown spotted, scapes sometimes branched, 
spring, various, Me>dco; coronariumj chestnut- red bordered yellow, lip bright 
yellow, requires raft, Colombia, vars. brvAfolvmy leaves and scapes shorter, 
various, ckifiquens€y larger, scapes taller; crispum, while or rose tinged or blotched 
red, long season, Colombia; oxctlUnSy yellow blotched chestnut-brown, beautiful, 
variable, scapes often branched, spring, hybrid, many var^ have been named; 
gUfrioswn, yellow blotched chestnut-brown, fragrant, segments narrow acuminate, 
scape often branched, spring to summer, Colombia; grande, large yellow chestnut- 
brown, lip whitish or yellowish with reddish blotches and spots, autumn, Guate- 
mala, var. aureum, light and dark yeUow; Hallii, large brown-red and yellow, 
\ip fringed, segments acute, scapes 2 to 4 ft,, spring, Ecuador, Peru, Colombia; 
narryanum, large, chestnut-brown, yellow, white, spring to summer, Colombia; 
harvfngUnse, variable, beautiful, yellow spotted cinnamon, hybrid; haslilabum. 
gTcemsh-yclJow. puiylish-brown, lip while and purplish, segments tapered, 
spring to summer, Colombia; Hormannii, variable hybrid, wmte yellowish. 
Wolched brown, lip base spotted purplish-red, spring, Colombia; Kegeljanii (syn! 
O. polyxa^kum), yellow blotched cinnamon, lip dark brown, spring, Ecuador; 
Kramm, dwarf, white, light violet. Up purplish-violet, winter to summer, CosU 
Kica, w. album, white; Lxndl^anum, yellow-brown, segments narrow, sprixur. 
Colombia; luUo^purpurewn yellow, chestnut-brown, lip yellowish, 

smgra, spnng, very variable, Ckilombia; ma^atum, segments acute, sprine 
Mexico; W/or. (syn. O. nuuir^e), white, purpIc-broXblotch at b^ 7 h> 

to summer, Mexico; muius, yellow, blotched brown, very 
^able, sp^g CoTomb^; ruumum, resembles a smaU O. ein-hoswn, spring to 

mmSd '^hite or rose flushed, often purple 

branched, spnng, Colombia, many named vani.; od^atim. 
fragrant, spring, Venezuela; Oersledii, dwarf, white, winter to 
rott small, white, lip • uppermost.’ spring, fra^ant 

’ branch^, spring, Colombia, var. 

^rple. white, Rossu, dwarf, pretty, white or rose flushed, lip rose flushed verv 

ao„c™, p,a.«. Fi„, 
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y Odontoxiia — Orckidaceae. Bigcneric hybrid between Odontoglossum and 

Milionia. Culture, as for Odontoglcssums, minimum temp. 55®. 

Odoncosoria — Polypodiaceae. Tropical ferns, formerly included in Davallia* 

Culture: As Davallia. 

Propagation: As Davallia. 

Species Cultivated: O. acvUata, climbing, 6 ft., W. Indiess; chinmsis (syn. 
Davallui Umnfolia)^ drooping habit, Malaya. 

Oenothera — Onagrauae^ Hardy annuals, biennials and herbaceous and shrubby 
perennials. First introduced early seventeenth century. 

Culture op Annual Species: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny where plants are 
to flower, or in boxes of light soil in temp. 55® to 65® in April, transplanting 
seedlings outdoors in May. Thin seedlings sown outdoors to 6 in. apart in June. 

Pot Culture: Compost, two parts good soil, one part leaf^mould, well*decayed 
manure and sand. Posidon, well-drained 6 in. pots in cold frame, greenhouse or 
window. Thin seedlings when 1 in. high to six or eight in each pot. Water 
moderately at first, freely when in full growth. Apply liquid manure twice a 
week when plants show flower. 

Culture of Biennial Species: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny beds or borders. 
Sow seec^ tV in. deep in shady position outdoors in April, transplanting seedlings 
when I in. high, 3 in. apart each way, in sunny border, again transplanting into 
flowering position follosving Sept, or March. 

Culture of Perennial Specif^s: Soil, light, sandy loam. Position, sunny 
well -drained borders, beds or rockeries. Plant, Oct., March or April, Water 
freely in dry weather. Mulch annually with decayed cow manure. Lift and 
replant every three or four years. Prune away straggling shoots of shrubby 
species after flowering. 

Propagation: Perennial species by seeds sown in light soil in shallow box or 
well-drained pans in cold frame or under hand-light in March or April, trans- 
planting outdoors end of May or June; cuttings of young shoots insert^ in sandy 
soil under hand-light in shade in spring or summer; suckers removed with roots 
attached, spring or autumn; division of roots, March or April. 

Annual Species Cultivated: O. bistortk, yellow and red, summer, i ft-, 
California; Drummondii^ yellow, June to OcC, 1 to 2 ft., Texas; odoraUiy yellow, 
summer, nocturnal, 2 to 3 ft., Chile, and var. gfandiflora\ UlrapUrOy white, 
summer, 1 ft., Mexico, and var. roua^ pink, sometimes erroneously named 0 . 
nuxicana rosea. 

Biennial Species Cultivated: O. bierwis^ * Evening Primrose % yellow, fragrant, 
June 10 Oct., 4 to 5 ft., N. America, and vars. grand^orat Lamar^iana, similar to 
O, biennis but flowers larger; Clutei, soft yellow, summer, 3 to 4 ft., Arizona. 

Perennial Species Culttvateo: O, acaulis (syn. O. taraxaci/olia)^ white or 
blush, summer, prostrate, Chile, sometimes a biennial; ceuspUosa, white, fragrant, 
July, 4 to 9 in., California; fruticosa, * Sun-drops \ golden yellow, summer, i to 
2 ft., U.S.A, and vars. major and Toungii; glauca^ yellow, summer, 2 to 3 ft-, 
Southern U. States, and var. Frasm\ lineariSy yellow, summer, 12 to 18 in., U.S.^ 
missouriensis (syn. O. macrocarpa)^ yellow, summer, trailing, N. America; Pfuttallii^ 
white or pink, summer, 6 to 9 in., California; ovata^ golden yellow, May, 6 
in., U.S.A.; perennisy yellow, summer, 9 to 18 in., N. America; rosecy rose, 
summer, 1 to 2 ft., Texas and New Mexico; speciosay white or pink, summer, i to 
2 ft., U.S.A. 

Oftia — Mycporaceae. Greenhouse evergreen shrub. First introduced early 
eighteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, sandy loam, leaf-mould and peat. Position, large pots 
or planted out in prepared border in conservatory or cool greenhouse. Waw 
moderately in winter, freely at other times. Temp., March to Oct. 55® to 60 , 
Oct. to March 50® to 55®. j 1 • 

Propagation: By cuttings of the voung side growth.** inserted in sandy sou m 
heated propagating case during spring. 
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Specie Cultivated; O. cfricanay white^ Feb. to Aug., 3 to 6 ft., S. Africa* 
Okra, see Hibisais escuUntus^ 

Old Man, see Artemisia Abrotanwn. 

Old Man’s Beard, see Clematis Vitalha. 

OleA—OUaceae. Slightly tender evergreen flowering shrub. Fruiting in most 
favoured localities only. First introduced mid-sixtccnlh century. 

Culture: Soil, sandy loam. Position, sheltered, sunny borders, or against 
south or west walls S. of England only. Plant, Sept., Oct. or April. Prune when 
necessary, April. Protect in very severe weather with litter or mats. 

Pot Culture: Compost, two parts sandy loam, one part leaf-mould and sand. 
Position, cool greenhouse, Sept, to May; outdoors, June to Sept. Temp., Sept, 
to May 40'* to 50*. Water moderately in winter, freely in summer. Syringe daily 
April to Sept. ® ' 

Propagation: By seeds sown in. deep in sandy peat in greenhouse in spring 
or autumn; cuttings inserted in sandy soil under bell-glass in shade in greenhouse 
in summer. 

Spegu CuLTiVATBp: 0 . europaea^ ‘ Olive ^ white, Iragrant, summer, 20 lo 
40 ft., Asia Minor and Syria. 

Oleander, see /Cerium OUaaderm 

Olearia (New Zeal^d Daisy Bush)— Hardy and slightly tender 
^ergtecn flowenng shrubs from Australia and New Zealand. Fim introduced 
late ogbteeoth century. 

sandy or <^Ly loam. Position, sunny borders or walls. Not 

^table for outdoor culture m N. England, etc. Plant, Sept, to Nov. or April. 

rj o* against walls during severe weather by covering with straw 

Vi except to remove dead or unhealthy shoots in 

April. Useml maritime shrubs. ' 

cuttings of firm young shoots, a to 3 in. long, inserted in 
n ^ bell-glass in cold, shady frame in summer. 

hardiest species, white, July, is to 6 ft comoact- 

suituner, slender to lo ft.; macrodonta, white, 
maname screen, 15 ft.; n^^rsinoides, white. May to June, s A 
walls; mw^an/ol^a, curious round yellowish leaves; 5 ft.; idlrat^’ 
fragrant, summer, slender, to lo ft.; panieulata (syn. O. F<nsteri\ white snmms»r* 
wavy ap^c-gwen foliage, 20 ft.; semi-dentata. mauve, July. 5 to 8 ft • ^ sullulala 

Oleaster, see Elaeagnus mgustifalia, 

O^ve, see Olea europaea, 

cow manure annually in spring. ^ weather. Mulch with decayed 
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Annual Species Culttvated; O. lini/olui, ‘ Venus Navel-wort % white, June 
6 to 9 in., S. Europe. * 

Perennial Species Cultivated: O. cappodocica (syn. O. c0Tn\folia)y blue, early 
summer and autumn, 6 to 9 in., S. Europe; Lojkoe^ blue, spring, 6 in., Caucasus* 
iMciliaty * Rock Forget-me-not \ blue, summer, 6 in., Asia Minor; nxiidoy blue* 
May, 6 to 9 in., Portugal; vema, * Creeping Forget-me-not’, ‘Blue-eyed 
Mary blue, spring, 6 in., Europe, and var. alboy white. 

Omphalogramma — Prunulateae. Small Asiatic genus allied to Primula. 
Culture: Moist, deep, rich soil and a north or half-shaded position. 
Propagation: By seeds sown as soon as ripe in compost as above. 

Species Cultivated: 0 . Coxiiy purplish-rose, summer, 6 in., Burma and 
China; vincijlorumy violet- purple, summer, 9 to 12 in., China. 

X Oncidioda — bigeneric hybrid between One idiom and Cochlioda. 

Onetdium — Orchidactae. A laige polymorphic genus, over 500 species, epiphytal, 
with minor exceptions. Many handsome species arc included, pseudo-bulbs are 
present in the greater number and the scapes, simple, panicled or with one or 
few flowers, are produced from the base of the new pseudo-bulb or in the 
practically pseudo-bulbless, monophyllous species, from their rhizome bases. 
The distinguishing feature of the flowers is a swelling at or near the base of the 
column and a toothed or warted crest on the lip base. Great variation is present. 
Culture: With such a varied group the individual kinds must be studied. 
Compost for all may be as for Odontoglossum, the dwarf-growing kinds placed 
in pans, the larger in pots. Drainage must ample from one-eighth to one- 
quarter of the pot in depth. Species with hard coriaceous leaves and/or pseudo* 
bulbs must have a decided rest, O. spUndidum at least two months; the cool house 

S ecies may require a few soa kings during the winter. Kinds suited to the 
dontoglossum house treated as for Odontoglossums but wtA fewer winter 
waterings. All when in vigorous growth need frequent waterings and particularly 
with the cool house species, as soon as matured, the plants should be exposed to 
full light in autumn, the smaller should be hung near the glass throughout the 
year. Though a rest is advocated for the pseudo-bulbed and coriaceous-lcaved 
kinds, neither leaves nor bulbs must be allowed to shrivel for want of water* 
Propagation: By division of plants in sprii^. Pseudo-bulbs can be separated 
as suggested for Odontoglossums, Cymbidiums, etc., but do not respond as 
readily. A few species produce young plants on the flower spikes. 

Species Cultivated: A selection, suited to the Odontoglossum house. The 
following have long flexuous scapes, extending to 1 2 ft. or more, in some. In 
several the petal tips, owing to their serrated margins, interlock apically. The lips 
are small, fleshy and usu^ly contrast in colour with the sepals and petak. 0* 
annulare y rich chestnut-brown and yellow, various, Colombia; Baldtvxamaey 
polished ochre-brown, yellow blotched, summer, Colombia; Clatsiiy sepak brown, 

f acials flushed purple, summer, Colombia; corynephonmi^ rose, violet-rose, whitkl^ 
ip crimson-purple (O. volubila may be the correct name), various, Peru; falci^ 
petalum, dark brown, yellow, autumn* Venezuela; gre^iflorwny rich brown; 
lamelligerumy light brown, light yellow, variable, summer, Ecuador; Leopoldumumy 
white, rose- purple, various, Peru; loxensty chocolate-brown, barred yellow, Up 
broad, orange-yellow, spring, summer, ^uador; macranthumy a fine variable 
species, sepak yellow ^aded olive-brown, petals yellow, spring, summer, Ecuador, 
Peru; metallicumy metallic chestnut-brown, borders marked yellow, spring, 
Colombia; Rolfeanumy brown, yeUow, summer, Colombia; Sonderiarmniy choco- 
late-brown, ycUow and golden, summer, Peru; superbiensy sepak red -brown, 
petak whitish, with brown bars, spring, various, Colombia, Venezuela; tm^ 
dulatuniy bronze-brown, petals white blotched purplish, summer, Colombia. 

Other species suited to the Odontoglossum house but smaller. Shotild be hung 
near the glass and consideration given to the frequency or infrequency of 
winter waterings. O. acTobotrytfrny brown and yeUow, Up wedge-shaped, small, 
many, spring, summer, Brazil; cheirophorumy bright yellow, fragrant, smallj 
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densely set, autumn, winter, Colombia; mturochilum, crimson, purple, W. 
Indies; nubigenum, brownish, lip white, yellowish, violet; olivaceum (syn. O. 
auullatum), scapes i to 2 ft. high, olive green or chestnut brown, lip light rose- 
purple and purple crimson, very variable, pretty, spring, Colombia into Ecuador; 
omilhorynchum, rose-lilac, small, fragrant, many, branched drooped scapes, early 
winter, Mexico, Guatemala; phalaenopsis, creamy white, deep purple, violet- 
crimson; Waluewa, whitish, banded pale purple, lip yellowish, spotted rose, 
spring, Brazil. 

Cool House Species: Winter night temp. 50“, summer temp. 60* to 80®, 
light shading. Infrequent, if any waterings in winter. O. nureum, yellow, brown, 
spring, Colombia; BaUmannianum, bright yellow, crest purplish, scape up to 4 ft., 
various, Brazil; bxcolor, yellow, doited chestnut, autumn, Brazil; bifolium, 
dwarf, yellow, marked red-brown, early summer, Brazil; braeleaturn, yellowish, 
spotted black-purple, lip yellow, 3 to 4 ft., spring, summer, Costa Rica, Colombia; 
cahglossum yellow, dark brown, various. Brazil; carniidum, white, lip hiding 
the lower sepals from view, summer, Guatemala; concolor, canary yellow, scape 
drooping, spring, summer, Brazil; erispum, large, greenish-brown, chestnut-brown, 
broken with yellow, autumn, winter, Brazil; curium, a to 3 ft., chestnut-brown, 
broken and edged with yellow, lip yellow with margin of chestnut spots, spring, 
Brazil; dastylt, yellow, red-brown, crest curious, the ‘ parson-in-the-pulpit ’ 
orchid, spring, Brazil; duhromum, bronze-red, shaded yellow, lip clear yellow, 
spring, Peru; eUgantusimum, yellow spotted chestnut-brown, hybrid; excavatum 
variable, yellow, barred brown, autumn, Peru, Brazil; Forbesii, rich chestnut 
broken with yellow, autumn, Brazil; Cardneri, {dastyU x Forbesii), chestnut-brown, 
yellow, various, Brazil; Harrisonianum, dwarf, yellow, red-spotted, mid-lobe of 
autumn, Brazil; hastatum, variable, yellowish-green, brown, clarct- 
red, summer, autumn, Mexico; inevrvum, purplish, white, many, fragrant, 
autumn, Mexico; Mantmii, chestnut-brown, yellow, winter, Brazil; Marshalli- 
ammi, vanable, handsome, yellow, red-bro^vn, spring, Brazil; Uucochilum, 
yellowish, greenish, dark bro\vn, lip white, various, Mexico; Marlianwn, yellow, 
ch«tnut-bro\vn, spring, summer, Brazil; praeUxlum, light chcslnut-brown 
yellow, spring, summer, Brazil; spUopirume, yellow, brown, disk of lip magenta- 
purple, tuberclcd, spring, Brazil; suave, yellow, red-brown, fragrant, summer 
autumn, Meiuco; tigrinum, yellow, chestnul-broivn, lip yellow, fragrant, autumn 
wmter, Mexico; ^uosum, yellow, barred red-brown, lip large, yellow, autumn, 

yellow, blotched red-brown, summer, Guate- 
chestnut-brown, crimson, yellow, various, Brazil. 

^ Ihe lollowing seiccuon should have the same conditions as Cattlevas Rest 
given ai^rding to the nature of the leaf or pseudo-bulbs. O. aliissimum. tall 
ydlow, bro^, summer, VV. Indies; Baueri, near aliissimum, spikes branched 

'V. Indies, Brazil; buallosum, greenish, yellow lip 
bnght yellow, winter, Guatemala; carlhaginaise, cream-white, spotted purplish- 
TOe, vanable, summer, Trop. America; Cavendishuvuim, yellow, bright ydlow 
J^tcr, spring, Trop. America; Cebolleta, yellow, spotted rcd-brown,®Up yellow’ 
v^row ^ summer, Brazil. Trop. America; divaricatm^^, ?hestnuL 

^ow, many, si^er, autu^, Brazil; ftmbriaium, yeUow, red, smaU, many 

‘ip rhizome ascend^t! 

Sd*^DottS^va*riIh?“"K'“ ® white, yellow, chestnut-brown and 

M>7nator/ji7iim, ‘ The Gnat Orchid creamy-white m’ar^ 
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A selection for the stove house, winter temp, not less than 65®. O. ampliatwn, 
yellow, blotched red^brown, lip canary yellow, spriikg. Panama. Costa Rica, etc.; 
citnnimy yellowish, lip citron yellow, autumn, Trinidad; hamaiockUimy rare, 
yellowish and chestnut brown, lip blood-red, autumn. Trinidad; Kramtrianumy 
scapes noded, flowers in succession, upper sepal and petals narrow, erect, reddish- 
brovsm, lower sepals larger, orangc^r^ and yellow, lip yellow, margin spotted 
red-brown, frilled, small pans, various, Colombia, Ecuador; Lmetaruan^ yellow, 
greenish, red spotted, lip rose-purple, handsome, summer, Trinidad; Linninghii, 
ochre, brown, yellow and red marked flowers, in succession, raft or tree fern stem, 
summer, Venezuela. Brazil; luridum^ many yellow, greenish, blotched red, van* 
able, spring. VV. Indies; Paptlto^ • Butterfly Orchid ', near O. Krarntria^xm^ scape 
flattened on upprr portion, flowers larger, upper sepals and petals red, barred 
dull yellow, lowrr sepals chestnut-red, barred ycUo%v, lip yellow bordered red, 
various, Trinidad. Venezuela; puUhdllum^ white, flushed rose, variable, pseudo- 
bulbs absent, summer. W. Indies, Brazil; pusitlum (syn. O. iridi/olitim) ^ yellowish, 
sometimes purple zoned, lip purplish, pseudobutbs absent, summer, autumn, 
Trop. America. quadnpeuUurn^ chestnut- brown, barred yellow, lip whitish, red, 
pseudo-bulbs absent, spring, summer; Senderof^ allied to O. Papilio^ clear yellow, 
red- brown, column wings in filaments, various, Peru; spUndidum^ yellowish, 
blotched rich brown, lip canary yellow, large, midwinter, Guatemala, Brazil; 
triquetrxtm^ habit of O. puUfuUum^ purplish, green, whitish, purple spotted, autumn, 
Jamaica; urophylium^ near pulchiUum., small, many, yellow, blotched chestnut, 
lip yellow, summer, autumn, VV. Indies. 

Oniony see Allixwx Cepa\ Everlasting-, see A. C^pa var. peruliU: Potato see 
A. Ctpa var. aggr^gatum; Tree or Top-t sec A. Cepa var. vwtpamm-, Welsh 
see A. Jistulosum. 

Onoclea — Potypodiarec^. Hardy deciduous ferns. Fronds, barren ones, broad, 
once-divided, green; fertile ones, narrow, contracted, once-divided, brown. 
First introduced late eighteenth century. 

Outdoor Culture: Soil, two parts good loam, one part leaf-mould. Position, 
semi-shaded, cool, moist border or margins of ponds. Plant, April. 

Pot Culture: Compost, two parts fibrous loam, one part leaf-mould, one part 
sand. Position, well-drained pots in shady cold frame or greenhouse. Pot, 
March or April. W'ater copiously April to Sept., moderately Sept, to Nov., keep 
nearly dry Nov. to March. Repot annually. 

Propagation: By spores sown on surface of well-drained pan of sandy peat 
and leaf-mould covered w'ith square of glass, and kept moderately moist in shady 
position in cold frame or greenhouse; division of plants, March or April. 

Species Cultivated: O. senstbUis, ‘ Sensitive Fern 2 to 3 ft., N. America and 

N. Asia. 

Ononis (Rest-harrow) — I^guminosoi, Hardy herbaceous perennials and decidu- 
ous shrubs. Firs I introduced mid -sixteenth century. 

Culture op Perennial Species: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny borders, 
banks or rockeries. Plant, Oct., Nov., March or April. Cut down flower stems, 
Oct. Mulch with manure, March. Lift and replant in fresh soil every four or 
five years. 

Culture op Shrubby Species: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny borders or 
banks. Plant, Ocl. to Feb. Prune into shape, Jan. to Feb. 

Propagation: By seeds sown iV in* deep in ordinary soil in semi-shady position 
outdoors, March or April; or in shallow boxes or pans in cold frame or green- 
house in March; perennials by division of roots, Ocl. to March. 

Perennial Species Cultivated: O. cenisia^ pink, summer, 6 in., Europe; 
Aolrix, ‘ Goat Root \ yellow and red, summer, 1 to 2 ft., S. Europe; spinosa (syn. 

O. arvensis), rose and white, summer, 6 in., Europe (Br.). 

Shrubby Species Cultivated: O. fruiuosa^ purple, summer, 2 ft., Europe; 
rotundifoliOf rose-pink. May to Aug., li fu, Europe. 
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Otiopordum — ComposiUu. Hardy bierxnial and perennial thistle^like herbs « 

Culture op Biennial Species: Sow seeds i in. deep in ordinary soil in sunny 
position outdoors, March or April. Transplant seedlings following Sept, to 
where required to flower. 

Culture op Perennial Species: Soil, ordinary rich. Position, wellKlrained 
sunny borders. Plant, Oct. or March. 

Propagation: By seeds sown 4 - in. deep in ordinary soil in sunny position out* 
doors, March or April, transplanting seedlings to flowering position ^pt. or Oct. 

Biennial Species Cultivated: O. ofabiexm^ 8 to lo ft., S. Europe; illyricum^ 
6 ft., S. Europe. 

Perennial Species Cultivated: O. Acanthium. ‘ Cotton Thistle % • Scotch 
Thistle*, 5 ft., Europe (Br.). 


Onosma (Golden Drop) — Boraginaceoi, Hardy perennial herbs. First intro* 
duced late seventeenth century. 

Culture: Soil, two parts sandy loam, one part grit or small stones. Position, 
sunny rockery where roots can descend close to cool, moist stones and shoots trail 
over edge. Plant, March or April. Place a few small stones on surface of soil 
round plant. ^ Water occasionally in dry weather. Mulch ann ually with decayed 
cow manure in March or April. 

Propagation; By seeds sown iV in. deep in sandy loam and grit in shallow 
Dans in shady, cold frame of cool greenhouse in March, planting outdoors in 
May; cuttings of shoots inserted in sandy soil in close, shady frame or under 
hand-light in July or Aug. 

Species Cultivate: 0 . olbo^rcssumj white and rose, summer, 6 in., Asia Minor; 
^urga£U white, dimmer, 6 in., Armenia; cassium, yellow, summer, i8 in., 
N. Syr^; SUkecna^ pink, summer, 9 in., E. Europe; sUUulctum, yellow and 
while, May, 6 in., Europ>c, var. Umrietm^ yeUow, May, i ft., Europe; WaddtUiL 
blue, su mm er, 9 in., Himalaya. 


OnyeUnm — Polypoduu£a€. Stove and greenhouse evergreen ferns. Fronds 
green, light and gracefxil, four times divid^. 

CuLn^: Compost, two parts peat and loam, leaf-mould and sand in equal 
parts. Posidon, well-drained pots, beds or rockeries in shade. Pot or plant, Feb 
or Ma^. Water copiously March to Sept., moderately afterwards. Moist 
atoosphcrc c^ntial. Temp, stove species, March to Sept. 65® to 75% Sept, to 
^ greenhome species, March to Sept. 55** to 65^, Sept, to March 

Propaoaton: By spores sown on surface of fine sandy peat in well-drained 
pam m sl^de and temp. 70* to 80^ any time; division of plants at potting time. 
bTovB Species Cultivated: O. sUiadoswn (syn. O. auratum), i ft., Malaya. 
greenhouse SPEcms Culttvatbd: O.japonicum, i ft., Japan, Himalaya. 

^hioglosanm— Hardy deciduous fern. Barren fronds, eesr- 
sh^cd, pale gwea; fertile ones contracted, spike-like. 

Outdoor Cultim: Soil, moist, loamy. Position, in tufts of grass on partially 
rockery. April to Aug. Lift plants growing wild with la«e sod 

at^cb^and plant fern and sod together. Water freely in dry weather. 

Culture: Compost, sandy loam and leaf-mould in equal parts. Position. 

Plaat. April to Aug. WatS 

freely March to Sepc, keep just moist afterwards. 

ripe in July and sown on surface of 

‘ 4 to 6 in., in moist 

^hlqpogon (Snake’s-beard)— Hardy 
rirst introduced late eighteenth century. 
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Outdoor Culture: Soil, sandy loam. Position, edgings to or groups in sunny 
borders. Plant, Oct. or March, Lift, divide and replant every four or five years. 

Pot Culture: Compost, two parts sandy loam, one part leaf^inould or decayed 
manure, and one pan sand. Position, well-drained pots or in small beds in cold oi 
heated greenhouses, conservatories, ferneries or windows. Adapted for sun or 
shade. Pol or plant, Feb. or March. Water copiously March to Oct., moderately 
afterwards. Apply stimulants once or twice weekly April to Sept. 

Propagation: By division of plants in Feb. or March. 

Species Cultivated: O. Jaburan, white, July, i ft., Japan; japoniois, white, 
hidden among the 6 to 15 in. long, dense, grassy leaves, summer, Japan. 

Ophryfi — Orchidac^ae. A terrestrial genus distributed in south and mid-Europe 
and Mediterranean border. A few in England. Though all are deciduous, the 
continental species are not altogether suited to English gardens, and an alpine 
house has advantages in chat the early growths arc protected. Several natural 
hybrids arc known. 

Treatment: The greater number prefer a well-drained loam in limestone or 
chalk foundation, hence nodules of old mortar rubble sliould be mixed in the 
compost which should consist chiefly of loam and sand. A fairly sunny position 
should be given, particularly for the Italian species. While growing, water may 
be given liberally, but the tubers enjoy a rather dry rest. Both outdoor and 
indoor treatments are similar. The tubers are impatient of disturbance under 
glass; they should be repotted every second year, just before growth is expected. 

Propagation: Can seldom be effected, but secondary tubers are sometimes 
developed. 

British Species Cultivated: A selection — O. apifera, ‘ Bee Orchid stem is 
in., greenish, rosy, lip velvet-brown, early summer, variable, var. alba^ white or 
yellowish white; fudfiora (syn. O. arachniUs)^ stem 8 to 15 in., rosy with greenish 
lines, early summer; tnyectxfera (syn. O. muscifera)^ * Fly Orchid stems 4 to 20 
in. high, greenish, reddish, lip purplish-brown, velvety with a glossy area, springy 
summer; splugodei (syn. O. arariifera)^ ‘ Spider Orchid \ stem 6 to 15 in., yellowish 
green, rose tinged. Up brown or purplish brown, velvety with yellowish spots or 
lines, spring. 

Exotic Species Cultivated: O. Btrtoloniiy stem 4 to t2 in., rose or whitish 
red, nerved, lip velvety purple, with a bluish area, S. Europe, Italy; bombylifera, 
* Huinbic-Bec Orchid stem 4 to 8 in., green, purplish flushed, lip velvety-brown* 
spring, Mentone, etc.; conmiay stem 8 to 15 in., rose-red, petals haired. Up 
brown, white marked, spring, summer, Caucasus; fusco^ stem 4 to 1 2 in., yellowish* 

J :rcen, lip yellowish -brown, velvety with two glossy areas, spring, S- Europe; 
uUa, stem 4 to 12 in., yeUowish-grcen, lip yellow, or brownish-yellow, velvety* 
two glossy areas, spring, S. Europe; Philippei^ greenish, lip margined browiv 
France; Scolopaxy * Wo^cock Ophrys stem 4 to 15 in., rosy, lip purplish, 
velvety, with yellow -bordered glossy areas, spring, S. Europe. 

Oplismeaus — Greinxmae. Greenhouse perennial, trailing grass. Flowers m- 
significant. Stems, small, wiry, trailing. Leaves, green, variegated with while 
and pink. First introduced mid-nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts peat, loam, leaf-mould and sand. Position, 
small pots with shoots draping front of staging, or in baskets suspended from 
roof; sun or shade. Pot, March. Water freely March to Oct., moderately 
wards. Apply stimulants occasionally in summer. Temp., March to Sept. 60 

to 75®, Sept, to March 55^ to 65®. .... j 1 • 

Propagation: By cuttings of young shoots inserted in light, sandy sou m 
small pots under bell-glass or hand-light in temp. 65® to 75® at any lime. ^ 

Species Cultivated: O. compositus (syn. O. Burmnnmi^ O. hirUllus)^ Basket 
Grass \ trailing, Tropics. 

Oplopanax— Prickly deciduous shrub formerly included in Faisia. 
Culture: As Fatsia. 
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Propagation: As Fatsia. 

Species Cultivated: O. horridus (syn* Faisia horridd)^ ‘ Devil’s Club spiny 
stems and leaves, 6 ft., spreading, deciduous, N.W. America and Japan. 

Opunda (Prickly Pear) — Greenhouse and hardy succulent plants. 
Stems, fleshy, flat, bristly. Leaves, small, unimportant, fugacious. First intro* 
duced late sixteenth century. 

Culture of Greenhouse Species: Compost, two parts sandy loam, one part 
powdered brick rubbish and old mortar. Position, sunny, airy greenhouse or 
window. Pot, March or April in pots filled i of depth with potsherds and just 
large enough to accommodate roots. Repot every three or four years only. 
Water moderately March to Sept., once a fortnight Sept, to Nov., none after- 
wards. Apply stimulants to healthy plants June to Sept. Ventilate freely in 
sximmer. Temp., March to Sept. 6o^ to 70®, Sept, to March 50® to 55®. 

Culture of Hardy Species: Soil, sandy loam freely interspersed with powdered 
brick or old mortar. Position, sunny well-drained rockeries. Plant, March or 
April. Cover surface of soil between plants with small pieces of stone. Sprinkle 
soot freely between plants occasionally to keep away slugs. Apply weak liquid 
manure occasionally during summer to healthy plants only. 

Propagation: By seeds sown 7 in. deep in well -drained pots or pans of sandy 
soil in temp. 75® in March. ICeep soil moderately moist; cuttings of portions of 
stems exposed for a few days, then inserted in small, well-drained pots of lime 
and brick dust in temp. 65® to 75®, summer; delicate species by grafting on robust 
kinds in April. 

Greenhouse Species Cultivated: 0 . Bi^eloviii flowers not known, lo ft., 
California; brasilUnsu, yellow, June, 10 to 30 ft., Braail; ^lindrica, scarlet, 
sunder, 4 to 6 ft., Peru, and var. cttsUiUx^ crested; echinocorpa, green, summer, 
18 in., U. States; Ficus-indica, ^ Indian Fig yellow. May, 2 ft., Trop. America, 
giQucophylU^ yellow, 2 ft., Mexico; imbricate^ purple, June, 5 to 30 ft., South 
Uiuted Sutes and Mexico; letuotrkhay yellow, June, Mexico; maxinui (syn. O. 
dicumMa), oTzxigt, summer, 10 to 15 ft., S. America; PotUii (syn. O. JUipendula). 
purple, May and June, 2 ft., Texas; Stanlyi (syn. O. Emoiyi)^ yellow and purple, 

“•» Mexico; Tuna, reddish-orange, July, 10 to 20 ft., S. America; 
WhxppUi, red, June, U.S.A. 

Hardy Species Cultivated: O. compressa (syn. 0 . Rajinesquei), yellow and red, 
June, I ft., N. Amenca; En^elmannii, yellow, May lo June, 6 in., South U.S.A.: 
poljycantha (syn. O. misjourunsis), yellow, May and June, 6 in., N. America: 
Thodantna, canzune, June, Colorado; vulgaris, * Barbary Fig ’, yellow, 2 ft., U.S.A. 

Orach, see AtripUx kortensis. 


Orange, see CUrus situnsis-, -baU Tree, see Buddleia gtobosa-, -Daisy, see 
E^tron amantiaeus\ Mandarin or Tangerine-, see Citrus nobilis var. deliciosax 
usage-, see Maclura pomifera-, SeviUe-,, see Citrus Aurantium. 

^ large, deciduous, terrestrial genus allied to 

UphT)^ and Habenana. Several natural hybrids occur. Habit as in Ophrys, a 
s^m rising from a ^ber which supports and forms another, lip spurred. The 
ge^ IS widely distributed in England, Africa and N. America. 

English specira are more amenable in our gardens than Ophrys 
rockenes. A wcU-drained loam with sand suite the 
^jonty but It IS well to make a compost similar to that in winch the species grow. 

SSSe exotic Ophrys, but if possible aScerUiTthe 

^ which particular species grow 
^opagation: As for Ophrys. 

xo O. tlotUs), flowers densely set, stem 8 to 

or or whitish, rose 

O very variable, summer. Britain, Europe, 

Britain colour or rose, lip darker, spring, stem to to 20 in 

Bn^, Europe; maderensis (syn. O./cliasa), purple, summer, f to 2 fL, Madefra- 
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r^aila, purplish-crimson, variable, disk or lip downy, damp loam, spring, stem 8 
to 24 Britain, Europe, Siberia, Africa; militaris, reddish, striped purple lin 
purphsh-white or rosy, spring, summer, stem i to 2 ft., S. England, Europe- 
A/ono, purplish, petals green veined, lip broad, spring to summer, Britain, Europe; 
pallens, many pale and deep yellow, spring, slem 12 to 15 in., Europe; bardaltna, 
pu^le-rcd to 'yhite, variable, spring to summer, stem 8 to 24 in., Britain, Europe 
^la; purpurdla, dark purple, summer, 4 to 6 in., England, Holland; pyramidalis’, 
(co^ectly Anacamptis pyramidalis) rose or purplish-red, summer, i ft., Britain- 
s^bucifui, yellow or purple, spring to summer, 6 to gin., Europe; simia, ‘ Monkey 
Orchis , greemsh-whitc, lip often crimson, variable, summer, England, Europe; 
spectabilu, pinkish-purple, spring to summer, 4 to 7 in., N. America; trufentata, 
purpJish-rosc, lip Hesli colour red spoiled* spring to summer, S. Europe; ustulaUj, 
bco^ned Orcim , brownish-purple, lip whitish, chalky loam, spring, summer, 
4 to 8 m., Britain, Europe, W. Siberia. 


OreopanM — AraliauM. Stove evergreen ornamental-foJiagcd plants or shrubs, 
rirst mtroduced mid-scvcniccnth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts loam, peat and leaf-mould, with charcoal and 
sand added. Pot, Feb. to April. Water freely March to Oct., moderately after- 
wards. Temp., March to Sept. 70^ to 80®, Sept, to March 60® to 70®. 

Propagation: By grafting in heat during spring on to stocks of 0 . retkulatum. 
Cuttings inserted in sand in propagating case and by portions of the roots in April. 

Species Cultivated: O, capUaium (syn. Aralia calalpifolia)^ S. America; 
guaUmaUnse^ Guatemala; nymphacifoliumy locality unknown; platanifolium (syn. 
Aralia platanifolium) y Andes: teticulatum (syn. Aralia reticulate) y S. America; 
Sanderianuniy Guatemala; Xalopense (syn. 0 . Thibautu)^ Mexico. 

Origanum — Labiatot, Perennial herbs cultivated for the aromatic foliage and 
attractive small purple-pinkish flowers borne in spikes. Sometimes listed as 
Amaracus. See also Majorana. 

Culture: Cornpost, two parts sandy loam, one part leaf-mould and sand. 
Position, well-drained warm borders or greeniiousc. Pot, Feb. or March, plant 
out late May. 

Propagation: Division of roots in March or April. 

Species Cultivated: O. DictamnuSy ‘ Cretan Dittany *, pink, summer, 1 ft., 
Crete; hybriduSy pink, late summer, 12 in., hybrid; pulchellurriy purple, summer, 
6 to 9 in., Greece. 


Ornithidium— A genus of about twenty epiphytic species. In 
some the pseudo-bulbs arc carried on ascendant or pendulous rhizomes. The 
flowers f^cicled, small, produced in the axils of the leaves. In others a cushion- 
like habit is assumed, the flowers being solitary. Erect stems arc also present, 
from the midst of smaller growths, carrying the flowers in axillary fascicles. 

Culture: Compost, as for Maxillarias. Species with pendulous habit should 
be placed in baskets. In summer the temp, then can reach the sub-tropical, 
with shading and a moist atmosphere. Water is required throughout the year, not 
too frequently in winter. U'intcr temp. 50^ to 55^ to 6o®. 

Propagation: By division of plants in spring. 

Species Cultivated: O. coccimum (syn. Cymbidiurn coccineum)y coral -red to scarlet- 
red on leafy growths, winter, spring, W. Indies; densum (syn. Maxillaria dense) y 
greyish-white, tinged purple, reddish, in fascicles on growths, 2 ft. high, Guate- 
mala, Mexico; sophronitisy bright scarlet, cushion-like habit, shallow pans, 
spring, cool house, Venezuela. 

Ornithocephalus — Orchidactae. An epiphytic genus, many of the species are of 
botanical interest only. Pseudo-bulbs small or absent. Flowers small, usually 
with a large rostcllum. 

Treatment: Compost of finely cut osmunda fiibre and equal bulk of chopped 
sphagnum. Small pans, suspended near glass. Shade carefully. A moist atmo- 
sphere and water are required throughout the year. 
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Propagation; By division of plants, if large enough, in spring. 

Species Cultivatbo: O. grandiflorus^ white and green, usually twenty, attract 
tive, pseudo* bulbs small, early summer, Brazil; mulliflomsy allied to preceding, 
smaller, white, summer, Brazil; TonduzM^ pseudo- bulbs absent, small, crystalline 
white, Up green, leaves pretty, summer, Costa Rica. 

Omitbochilos — Ouhidacta^. A small epiphytic genus allied to Phalacnopsis. 
Only one species is met with in orchid coUections, resembling Phalaenopsis in 
habit, racemes lateral often branched. 

Treatment: Compost, etc., as for Phalaenopsis. 

Propagation: Can seldom, if ever, be effected. 

Species Cultivated: 0 »,fuscus (syns. Aerides dtfforme^ A. ^s/rix), yellow, greenish- 
yeUow, streaked or suffused red, lip usually reddish and generally fimbriated, 
spur yellowish, spring, summer, Himalaya, Burma, Hong Kong. 

Ornithogalum — Lilwuae. Hardy and greenhouse bulbous plants. 

Outdoor Culture: Soil, rich ordinary, sandy. Position, sunny borders, 
rockeritt or turf. Plant, Aug. to Nov., placing small bulbs 3 in. and laigc bulbs 
4 to 6 in. below surface and 2 to 3 in. apart. Mulch annually in March with 
decayed manure. Apply weak stimulants occasionally in summer. 

Indoor Culture: Compost, two parts sandy loam, one part equal proportions 
leaf-mould, peat and sand. Position, pots in sunny greenhouse or window. Pot, 
Sept, to Feb., placing several small or one large bulb in a 5 or 6 in. pot. Good 
drainage essential. Water moderately when growth begins, freely when in full 
growth, gradually withholding when foliage turns yellow and keeping dry till new 
growth begins. Apply stimulants occasionally while in full growth. Repot 
annually. Temp., March to Sept. 53® to 63®, Sepc to March 40® to 50®. 

Propagation: By offsets, removed from old bulbs and repotted, Sept, to Feb. 

Greenhouse Species Cultivated: O. orchicum^ white, fragrant, summer, 2 ft., 
S. Europe, hardy in sheltered borders with slight winter protection; bt/hrum, 
'x J Chile and Peru; lacUumf * Chincherinchee \ white, summer, 

It ft., S. Alnca; lcngibr<uUaUm, white, May, 1 to 2 ft., S. Africa, and var. 
wugatwn. 

Hamy Spe<^ Cultivatbd: O. nutans, silvery grey and pale green, spring, 

I ft., EuroM (Br.), var. Boucheaium, a superior form; narbonense, white, early 
summer, 2 ft., Medit. Region, and var. pyramidaU\ pyrenaiam, yellowish-green, 
June, 2 ft., S. Europe; umbtllatum^ ‘ Star of Bethlehem ^ white. May, 1 ft 
Europe. * ’ 


OrobnSi see Lathynis and Vicia. 

aquatic perennial. First introduced mid-cight- 

^LTUitt: Soil, Iwggy, Position, margins of shallow ponds or rivulets or in 
°*^'**' ^®*’‘=** to June, placing roots 6 to 13 in. below surface 

mfhSr^w*™”' in Oct. or March; seed sown in spring 

S: Ks ‘ '■ >"“•>“ ““ s'—us 

hirsute leaves, related to 

C^ture: Soil, well drained, lime-free. Position, considerable shade. 
i'ROpaoation: By seed. 

»iSr ^if 

^ the species being an erect green- 

fibrous loam and peat with plenty of sharp sand and 
clappings. Posiuon, well-drained pots m sunny greenhouse. Water 
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carefully at all times, especially in winter. Pot, March or April; the plants 
should never be over-potted, thriving best when grown in comparatively small 
receptacles. Temp., March to Oct. 50"" to 55®, Oct. to March 45® to 50®. 

Propagation: By cuttings of the young side growths inserted in sandy peat 
under bell-glass or propagator in gentle heat during spring. 

SpEctEs Cultivated: O./ruUscens^ red, showy, summer, i to 2 ft., S. Africa. 
Orris Root, sec Iris germanica var. ftorentina. 

Osage Orange, see Kloclura pomifera. 

Osier, see Salix vvninalu. 

Oryebophragmus — Cruciftrae, Hardy annual or biennial, sometimes placed in 
the genus Moricandia. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny. 

Propagation: By seed. 

Species Cultivated: O. vxolaceus (syns. Moricandia sonckifolia, O. sonchi/olius)^ 
pale violet-blue, spring, i to 2 ft., China. 

Osbeckia — Afelastomacea^. Greenhouse herbs or sub-shrubs. First introduced 
early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts loam and peat, sand and crushed charcoal. 
Position, well-drained pots or pans in warm greenhouse or stove. Water 
moderately in summer, carefully at other times. Temp., March to Oct. 60^ to 
70^, Oct. to March 55® to 60®. 

Propagation: By cuttings inserted during spring in pots of sandy soil, in warm 
propagating case, or under bell-glass. 

Species Cultivated: O. chinensxs^ purple, July, 2 ft., India; glauca, red or 
purple, July, 2 ft., India; rostrate^ rosy pink, summer, 2 to 3 ft., Bengal; sUllaUip 
rosy purple, July and Aug., 2 ft., Himalaya. 

Osmanthus (Fragrant Olive ) — OUaccacn Hardy and half-hardy evergreen 
flowering shrubs. 0 . Delavayi is now Siphonosmanthus Delavqyiy which see. First 
introduced mid-eighteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, loamy. Position, sheltered, sunny borders or against south or 
west walls. O. fragrans in sunny, unhealed greenhouse. Plant, Sept., Oct. or 
April. Prune, when necessary, April, May. O. ilicifolms may be planted as a 
hedge or clipped formally. 

Pot Culture: Compost, two parts sandy loam, one part leaf-mould and 
sand. Position, unheated, sunny greenhouse Sept, to June, outdoors June to 
Sept. Pot, Sept, or Oct. Water freely April to Oct., moderately other times. 
Temp., Sept, to May 40^ to 50^, 

Propagation: By seeds sown ^ in. deep in sandy peat in cold frame in spring 
or autumn; cuttings of firm young shoots in sandy soU under hand-light outdoors 
or in frame, in summer. 

Species Cultivated: O. armafus, creamy white, autumn, 8 to 15 ft., W. China; 
Foriunci, white, fragrant, autumn, 6 ft., hybrid; Forrestii, large leaves, white, 
summer, 15 ft., W. China; fragrans (syn. OUa fragrans) ^ tender, powerfully 
fragrant, 6 to 10 ft., China and Japan; xlkifolius (syn. O. AquifoUum)^ white, 
Sept, to Oct., xo to 20 ft., Japan, and numerous vars. See also Osmarca. 

X Osmnrea — OUacecu. Bigeneric hybrid between Siphonosmanthus and 

Phillyrca. Hardy cvci^ccn shrub. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, open or partially shaded borders, excellent 
for hot dry soib. Makes good screen or useful clipped hedge. Plant, Sept., Oct. 
or April. Clip when required in May. ^ j *1 • 

Propagation: By cuttings of firm young shoots in well-drained sandy sou in 
shaded frame in Aug., Sept. 

Species Cultivated: O. Burkwoodii, while, April, very fragrant, hardy, 6 to 
10 ft., English origin. 

Osmaronia — Rosaceae. Hardy deciduous flowering shrub. Fragrant flowers 
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succeeded by purplish plum 4 ike fruits. Previously kDowD as Nuttallia. First 
introduced mid-nineteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, shady or sunny shrubberies. Plant, OcU 
to Feb. Prune, when necessary, immediately after flowering. 

Propagation: By seeds so\>m i in. deep in ordinary soil in shady position 
outdoors in spring or autumn; suckers removed from parent plant in Oct. or 
Nov.; cuttings of ripened shoots in cold frame in autumn; layering in autumn. 

Species Cultivated: 0 . ctrasxformisy * Oso berry white, strongly almond'* 
scented, March, 6 to lo ft., California. 

Osmunda — Osmxtruioctat. Greenhouse and hardy evergreen and deciduous ferns. 
Fronds, feather-shaped, plain or crested; fertile portions contracted. 

Culture of Greenhouse Species; Compost, equal parts turfy loam and peat, 
little sand. Position, pots or beds in moUt, shady part of greenhouse or fernery. 
Pot or plant, March or April. Water copiously April to Oci., moderately after- 
wards. Temp., 55"^ to 65* April to Sept., 45* to 55® Sept, to April. 

Culture of Hardy Species: Soil, one part each loam, leaf-mould and sand, 
two parts peat. Position, bases of sheltered, moist rockeries or margins of ponds in 
shade or partial shade. Plant, April. Top-dress annually in April with compost 
of peat, leaf- mould and loam. Remove dead fronds in March. Water plants 
growing ebewhere than on the margins of ponds copiously in dry weather. 

Propaoatiok: By spores sown on surface of sandy peal and leaf-mould in well- 
drained pans covered with sheet of glass or hand-light in shady part of cool 
greenhouse at any time; offsets from establbhed plants in April. 

Greenhouse Species Cultivated: O. javanicay 2 to 4 ft., Java; MUdei (syn. 
O. bipmuHa)y 2 ft., Hong Kong. 

Hardy Species Cultivated: O. cimamomtay 2 to 4 ft., N. America, E. Indies, 
etc.; CUyionicTuiy 2 to 3 ft., N. America and Himalaya; grccilisy a smaller, more 
dender plant than O. regolisy N. America; rtgalU^ ‘ Royal Fern 3 to 6 ft., 
Britain, etc., and numerous vars. 


Oaoberry, see Osmaronia cerasi/ormis. 

Osteomeles — Resauae. Slightly tender evergreen shrubs. First introduced late 
Binetecnth century. 

Culture: Soil, loamy. Position, well-drained borders against sheltered wall 
floweS^^ wannest counties in open border. Prune lightly after 

• By cuttings of half-ripened shoots daring June and July, inserted 

10 sandy soil under beU-glass in genUe bottom heat. 

Cultivated: O. Schwerinae (syn. O. antM ltd folia), white, June, 8 to 
10 tty W. China, var. microbhyllay a dainty dwarf form, probably hardier; sub- 
rotunda, white, June, 4 ft., China. 

OBtrich Fern, sec Ptcretis. 


I^Crowsk^^ Bell-flower) — Campajwlaceoi* Hardy perennial flowering 

First mtroduced late nineteenth century. 

Position, warm, sheltered border. Cover 

mauvc-Ulac or white, summer, 4 to 5 0.. 


PaoPAOATioH: By seeds stratified and sown outdoors in spring in sandy soU; 
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by cuttings inserted outdeors in autumn; by layering in summer; by grafting oo 
the Hornbeam {Carpinus Betulus) in March. 

Species Cvlttvateo: O. cCTpinifoliay greenish -white. May, 50 to 60 fL, S. 
Europe; tAtgininnOy ‘ Iron-wood \ greenish-white. May, 30 to 50 ft., N. America* 

Oswego Tea-plant, see Monardc didyma. 

Otaheite Apple, see Spondias cyth£Tta\ -Gooseberry, see Phyllanthtis acidus. 

Othonna (African Ragwort) — OmiposiUu. Greenhouse trailing herb. First 
introduced mid-nineteenth century. 

Culture: Cennpost, two parts sandy loam, one part leaf- mould and one part 
sand. Position, small well-drained pots or baskets suspended from roof. Pot, 
March or April. Water freely April to Oct., moderately afterwards. Apply 
stimulants to healthy plants occasionally during summer. Full exposure to light 
and sun essential. 

Propagation: By cuttings of shoots inserted in sandy soil in cool greenhouse cr 
frame in summer; division of plants in April. 

Species Cultivated: O. crassifolui^ yellow, summer, trailing, S. Africa. 

Othonnopsia— Half-hardy rock plant. First introduced mid-eight* 
ccnih century. 

Culture: Soil, sandy loam. Position, warm, sunny rock gardens. Protect in 
severe weather. 

Propagation: By division in March or April or cuttings of young growth when 
three or four inches in length in sandy soil under bell-glass. 

Species Cultivated: O. cheirifolia^ yellow, spring and sumster, i fL, N. Africa. 

OuTisiA—ScrophulariauQi^ Hardy perennial creeping herb. First introduced 
mid-nineteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, moist, loamy. Position, partially shaded rockery, with its 
roots placed close to a lump of sof\, porous stone. Plant, March or April. Water 
freely in dry weather. Must not be exposed to sunshine. 

Propagation: By division of roots in March or April. 

Species Cultivated: O. uuspUosa^ lilac, i to 2 in., summer, New Zealand; 
coedmay scarlet, early summer, 9 in., Chile; eUgans, commonly cull, as O. 
corcineoy much more robust grower than the true 0. coedwa; macrophylla, white 
and lilac, summer, 6 to 9 in., New Zealand. 

Our Lady^s Thiatle, sec Silybum Marianum» 

Oxalis (Wood Sorrel) — Oxalxdaceae, Greenhouse and hardy annuals, herbaceous 
perenni^s and bulbous-rooted plants. 0. ffirnUuIaic can be a troublesome weed. 

Culture op Greenhouse Species: Compost, sandy loam. Position, well- 
drained pots in sunny greenhouse or window. Pot autumn-floweriM kinds in 
Aug.; win ter -flowering kinds in Sept, or Oct.; spring-flowering kinds, Jan. or 
Feb., and summer-flowering kinds, March or April. Pot bulbs i in. deep and 
f in, apart in 5 in. pots. After potting place in warm part of greenhouse or 
window. Water moderately till leaves appear, then freely. Apply stimulants 
occasionally when flowers form. Gradually withhold water when flowers fade, 
and keep quite dry and cool till growth begins. Repot annually. 

Culture op Hardy Species: Soil, sandy loam. Position, edgings to sunny 
borders or on rockeries. Cool, deep soil for O. enneaphylla. Plant O. aderwphylla 
and O. enneaphylla Aug. to Nov., other species in March or April. Lift O- /on- 
bunda and Dtppei in SepL or Oct. Store in sand in cool, frost-proof place dll 
March, then plant out. ^ ^ ^ 

Propagation: By seeds sown in. deep in light, sandy soil in temp. 55 ^ 
65^ in spring; division of roots or oflsets at potting or planting time. 

Greenhouse Species Cultivated: O. camosay yellow, autumn, 6 in., Clmc, 
cemuay * Bermuda Buttercup yellow, spring, 6 in., S. ^rica, Europe; 
red, summer, 3 in., S. Africa; roseay rose, spring, 6 to 8 m., Chile; utraphyluty 
red, summer, 6 in., Mexico; variabilisy red, white, or crimson, autumn, 3 ul# 
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S. Africa. The following arc bulbous-rooted: O. c<mua, floribundoy DeppH and 
UUaph^Ha, 

Hardy Species Cultivated: O. Aatosdla^ * Wood Sorrel % white, spring, i to 
2 in., Britain, and var. tose^^ pink; adtnophyUoy rose-pink, Nlay to June, 3 in.>> 
Qiile; BowUMCf rose-purple, autumn, 3 iiu, S. Africa; comiculaUiy yellow^ 
creeping, ail summer, Europe; Deppei^ r^, March, 6 in., S. America; mma^ 
phyluiy blush-white, Muy to June, 2 to 3 in., Falkland Isles, and var. rosfa; 
ftcrihunda, rose, Mareh, 9 in., Brazil, and var. alia\ lobaUiy yellow, autumn, 3 in., 
Chile; magellanucy while, summer, i in., S. America; uwnUvidensis (syn. O. 
ehyyantiui)^ yellow, all summer, 6 in., S. America; oregaruiy deep rose-r^, May 
to June, 4 in., N* America; valdwUnsisy yellow, summer, 4 to 6 in., Chile, often 
grown as an annual; vesper (ilionisy pink, sununer, 6 in., Mexico. 

Oxeye, see Bupthalmum; •Chamomile, sec Anthtmis lirutoria\ ^Daisy^ see 
Chrysanthmum Leucattlhtmum. 

Oxlip, see Primula elaiior, 

Oxycoccos, see Vaccinium. 


Oxydendrum— Ertccctfor. Hardy deciduous tree. First introduced mid-eight* 
eenth century. 

Culture: Soil, lime-free loam, peat and sand. Position, as specimens on lawns 
or in open places. Plant, Nov. to Feb. 

Propaoati^^: By seeds sown during Feb. or March in well-drained pans in 
compost of sandy peat. Cover very lightly and f^ace in greenhouse or frame. 

Species Cultivatcd: 0 . arboreum {syn. Andromeda arboTca)^ ‘Sorrel Tree % 
white, June to July, autumn tints, so to 30 ft,, Eastern N. America. 

AscUptatUae, Stove and warm greenhouse evergreen climbers. 
First introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal paru fibrous peat, loam and sand. Post don, well- 
drained pots; shoots trained up root. Pot, March or April. Water freely in 
summer, moderately autumn and winter. Syringe morning and evening in 
mragtime. Prune into shape, Feb. Repot, March. Temp., March to Scot. 
65 to 75*, SepL to March 55* to 65*. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in sandy peat in a temp, of 75* in spring, or by 
cuttings placed in sand under a bell-glass over bottom heat in spring. 

Spegibs Cultivated: O. caeruUum (syns. Tweedia caeruUa and T, oersieolor)^ blue^ 
summer, fragrant, 3 ft., Argentina; solanouUs, blue, rose, orange, and purple, 
fragrant, summer, 6 ft., Brazil. h k *=» 


Oxytropia (Oxytrope) — -Leguminiuat. Hardy low perennial herbs or sub-shrubs. 

(JtmTORE: Sod, dry, gravelly or sandy loam. Position, open, sunny rockeries, 
riut, March or April. Lift and replant only when unhealthy, 

PROPAOApoN; By seeds sown i in. deep in April or May where required to 
grow; divuKm of roots in March. «=« w 

Specibs CtmTiVATBD: O. tampestris, pale yellow and purple, July, q to 6 in 
Nortb^ and Arctic Regions (ScodaSd); pu^J^^arld'^ bhlef 

“d purple, summer, i ft., N. America; 
6 m., Alps; pyratakay purple and lilac, summer' 
Pyrenees, uraUnsts {syn. O. HalUri), purple, summer, 4 in., Europe (Scot- 


Oyater Plant, see Tragopogon porr^olius^ 
Oxothammaa, sec Helichrysum. 


suiubl. for expetfog 

Culture: Soil, ordin^. Position, sun or shade. 

Fropaoaiton: By division; seed. 
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Species Cultivated: P. macrophyllxm (syns. Thlaspi maaophyUxan and T. latU 
folxxim)y white, May, leaves heart-shaped, 6 in., Caucasus. 

Paebyphytum — Crojsula^^ae. Greenhouse succulent plants, sometimes included 
m the genus Cotv'ledon. 

Culture: As Echeveria. 

Propagation: As Echeveria. 

Species Cultivated: P. ccmpactwriy reddish, i6 in., Mexico. 

Pachysandra— Hardy evergreen or deciduous procumbent sub- 
shrubs. First introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, moist loam. Position, shady borders or rock gardens. Plant. 
Nov. to Feb. 

Propagation: By cuttings of nearly ripened growths in sandy soil under bell* 
glass in July or Aug. 

Species Cultivated; P proaimhens, greenish-white, March, 6 in., nearly 
deciduous, S.E. United States; urTfixnalis ^ white. May, to 12 in., Japan, and vai. 
varUgatCy leaves bordered and variegated with white, used for ground-cover. 

Pachystachys — AcanlhauKu. Warm greenhouse flowering and ornamental- 
leaved perennial. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts loam, leaf-mould, peat and sand. Position, 
wcll-dramcd pots in light greenhouse; temp.. Sept, to March 55*^ to 65®, March to 
Sept. 65 to 75 . Prune shoots to 1 in. of base after flowering. Nip off points of 
young shoots occasionally May to Aug. to induce bushy growth. Apply liquid 
manure once a week to plants in flower. 

Species Cultivated: P. etxcinea (syns. Jarobinic ceccimay Justida cocevua)^ scarlet, 
summer, 3 to 6 ft., Trinidad and South America. 

X Pachyveria — Crassula<«u. Bigeneric hybrids between Echeveria and Pachy- 
phytum. 

Paederota — Scrophulanacea 4 . Hardy rock garden plants. 

Culture: Soil, well -drained gritty loam. Position, full sud. 

Propagation: By seeds; cuttings; division in spring. 

Species Culti%'ated: P. Donarotay blue, summer, 4 to 6 in., Europe; luU ^ 
(syn. P. Ageria)y yellow, summer, 4 to 6 in., Europe. 

Paeonla (Peony; Paeony ) — RanunadMoe (or Ptuonuiu<u), Hardy herbaceous 
and shrubby perennials. 

Culture: Soil, mobt loam, well enriched with cow manure and trenched 
3 ft. deep. Position, sunny or shady borders. Plant, Sept., Oct. or March, 4 ft. 
apart each way with 2 in. of soil over crown. Top-dress annually with decayed 
manure lightly forked in, Oct. or Nov. Mulch in April on dry soils. Apply 
liquid artifici^ manures occasionally April to Aug. Water copioxisly in dry 
weather. Shade blooms required for exhibition. 

Culture op Tree Peonies: Soil, two parts loam, one part rotted cow manure. 
Position, sheltered nooks and sunny shrubberies or borders. Plant, Sept., Oct. 
or March. Bury point of union between stock and scion 3 in. bdow surface. 
Mulch in spring with thick layer of cow manure. Protect in severe weather with 
covering of Utter. Plants flower three years after planting. 

Propagation: Herbaceous species by seeds in cold frame in Sept; also by 
division of roots in Sept, or March. Tree species by grafting in Aug.; layering 
in Sept, or Oct.; offsets, March or April. 

Species Ctn^nvATED: P . anmaloy crimson, May, i to li ft*f Europe, Russia, 
Cent. Asia, var. intermedia (syn. P. iniermedia)y similar; arietinay dark purplish- 
red, May, iF to 2 ft., S.E. Europe, Asia Minor; Bakeri, purplish-red, April to 
May, 2 ft., origin unknown; BroUriy purplish-red. May, 1 to li ft., Spain, 
Portugal; cambessedesiiy deep rose, April to May, 1 to if ft., Balearic Isles; 
Clusii (syn. P. cTdUa)y white, May, g to 12 in., Crete; ccriacfa, rose, April, li ft.> 
Spain, Morocco; d^rica (syn. P. triteranta)y purplish- rose, 1 to 2 ft., Crimea; 
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Detavayi, dark red, May, 5 ft., shrubby, W. Chma; modi, white. May, i to 2 ft., 
W. HiiuaJaya; /estiva (syn. P. officinalis), double red, hybrid; kwnilis, purplbh- 
Tose, May, I ft., S.W. Europe; lactijlna (syns. P. albiflora and P. edulis), various, 
to 3 ft., Siberia, Manebuna, N. China, Mongolia; Lemoinci, shrubby, hybrid; 
lutea (syn. P. Delaoayi var. luiea), yellow, June, 3 ft., shrubby, W. China, S.E. 
Tibet; (syn. P. eorallina), crimson. May, 3 ft., S. Europe, W. Asia; 

MlokosewtUehtx (syn. P. MlokosiewiczM), yellow, April, 3 ft., Caucasus; affifinaiii 
(sytio F» Jhnw£c)f crimson. May, 2 to 3 ft., S. Europe; obovaUiy white to rose* 
purple. May, i* to 2 ft, S.E. Asia, var. WUUnoUiae (syn. P. WiWnonia$), while; 
p^fgrtna (syns. F. dec^Oy Icbata and deep red. to 2 ft, S.E. Europe. 

Asia Minor; FoUminii (syn. P. DtUuxiyi var. angusliUba) , deep maroon, W. China 
Md van- white, frolliouUs, yellow; suffruticosa (syns. P. orborea and P. MouUin). 

Tree Peony , rose. May, 3 to 6 ft., shrubby, China; Unufolia^ crimson. May 
1 to f* ft., Europe; Veitchii, purpJish-rcd. to 2* ft., China, var. tUna, purplish- 
rose, Woodwardtiy rose; Wiltmarmianay yellow, May, 2 ft., Caucasus, and^var. 
tOTTUntOS^, 

Pak-Chot see Brassica chiiunsis, 

PaUurus—Rham^fo^. ^Hardy deciduous flowering shrub with spiny branches 
and omamcn^ fruit. ^ First introduced late sixteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordin^. Position, shrubberies or walls. Plant, Oct. to Nov. 
l^orAOATioN: By sc^ ^wn i in. deep in ordinary sol! outdoors, Oct. to Nov,; 

w 3 «n- deep and 6 in. apart, Oct. to Feb.; layering shooto 

bepc to Nov.; removing suckers with roots attached Sept, to Dec 

Species Cul^ated; P. Spina-Christi (syn. />. acuUatus), greenish-yeUow lulv 
Aug., 15 to 20 ft., S. Europe to N. Chin^ “ yeuow, juiy, 

Palma Gbrssci, see Ricinus communis. 

Palmetto^ see Sabal* 

Pampas Grass, see Gortaderia. 

Panax (Ginseng)— Ara/ia«<». Low perennial greenhouse herbs with n-cenish 

^ in medicine. 

^ leaf-mould, charcoal and sand 

Temn ^ater freely March to Oct., moderately afterwTiS 

Temp., March to Sept- 70 to 80“, Sept, to March 60® to 70® 

temp°^»t^April ^ roots-cuttings in light soil in 

qtsinquefolia), ' American 
, Sehtsumg (syn. P. Gvtseng), ‘ Asiatic Ginseng ' 

cX ““ p>““- 

Spe_^: Compost, two parts sandy loam, one part decayed 

weU-draiAed poL in sSmy ^?f 

‘"'''f”'' decayed manure, 1>Si 
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Stove Species Cultivated: P. canarUnse, white, Oct. and Nov., i8 in., fraerant 
Canary Isles; zeylanicum, white, June, i ft., Trop. Asia. 

Hardy Species Cultivated: P. Ulyrimm, white, summer, i to a ft., S Eurooc* 
marttimum, ‘ Mediterranean LUy ’ or ' Sea Daffodil white, June, a to ai fu’ 
Mcdit. Region. * 

Paod^us (Screw Pine) — Pandanactae. Stove evergreen shrubs with narrow, 
strap-like, serrated leaves. First introduced mid-eighteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts sandy loam, one pan equal proportions leaf- 
mouJd, eharcoaJ and sand. Pot, Jan. to April. Position, sunny, moist part of 
stove. Water modcraiciy Oct. to Feb., freely afterwards. Syringe twice daily 
March to Sept. Temp., March to Sept. 65 to 85^, Sept, to March 55^ to 65®. 
Propagation: By suckers, Feb. to April. 

Species Cultivated: P. Beptistii^ leaves yellow and green, 4 to 6 ft., New 
Britain, and var. txirugata; Candflabnim^ leaves green, 15 to 30 ft., Trop. Africa; 
fuTcatus, leaves bright green, 10 to 15 ft., India, Malaya; Sonderi, leaves green 
and yellow, 3 ft., l imor; lUUis^ leaves glaucous green with reddish spines, 30 to 
60 ft., MadagcTscar; veru gains ^ leaves green and white, 2 to 3 ft., Polynesia; 
Veiuhiiy leaves green and white, 3 ft., Polynesia. 

Pandorea — Bxgnoniaceae, Greenhouse evergreen shrubs, climbing or clambering 
by tendrils and petioles. Funnel-shaped, white or pink flowers, and fruit an 
oblong pod, leaves pinnate. 

Culture: Compost, two parts loam, one part peat and silver sand. Position, 
large well-drained pots or beds 3 ft. square 18 in. deep for one plant, in sunny 
greenhouse, shoots trained up roof. Pot or plant, Feb. or March. Good drainage 
essential. Prune in Feb. Water copiously April to Oct., keep nearly dry Oct. to 
April. Apply weak stimulants occasionally during summer to established plants. 
No shade required at any time. Admit air freely during summer and early 
autumn to thoroughly ripen wood. Temp., April to Oct. 55® to 65*, OcC to AprU 
40® to 50®. 

Propagation: By cuttings of young wood under glass; seed. 

Species Cultivated: P, jasminoides (syns. Bignonia and Tuoma jasminoides)^ 

* Bower Plant *, white with pink throat, Aug., 10 to 20 ft., Australia, var. alba, 
white, and rosea y pink; pandorana (syns. P. australisy Bignonia and Tecoma australis), 

* Wonga-wonga Vine ', yellowisb-white spotted purple, summer, 10 to 20 fu, 
Australia, var. rosea, pale rose. 

Panicum — Cramineae, Hardy and half-hardy annual and perennial grasses. 

Culture of Hardy Annuals: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny borders. Sow 
«ecds i in. deep in patches where required to flower, in March or April. This 
seedlings when 1 in. high to 2 in. apart. Gather inflorescence in Jidy or Aug. 
and dry for winter use. 

Culture of Hardy Perennials: Soil, good ordinary. Position, sunny borders. 
Plant, Oct. or April. Lift, divide and replant every two or three years. 

Propagation: Stove species by division; hardy kinds by seeds sown outdoors 
in April or May; division of roots in Oct. or March. 

Annual Species Cultivated: P, capUlare, 2 ft., W. Hemisphere. 

Perennial Species Cultivated: P. bulbosum, 5 ft., Mexico; virgatum, ‘ Switch 
Grass *, 3 to 4 ft., N. America. See also Oplismcnus. 

Pansy, sec Viola. 

Papaver {Poppy)— Papaveraceae^ Hardy annual and perennial herbs. 

Culture op Annual Species: Soil, good ordinary. Position, sunny beds or 
borders. Sow seeds in. deep in patches where required to grow — in April 
for flowering in summer. Sept, for flowering in spring. Thin seedlings to i or 
2 in. apart when ^ in. high. 

Culture of Perennial Species: Soil, deep, sandy loam. Position, sunny 
borders for tall species, rockeries for P. aJputum. Plant, Oct^ March or ApriL 
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Top-dress with decayed manure in March or April. P. alpintm and nudicauU arc 
best gro\vn as annuals or biennials. 

Propagation: Annual species by seeds as above; perennial species by seeds 
sown in sunny place outdoors in March or April; division of roots in March or 
April or root cuttings in winter. 

Annual Species Cultivated: P. glaucxm^ * Tulip Poppy crimson, summer, 
i8 in., Syria; Iceuigatum, scarlet, black, and white, summer, 2 ft., Greece; 
toponimmiy * Peacock Poppy’, scarlet and black, 18 in., Afghanistan; Rhoeas^ 
^Com ’ or * Shirley Poppy various colours, 18 in., Britain, and var. umbrosum^ 
red and black; somnijervm^ * Opium Poppy % various colours, summer, 3 ft., 
Europe and Asia. 

Perennial Species Cultivated: P, alpinwn^ ‘ Alpine Poppy yellow, orange, 
salmon, and white, sximmer, 6 in., Europe; caiifomicum^ orange, June, 1 ft., 
California; nudicauU^ * Iceland P^py % yellow, orange, and while, summer, 
I ft., Arcdc R^ons; orientaUy * Oriental Poppy *, orange-scarlet, June, 3 ft., 
Asia Minor; pUosum^ orange, summer, 2 ft., Greece; ruptjragum, ‘ Spanish 
Poppy terra-cotta, summer, 2 ft., Spaim 

Papaw, see Asmina trilobiu 

Papaya, see Carica Papaya. 

Paper Mulberry, see Broussonetia; -Bush, see Edgeivorthia papyrifera. 

Paphinia — Orchidauco. SmalUgrowing epiphytic orchids at one time placed in 
Lycaste. Flowers large, beautiful, on short pendulous scapes from the base of the 
small, clustered pseudo-bulbs. Leaves two to three. 

Culture: Compost, three parts of osmunda fibre or substitute, two parts 
sphagnum moss with finely broken crocks and nodules of charcoal. Small pans 
are preferable, suspended near the glass, the compost should be slightly mounded 
centraUy. A moist atmosphere should be mainuined. Water liberaUy when 
growth IS vigorous, infrequently in winter. Careful shading is necessary and the 
tynngc should not be used. Winter night temp. 60^ to 65*, summer 70^ and 
higher. ' 

Profaoation: By division of plants when they arc large enough, which is very 
seldom. When potting, in spring, a healthy back bulb may be removed and may 
emit a growth. ' 

Specie Cultivated: P. crisiata. yellowish, barred with chocolate, mid-lobe of 
hp purplish or chestnut wth a tuft of while hairs, summer, autumn, Trinidad* 
Ouiana, BraEil, var. Randii^ reddish-brown, Brazil; grandi/^a (syn. P. erandis) 
GTcamy w^ purplish spotted and flushed, mid-lobe of lip with creamy white 
sh^^ bain, autumn, Brazil; Lmlenuma^ purplish, marked with creamy whitCi 
md-lo^ of Up wMte, with and tcai-like processes; rugosa, yellow, dotted 
Sombial^^ red-purple with a tuft of white brisUe-likc hairs, autumn, 

^pUopedilosn— Terrestrial or epiphytic orchids without pseudo- 

hybrids have raised from the species and between the 
by bnds themselves. Many are suited to a moderately cool temp, and many arc 
winter noweriog. ' 

CuLTui^: Compost for both species and hybrids; for the green-leaved kinds, 
^g. t\vujgtu, thr« fibrous loam, one part peat or osmunda fibre, one part 

*ropic^ green-leavcd species and hybrids and those ^th 
mot^ foliage, more naoss and much less loam, crushed potsherds added to all. 

MUtiukt^ Godefroyae, should have fibrous loam, a little fibre and 

JatSf rubble. This secuon requires less frequent 

waterings m wm^. About 2 in. of drainage is required by aU. Temps., all 

Si “d though P. insigne, vUlosum, Spkerianum and SidS 

50* to 55«. 6o» is better as it allows rather 

6? r a winter night temp, of 

05 1070,60 1065 for species from Burma, Aimam, etc. leinps. lor hybrids 
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^ governed by their parentage. 55* to fio® is sufficient for many, 60* is safer. 
l he« temps, will be exceeded in summer with shading and by sun heat, night 
air should be admitted whenever conditions are favourable. 

Propagation: By division of plants with not less than four growths sw 
are preferable. 

Spfcies Cultivated: P. Appletonianxxm (syn. P. sublatve^ hort.), greenish -white, 
lilar-niaiive, spring, summer. Siam; Arguj, greenish, purple, veined brownish- 
purple, summer, Philippines; barbatum, greenish, white, striped and flushed 
broun-purple, summer, NIalacca, many vars.; btlUtulum, cream, spotted purple- 
maroon, spring, Burma, var. alburn^ white; callosum^ variable, white, 

purple striped, broum- purple, winter, summer, Siam, Cochin-China, var. 
Sanderae, while; Chamberlainianum^ greenish, petab spiralled, rose or greenish- 
rose, lip r<>*«e-purple. New Guinea; Charleni<rrthiis dorsal sepal suffused rose, 
sunimer, Burma, nholare^ whitish, green veined, purplish-brown, spring, summer, 
Philippines. Malaya: conrolryr^ small, i to 2, 5 in some vars., yellow, dotted red, 
summer, autumn, Siam. Burma; Curtisii, large, greenbh-purplish, petals spotted, 
Sumatra, var. Sanderae^ whitish, green striped; Dayanumy greenish-white, dull 
rose, brown bh -purple, summer, Borneo; Dnsryx^ yellowish with black median 
lines, spring, early summer, Travancore; exul^ yellowish, dorsal white-margined, 
Siam; Faxfieanum, small, very pretty, whitish, purple striped and flushed, summer, 
winter, Assam; glaucophyilumy up to 20 in succession, greenbh, dull purple, 
Java; Godefroyoi^ whitish or yellowish, irregularly marked, brown-purple, lip 
with small spots, variable, summer, Cochin-China, Tonkin, var. Uucochilumy lip 
without spots; Gretrixianum, near to exu/, larger, dorsal black spotted, hybrid; 
Haynaldianimy 3 to 6 segments, narrow, rose, yellowish-green, brown-purple, 
spotted, spring, summer, Philippines; hirsutissimum^ greenbh shaded 

brown-purple, petals partially purplbh, autumn, Annam, N. India; HooKfrae^ 
yellowbh-grcen to purplbh, summer, Elomeo, var. Bulleniunum (syn, P. Bullaii- 
Qnujn)\ insigne, variable, large, greenbh, spotted on the white-margined dorsal 
with brown- purple, shading to brown, winter, N. India, Assam, Burma, of great 
use to hybridbis, many named vars.; jaianiaan^ greenbh to brownbh-grecn, 
summer, autumn. Java; Laurenceanum^ variable, white, striped purple- 

red, petals horizontal, greenbh Up shaded brown-purple, summer, Borneo; 
Lowii, epiphytic, near to Haynoldianxan^ petab violet-purple apically, summer, 
Borneo; A/ojfrrcuinum, greenbh-ycllow shading to copper, spring, summer, 
Amboina; papuanum^ veined and shaded with dull crimson, summer, New 
Guinea; Paruhtt, 3 to 7 greenbh-ycllow, petab twbted, drooped, shading to 
brown, lip slender, summer, Moulmein; philippimrue (syn. P. Robelinii)^ 3 to 5, 
dorsal, yellowish, striped brown-purple, petals twbted, tapered, black-waried, lip 
tawny to brown-green, summer, autumn, Philippines; purpitratum^ white, shaded 
green, shading to purpibh-red, dorsal striped, summer, Hong Kong; Rothsckildi^ 
enum (syns. P. ruoguinms<, /^^kols0numum), 2 to 7, large, dorsal ycllow'bh, shaded 
while with blackbh stripes, petals outstretched, tapered, lip reddbh-brown. very 
fine, spring, summer, Sumatra, Borneo; SmJ^ianumy 3 to 5, yeUowbh, shaded 
green and bro%vn-purplc. petals ribbon-like, 18 to 27 in. long, summer, autumn, 
Malaya; Spkmanum, dorsal white with purplbh median stripe, lip brownbh- 
purple, winter, Assam; Stomi^ 3 to 5 dorsal pink-flushed, striped black-crimson, 
petab twbted, tawmy yellow, lip duU rose, autumn, Borneo; superbiens (syn. P. 
VeiUhianum); tonsumy greenbh- white, veined green, flushed browmbh, summer, 
Sumatra; venustum, whilbh, green veined, petab purple-flushed apically, Up 
ycllow'bh, winter, N. India; Victorioi Mcriaiy many in succession, ^ecn shaded 
red, lip purplbh- rose, summer, Sumatra; villosnmy large, dorsal, white-margin^, 
petab and lip yellow-brown, variable, winter, spring, Burma, Moulmein; 
Wordily dorsal whitbh, veined green, petab thickly spotted red-brown, autu mn i 
wntcr. Upper Burma. 

Paprika, sec Capsuvm JntUuens var. Icngtaru 
Papyrus, sec Cyptrm Papyrus* 
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Paradisca — Liliauae^ Hardy herbaceous perennials. Fiist introduced early 
seventeenth century. 

Cui^ture: Soil, ordinary^ well enriched with leaf-mould and decayed manure. 
Fosition, partially shady borders. Plant, Oct. or March. 

Propagation: By division of roots in Oct. or March; seeds sown in cold irame 
or greenhouse in spring. 

Species Cultivated: P. LUiaslnm (syn. Anlhericim Lilx^trwn)^ ‘ St. Bruno 
Lily white, fragrant. May and June, i to 2 ft., Alps, var. major ^ 4 to 3 ft., larger 
flowers than the parent. 

Para Nut, see BerthoUetia. 

Paraqoilegia — Ra/uinculac4oe» Hardy herbaceous p>erennials. 

Culture: Co<A crevices or narrow ledges in the rock garden or in rich scree 
soil in a cool comer of the scree. 

Propagation: By seeds or careful division of old plants in spring. 

Species Cultivated: P» aaemonoxdts (syns. P. grandijloray Isopyntm grcndifloruni)^ 
rich lavcndcr-blue, summer, 6 to g in., Cat. Asia, China. 

P^TiM~lMiac€a£. Hardy perennial rhizomatous herb. 

Culture: Soil, sandy loam. Position, shady borders, woods or shrubberies. 
Plant, Oct. to March. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in moist position outdoors in autumn, division of 
roots, OcC or March. 

Species Cultivated: P. quadrifolicy * Herb Paris green, summer, 6 in,, Britain. 
Parlour Palm, see AspidisUa turida. 


Panutssia — Saxifrogauad. Hardy perennial herbs. 

Culturb: Soil, peaty or bo^y. Position, moist, shady borders, bogs, or 
margins of streams or ponds. Plant, March or April. 

^ Propagation: ^ By seeds sown in moist, bo^y peat in shady position outdoors 
m autumn or spring; dtvision of roots in March or April. 

white, summer, 6 in., N. America; 
gro^tfoltoj white, summer, N. America; paiustris, • Grass of Pamassus\ white 
and green, summer, 6 in., Britain. 

Puo^etu (Shamrock Pea) — Ligwninosod. Hardy trailing herbaceous perennial, 
rirst mtroduced early nineteenth century. 

C^TUR^ Soi^ ordinary. Position, moist, partially shady banks or rock 
gardens. Inane, Oct., March or April. 

®y,»«ds * in. deep in light, sandy soil in cold frame in 

March; division of plants in March. 

SPEcass Cultivated: P. <ommmis, blue, March to June, trailing, Himalaya. 

(N^-wort; Whitlow-wort)— Dwarf creeping per- 
white, surrounded by silvery bracts, produced m June. 

l-imrntroduced late nineteenth century. j«uc. 

sunny banks or rockeries, or for 
ca^etmg surfaces of beds. Plant, March to June. 

diSS “ April; 

Cui-itvated: P. argmtea, trailing, S. Europe; dicholomc, trailing. 
Sng.'^S^Spe. mat-forming. Pyrenees; 

deciduous tree, leaves brilliantly coloured in 

Pl^oS^to^Fcb®*^ ordinary. Position, open shrubberies or as lawn specimen. 

cold^fr™ I “• “ well-drained pots of sandy soil in 

amc m autumn or spring; layermg shoots in autumn; cuttings. 
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Cultivated: P. pcrsica, to 15 ft., flowers, insignificant, before leaves, 


Parrotiopsis — Hamamelidaceae. Hardy deciduous tree. 

to good ordinary. Position, open shrubberies, etc. Plant, Oct. 

Propag^^on: By seeds, layers and cuttings of green wood under glass. 
Species Cultivated: P. facquemontiana (syn. Parrotia Jacquanontiana), leaves to 
3 m. long, turning pale yellow in autumn, flowers in dense heads surrounded hv 
large white bracts, to 20 ft., Himalaya. ^ 

Parrot’s Bill, see Clianthus puniceus; -Feather, see Mjriophyllitm proserpinacoidts. 
Parsley, see Pelroselinum crispum-, -Fern, see Cryptogramma crispa var. aaoslichoidu. 
Parsnip, see Pastinaca sativa. 

Parson-in-tbe-Pulpit Orchid, see Oncidiwn dastyU. 

Pai^enocissus — Vitaceeu. Shrubs, mainly deciduous, climbing by tendrib 
^d fences and trees. Formerly included in genera Ampclopsb 

Culture: SoU, ordinary. Position, against walls, etc. Plant, Oct. to March. 
Propagation: Hardwood cuttings Sept, under glass; spring, outdoors; soft- 
wood cuttmgs in moderate heat in summer. 

Species Cultivated: P . Henryana (syn. Ampelopsis Henryand), tall, leaflets 
bright green with silver and pink variegation colouring to red, China; quinque- 
folia (syn. Ampelopsis quinquefolia), ‘Virginia Creeper ’, mid-America, var. EngU^ 
mannu, better dinger on bare walls; tricuspidata (syn. Ampelopsis Iricuspidata), 
Japanese ’ or ‘ Boston Ivy furnished with short-branched tendrils that can 
hold f^t to any surface, var. Veiuhii (syn. Ampelopsis yeiuhii), ‘ Small -leaved 
Virginia Creeper \ leaves purple when young, Japan. 

Partridge Berry» sec Mitchell a. 

Pasque Flower^ see Arumoru Pulsadlla. 

Passerina — Thymeliaueu. Woody, prostrate or dwarf sub-shrubs for the rock 
garden. 

Culture: Well-drained, gritty loam or scree soil, full sun. 

Propagation: By cuttings of ripened wood in Aug. 

Species Cultivated: P. nivea, yellow, fragrant, all summer, r to 2 in., Europe. 

Passiflora (Passion Flower) — Passifloraceae. Stove, greenhouse and slightly 
tender climbing plants. P, edulis and P. quadrongularis produce edible fruit. First 
introduced early seventeenth century. 

Culture op Stove Species: Compost, equal parts loam and peat, one- fourth 
part silver sand. Pot, Feb- or March. Prune, Feb., thinning out weak shoots 
and shortening strong ones one-third. Position, well-drained tubs or pots, or 
beds 18 in. deep and 2 ft. wide; shoots trained up rafters or walls; sunny. Water 
copiously March to Sept., moderately afterward. Syringe daily April to Sept. 
Apply stimulants occasionally to healthy plants when in Hower. Temp., March 
to Oct. 65^ to 75^, Oct, to March 55® to 65®. 

Culture of Greenhouse Species: Compost, as above. Position, grown in 
pots, tubs or beds, and shoots trained up rafters. Prune, pot and water as advised 
for stove species. Temp., March to Oct. 55® to 65®, Oct. to March 43® to 50®. 

Culture op Slightly Tender Species: SoU, good ordinary, mixed with a 
little decayed manure. Position, south or south-west walls. Plant, Oct. or 
March. Prune in Feb., shortening small shoots. Water freely in dry weather. 
Apply liquid manure to healthy plants once a month in summer. Protect base 
01 plant with straw or dry bracken during severe weather. 

Propagation: Stove and greenhouse species by seeds sown i in. deep in pots 
of sandy soil in temp. 65® to 75® at any lime; by cuttings of young shoots 4 to 
6 in. long in sandy soil under bell-glass in temp. 65®, April to Sept. Half-hardy 
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species by similar cuttings in cold frame in summer; layering young shoots in 
summer. 

Stove Species Cui-ttvated: P. alatCy crimson, while and purple, summer, 
15 to 20 ft., Peru; edxdis^ * Puiple Granadiila white and purple, summer, 20 ft., 
Brazil; exonxtnsis, red and pink, summer, 20 to 30 ft., hybrid; quadrangularis 
‘ Giant Granadiila red, violet and white, fragrant, summer, 20 ft., Trop. 
America; racemosa (syn. P, princ<ps)y red, white and purple, summer, 20 ft., 
Brazil. 

Greenhouse Species Cultivated: P. antioquUnsis (syn. Tacsonta VQn-Volxemii)^ 
crimson, autumn, 30 ft., Colombia; mixte (syn. Tccsofxia mixta) ^ pink, summer, 
20 ft., Trop. America; mollissima (syn. Tacsonia mollissima)^ rose, summer, 20 
^ 30 ft., Andes; pinnatistipula (syn. Tacsonia pinnatistxpulcC) y pale rose. Sept. 30 
ft., Chile. 

Slightly Tender Species Cultivated: P. caeruUa, pale pink, while and 
purple, summer, ao to as ft., Brazil, and vars. 

Passion Flower, see Passiflora. 

pMtznaca — UmbeUiferas. Hardy biennial esculent^rooted vegetable. 

Culture: Soil, rich ordinary, deeply dug and manured for the previous crop. 
t'wiUon, open and sunny. Sow when ground can be worked in March in drilb 
I m. tn. ^art. Place seeds in groups of five at 9 in. intervals. Thin to 

seedling at each siauon. Leave in ground until required for use, 
but bft when ^owth recommences and store in heaps of sand. In shallow soils 
prepare individual stations, making a hole with a crowbar and filling with good 
nch soil. Se^ retains its vegetative powers for one year only. QMantity required 
® 1 o*- Crop reaches maturity in 24 to 27 weeks, but flavour 

improves u left m the ground. Seed ukes 15 to 20 days to germinate. 

OPECIK COLTn^TED: P. saliva (syn. Psneedattum sativum), ‘Parsnip’, yellow 
July and Aug., 4 A., Europe. ’ rwiuw, 

j perennials with graceful foliage and attracUve 

flowers. First introduced mid-cighlccnth century. 

Position, stmny bordere. Plant in Oct.. 
March or April. Grow in groups of three or six. * 

outdoors in April; division of the plants in 
Spec^ Ci^tivated: P. mUrmedia^ yellow, fragrant. May i ft Siberia- 

ECiES Cultivated: P. thalutrifoliay pink, Sept., lo to 15 ft., Brazil. 

“ desired; leave unpruned for flowering. ^ 

"Sr 

50 a., w. tw:: 
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Pavetta — Rubxactae. Stove and greenhouse evergreen shrubs. First introduced 
late eighteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts good fibrous peat, one part fibrous loam and 
silver sand. Position, shady part of warm greenhouse whilst growing, light situa* 
tion when at rest. Pot, Feb. or March; good drainage indispensable. Prune 
mto shape in Feb. Water freely from March to Sept., moderately afterwards. 
Syringe twice daily March to Aug. Apply liquid manure once or twice a week 
to healthy plants in flower. For P. caffra, March to Sept. 6o® to 70“. Scot, to 
March 50* to 55®. ^ 

Propagation: By cuttings of firm young shoots, 2 to 3 in. long, inserted singly 
m small pots in sandy peat under bell-glass in temp. 75® to 85®, March to May. 

Species Cultivated; P. caffra, white, June to Aug., 3 to 4 ft.. Cape of Good 
Hope; indiea, white, Aug. to Oct., 3 to 4 ft., Trop. Asia, Trop. Australia; 
obovatCy white, summer, 3 ft., Natal. 

Pavia, see A<sculus Pavia, 

Pavonia — Aialvaceae . Stove evergreen plants. First introduced mid-eighteenth 
century. 

Culture: Compost, t%vo parts loam, one part peat and sand. Pot, March. 
Position, pots in shade. Water freely March to Sept., moderately afterwards. 
Syringe daily in summer. Temp., March to Sept. 65® to 75®, Sept, to March 
SS"" 65®. 

Propagation: By cuttings in fine sand under bell-glass in temp. 75® at any 
time. 

Species Cultivated: P. inUrmediCy white, origin unknown, var. kermesina \ 
multiftora (syn. P. Wioii )^ purple, autumn, 1 to 2 ft., Brazil; roseCy rosy red, 1 to 
2 ft., Trop. America; ^pini/ex, yellow, 10 to 20 ft., Trop. America* 

Pmwpawy see Carica Papaya. 

Pea, sec Pisum sativum\ -Tree, see Caragana* 

Peanut, sec Arachis hypogaea. 

Peach, sec Prunus Persica. 

Peacock Flower, see Delonix reguu 
Pear, see Pyrus. 

Berry, see Margyricarpus seU>sus\ -Bush, sec Exochorda; -Grass, see 
Bfiz/i maxima; -wort, see Sagina. 

Pecan, sec Carya Ptcan. 

Pearly Everlasting, see Anaphalis margaritacea. 

Pedilanthus — Euphorbiactae. Stove succulent shrub. First introduced mid- 

nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts sandy loam, one part brick rubbish, half a part 
decayed cow manure and silver sand. Pot, March or April. Position, dry, sunny 
part of stove. Temp., Sept, to March 60® to 70®, March to Sept. 60® to 8o®* 
Water once in three weeks from Sept, to March, once a week afterwards. No 
syringing or stimulants required. 

Propagation: By cuttings of shoots, 2 to 3 in. long, exposed to sun for one or 
two days, then inserted singly in sand in 2 in. pots, and placed on a shelf near 
the glass, any time during summer. 

Species Cultivated: P, macrocarpasy bright red, 5 ft,, California; tiihymaloidtSy 
* Jew Bush ‘ Slipper Spurge bright red or purple, 6 ft., Trop. America, also 
var. varUgatus . 

Pcdiocactos — Cactac€a£. Greenhouse succulent plant, sometimes included in 
Echinocactus. 

Culture: As Echinocactus. 

Propagation: As Echinocactus. 
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Species Cultivated: P. Simpsonii, ‘ Snowball Cactus pinkish, radial spines 
white and needle-like, hardy species, can be grown out of doors in S. Enelaad. 
Mexico. * 

Pela^oninm — Geraniaceae. Greenhouse and hardy herbaceous, evergreen, 
^bby and tuberous-root^ perennials. Flowering and ornamental foliage. 
Popularly known as Geraniums \ First introduced eighteenth century. 
Classification of Tyfk: (i) Zonal: Leaves roundish, cordate, lobed. 

with or without zone or horse-shoe mark near margin of upper 
si^ace. Subek^es: Bicolor — Leaves green edged with white or white edged 
wth green. Tricolor— Leaves green, white, yellow and crimson. Bronz^ 
Yellow. With bronze zone. (2) Show; Leaves palmately lobed, toothed margins 
wn^ed, green; flowers large, with smooth or wrinkled edges. Subclass: Regal 
— Flowere senu-doubl^ (3) Fancy: Leaves similar to show kinds; flov^rs 
smaller, spotted, or blotched. (4) Ivy-leavcd: Leaves ivy-shaped, fl«hy, five- 
^led, green or vanegated; stems trailing or climbing. (5) Scented-leaved: 
I^ves vanotwly shaped, scented. (6) Succulent: Stems fleshy, often contorted, 
leaves vanously shaped, often with glandular teeth 

Herbaceous Species: SoU. sandy loam. Position, sunny 
weU-dram^ rockery or border. Plant, March or April. Protect in wintw with 
covering of coconut^hbre refuse. 

CuLTt^ OP Zonal Pelargoniums: For summer flowering; Insert cuttings in 

A “ f “V ^ 45 ^ till March, then transfS to 

a off pomts of mam shoot ui Feb. or March, also of side shoots when 

® tn. pots when roots reach side of 5 in. sizes. Pot firmly. 
iSf a two paru yellow fibrous loam, half a part weU-decayed 

leaf-mould, one part coarse sand, and Ublcspoonful of super- 
phosphate or a quarter of a pmt of boncmcal to each bushel; for final potting 

Sd cKS quar^r part 'each o “aS S’ 

Siinvt of superphosphate or pint of bonemeal to each bushel. 

fortnight after final potting. Water moderately first 

ShS/frn ®’ afterwvds. i^ply stimulants month after^ final 

bhade from sun when m bloom. Temp,, Aug. to March ao*' to 

to6o^ ordinary cool greenhouse or wmdow afterwa^rds. >U?cr 

SSeT^if spotting following spri^ S 

foFrh I® flowering: Insert cutting singly 

T »e”P- 55 - to 65’. Transfer when weU rool^ into 4^. ?^d 

e^}A Tmch off flower buds appearing before Sept. Stand in sunnv 

plunge to nm of pots in cinder ashes in oi>en position Tunc to Scot! 

sraid^toi «7^i?f:hot?e^r^“s:'’£"; Sef.ei; 

ratStve pa'?. 55" una Aprilf Ute. 


temp. 40* to arO in ..P"* “ snaiiow boxes, and storing in 

in Aug^r Set^ ' ^ grejmhouse, room or ceUar. Specimen Zonals: Insert cut^gs 

£ atj;? ’ ‘O 4 m. sizes, 

i“” 4 .to"’”ApprSS‘' 8'“^ Wa^^frady du.Sg‘°,^^',n^'^l[d” 

wbatt p- X' pXd „?,= I”- 
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good shape. Compost, as above. Stimulants for Zonals: Liquid horse cow 
sheep or deer dung diluted with nvo-thirds water and applied twice a week in 
summer, once a week in winter; nitrate of soda, i oz. to a gallon of water applied 
once a week, when soil is moist only, for three or four weeks, then cease; sulphate 
of ammonia, same as nitrate of soda; soot-water (one peck each of sheep and cow 
dung and h peck of soot to 36 gall, of water), diluted with half water, applied 
twice a week. 

Culture of Show and Fancy Pelargoniums: Insert cuttings of firm shoots, 
2 to 3 in. long, in July or Aug., singly in 2 in. pots in cold frame or grccnliousc. 
Sandy soil. When rooted transfer to 4 in. pou, and place on a shelf close to glass 
m temp. 45® to 50^. Nip off point of main shoot just before potting. When new 
shoots are 3 in. long nip off points. Transfer to 5 in. pots in Jan. Keep near 
gla^. W hen Howcrs show apply liquid manure twice a week. Water moderately 
until ^March, then freely until June, when give less. Temp., Sept, to March 45® 
March to May 50® to 55^. After flowering stand in sunny place outdoors. 
Prune shoots to within i in. of base in July. When new shoots form turn plants 
out of pots, remove loose soil, and repot in 4 or 5 in. pots. Replace in greenhouse 
in Sept. Transfer to 6 or 8 in. pots in Dec. or Jan. Compost, three parts good 
fibrous loam, one part decayed horv or cow dung, half a part coarse sand, and a 
labicspoonful of superphosphate to each bushel. Good drainage and firm potting 
essential. Stimulants as above. 

Culture of Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums: Insert cuttings singly in 2 in, pots, or 
three or four in a 4 in. pot, in Aug. or Sept. Grow in greenhouse near glass until 
Feb. or March, then transfer to 4 in. pots. Nip off points of main shoots in Feb. or 
March. Repot in 5 in. pots in April or May. Train shoots to slakes or place 
plants in suspended baskets, and let them droop over sides. Water moderately 
Sept, to April, freely April to Sept. Apply stimulants May to Sept. Temp., Sept, 
to March 40® to March to SepL 50® to 60®. Plant outdoors June. Prune old 
plants Feb. or Martdu Compost and stimulants as for zonals. 

Culture op Frag rant- leaved Pelargoniums: Compost, two parts loam, half 
a part each of decayed manure and leaf-mould, quarter part sand. Pot and treat 
as advised for zonals. 

Culture of Succulent Pelargoniums: Compost, two parts sandy loam, half 
part crushed brick with plenty of sharp sand. Position, greenhouse with full 
exposure to sun. Water sparingly, lilUe in winter. 

Propagation: By seeds sown Vr in, deep in a well-drained pot or pan filled 
with light, sandy soil in temp. 55® to 65®, Feb. to April; cuttings inserted as above 
directed in each section; grafting on common kinds in close frame or under 
bell-glass in temp. 55® to 65® in spring; tuberous-rooted kinds by division in spring. 

Hardy Herbaceous Species Cultivated: P. Endlkfurianum, rose, July to Oct. 
2 ft., Orient. 

Fragrant-leaved Species Cultivated: P. capilalum, * Rose-scented rose and 
purple, summer, 2 10 3 ft., S. Africa; diriodonm, * Citron-scented % white, 
summCT, 2 to 3 ft., hybrid; crispurrit * Lemon-scented ^ rose, Sept., 2 to 3 ft., 
S. Africa; derUiculalum^ purple, summer, i ft., S. Africa, and var. JilUi/olium, 

* Fern-leaved /ragrans^ ' Nutmeg -scent^ *, white and pink, summer, 2 to 3 ft., 
S. Africa; graveolens^ rose and purple, 2 to 2 ft., S. Africa; odoratissmum^ white, 
li ft., S. Africa; querci/olwm^ ‘Oak-leaved', pink and purple, May, 3 ft., S. 
Africa; Radulay ‘ Balsam-scented rose and purple, summer, 2 to 3 ft., S. Africa; 
tomentosuniy ‘ Pcppermint-sccntcd white, summer, 3 ft., S. Africa. 

Succulent Species Cultivated: P. ardensy scarlet shaded crimson, stem thick, 
suffruticosc, i ft., S. Africa; Bowkeriy yellow and purple, stem short, 18 in., 
S. Africa; da^cauUy creamy white, 18 in., S. Africa; tchmaiunty white spotted 
red, stem fleshy, armed with spine-like stipules, S. Africa; Gxbbosxatiy greenish- 
yellow, stem gouty and swollen at the distant nodes, 18 in., S. Africa; Siapletoniiy 
pinkish-white, 18 in., a hybrid with €chinaium\ Uiragonumy pale pink, stems 
square and fleshy, 2 ft., S. Africa; trisUy brownish-yellow with dark spots, stem 
short, S. Africa, and vars. dauei/olium (syn. P. milU/oliaUim) and JUipenduIifoliwn* 
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Other Species Culttvatbd: P. grandiJJonany white and red, summer, 2 ft., S. 
Africa; inquinans^ scarlet, rose, or white, summer, 2 ft., S. Africa; k<wensisp 
scarlet, i ft., origin unknown; peltatum (syn. fuderafoltum)^ parent of the Ivy- 
leaved Geraniums, white and red, summer, S. Africa; salmonium^ salmon pink, 
i\ ft., S. Africa; zonaU^ * Horseshoe ’ or * Zonal Geranium \ parent of the zonal, 
bicolor and tricolor geraniums, various colours, summer, 2 ft., S. Africa. The 
bedding and zonal pelargoniums of gardens are hybrids between P> inguinans and 
P, zonaU. 

Pelecyphora— Greenhouse succulent perennial. First introduced 
early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts sandy loam, rough old mortar and pounded 
bricks. Position, sunny, airy greenhouse or windows. Pot, March or April in 
well-drained pots just large enough to accommodate roots. Repot every third or 
fourth year only. Water moderately March to Sept., once a fortnight Sept, to 
Dec., none afterwards. Syringe on evenings of warm days June to Sept. Apply 
soot-water to healthy plants June to Sept. Ventilate freely in summer. Temp., 
March to Sept. 6o® to 70% Sept, to March 50^ to 55"*. 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in well-drained pans or pots of sandy 
soil in temp. 75® in March, keeping soil moderately moist; by cuttings of the tops 
of the plants inserted in small pots of sandy, gritty compost in spring. 

Species Cultivated: P, aselli/crmis, * Hatchet Cactus \ white and rose» June, 
4 in., Mexico. 

Pelican Flower, see Aristolochia grandijlora. 


Pellaea (Cliff Brake Fern) — Pcl}'podiac€<u, Greenhouse evergreen and deciduous 
ferns, embracing species formerly named Platyloma. First introduced mid- 
eighteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts loam, leaf-mould, peat and sand, with a little 
<^coal and sandstone. Pot or plant, March. Position, well-dramcd pots in 
mady part of greenhouse or in beds or rockeries in shade. Water moderately 
Oct. to Feb., freely afterwards. Temp., Sept, to March 45^ to 55% March to 
Sept. TO® to 65®. P. alropurpurta is sufficiently hardy to grow outside in sheltered 
tf protected with litter or hand-light in winter. 

Propagation: By spores sown on surface of sandy peat in shallow pan in 
temp. 70® or 80® any time; division of plants in Feb. or April. 

Species Cultivated: P. atropurpurea, i ft., N. America; Bravery 10 in., N. 
Amenca; <ualbata, N. America; fiexuosa, fronds much branched, Colombia; 

to It ft., India to New Zealand; hasUita (syn. P, calomtlanos), 2 ft,, S, 
Ainez; niundt/olta, good basket fern, to 1 ft., New Zealand; Unzra^ fronds blue- 
green, Chile; temifolUy Trop. America; viridis (syn. P. adiontoidts)^ 2 ft., Africa. 

Stove creeping herbs. Cultivated in greenhouses for their 
at^cuve colored stems. First intr^uced late nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts sandy loam, one part leaf-mould and sand. Pot 
•Lf • ^ March or April. Position, shallow pans, or on surface of beds or 
Wkcncs or und^ staging. Water moderately Oct. to Feb., freely afterwards. 
Temp., Sept, to Apnl 55® to 65^ April to Sepc 65® to 75®. 

cuttings of creeping shoots inserted in sandy soil in smaU pots 
iZ 75 ® to 85® in spring; division of plants in March or A^. 

Cochin-China; Heyruana^ India; pul^a. 


SS^**?* Arum)— Hardy perennial herbs with spearhead- 

deep «cen leaves. First introduced mid-eighteenth century. 

Pliu. Position, moist bog or shallow pond. 

or u- enclosmg roots and small quantity of soil in piece ol 

ca^as or sacking ^d dropping the whole into the water. 

Fropaoation: By division of roots in spring. 
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Species Cultivated: P. o/Aa, white, red berries, June, i8 in., E. America; 
virginicOy green, green berries, June to July, 12 to 24 in., N. America. 

Peltaria — Crucxferae. Hardy herbaceous perennial herb. Plant garlic*sccnted* 
First introduced early seventeenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny borders, beds or rockeries. Plant, 
Oct., March or April. 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep outdoors, March or April, where plants 
are required to grow; division of plants in March or April. 

Species Cultivated: P. alliaceay white, summer, 1 ft., E. Europe. 

Pendulous Bellflower, see Symphyandra. 

Pennisetum — Craminetu, Hardy perennial grasses. Sometimes known as 
Gymnothrix. Inflorescence very graceful and useful for cutting and drying for 
winter decoration. 

Culture of P. latxfolium: Soil, sandy loam. Position, sheltered, well-drained 
borders in warm parts of the country only. Plant, April. Protect in severe 
weather with covering of mats, or lift in Nov., place in large pots or tubs, and 
remove to greenhouse, replanting outdoors in April or May. 

Culture of P. villosuu: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny borders. Sow seeds 
^ In. deep in patches a foot or more in diameter, in March or April, where plants 
are to flower. Gather inflorescence for winter use, end of July. This species is 
best treated as an annual. 

Propagation: P, latifoUum by seed sown ^ in. deep in sandy soil in shallow 
boxes or pans in temp. 60^ to 65^, March or April, transplanting seedlings out* 
doors in May or June; division of root in April. 

Species Cultivated: P. Uti/olitan (syn. Gymnothrix latifolia)^ 5 to 8 R., Argentina; 
villoswn (syn. P. longistylim)^ 12 to 18 in., Abyssinia. 

Pennyroyal) see Aientha PuUgium, 

Penstemon (Beard lLongue)^ScrophulQria£€a£. Hardy perennials, formerly 
spelled PenUtcinon. First introduced late eighteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, two parts rich loam, one part decayed manure or leaf-mould. 
Plant, March or April. Position, sunny beds or borders, well drained. Apply 
stimulants once or twice a week in summer. The kinds grown so largely in gardens 
were originally derived from hybrids between P. Cobcua and P. Hariwegii. 

Propagation: By seeds sown ^ in. deep in a well-drained pot or pan of light 
soil in temp. 55® to 65® in Feb. or March, transplanting seedlings outdoors in 
May; cuttings of young shoots, 3 in. long, inserted in sandy soil in boxes or a bed 
under hand-light, or in cold frame in Aug., allowing them to remain there until 
April; division in April. 

Species Cultivated: P. angustifolia, mauve or soft blue, July, 8 to 12 in., 
Western U.S.A.; antirrhinouiesy lemon-yellow, July, 1 to 3 ft., S. California; 
azureuSy blue, Aug., 1 ft., N. America; barbatus (syn. Cfuhne barbata)f scarlet, 
summer, 3 ft., U.S.A.; Bridgesiif scarlet, July to Sept., i to 2 ft., N. America; 
ccmpanulatuSy rosy purple, violet, or white, June, x to 2 ft., Mexico and Guate- 
mala; centranthifoliuSy scarlet, summer, 1 to 3 ft., California and W. Arizona; 
Cobaza y purple or white, Aug., 1 to 2 ft., U,S.A.; confertuSy yellow, i ft., siunm^, 
Rocky Mountains; cordi/oliuSy scarlet, summer, partially climbing, S. California; 
diffususy blue or purple, summer, i to 2 ft.. Western N. America; DigiudiSy 
white or pink, 2 to 3 ft., U.S.A.; EdithaZy rose-purple, May, 6 to 9 in., hybrid; 
glaber (syn. P. GoTdonii)y purple, summer, x to 2 ft., U.S.A., and vars. alpirws and 
^ananthns'y Hartwzgiiy scarlet, summer, 2 ft., Mexico; hetzrophylUtSy pinkish to 
sky blue, July, 1 to 3 ft,, CaUfomia; hirsutus (syn. P. pubesezns)^ purple or violet, 
July, I to 3 ft., U.S.A.; lazvigatusy 2 to 3 ft., U.S.A.; Menzizsiiy purple, June, 
6 in., N.W, America; ovatusy blue to purple, Aug. to Oct., 2 to 3 ft., U.S.A.; 
Rizhardsoniiy violet, summer, li to 2 ft., U.S.A.; rupicolcy ruby red, May, 2 to 
3 in., N.W. America; Scoulzriy lilac, May to June, I to 2 ft., U.S.A.; spectabilis, 
rose-purple or lilac, summer, 2 to 4 ft., Mexico and S. California. 
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Pentaglottis — Boraginoctoz. Hardy perennial herb» formerly included in Anchusa 
but with botanical differences, sometimes known as Caryolopha. 

Culture: As Anchusa. 

Propagation: As Anchusa. 

Species Cultivated: P. stmperoxrtns (syn. Anchusa sempervirtns)^ rich blue, 
spring and summer, to ^ ft., Europe. 

Pentas — Rubiauae. Stove evergreen flowering shrubs. First introduced early 
nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts fibrous peat and leaf-mould, half part each 
light loam and sand. Pot, Feb. to April. Position, well-drained pots in light 
part of stove. Water moderately Sept, to April, freely at other times. Syringe 
daily April to Sept. Prune plants into shape immediately after flowering. Nip 
off p>oinU of young shoots occasionally during May, June and July to induce 
bushy habit of growth. Temp., Sept, to April 50® to 60®, April to Sept. 60® to 75®. 

Propagation: By cuttings of young shoots, ^ to 3 in. long, inserted singly in 
a in. pots filled with sandy compost and placed under bell-glass in temp, of 75®, 
spring or summer. 

Species Cultivated: P. coccinea^ scarlet, spring, 18 in., Trop. Africa; lanuo- 
lata (syn. P. canua)^ pink, winter, 18 in., Trop. Africa, var. alba^ white; parvifloray 
orange-red, spring, 2 ft., Trop. Africa. 

Peony^ see Paeonia. 

Peperomia — Pipttauae. Stove herbaceous creeping or erect perennials. FLret 
introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts fibrous loam and peat with half a part sand. 
Pot, March or Apnl. Position, small well-drained pots for erect species, shallow 
pans or beds for creeping species. Shade from sun. Water moderately in winter, 
freely in summer. Syringe daily April to Sept. Temp., April to Sept, 60® to 
75®, Sept, to April 55^ to 65®. 

^ Propagation: By cuttings of shoots or single joints with leaf attached inserted 
m sandy peat and plunged in bottom heat in temp. 65® to 75® in spring. 

SPEcr^ Cultivated: P, argyroneuray leaves green and silver striped, Braail; 
brmpesy leaves brown and light green, Trop. America; maculosa, leaves bright 
green, W. Indies; meiallicay leaves green, Peru; obtusifoliay flowers red, leaves 
gr^ with dark red margins, Trop. America; toUmdifolia (syn, P. nummularuu- 
foluiy round, green leaves, Trop. America. 

see Piper and Capsicum; .mint, sec Mentha piperita; -Tree, sec 


PerMkla— CerSdreotf, Stove succulent perennials. First introduced late seven- 
teenth century, 

parts loam, peat and leaf-mould, one-fourth sand. 

Position, small well-drained pots in light, dry part of stove, or in 
wiA sh^ts trained to dry wall. Water moderately Sept, to April, freely 
afterwards. Temp., Sept, to March 50® to 60^, March to Sept. 63* to 73* P 
and P. BUo grown chiefly for stocks for grafting epiphyllums, zygocactusi 

cuttings of stem Inserted in 2 in. pots filled with sandy soil 
^d pla^ on a hght, dry shelf in temp. 65- to 75“ in spring. Allow o“e sh«! 

this to a stake fix^ in soil until high 

<‘cuUaU2, ‘ Barbados Gooseberry ■, 10 to ,0 ft W 
grandifolia, 6 ft., usually cultivated under the 


Perilla Labt^. Half-hardy annual, cultivated for its attractive colnun^ 
foh^e, somethmg like Coleus. First introduced mid-eightecn?h^T^ coloured 

Coi.™*: Sow seeds * in. deep in shallow boxes or®J^"fiU^S*ordinary 
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light soil placed in temp. 65“ to 75® in Feb. or March, Transplant seedlings, when 
three leaves have formed, singly into 2 in. pots, or 2 in. apart in shallow boxes, 
r^ep in temp. 55^ to 65*^ till \Iay, then transfer to cold frame; gradually harden 
off and plant outdoors in June. Suitable for masses in borders or for lines in, or 
edgings to, beds. 

Species Cultivated: P. fruUscens ctispa (syn. P. nankinmsis), leaves bronzy 
purple, I to 3 ft., China, Japan and Himalaya. 

Periploca — AscUpiadactae. Hardy deciduous nvmcr of little beauty. Quaint 
5 in. narrow fhiits in pairs with silky tassels. First introduced laic sixteenth 
century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, walls, arbours, summer-houses, or trellisa 
in any aspect. Plant, Oct., Nov., Feb. or March. Prune away very weak or 
old distorted shoots only in March. 

Propagation: By cuttings inserted under bell-glass or hand-light outdoors, 
July to Oct.; layering shoots. Sept, or Oct. 

Species C^tivated: P, grouay ‘ Silk Vine % green and brown, fragrant, July 
to Aug., 20 to 30 ft., S.E. Europe. 

Peristeria (Dove Orchid) — Orchidactce. The common name is from the dove- 
like shape assumed by the beaked column and basal lobes of the lip. An epiphytic 
genus. Pseudo-bulbs rather large and rounded. Spikes erect, arched or descend- 
ing, from base of bulbs. Flowers moderately large, fleshy, not widely spreading, 
often fragrant. Leaves, three to four large, ribb^ or veined. 

Culture: Compost, osmunda or peat flbre, loam fibre and sphagnum moss. 
Rather deep pans or baskets should be used. P. slaXc should be placed in a pot 
as the many-flowered spike is erect. Water infrequentiy when growth nrsl 
commences, liberally as the growths gain strength. In winter, if atmospheric 
moisture is correct, few, if any, waterings are required. Avoid syringing until 
^e leaves are free. Drainage must be ample. Shading should be dispensed with 
in early autumn and exposure then to full light benefits. Winter temp. 6o°. 
Increase the heat as growth appears. In summer, with sun heat, it may reach 
80^. All the species are worth growing and usually flower early summer to 
summer. The plants should be given a position in full light during winter. 

Propagation: By division of large plants. When repotting, b^ck bulbs may 
be taken off, leaving four in front, placed on crocks in a pan and potted if, and 
when, growth is ^een. 

Species Cultivated: P. aspersa^ fragrant, yellowish, spotted purplkh-red, lip 
maroon or purplish, Brazil, Venezuela; cerina, fragrant, citron-yellow. Cent. 
America; eloia, scapes 3 to 6 ft. high, flowers twenty or many more, fragrant, 
waxy white, lip dotted purple, Panama; pendula^ fragrant, yellowish, flushed 
and spotted with purplish-r^, usually autumn, Guiana, Brazil. Other species 
are known but seldom appear in cultivation. 

Peristrophe — Acanlhac 4 <u. Greenhouse flowering plant. First introduced early 
nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts peat, loam, leaf-mould and sand. Position, 
well-drained pots in sunny greenhouse, June to Oct., ordinary greenhouse condi- 
tions at other times. Water moderately Sept, to March, freely at other times. 
Temp., Sept, to March 50* to 60®, March to Sept. 60® to 65®. Nip off points of 
young shoots several times during growing season to induce bushy habit. Apply 
liquid manure when plants are established in final pots. 

Propagation: By cuttings inserted in pots of sandy soil placed in warm 
propagating case in spring. 

Species Cultivated: F. speciosa^ rich carmine-purple, winter, 2 ft., Himalaya* 
Peri%vinkle, see Vinca. 

Peraettya (Prickly Heath) — Ericactat, Hardy evergreen shrubs with brightly 
coloured berries persisting until spring. First introduced early nineteenth century* 
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Outdoor Culture: Soil, peaty. Posidoo, moist rockeries or margins of open 
or shady shrubberies and beds. Plant, Sept, to Nov. or March to May. 

Pot Culture: Compost, two parts peat, one part leaf- mould and sand. Posi- 
tion, cold or cool greenhouse or dwelling room. Pot, Oct. or Nov. Water 
moderately. When berries shrivel or fall off plant outdoors. 

Window Box Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny or shady. Plant, 
Sept, to JaiL Remove when berries shrivel. 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in bed of peaty soil outdoors in 
autumn; layering shoots in March or April. 

Species Cultivated: P. mucronatc, white, spring, 2 to 5 ft., Magellan Islands, 
and vars. airococcinea^ alba and lUadna; pumila, pink or white berries, small, 
prostrate, Falkland Is. 


Perovskia — Labiaiat, Hardy, deciduous, semi-woody shrub with striking, 

greyish-white shoots and leaves. 

Culture: Soil, good, well •drained loam. Position, sunny borders or shrub- 
beries, excellent for chalky soils and maritime localities. Plant, Nov. to Feb. in 
groups of three or four. Cut away dead growth in eariy spring. 

Propagation: By cuttings of nearly ripened growth in July, inserted in sandv 
sod under bell-glass. ' 

Species Ci^tivateo: P. tUriplici/olia, violet-blue, Aug. to Sept,, 3 to s ft, 
Himalaya and Afghanistan. 

Persca— Stove evergreen shrub with edible pear-shaped fruic DuTDlish 
when npe. First introduced early eighteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts loam and peat and a little sand. Position, 
moist stove m pots. Pot in March. Water freely in summer, UiUc in winter! 

nimmer. Temp., March to Sept. 75^ to 85^ Sept 

Propagation: By sce^ sown in above compost in a temp, of 85®; by cuttings 
in sand under bell-glass in a similar temp, in spring. 

• Spec» Culwated: P, ammccrui (syn. P. gratissinui), * Avocado Pear % 
Alligator Pear , green, summer, to 60 ft., W. Indies. 

Penimmotit see Diosfyros virginiana^ 

^ -Mastic Tree, 

^ epiphytic genus, sometimes included in Zygo- 
Pseudo-bulbs are absent, habit tuAcd. Laivc attractive flowers home 

oamunda fibre or substitute, and half sphagnum 
of charcoal. The pots should have draSage 
atmosphere and water must be given throu^- 

‘'“P- 7 o» to 75". if repotting Le 

dead roots are cut cleanly away. The majority of specie in 

®y division of plants when repotting in spring. 

^ selecUon— /> cerma, dtron-ydlow, crest tinted red, 

deep'o^f ’CoUT*’ crimson, crest 

Whitisf^ P^‘"« »o brownish-purple. Up 

Ecuador. Pttrpl»h-opped hairs, crest white and crimson-purple, Colombia, 

plants, formerly included in Antholyza. 

well-drained borders or pots in 

seeds in sUght heat in spring. 

cSpe^ CUI.TIVATBD: P. ubbreviatus, yeUow and r^April, a to 3 ft., Gape 
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Petasites — Compositor. Hardy perr‘nnial herb. Finit introduced early nineteenth 
century. 

Culture; Soil, ordinary. Position^ shrubberies or woodland, partially shaded 
borders. Plant, Oct. 

Propagation: By division, Oct. or Nov. 

Spp.cies Cultivated: P. fragransy * Winter Heliotrope pale lilac, fragrant, 
Feb., 6 in., Medit. region; japonicusy violet, Feb., 6 ft., Sachalin, and var, 
giganirtis. 

Petrea — Verhenaceae. Stove* flowering deciduous shrubs and climbers. First 
introduced early eighteenth century. 

Cxjlture: Compost, equal parts loam, leaf*mould, peat and sand, little char* 
coal. Position, well-drained pot, bed or border, with shoots of climbing species 
trained up rafters or trellises in shady part of stove. Pot or plant, Feb. or March. 
Prune slightly, Feb. Water freely March to Sept., moderately afterwards. 
Syringe daily March to Sept. Temp., March to Sept. 65*^ to 75^^, Sept, to March 
55® to 60®. 

Propagation: By cuttings of firm young shoots inserted in sandy soil in well- 
drained pot under bell-glass in temp. 65® to 75®, spring and summer. 

Species Cultivated: P. arborra. violet-blue, summer, 12 ft., shrub, Colombia; 
rarrmosOy dark vnolet, summer, climber to 15 ft., Trop. America; volubiluy ‘ Purple 
Wreath \ purple, summer, climber, to 15 ft., Trop. America, and v;.r, albifl^a. 

PeCrophytum — Rosaceat. Prostrate evergreen shrubs suitable for rock gardens, 
sometimes included in Spiraea. 

Culture: As Spiraea. 

Propagation: As Spiraea. 

Species Cultivated: P. corspitosum (syn. Spiraeo caesp\tos<£)y white, summer, 
3 ID., N.W. America; Hmdrrsonii (syn. Spiraea H<ndersonii)y white, mat-forming 
to I in., N.W. America. 

Petroselinum — Vmbelliferae. Biennial herbs with divided or curled leaves and 
sometimes edible roots. 

Culture of Parsley: Semi-shaded, ordinary, wcJl-manured soil. Often 
CTOwn as edgings to borders or in beds. Sow in the open in April and Aug. 
Seeds may t^e eight weeks to germinate. Thin seedlings to 9 in. Remove 
flower stems. Give protection to autumn sowing for winter supply. Summer 
and autumn pullings keep colour best when dried. 

Species Cultivated: P. crispumy ' Parsley \ yellow, summer, i to 2 ft., Europe, 
W. Asia, var. radicosumy * Parsnip- rooted ’ or * Hamburg Parsley edible roots. 

Pe^Tsai, see Brassiea pekxrunsis. 

Petunia — Solanaceae, Half-hardy herbaceous perennials. First introduced early 
nineteenth century. 

Indoor Culture: Compost, two parts decayed turfy loam, one part well- 
rotted manure, quarter part silver sand. Position, sunny greenhouse or window. 
Shade only from bright sun. Pot, Feb. to June, moderately firmly. ^ Size of pots, 
3, 5 and 6 in. Pinch out point of young shoots occasionally in spring to induce 
bushy growth. Prune shoots of old plants moderately closely in Feb. or March. 
Water moderately Sept, to April, freely afterwards. No syringing required. 
Apply stimulants to established plants when flower buds form. Train shoots to 
stakes. Suitable liquid manures: J 02. nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia to 
i gallon of water, applied three or four successive times only; i oz. guano to a 
gallon of water, applied twice a week; weak, liquid, natural manure, applied as 
advised for guano. Temp., March to Oct. 55® to 65^* Oct. to March 40® to 5^^ • 
Outdoor Culture: Soil, ordinary rich. Position, sunny beds, borders, vases 
or trellises. Plant, June. Lift, Sept., and store in pots in greenhouse to furnish 
cuttings in spring. Water freely in d^ weather. Place in cold frame in May to 
harden before planting out. Apply stimulants as above. 

Propagation: By seeds sown on surface of a compost of equal part?* good sou, 
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leaf-mould and sand in a well-drained pot or pan, in temp. 65® to 75®, in Feb. 
March or April; by cuttings of young shoots inserted in light, sandy soil in pots! 
pans or boxes in temp. 55® to 65° any time in spring. 

SpBcms Cultivated: P. axillaris (syn. P. nyetaginiflora), white, Aug., 2 ft 
Argentine; wUgrifolia, purple, 18 in., Argentine; violacea, purple, summer, 6 to 
10 in.. Argentine. The garden vare. are hybrids between these species. 

Peucedaniitn, see Anethum and Pastinaca. 

Ph»cti^—Hydrophyllauae. Hardy annuals. Good bee flowers. First introduced 
early nineteenth century. 

Culture: SoU, ordinary rich. Position, sunny or partially shaded beds or 
borders. Sow sc^ in patches or lines where required to grow in April. Thin 
seedlings to 6 or 8 m. apart in June. 

Speci^ Cultivated: P. campanularia, blue, summer, 8 in., California; congesta. 

It ® T and New Mexico; Parryi, violet, sunder 

I ft., California; ta^ttfolta, blue or lilac, July, 2 to 3 ft.. California; viscida 

summer, i* to 2 ft.. S. California; Whitlatna 
(syn. Whttlama grand, flora), Californian Bluebell ’, blue. Sept., 1 ft., California. 

Pha^ra^ssa (queen Uly)—Amarymdarear. Greenhouse flowering bulbous 
plants. First introduced early nineteenth century* * 

satidy loam, one pan leaf-mould, and Haifa 
part sand. PosiUon, well-drained pots near the glass, March to Oct.- in drv 

Feb. or March. Water Inode^ate^y 
i? to Oct, keep nearly dry Oct to March. Apply 

^idants May to Aug. oidy. Temp., March to Sept. 55® to 65®. Sept, to Mwch 

. ^ually, removing old soil away from bulbs. PUce in small 
pote first; shift into larger sizes later on. No shade required. 

^opaoation: By seeds sown 4 in. deep in well-drained pots or pans of sandv 

S'. ^ “ spring; offsets removed and treated af old bulbs a’! 

green, summer, 2 ft., Costa Rica; 
eAgrtf«a ^riet and gre«i. summer, 1 8 m., Ecuador; Lehnannii, scarlet, summer 
8 It., Colombia, sehizantha, green and red, 18 in., Peru. ^ 

"■>"'""5 Fin., intn.- 

4ftrs“^SS; M-y <0 Sep... 3 to 

Cal. 

partiaUy dSdumJ^ f appearance in winter as they arc 

reouire^ w ♦ ^ then be given but water may occasionallv be 

Shading should be vSv^lieht^^h «posure to light in autumn, 

have a „oU. a'S.4h 
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Ph^ius—Orchidarf^, A genus of terrestrial orchids (one species epiphytic). 
Pseudo-bulbs usually short, stout, clustered. Spikes from their base, often tall. 
Leaves large, veined. Flowers, generally large, and fairly showy. 

Culture: Compost for the P. grnndi/olius section, principally fibrous loam, with 
a little osmunda hbre or peat, and sphagnum mass mixed with finely crushed 
crocks; 2 to 3 in. of drain.u;e should be placed in tlie pots. Other than newly 
potted plants may have occasional applications of weak manure-water when 
growing, that made from cow manure and soot is preferable. Species from N. 
India and Burma should have a winter night temp, of 55^ to 60®. Water will be 
required in the winter but not too frequently. Species from tropical countries, 
Malaya, etc., should have a winter temp, of 65^ or slightly higher. Species from 
Madagascar, 70^ and onlv a small proportion of loam fibre in their compost. 
Summer temps, for all, with shading, may reach eo^ The syringe should not 
be used until the foliage, infolded when young, is free, but a moist atmosphere is 
enjoyed- Several beautiful hybrids have been raised, particularly with P. 
tubfTcuiosus, 

Propagation: By division of plants. Healthy back bulbs may be removed 
from some, and, placed in a propagating case, will often emit growths. 

Species Cui-tivatbd: A selection— P. assamteus, yellowish, lip white-border ed ^ 
spring, summer, Assam; bicolor^ reddish-brown, lip white, rose, yellow, early 
summer, Ceylon; Blunui^ buff yellow or brownish, lip whitish, yellowish and 
crimson-red, spring, Java; cclloms, reddish-brown, whitish at tips, Up trumpet- 
VcUowish-white, shaded pmk, purple beneath, spur two-lobed, summer, 
Malaya, Java; Coopm^ near P. c<ilU>sus^ red- brown, lip whitish, blotched red- 
brown in throat, winter, Malaya; fUums^ soft yellow, lip marked red-brown, 
much crisped, spring, N. India, Burma, Java; grandi/oliuSf yclJow-brown or 
reddish-brown, siJvep' behind, lip yellow-brown, rose-purple bordered while, 
variable, spring, India, China, Australia; Hwnbcltii^ rose-purple, shaded while, 
mid-lobe of lip spreading, rose-purple and whitish, summer, Madagascar; 
mishmiensis^ stems elongated, spikes lateral, soft rose, lip with a central ridge of 
white hairs, winter, Klishmi Hills, Assam, Burma; Roeblingii^ large, lemoo- 
yellow to red-brown, lip yellow, red-streaked at base, then whitish, veined rose> 
summer, Khasia; Sand^ianns^ near P. of which it is often termed a var., 

spikes 7 to 8 ft. high, flowers large, red-bronze, Up yellow, then dusky rose, white- 
margined, spring, Assam; sitnulons^ epiphytic, whitish, lip with rose blotches,, 
keels yellow, near base, circular tuA of yellow hairs, winter, Madagascar; tuber^ 
cutosus, white, mid-lobe of lip with three yellow keels, behind them four rows of 
while hairs, winter, Madagascar; Walluhii^ near P. grandifolius^ but stronger, 
tawny-brown, yellow margined, mid-lobe of Up whitish with a yellow red-lincd 
disk, winter, spring, N- In^a, var. Manniu larger, more deeply coloured. 

Phalaenopsis (Moth Orchids)— A beautiful epiphytic genus con- 
taining some of the mast handsome of the Orchui/treae^ Pseudobulbs are absent, 
stems short, leaves usually rather large and persLsient, flatly inclined, A few 
species have erect, cylindrical leaves. In many the scapes arc long and branched, 
in others simple. The flowers of some species have the front lobe of the lip 
narrowed and terminating in two long curved ‘ tendrib Variation exists. 

Culture: Compost, two parts osmunda fibre or substitute, two parts sphag- 
num moss, a few decayed oak or beech leaves may be added. The roots are 
extensive and clinging. Pans or baskets are preferable and should be suspended 
about 18 in. from glass, so tilted that they preferably face the south-west. Drain- 
age must be ample. TTie roots resent dbturbance and the plants should not be 
dbturbed until absolutely necessary. In the spring the old compost may be 
carefully picked out and new inserted. Later in the summer the operation may 
again be needed to a lesser degree. In winter the plants are practically dormant 
but require a moist and consbtent atmosphere of 70^ or near that. In summer> 
with shading, the temp, can rise to the tropical and the syringe be freely used, but 
not too lace in the day. Water freely in summer and at no period should the 
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compost be allowed to become really dry. Air mxist be carefully admitted, 
frequently by the bottom vents only, as draughts and loss of atmospheric moisture 
are detrimental. Shading is required and should be carefully given when young 
leaves are present. In autumn light «hould be freely given. Natural hybrids exist 
and sevoal crosses have been artiticiallv raised. 

Propagation: Young plants are somedmes produced on the flower spikes and 
occasionally on the roots. These, when rooted, can be potted. 

Species Cui.tivated: A selecdon— /». amabilis, ‘ Blume branched, large pure 
white, Up yellow and red spotted at base of side lobes, mid-lobe with two tendrils 
autumn, winter, variable, Malaya; Aphrodiu, branched, pure white lip with 
yellow stain and marked purple, tendrils long, spring, various, PhUippines; 
BoxaUn, scape short, yellow, traversed with red-brown, mid-lobe of lip Mchor- 
ihape, spring, Philippines; Comu-cxrvti, scapes short, flowers in succession, yellow 
barred with red-brown. Up whitish, mid-lol«- crescent-shaped, summer, Malaya* 
vOerm^ia (syn. />. Labbu), scapes branched, white or rose flushed. Up Ught amethyst- 
pi^le, wmter, Philippines; Uu^orrhodA, white, flushed with rose^urplc lip 
whitiH with some red-pt^le spou and a yellow stain, summer, winter, naturid 
viable hybnd, Philippines; Lowii. often deciduous, few. white, flushed purple, 
imd-lobe of hp dt^ purple, dwarf growing, summer. Burma; Lueddm^^ 
wlmish, with amethyst and cinnamon-brown. mid-lobe of lip amethv«^ 

with a whtt^haired ridge, variable, vario.u, Philippines; Mannii, diyarf, smalL 
ycUow, tucked with ch«tnut-brown, lip yellow, mid-Jobe anchor-shaped, spring 
Assam; ^ruAu. dwarf, small, white. Up rose-purple, sometimes deciduoi^ 
•ummer, Burma; roua, scapes branched, small, many, white, flushed rose- 
purple. Up roae-purple. variable, various. Philippines; Sanyl^ruma, rose-oink to 

mid-lobe with two short tendrils, autumn. 
wmtCT, Pl^ppi^; S4dtxUenana, many, light rose-purple, lower sepals dot^ 
md-lobe of hp with two ‘ flukes very variable, winter, various, Philip- 
pines, spe^a, starry, amethyst-purple, blotched purple, miil-l..be of lip whitT 

scapes branching, proliferous, variable, aimmer. 
Andamans, Altana, many, white, sometimes dotted at bases with purple, 
lower wi^ theor timer l^ves yellow, thickly spotted rose-purple, lip wWtS 
y^owi^ purple spotted, niid-lobes. terminating in two white * flukes ’ winter 
swnairana. yelJowuh. barred red-brown, miri-l..l,e ol lip narrow! 
^tish, streaked purple, with a tuft of hair near apex of the keel, sunder vari- 
S variable, ivory-white, mid-lobe of lip with a dense tuft 

pL^l^^H^^rhU^ nimmer, Andamans. Malaya; l^eu^bu.^, white, flushed 

S2nUh tnolacta, few, white, 

flush^ »nolet-purple, in places mid-lobe of Up violet-purple, pointed 
summer, variable. Sumatra, Malaya. H H pomteo. 

Hardy annual and pcreimial flowering ornamental 

5S^atJ 

u.^r“so“r. i in. d„p i, April r«,„ir,d 

boSST^lanV A*" Position, sunny or shady 

replant every two or three years. 

‘ Canary Grass % t8 in., S. Europe. 

‘ Lady’s Garten omegata, ‘ Gardener’s Garten\ 

^i^y -d •nnu.ls, 

early sixti^m^z-iSL ^ o Sidney or French Bean introduced 

'nW-seventeenth century. 

Snaii. Flowkr: Compost, equal pans loam and peat, little •^r.A 
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Position, Vk'Ht-drained pots, shoots twining round trellises, posts or pillars. Pot 
Feb. Water moderately in winter, freely in summer. Temp., Sept, to March 
50® to 55®, March to Sept. 55® to 65®. 

^ t sown in li^ht soU in temp. 65® in March; cuttings 

inserted in sandy soiJ under bell-glass in temp. 65* in April. 

CuLTirRB OP Kidkby or Fr£^ch Bean: Soil, light, rich, well manured. Posi- 
tion, open, sunny. Draw drills 3 in. deep and t8 in, apart. Sow seeds 6 in. apart 
end of April, middle of May, beginning of June, and end of July. Protect early 
sowinsrs with sticks or straw, Oun seedlings when three leaves appear to 12 
in, apart, replanting thinnings to form another row or rows. Water the drills 
th('rc Highly, if soil be dry, before sowing the seeds. Mulch with manure when 
seedlings app>ear. Water freely in dry weather. Apply stimulants when pods 
form. Plants bear earlier if sown along centre of early edery ridges than if sown 
in open garden. Pick when young and tender. For haricot vars. pick whole 
plant when pods turn brown and hang in open shed to dry and ripen thoroughly 
before thrashing. 

Forcing: Sow monthly from end of Sept, to April. Compost, two parts good 
soil, one part decayed manure. Sire of pots, 8 in. Put i in. of crocks in bottom, 
next a layer of half-decayed tree leaves or fresh horse droppings, then enough 
compost to half-fill the pot. Dibble seeds I in. deep, five per pot. Moisten with 
tepid water. Water moderately when seeds sprout, freely when i in. high. 
Top-dress with equal parts soil and manure when plants reach rim of pot when 
pinch OUT growing points. Apply stimulants after top-dressing has been done a 
fortnight. Temp., 55® to 65®. Support shoots with small twigs. No shade 
required. Keep close to glass. 

CuLTORE OF Runnfr Oeans: SoU, light, deep, well manured. Position, sunny 
or partially shady garden, arbour, trellis, or fences; former best. Sow seeds first 
week in May, 4 in. apart and 3 in, deep in drilb 6 ft. asunder; in double rows 
9 in, apart and 8 ft asunder; in trenches 9 in. wide, 12 in. deep containing 3 in. 
m^ure and 6 in. soil, seeds being dibbled 2 in. deep, 4 in. apart in two rows 
6 in. asunder. Support plants with long stakes or trellises or strands of twine 
when 6 in. high, or nip off point of main shoot when 2 ft, high and subsequent 
shoots when 6 in. long to ensure dwarf habiL Mound up those sown in drills. 
Mulch with manure. Water freely in dry weather, otherwise flowers will fall off. 
Apply stimulants freely when pods form. Quantity of seed required for a row 
50 fc long: i pint of French beans, i pint of runner beans, ^cds retain their 
vegetative powers for three years and germinate in ten to twelve days. French 
beans reach maturity fourteen weeks after sowing and runner beans sixteen 
weeks afterwards. 

Ornamental Species Cultivated: P. Coracaila^ * Snail Flower \ lilac, summer, 
climbing perennial, Tropics. 

Culinary Species Cultivated: P. cccdwus (syn. P. mult^orus)^ ‘ Scarlet 
Runner Bean var. albtis^ ‘ Dutch Bean *, flowers white, Trop. America; limatuSf 
* Lima Bean Guatemala: vulgaris, ' Kidney Bean *, * Haricot Bean * French 
Bean *, white or violet, var. humilis, non-climbing form. 

Pheasant’s-eye, see Adonis. 

PbeUodendron — RutQ£tat. Hardy deciduous tree s with aromatic, ash-like foliage 
and small black fruits. First introduced about mid-nineteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, deep, rich loam. Position, as specimens on lawns and in other 
open places. Plant, Nov. to Feb. 

Propagation: By seed sown in pans in greenhouse or frame during Feb. or 
March or by cuttings of nearly ripe wood inserted under bell-glass in sandy soil 
during July. 

Species Cultivated: P. emurensey 20 to 40 ft., China, Japan; japoniamy 20 to 
35 ft*> China and Japan; sachatinsnse, fast growing, 30 to 50 ft., Japan, Korea 
and China. 

Phenomenal Berry, see Bubus loganobacau. 
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Pblladelpliiis (Mock Orange) — Saxifragactae (or Hydrangeactae) . Hardy deci- 
duous flowering shrubs often incoirectly known as Syringa. First introduced 
late sixteenth century. 

Citlture: Soil>_ordinary, well drained. Position, equally at home in full sun 
or partial shade in the larder. Stronger kinds make good lawn specimens. 
Plant, Oct. to Feb. Prune immediately after flowering, thinning out shoots that 
have bloomed only. Small kinds suitable for pot culture. 

Pot Colturb: CompKKt, two parts sandy loam, one part leaf-mould and sand. 
Repot annually after flowering. Position, cold greenhouse Dec. to May or warm 
greenhouse Dec. to April, outdoors in sunny spot after^va^ds, pots plunged to the 
rim in coal ashes or soil. Water moderately indoors, freely outside. 

Propagation: By cuttings of youi>g shoots inserted in sandy soil in close, cold 
frame outdoors, Aug. or Sept; hardwood cuttings of stronger growing kinds 
outdoors in Nov.; removal of rooted suckers. 

SpEtps (^tivated: P. ealifomiem, white, June, lo ft., fragrant, California; 
^onwf^, Cozamon Mc«k Orange cream, early June, to ro ft., very fragrant, 
S.E. Europe; Coultm, Rose Synnga rather tender, purple-blotched petals. 
June, 6 ft, Mexico; Delazu^i, violet calyx, very fragrant, 6 to lo ft. W. China; 
gr^iflorus, white, scentless, end June, lo to 15 ft., S.E. United States: hirsutus 
white, ^nlless, early June, 6 to 8 ft, S.E. United States; Lemoisiei, hybrid 
white, June, 5 to 7 ft., parent of many well-known vars.; meKteonur, white 
very fragrant, slow growing, 3 to 4 ft., June, Colorado and Arizona; 
slightly fragrant, cream, 6 to 8 ft., N. China to Korea, and vars 
stronger CTo>^g to 10 ft., hmsxunsis, fragrant, to ft., June; pubtsetns, 
^ntlcss, white, June. U.S.A.; purpurascens, very fra^ant, purple calyx, 

creamy while, early June, 6 lo 8 ft., 
Him^aya. Named hybrids and vars. are probably more popular than the 
5pca<s and can be Ibiind in trade catalogues. 

First mtrod„c«i 

Compos^ equal parts p<»t, loam and coarse sUver sand. Position, 

SSE^oilS« 4"w fF P’^ouse; against walls or in sheltered 

frSv E^land or Ireland. Pot or plant, Feb. to April. Water 

to ?ft!^. -P- rosy crimson, June. 6 in. 

flowering shrubs. Leaves lance- or egg- 
fN™ mtroduced Ute sixteenth century. ^ 

“ any situation. Plant, Sept, to 

k^S'maX clSy exception ofP. aU 

^ i^y DC Clipped to fonnal shapes or to form hcdecs. 

^ ^ f^oots in sandy soU in frame in Sept. 

Mcditcnanean^^^«»»^^‘^/^*‘'^®^“ Jasimne Box,’ white. May, 8 lo ro ft., 

whiter^yTto^ft <fr«m(syn.P. ViImorini<ma). 

varieties. ^See also w^ute. May, 20 ft., Mediterranean, and 

greenhousralTfoU^^S’anb^^'FireTmh!!^ plants, grovm in 

CtiLTURE- 1 “**^u^ueed rmd-eighlecnth century. 

S'* sS® 

time. ' ^ cutUng:s of stems inserted in light soil in temp. 75® at any 
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Species Cultivated: P, Andreantm^ climber, spa the black, purple, and creamy 
white, Colombia; calophylltmy spathe creamy while and crimson, Brazil, Guiana; 
gloriosumy leaves green, white, and pink, climbing, Colombia; giganUum^ broadly 
heart-shaped leaves, climbing, W. Indies; verrucosum (syn, P. Lindaiii)^ dwarf, 
Colombia. Many other species of little interest. 

Phlomis — Labiatae, Hardy perennials and evergreen shrubs. First introduced 
late sixteenth century. 

Culture op Perennial Species: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny beds, borders, 
rockeries or banks. Plant, Oct. to April. Lift, divide and replant every three 
years. 

Culture op Shrubby Species: Soil, well-drained, light or chalky loam. 
Position, sunny borders or rockeries. Good maritime plant, not hardy in cold 
districts. Plant, Oct, to April. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in light soil in warm greenhouse in March or 
sunny spot outdoors in April; herbaceous kinds also by division, Oct. or March; 
shrubs by cuttings inserted in cold frame in Aug. 

Perennial Species Cultivated: P. caskrruTtanaj lilac, July, 2 ft., Himalaya; 
Herba^venti^ purple and violet, summer, 12 to 18 in., S. Europe; samia^ yellow 
and orange, May to Aug., 2 to 3 ft., N. Africa; iuberosa, rose-purple, June, 3 to 
5 ft., S. Europe and Asia Nlinor; oiscosa (syn. P. Russ<lliana)f golden yellow, June^ 

2 to 3 ft., Syria. 

Shrubby Species Cultivated: P. /ruiUosa, ^Jerusalem Sage yellow, June, 

3 CO 4 ft., S. Europe. 

Phlox — PoUmoniaceoi. Hardy perennial and half-hardy annual plants. Fint 
introduced early eighteenth century. 

Culture op Alpus*e Species: Soil, deep, rich, sandy loam containing a little 
leaf-mould or peat. Position, edgings to sunny borders or on ledges of rockeries. 
Plant, March to May. Lift and &vide only when grown too large for their 
position, in March. 

Pot Culture: Compost, two parts sandy loam, one part leaf-mould and half 
a part sand. Pot, March. Position, cold frame or greenhouse. Water moderately 
Oct. to April, freely other times. Admit air freely always. 

Culture op Herbaceous Perennials: Soil, deep, rich, moderately heavy 
loam, light soib not suitable. Position, sunny or partly shaded borders. Plant, 
Oct., Feb. or March. Mulch liberally with decayed manure or compost in March 
or April. Apply liquid manure frequently May to Sept. Water freely in dry 
weather. Cut down stems in Oct. Lift, divide and replant in fresh rich soil 
triennially. 

Culture op Annual Species: Sow seeds in light soil in temp. 55® to 65® in 
March. Transplant seedlings 2 in. apart in boxes or pots, gradually harden off 
and plant outdoors 6 in. apart in rich soil in sunny position, in June. Nip off 
point of main shoot after planting to induce bushy growth. Whaler freely in dry 
weather. Mulch with manure or peat. 

Pot Culture: Compost, two parts loam, one part decayed manure or leaf- 
mould and little sand. Plant four seedlings in 5 in. pot in April. Keep in temp. 
55® until June then place in cold frame or on outside window-sill. Water freriy. 
Apply stimulants when 3 in. high. Nip off points of shoots when 3 in. high. 
No repotting required. 

Propagation: Annuals, by seed. Herbaceous perennials, seeds sown in sandy 
soil in temp. 55® in autumn or spring; cuttings of shoots from base of old plant 
in sandy soil in temp. 55® in March; division of plants in Oct. or March; cuttings 
of roots early in the year as precaution against eel worm disease. Alpine species, 
by cuttings of shoots in sandy soil in cold frame in July; division in March or 
April. 

Alpine Species Cultivated: P. adsurgens^ salmon-pink. May to June, 6 in., 
California, Oregon; alyssifolia, pink, spring, 2 to 3 in., N. America; amoeruif 
pink, spring, 3 in., N. America; andicolay white, spring, 3 to 4 in., N. America; 
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bfyoides, white, spring, i in., N. America; con/iensala, white, spring, i in., N. 
America; divaricala (syn. F. canadmsis), blue. May to June, 12 in., N. America; 
Douglasii, lavender to pink, spring, a to 3 in., N. America, numerous vars. and 
hybnds; HoodU, white. May, i in., N. America; mma, rich soft rose, June, 9 in 
one of the loveliest of alpine phJox, N. America; ooata (F. Carolina of gardens), 
pi^ or summer, 12 to 15 in., N.W. America; pnambem, pink, spring, 
6 m., ^bnd; stehnfera, pink or purple, spring, 6 in., N. America; subulata. 
Moss Pink , various, early summer, N. America, many vars. and hybrids. 
Peh£NN1^ Species Cui.TrvATEo: P . Arendsu, lavender, summer, to 2 ft 
hybrid; gl^errvna, red. May to June, t to 2 fu, N. America; Carolina, purple 
ro^ and white, late summer, to 4 ft.. N. America, early blooming vare, are widely 
^ovated as F. sufrutiaua-, maculata, ‘ Wild Su-eet William ’, purple July 
frap^t, 2 ft N. Am^n^; panxculala, purple and white, Aug., fragrant, 3 to 
4 tt., U.b.A., horticultural forms often known as P. decussala. 

/yvNUAi, Species Cultivateo: P. Drummandii, various, summer i ft Texas 
and many vars» ’ * 

Phoaai^—PaimM. Stove feather palms. Dates are the fruits of P. dactylifera’ 
Fmt mtroduced late suctcench century. 

go"* fibrous loam, one part old cow manure 
wcli^r^ned pots or tubs in sunny part of stove. 
Pot, Feb. or March. Water moderately Oct. to March, copiously March to Oct. 
^bage mor^g and evening daily April to Sept., morning only SepL to 
stimulants occasionally May to Sept. Place a lu^i of 
sulphate of on surface of soil occasionally to keep foliage of a rich he^thv 
gr«n hue. Temp., March to Sept. 65“ to 75“. Sept. 10 M^ch 55» ^ 

nrnJ^cTar sf'vn » tn. deep m light, sandy soil under bell-glass or in 

propagator in temp. 75% March or April. ® 

8 ta ft-. India; canarunsis, 30 to 40 ft . 

6 ¥ TndlL”' Da‘« Palm So to 100 ft., N. Africa; kumiliS ^ 3 to 

to 35 ft., s. Africa; Rocbelenii, 4 to 6 ft., S.E. /^ia; 
TUincala, 15 to 20 ft., Himalaya; ^lotsiris, 30 to 40 ft., India! 

P^Udot^—Orehidauat. Epiphytes, allied to Coelogyne. The flowers small 
W? oftS^SLSir®*^ “ fl’ comparatively la^e 

In the ^ carrying rounded pseudo-buJbs. often clustered. 

the ^ somewhat oblong pseudo-bulbs, 

proving from near the top of the older. Support ^oUd be triven. 

su^^ih ^ Coelogynes. Winter nigM temp. al^ufS^ 

or more. Water liberally in summer; winter the 

fr^uent watering than the dwarfer-growing 

of hvo joints pli^ 

Stemmed secdon-P. articulata (syn. P. Kha^), 

India; Lugardii, whitish-tinge?fl^, 
India, Bunna. mflorcsccnce one-sided, late summer, 

S. Ghiiia; whitish to reddish-pink, summer, 

summer Phillnnln^. • !.*• ringed pink* lip marked with ochrc^yeUow. 

SS. ‘±!^’ ‘ RatUesnake Orchid *. greenish-yellow, bracu 
var. of tmAricflto. ®“"na, Australia; fallida, perhaps a 

inflorescence erect. 

perennial herbs. First introduced late 

I*«>00R Culture: Compost, two parts turfy loam, one part each of leaf-mould 
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and sand. Position, poU, tubs or beds in cold or warm greenhouse, cxinservalory 
balcony or dwelling-room. Pot, Feb. to April. Water copiously April to Oct.| 
moderately afterwards. May stand outdoors in sunny position June to Sept. 

Outdoor Culture: SoU, light, deep loam. Position, margins of ponds or 
streams, isolated specimens on lawns, or in beds or borders S. and S.W. of Eng- 
land and Ireland only. In other districts plants must be put out in May, lifted 
in Oct. and stored in greenhouse until following May. Plant permanently in 
April or May. Water freely in dry weather. Protect those left outdoors all 
winter with straw or dried fern. 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in pots of sandy soil in greenhouse or 
frame in March; division of roots in April. 

Species Cultivated: P. CoUnsoi (syn. P, Cookiamm)^ yellow and green, summer, 
4 to 6 ft., New Zealand; Hookeri, green, summer, 5 ft., New Zealand; tenax^ 
‘New Zealand Flax’, yellow, summer, 5 to 12 ft.. New Zealand, and vars. 
Qtropurpureumy leaves purple, varUgatumy leaves yellow, green, and white, and 
VtitchiXy leaves creamy white. 

Photmia — Rosaceof. Hardy and slightly tender deciduous and evergreen shrubs 
or small trees. Handsome foliage and hawthorn-like flovrcrs and fruits. Pint 
introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, light, rich, well drained. Situation, warm and sheltered. 

Propagation; By seed sown in March to April in well -drained pots in cold 
frame. 

Species Cultivated: P, Davidsonicty evergreen, handsome young foliage, 
tinted brcmzc, 20 to 40 ft., (airly hardy, Cent. China; parvifolia, deciduous, 
scarlet berries, 6 to 8 ft., Cent. China; serrulaUiy * Chinese Hawthorn evergreen, 
white April to May, scarlet fruits, copper young foliage, not hardy coldest areas, 
30 ft., China; vUlosOy deciduous, handsome, autumn foliage and iriiits, 12 to 
15 ft., Japan and China. 

Phragmipedium — Orchidaceae. SfUniptdium of gardens. Terrestrial or epiphytic 
orchids without pseudo-bulbs. Scapes, several flowered. There are numerous 
hybrids. 

Culture: As for Paphiopedilums, winter night temp, need never exceed 60®. 
Compost, half peat or osmunda flbre, one part flbrous loam, one part sphagnum* 

Propagation: As for Paphiopedilum. 

Species Cultivated: P. caricinuniy 3 to 6, small, greenish-white, petals ttvbted, 
summer, Bolivia, Peru; caudatum, i to 4, whitish, creamy white, veined green, 
lip variable, petals ribbon-like up to 30 in. long, spring, summer, Peru, Ecuador, 
Cent. America; Lindenii (syn* Uropediiem IJndenii)^ lip in a ribbon-like form; 
Lindl^anutriy 3 to 7, greenish, veined and shaded with red -brown, petals twisted, 
winter, British Guiana, Demerara; longifolximiy 6 to 10, green and rose, various 
seasons, Costa Rica; Sorgentxanumy near P. LindUyantmiy greenish -lilac, olive 
green, red marked, autumn, Pernambuco; Schlimiiy 3 to 8, small, pretty, white, 
rose and carmine rose, various seasons, Colombia; viitaiumy 2 to 7, greenish- 
white, shaded and spotted with brown-purple, leaves edged yellowish, various 
seasons, Brazil. 

Phygelius — Scrophulariattae, Slightly tender evergreen shrub with handsome 
penstemon-like flowers. First introduced mid-nineteenth century. 

Culture: SoU, light, with some humus, well drained. Position, warm, 
sheltered comers or beneath walls, full sun, open borders extreme south-west. 
Prune in April, shortening back any growth damaged by frost. 

Propagation: By cuttings of half-ripcncd shoots with bottom heat, July, or 
seed sown in well-drained pots in cold frame, early spring, germination slow; 
division of rootstock in early spring. 

Species Cultivated: P. capensisy ‘ Cape Fuchsia *, scarlet, Sept., 2 to 6 ft., 
S. Africa, var. coccineusy brighter, cooler. 

Phyllachne— Perennial, cushion-forming, alpine plants. 
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Colturb: For the skilled cultivator and best grown in the alpine house or cold 
frame. Very gritty scree soil containing some finely sifted leaf-mould and loam. 
Wedge between small stones in sun. Do not over-water in winter. 

Propagation: By seeds, if obtainable; small rosettes rooted as cuttings in 
early summer. 

SPEaES Cultivated: P. CoUmoi, white, summer, * m.. New Zealand- 
clovigera, white, summer, i in., New Zealand. ’ 

PhyUagathis — Melastomauat. Stove flowering sub-shrub. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts peat and sand with a little leaf-mould Posi- 
tioD, well-drained pots in heated greenhouse. Water abundandy during growing 
season, moderately at other times. Moist atmosphere essential during summer 
months. Temp., March to Sept. 75* to 85“, Sept, to March 65’ to 70“ 

Propagation: By leaf cuttings inserted in sandy compost in temp. B-i’’ and 
brisk bottom heat« ^ 

Speci^ Cultivated: P. rotundi/olia. pink flowers surrounded by deep purple 
bracts, July, leaves large, glossy green tinged metallic blue and purple 
beneath, i to 2 ft., Sumatra. p p > 

VhyUinthua—Euphorbiaceat. Stove omameotal-foliaged plants. First introduced 

late seventeenth century. 

Culture: Compost equal parts sandy loam and fibrous peat, one part equal pro- 
portions of ^ycoal, dried cow manure, powdered brick and coane silver sand. 

welMr^ed pots in^dy part of stove. Pot, Feb. or March. Water 
moderatdy Ocb to March, freely afterwards. Syringe morning and evening, 

Ap^ to Sept. Pi^ne uato shape, Jan. Temp., SepL to March 60* to 6 ^”, Mar«^ 
to ocpt« 70 to 00 . 

Propagation: By cuttings of firm shoots, 2 to 3 in. long, inserted singly in 
sm^ pots of sandy soil under propagator or bell-gla&s in temp. 75®, spiwg or 

Species Cultivated: P. acidus (syn. P. dUtiehus), ‘ Otaheite Gooseberrv ’ 
ycUow. IS to 20 ft.. Troo. Ada- t. d » 


Au<» o t,CTir ^ ^ ^ ‘viajaya, a pretty table plant; reticulatus, red, 

Aug., 3 to 4 ft. Tropics; iptcwsia, white. Sept., 15 to 20 ft., Jamaica. 

evergreen ferns. Fronds, strap-shaped, crested 

ofS^'brolSl*']^' fibrous peat and loam, and one part 

limestone or mortar rubbUh. Position, shady 

hou^^ N “ above. Position, pots in cold frame green- 

toime Ffm • ^ ^ Scolopendriwn (syn. Scolopmdrium vutgart)^ * Hart’s- 

Sd foJL: ”■* numerous crisprS, ciisiate and 

evergreen shrubs. 

g^den. Plam.‘’s;pr:^0?rind /?ril7o M°ay 

by “ July and Aug., or 

California; 

mpetrifomU, reSS-DiD?e ^ ® '“•* Europe, Asia and N. America; 

white and Dink. Mav ® 9 “'•» Western N. America; nipponiea, 

^ punt. May, 4 to 8 m., Japan, and var. tsugae/olia, white flushed pii 2 t 6 in 
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Phyllostachys— Gr<imfW(W. Half-hardy grasses with ornamental foliage, 
Natives of China and Japan. Inflorescence borne in panicles in summer. Leaves^ 
narrow^ lance-shaped, green. Sometimes included in Bambusa. 

Culture: Soil, rich, deep, sandy loam. Position, moist, sheltered borders in 
south and west only. Protect in winter with dry fern fronds. Plant, March or 
April. 

Propagation: By division of plants in March or April. 

Species Cultivated: P. aureus (syn. Bambusa aureus)^ stems yellow, leaves 
green, lo to 15 ft., Japan; bambusoidts (syn. P. QuUioi)^ leaves bright green, 10 to 
18 ft., China; fUxuosa^ leaves dark green, 6 to 8 ft., China; nxger (syn. P. puberula)^ 
leaves dark green, stems yellowish-green, 12 to 14 ft., China, var. Henonis; 
(syn. P. puberula), leaves dark green, stems yellowish green, 12 to 14 ft.; sulphurea^ 
leaves green, 12 to 20 ft., China, Japan; viridi^glaucescens, leaves green, stems 
yellowish, 14 to 18 ft., China. 

X PhyllothAmnoa — Ericaceae^ Small evergreen shrub. Bigeneric hybrid bettveen 
Phyllodocc and Rhodothamnus. 

Culture: Lime-free, peaty or leaf-mould soil. North aspect or cool position. 
Propagation: By cuttings of half-ripened wood in late summer. 

Species Cultivated: P. erectus^ deep rose, 12 to 15 in., spring. 

Physalis — Solanace<u. Greenhouse and hardy perennial herbs. Fruit of Cape 
Gooseberry edible — a berry enclosed in an inflated calyx. 

Culture of Hardy Species: Soil, rich. Position, sunny well-drained border. 
Plant, March or April. Lift, divide and replant in fresh soil every third year. 
Gather stems bearing fruits in Sept, and dry for winter decorations. 

Culture op Greenhouse Spfxies: Soil, two parts loam, one part well-decayed 
manure or leaf-mould, and little sand. Position, singly in 5 or 6 in. pots, with 
shoots trained to sticks and placed close to front of sunny greenhouse, or planted 
in small beds and shoots trained up back wall. Pot or plant, Feb. or March. 
Water freely April lo Sept., moderately afterwards. Apply weak stimulants once 
or twice a week May to Sept. Gather fruit when ripe and fully coloured. 

Propagation: Hardy species by seeds sown in sunny spot outdoors in April; 
division of roots in March or April. Greenhouse species by seeds sown jV in. deep 
in shallow pots or pans of light soil and placed in temp. 65® to 75®, Feb. or March; 
cuttings inserted singly in pots of light, sandy soil placed in propagator or under 
bell-glass in temp. 65® to 75®, Jan. to April. 

Hardy Species Cultivated: P. Alkekengi (syns. P. Bunyardiiy P. Francheitxi^y 
* Bladder Herb ’ or * Winter Cherry *, white, summer, fruit scarlet, 1 to 2 ft., S.E. 
Europe to Japan. 

Greenhouse Species Cultivated: P. peruviana (syn. P. edulis)^ ‘ Cape Goose- 
berry \ white, summer, fruit edible, 3 ft.. Tropics. 

Physaria — Crucifercu. Tufted herbaceous plants. 

Culture: Gritty scree soil and a sunny pocket in the rock garden. 
Propagation: By seeds sown in early spring in gritty, sandy compost. 

Species Cultivated: P. didyniocatpay ‘ Double Bladder Pod ornamental, 
bladder-like seed pods, summer, 2 to 3 in., N. America. 

Physosiphon — Orehidaceae. An epiphytic genus allied to Pleurothallis, habit 
similar. Flowers small, numerous, the sepals form a tube with tips free, petals 
and lip concealed in the tube. ^ . 

Culture: Compost, temp., etc., as for Masdevallia but water is not requu-ed 
as frequently in winter, the leaves usually being harder in texture. 

Propagation: By division of plants in spring. 

Species Cultivated: P. guatemaUnsis, yellow and purple-red, spring to sumrn^, 
Guatemala; Lxndl^'i^ green and reddish, spring, Mexico; LcddigesHt 
about 6 in., scapes longer, greenish and orange-brown, spring to summer, Mexico^ 
Guatemala* 
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Physostegia (False Dragonhead) — Labiatae. Hardy herbaceous perennials. 
First introduced late seventeenth century. 

Culture: Soil, light ordinary. Position, cool, partially shaded borders. Plant 
Oct., March or April. ’ 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in light, sandy soil outdoors in April* 
cuttings of young shoots inserted in light, sandy soil under hand-light or in cold 
frame, April or May; division of roots, Oct. or March; root cuttings in winter. 

Species Cultivated: P. virginiana (syn. ^aeocephalum oirginianum) , rosy pink, 
June to Sept., r to 4 ft., N. America, and numerous vars. 

Phyteuma (Homed Rampion) — Campanulacuu. Hardy perennial herbs 

Culture: SoU, deep, rich loam mixed wth limestone grit and old mortar and 
l^-mould or peat. PosiUon, sunny rockeries for dwarf species, sunny borders 
for tall. Plant, March or April. Lift, divide and replant only when over- 
pown. Top-dress dwarf species with a mixture of peat, leaf-mould, lime, and a 
htUc old mortar annually m Feb. or March. Water freely in dry weather 

Propagation: By seeds sown in light, sandy soil in shallow boxes in cold frame 
Sept, or Oct., transplanung seedlings in permanent posiuons, AprU or May 
division of plants m March or April. ' 

Species Cul^vated: /». eomosum, amethyst blue, July, 3 to 4 in., S. Europe; 
Halim, violet. May to July, 6 to 12 ui., Europe; hemUphamaim, blue, June to 
luly, 3 to 4 in., Alps; mgrum, blue, summer, 18 in., Europe (Br.); orbiculare, 
blue, July. 6 to 12 m., Cent. Europe; pinnalum (syn. Petromarula pinnnta), ' Rock 

*5 tn., summer, Crete; Schauchzeri, blue, summer, i ft., 
Europe, serraium, hint, summer, 2 to 3 m., Corsica: Siebm. blue, summer, 6 to 

fu^«edS‘^v h-^rbaceous perennials. Flowers 

.f P purple berries m autumn. Broad, ovate, dark green leaves, 
"c First introduced mid-eighteenth century. 

hanU Position, sunny or shady borders in woodlands, 

ba^ or femenes. Plant, Oct., March or April. 

^ outdoors in spring or 

automn; division of plants in Oct. or March. ^ * 

Species Cultivated: P aavwsa, ‘ Indian Poke ', white, summer, 3 ft., Hima- 

y^ . ‘ Vltgittian Poke ‘ Red-ink Plant *, ‘ Pigeon 

Berry , white, summer, 5 ft., N. America. ^ 

SSd evergreen coniferous trees. Leaves necdle- 

^pT’ ^v/ays Produced in tiers to form pyramidal 

SprSL is^f rte pendulous. P^ea AbUs, the Common oV Norway 

produces timber known as white deal, 
rim introduced, probably sixteenth century. 

n^tTaSr 

or ^ frame “ March, 

..fft"^ 'T*- ““'*»)■ ‘ Common Spruco .00 to 

»low «o^g vari«ated white, ClaJrasiliana, dense, 

dwarf form %rePt^ZZ fas^iate habit, EUwangenana, broadly pyramidal, 
‘Snake Fir* ^'varf, corned to 2 ft., pmdula, weeping, vvgala, 

China; bicolor (svn. P. ’ n« rZ t«’ 50 ^ 70 ft., 


America, and v^ J/- ' ^^^^e Spruce 60 to 100 ft., 

~*«»ica, and vars. alberluma, pyramidal to 150 ft,, aurca, leaves tinged 
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yellow, CiUruUCy glaucous form, and many dwarf forms including conua, nano and 
compacta: jezoeruu^ * Yeddo Spruce \ not so hardy as var. hondoemis^ 8o to loo 
fl., Japan; K<^an\aiy narrowly pyramidal, 50 fl., japan, Korea; IxkiangensiSy 60 
to 80 ft., \V. China, with var. Batjouriamiy violct-coloured cones; mariana (syn. 
P. nigra) y ‘ Black Spruce 25 to 50 ft., young cones purple, N. America; obovata, 
‘Siberian Spruce’, 80 to loo ft., Siberia, N.E. Russia; Omorikay ‘Serbian 
Spruce easily grown, narrowly conical , leaves while beneath, to 100 ft., Serbia 
and Bosnia, var. pendulay attractive weeping form; orirntalu, ‘ Oriental Spruce 
one of the best species, good habit, short dark green leaves, 100 ft., Caucasus, 
with vars. aureOy bronze coloured, and aureo-spuatay youiig growth bright yellow; 
politay ‘ Tigcrtail Spruce \ stout prickly leaves, to too ft., Japan; pimgensy 
‘ Colorado Spruce not so common as its beautiful forms KosUriana (syn. var. 
glauca peudula)y ‘ Weeping Bluf .'spruce \ glatuOy bluish, Spukiiy bluish, etc., 50 to 
too ft., Colorado to N. Mexico; rubens (syn. P. rubra) ^ ‘ Red Spruce 70 to 80 
ft., N. Anierica; Sckfenkuiruiy to too ft., Cent. Asia; siUlunsisy ‘ Sitka Spruce 
useful timber tree for moist places, to 150 ft., Alaska to California; Smithiaiui 
(syn. P. Mori 7 uia)y * West Himalayan Spmee too to 200 ft., Himalaya; 
ipinulosQy * Last Himalayan Spruce pendulous branches, over 200 ft., Himalaya; 
U xUonii (syn. R. Watsonuma)^ dense habit, to 70 ft., Cent. China, 

Pickerel -weed) see PonUderia cordata. 

Picotee, see Dioixthus Caryophyllxa var, 

Pieris — Erxcactai. Hardy evergreen shrubs of great beauty with lily-of-tho* 
valley-like flowers. Some of the species were previously included in Andromeda. 
First introduced early eighteenth century. 

Outdoor Culture: Soil, lime-free loam such as suits rhododendrons but 
preferably light and moist. Position, partial shade with some shelter from the 
east. Plant, Sept, to Nov., or March. Prune straggling shoots only moderately 
after flowering. Water freely in dry positions during summer. 

Pot Culture: Soil, equal parts peat, leaf-mould and fine silver sand. Position, 
well-drained pots in cold greenhouse, Nov. to June; in shady position outdoors, 
June to Nov. Pot, Oct. to Nov. Water moderately Nov. to March, freely 
afterwards. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in. deep in sandy peat in cold frame Nov* 
or March; layering shoots in Sept. 

Species Cultivated: P, Jloribunday white, spring, 4 to 6 ft., Virginia; formosa^ 
white, spring, 8 to 12 ft., Himalaya; Forrtstiiy young growths red, flowers white, 
April, 6 ft., China; japonkcy white, spring, 9 to 10 ft., Japan, and var. varugatai 
nana (syn. Arclerka nana), white, summer, 3 in., Japan; taiwanerisiSy excellent newer 
species, attractive young red shoots, flowers when small, white, March to Aprils 
4 to 6 ft., Formosa. 

Pigeon Beiry, see Phytolacca anuricana\ •Orchid, see Dtndrobttm cTWicntalunt 4 
Pignut, see Cary a glabra. 

Pilea — Urikaccac. Stove perennial herbs. Flowers, insignificant; unexp^d^ 
buds burst when in contact with moisture and discharge pollen. First introduced 
late eighteenth century. j « • • 

Culture: Compost, equal parts loam, leaf-mould and silver sand. Position, 
small pots in partially shaded pan of stove. Pot, Feb. to April. 

April to Sept., moderately afterwards. Temp., Sept, to March 55® to 63 , March 

to Sept. 70^ to 80^, ^ i_ 1 ^ 

Propagation: By seeds sown on surface of light, sandy sou slightly covers 
with fine soil and placed in temp. 65® to 75® in spring; cuttings inserted singly m 
small well-drained pots of sandy soil in temp. 63® to 75®, Jan. to May; division ol 

plants, Feb. or March. ^ 

Species Cultivated: P. microphyllay ‘ Artillery Plant , 3 to 15 in. Trop» 
America; nununulariijbliay prostrate* VV. Indies; Spruceanay 3 to 12 m., Peru* 
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^elea (Rice-flower)— Greenhouse evergreen flowering shrubs. 
First introduced Jate eighteenth century. 

Cui-TxmB: Ck»mpost, three p^ts fibrous peat, one pan lurfv loam, halFa part 
sflver sand. Position, wcll-dramed pots in light, airy greenhouse. Prune rnod- 
^tely d<«ely imm.^,ately aft^ flowering. Pot soon as new growth commences. 
Fi™ potting essential. Nip ofT points of shoots of young plants occasionally to 
induce bushy growth. Water freely April to Oct., moderately aftenvards. Grow 
m a moist atmosphere for a few weeks after potting, then gradually harden off 

^ Temp., Sept, to March 40’ to 50“, March to 

tROPACATiON; By^ sown * in. deep in light, sandy soil under bell-glass in 
^ young shoots, a in. long, inserted in 

^“E-ch^ApiS.^**^ bell-glass, in temp. 55“ to 

Specie C^tivateb: P./erruginea (syn. P. decussata), rose, May, a ft.. Australia* 

of^y nun. First introduced mid-eighteenth century. ^ ^ 

*and twt^aru sandy loam, one part leaf-mould and one part 

Sk ■ ? well-drained pots or beds with branches trained to wall Pot 

April m “°^era‘^ Oct. to April, freely afterwards. Syi^ge 

^ - s=p«- ■<> 

nmento^ see PinunUx officinalis. 
sec AnagaUis« 

'■"S- “ “ “"diment. 

Speck Cue™™.: p. a.™,. • A™c •. .o e ft., CrcccE .o Eg>pE 

pal™. Fic, iuu-oducEd mid- 

PoS£^il5S'3'’u^S'iS^.i’"^ rSr° ’ P"' »“<!• 

copiously Marrh in shady, lofty stove* Pot, Feb. or March. Water 

•oil occosiun^^ K> .mure dpen sulphole of iron on surface of 

OcE to Mareh^ to 65' folioBc. Temp., March to Oct. 75" to 85“, 

to 8 t“£,'s‘^' 4 “ ” “■ “■* 

Cue™™.: p, 5 „ _ 8 to to ft., Malaya. 

™ctisliloii Flower, see Scabiosa. 

Beauty, see Pj^xidanthera barbuiaUi; -weed, see 

^«apple, «e Ananas comosmx -Flower, sec Eucomis cemosa. 

herbaceoxis perennial. 

Position, sunny. 

oAtTON. By tubers on lower part of leaf-stalk. 
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Species Cultivated: P. Umaia (syn. P. tuberifera)^ spa the and spadix green* 
summer* i ft.» China* Japan. 

Piogulcula (Buiierwort) — Lentib\dariace<u. Greenhouse and hardy perennial 

msectivorous herbs. 

Culture op Greenhouse Species: Compost, equal parts fibrous peat* sphagnum 
moss, and clean crocks. Position, wcllKlrained pots or shallow pans placed on 
inverted pots in saucer of water under bcJUglass or hand-light in shailc. Pol, 
March or April. Water freely April to Sept., moderately alterwards. Admit air 
for a few minutes daily every morning by tilling bell-glass or hand-light. Temp., 
March to Oct. 55® to 65"^* Oct. to March 45"^ to 55®. 

Culture op Hardy Species: Soil, rich loam for P. grandijlora^ peat and rough 
gravel Jbr P. alpitia\ moist peat or peaty loam for P. vulgaris. Plant, March or 
April. Water Ircely in dry poMtions in summer. Mulch with thick layer of leaf- 
mould in May. 

Propagation: By seeds sown on surface of shallow pans filled with equal parts 
of sphagnum moss, peat and sand* placed under bell-glass, and kept rnoisl in 
temp, of 55^ to 65^* Feb., March or April; division of plants ai potting or planting 
time. 

Greenhouse Species Cultivated: P. caudata^ carmine, autumn, 6 in,, Mexico. 

Hardy Species Cultivated: P. alpiua^ white and yellow, May, 4 in., Europe 
(Br.); gramlijloray blue and violet, summer, 4 in., Europe (Br.); vutgariSf * 
Violet * Butterwort violet, summer, 4 to 6 in., Britain. 

Pink, see Dianthus; -root, see Spigtlia marUandica, 

Pinus (Pine) — Pinace<u, Hardy evergreen coniferous trees. Leaves needle-like, 
two to five in a whorl. Cones conical and erect. 

Culture: Soil, preferably open and well drained. Position, P. nigrCy P. Mugo 
and P. FinasUr suitable for seaside gardens and ordinary soil, P. nigra is a go^ 
town tree. P. nigra^ P. Cmbra^ P. Onjfuhiiy P. PinasUTy P. Strobus and P. sylvestris 
suitable for gravelly or sandy soils. P. mgra is a good shelter tree and P. sylvestris ^ 
will grow in the poorest soil and on rocky slopes. P. sylvestris^ the Scots Fine, 
often erroneously called Scotch Fir, is famous for production of timber known 
as deal; it is the most widely distributed of pines. For a quick screen plant 
Austrian Pine and Lombardy Poplar alternately at 8 ft. apart and grub out the 
poplars when pines are reasonably established. Pines should be planted in their 
permanent quarters as early in life as possible. Plant, Sept, to Nov. 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in pots filled witii sandy loam, placed 
in cold greenhouse or frame in April and seedlings transplanted outdoors the 
following spring: or i in. deep outdoors in April in bed of moist, sandy soil, 
transplanting seedlings the next year; special vars. grafted on common species in 
April. 

Useful Facts: Average age, 150 years. Timber reaches maturity at 80 years. 
Weight per cubic ft., 30 lbs. Timber, close-grained and resinous, used in yoxmg 
state for pit-props, staves, etc.; when matured for deal Hooring, etc. Seeds ripe 
in Nov.; 1 lb. seed will yield about 8*000 plants. 

Species Cultivated: P. Armandix^ blue-green, 50 to 60 ft., W, China; Ayo^ 
cciiuite^ 60 to 1 00 ft., Mexico; Balfourianay 20 to 50 ft., California; Banksxana^ 
‘ Canadian Jack Pine 25 to 50 ft.. Eastern N. America; BungeanOy ‘ Lace Bark 
Pine ’, 70 ft., N. China; CembrOy * Stuiic Pine *, 60 to 1 00 ft., Cent. Europe; 
cernbroidesy ‘ Nut Pine slow-growing, round tree with edible seeds, 20 fL, Mcxic^ 
and var. edulis, taller-growing; eontortay ‘ Beach Pine ’ or ‘ Shore Pine \ twisted 
leaves and branches, 30 ft,. West N. America; CoidUriy 50 to 70 ft., California; 
densiJJoray loo to 120 ft., Japan; jUxUiSy ‘ Limber Pine 40 to 80 fc, N.W. America, 
Grijhthii (syns. P. rupalensiSy P, exulsa). 100 to 150 fL, Himalaya; hatepensxsy 50 
ft., Mcdit. Region; koraiensisy ‘ Korean Pine \ glaucous blue, slow 
RO to 100 ft., Korea, Japan; Lambertianay 'Sugar Pine *, 70 to izoo ft., N.W; 
America; montuola, * Mountain White Fine \ 100 to 125 fc. West. N, America. 
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YVft.tc Pine , bo to ft.. N.E. America; < Scots Pine ‘ m 

iw Europe, including Britain, and vars. orsmiee. ‘ Silver Scots Pin’e ' 
w«ping, and WOfren immiU, globose, dwarf forms for r^kc?iL’ 
Thungmi, Japanese Black Pine ’, So to loo ft., Japan; virginiana, ‘ Scru?Pi^e“’ 
for poor dry soil, 30 to 50 ft.. Eastern N. America,*^ ^ » 

Pinxter Flower, sec Rhododendron nudiflorum 

bemes of P. mgr^. Fust introduced mid-eighteenth century. “ ^ “ 

3C.X K ‘'f T-"'"- 

green, 4 to 6 ft., ‘ India; nignan, * Pepper 

Pipe Vine, see Aristolochia durior. 

Species Cultivated* P Uyenng shoots. Sept or Oct. 

yellow, May, 8 to 12 ft, ^ rupaUnm), ‘ Nepal Laburnum 

flowering perennial. First introduced late 

w bedded out and sand. Position, pots in greenhouse 

March or April. Plant in open 

«C., ^ var. Mriegato, seasons, i to ft., Mexico, 

^ catalogues as SUtna sonata, vvith white. This plant is frequendy listed 
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Pistachio Nut, see Pistaexa vtra. 

PIstacia (Pistachio-nut) — Anacardiaceat, Hardy evergreen and deciduous trees. 
No beauty of flowers which are without petals, but handsome foliage with brilliant 
autumn tints. First introduced mid-scvcniccnlh century. 

Soil, deep, well drained, ordinary. Position, sheltered shrubberies 
S. and S. VV. Engla/id; against south walls N. of London. Plant evergreen species, 
Sept., Oct., April or May; deciduous species, Nov. to Feb. 

Propagation: By cuttings inserted in sandy soil in cold frame or under hand« 
light. Sept, or Oct.; layering in Sept, or sowing of imported seeds in cold frame 
in March. 

Spr.ciEs Cultivated: P. atJantUcy ‘ Mt. Atlas Mastic slightly tender, deci- 
duous, 40 ft., N. Africa; chwnsis^ ‘ Chinese Pistachio *, deciduous, handsome 
pinnate leaves, best species, hardy, to 75 ft., China; Lentiscus^ * Mastic *, tender, 
evergreen, 15 to 20 ft., MediL; Tcrebinthusy ‘ Chian Turpentine deciduous, 15 
to 30 ft., Asia Minor and Medit.; verc^ ‘ Pistachio *, lender, requiring warm 
wall, but not producing nuts in this country, 20 ft., Levant. 

Pistia (Tropical IXick Weed) — Aracem, Stove floating aquatic perennial, 
Flowers, borne on spadix at base of wedge-shaped, notched, pale green, hairy 
leaves. First introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Plant in shallow tub or tank in stove. Place 2 in. layer of soil on 
bottom of tub or tank and plant on surface of water. Replenish with tepid water 
occasionally. Add fresh soil annually. Temp., March to Oct. 70® to 85^, Oct. 
to March 60^ to 70®. A humid atmosphere is necessary. 

Propagation: By offsets. 

Species Cultivated: P. stratwtes^ * Water Lettuce *, yellowish -green i to 
12 in., Jamaica. 

Pisum (Pea) — Legvniinos^. Hardy annual vegetables with edible seeds or pods. 

Culture of Garden Peas: Soil, deeply cultivated and well manured. Position, 
open, sunny. Sow in sheltered site towards end of Feb. and follow at intervals 
of three weeks until June. There are dwarf and tall as well as early and late 
varieties. Draw out flat drills 6 to 8 in. wide, 2i in. deep and height of var. 
apart. Draw earth up to plants when 6 in. high and provide twiggy stakes. 
Mulch to width of 15 in. on each side of row with manure or apply balanced 
fertiliser when in full flower. Water copiously in dry weather. For very early 
pods sow under glass in 4^ in. pots in Jan., harden off in cold frame and plant 
outside in late Feb. or protect Jan. or Sept, sown rows with cloches. Round 
seeded peas arc hardier than the sweeter marrowfat varieties. Quantity of seed- 
required for a row 50 ft. long, i pint. Seeds retain their vegetadvc powers for 
3 to 4 years and set^ germinate in lo to 20 days. Crop reaches maturity in 18 
to 24 weeks. Protect seeds from mice and birds by damping them with paraffin 
and then rolling in red lead. 

Culture of Sugar Peas: Soil, as for garden peas. Sow in March or April, 
in. deep in drills 6 in. wide and 6 ft. apart, and earth up and stake in the 
usual way. Gather pods when fully developed and cook like French beans. 

Species Cultivated: P, saiivum, ‘ Garden Pea \ white, summer, Europe, Asia, 
vars. arvtnsey * Field Pea *, pinkish, summer, climlw, humiU^ * Early Dwarf Pea % 
low form with small pods, macrocorpony * Edible Podded Pea \ soft pods to 6 in. 

Pitcairnia — BromtliacauA Stove perennial herbs. Leaves, narrow or sword- 
shaped; margins prickly. First introduced mid-eighteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts fibrous loam, rough peat and leaf-mould. 
Pot, March. Water freely always. Good drainage essential. Temp., Sept, to 
60^ to 70®, March to Sept. 70® to 80®. 

Propagation: By offshoots, inserted in small pots at any time. 

Species Cultivated: P. albifiosy white, Sept to 2 A., Brazil; <dUif 

red, Aug., 2 to 3 A., W. Indies; Anditana^ yellow and red, summer, i ft., Vene- 
zuela and Colombia; angusiifoliAy red, Sept., 2 to 3 A., W. Indies; aphelcndT<iS^ 
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flora, red, sumfner, i A.. Brazil; b^calemrt {s^'n. P. mustaa), red, winter i A 
Brazil; stamiiua, red, Jan., i to 2 A., Brazil; violarea, violet, summer’ i a!’ 
Brazil. There are forty or more other species of fciotanical interest. ’ * 

Pitcher-plant, see Sarracenia and Nepenthes. 

Pittosporum (Parchment-bark)— War. Slitrhtly tender flowering 
shrubs. Some species very fragrant but all dowers inconspicuous. Attractivl 
foluge grown conirnercially for florists. First introduced late eighteenth centurv 
Culture in Greenho.|^; ^Compost, two parLs fibrous loam, one part fibrous 
peat, h^f a part silver sand. Position, pots or tubs in light, airy, sunny greenhou^ 
Pot, March or April. Prune straggling shoots moderately immediately after 
flowering. Water moderately Sept, to April, freely afterwards. Syringe ocLin® 

a^'«'< 5 c“ 6 ? - .0 50" 

C^TURE Outdoors; Soil, ordinary, well drained, including chalk. Position. 

S "ap';5!' »|.S 

Propagation: By cuttings of moderately firm shoots, a to 3 in. long Inserted 
JSSme? *" shade in temp. 55® in 

Halp-Hardy Species Cultivated: P ^raui/o/ium, • Parchment-bark ’ ntimle 
^nng, 15 Zealand; eugemoidrs, greenish-yellow, ao to 30 ’ft New 

Ze^and; R^phn, d^rk purple, spring. ,5 A., New Zealand; the 

Wiese species, bright green leaves, wavy margins, black stems, ch^oiate-Diimle 
May. fragrant, ao to 30 A., New Zealand: Tobira white ’ 

to ■ Victorian Box crea^ white Mav 

Afnca^* ^ to 40 ft., Australia; vihJiJIorum^ grc^nisb-yellow, June, to 25 ft., S, 

Indies- tortarea f«vT, wide, suJphur-ycUow powder W 

powdery ^^e. whiu; 

Californian Gold Fern ’ fronds to n p^f^nogramma triangularis), 

powder beneath, or goiden-yelloi; 

Greenhouse bulbs. First introduced early nineteenth 

cow manure 

Aug. or Sept., placing ^int of hulh ^ borden in greenhouse during 

- ^VC t t “!*■ sSoTof 'rJ 
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Jan. to Aug.; season of rest, Aug. to Jan. Temp., Dec. to April 50® to Aoril 
to Aug. 60^ to 70®, Aug. to Dec. 33® to 40®. 

Propagation: By offsets in Aug. 

Species Cultivated: P. yellow and purple, summer, 1 ft., Chile; 

grandiftoroy white and crimson, summer, 1 ft., Chile; ornata, white and red, i fu, 
Chile. 


Plagianthas — Mahacea^. Slightly tender deciduous flowering trees and shrubs. 
Some species formerly classified as Plagianthus have now been transferred to 
Hoheria. First introduced mid-nineteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, sandy loam and leaf-mould. Position, sheltered border or 
against a south wall in southern counties only. Plant, Nov. to Feb. 

Propagation: By cuttings in sandy soil in a cold frame in autumn; layen in 
spring. 

Species Cultivatf.d: P. bf(ulinus^ yellowish- white, dioecious, summer, 30 to 
40 ft., deciduous, Ne\v Zealand; divaricatusy yellowish-white, May, 8 ft., New 
Zealand. For the plant often known as P. L^alliij see Hoheria glcbrala 

Plagiorrhegma^ see Jeffersonia. 

Plane Tree, see Platanus; London see Platanus aurifolux\ Scotch see 
Acer Pstudoplaianus^ 


Plantain, see Musa paradisiatai -Lily^ see Hosta. 


Platanus (Plane-tree) — Plaianafeae, Hardy deciduous trees with ornamental 
foliage and ball-like clusters of fruits hanging throughout winter, and characteristic 
peeling bark of trunks and branches. First introduced mid -sixteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, deep, rich, moist loam. Position, parks, avenues, etc., for 
Oriental Plane; streets, squares in towns, or in open gardens or shrubberies io 
country for London Plane. Plant, Oct. to March. Prune into shape when 
desirable, Oct. to Feb. Plenty of moisture at roots essential; dry soil not suitable. 

Propagation: By seeds simply pressed into surface of soil in moist position 
outdoors in autumn; cuttings of shoots, 6 to 8 in. long, inserted in moist soil in 
sheltered position in Nov, 

Species Cultivated: P. acer/olia^ * London Plane % 70 to 100 ft,, habitat un- 
certain, probably a hybrid benveen following two species, with pyramidaliSf 

pyramidal habit, and Sultmtiy leaves blotched creamy white; occidentalism ‘ Button- 
wood * or ‘ American Plane seldom grown in England, to 150 ft., South U.S.A.; 
orienlalisy ‘ Oriental Plane \ 80 ft. to 100 ft., S.E. Europe, Asia Minor. 


PlaCy cerium — Polypodiaceae, Stove and greenhouse cvci^ecn ferns. Fronds, 
more or less broad, divided, resembling a stag's horn. First introduced early 

nineteenth century. . . 

Culture: Compost, equal parts fibrous peat and sphagnum moss. rosiUon, 
blocks of wood suspended from roof or sides of greenhouse or stove. Place pl^t 
on block of wood, cover roots with layer of moss and peat and secure m posiUcm 
by means of copper wire. Top-dress annually with fresh peat and im^ m rcb. 
or March. Water copiously April to Sept., moderately afterwards, ^adc Iroro 
sun. Temp, for stove species, Oct. to March 55^ to 65®, March to Oct. 70 
80®: greenhouse species, Oct. to March 45® to 55®, March to Oct. bo to 70 . 
Propagation: By offsets in Feb. or March ; also by spores sown m sandy peat 

in temp. 75® to 85®. . ^ , im ^ o 

Stove Species Cultivated: P. grande y nearly glabrous, fronds stag-hke to b it., 

Australia; HiUtiy deep green, fertile fronds erect to li ft., 

(syn. P. aethiopicum), fertile fronds, white tomentosc beneath, 

Wallichu, similar to P. grande but yello^vish tomentose, Malaya; 

Greenhouse Species Cultivated: P. bifurcatwn (syn. P. alcuome)^ btagsn 
Fern % Australia, and var. majuSy larger, greener, more leathery. 

Platycodon (Balloon Flower)— Hardy herbaceous perennial. 
First introduced late cighiccoth century* 
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Culture: Soil, ordinary rich. Position, sunny, well^rained borders or 
rockeries. Plant, Oct., Feb. or March. 

Propagation: By seeds sown ify in. deep in sandy soil in temp. 55®, March or 
Aug.; cut^gs, 3 in. long, of young shoots inserted singly in small pots of light, 
sandy soU in temp. 55® in March or April; division of plants in April. 

SpECt^ Cultivated: P. grandijlonm, ' Chinese Bell-flower blue, July to SepL, 
I A., China and Japan, and vars. alburn^ while, MarUsiiy dwarf white* 

Platylobimn (Flat Pea) — Legtmimscu. Greenliouse flowering evergreen shrub, 
rirst introduced early nineteenth century. 

Cultxtoe: Compost, three parts peat, one part loam, and little silver sand. 
Posiuon, well-drained pots in light, airy greenhouse. Pot, Feb. or March. Nip 
off points of young shoots in spring to induce bushy growth. Water freely AprU 
to Sept., moderately Sept, to April. Temp., March to Sept. 55“ to 65^ Sept to 
March 45 to 50 . Stand plants outdoors from July to Sept, to mature flowerine 
shoots for folloNving year. ® 

Propagation: By se«^ sown iV in. deep in well-drained pots of sandy peat in 

temp, of 55 1065 in March or April; cuttings inserted in sandy soil under bell- 
glass in temp. 55“, April to July. 

Spe^ Cultivatcd: P. obtusangulim, yellow and red, May, i ft., Australia- 
tnangulare, yellow, May, r ft., Australia. ^usu-aua, 

introduced early nineteenth 

ordinary. Position, sunny beds, border or rockeries. 
Sow seed i in. deep m patches where required to grow, in April. Thin seedlinira 
1 to 2 in. apart when i ui. high. Water freely in dry weather. Mulch wiS 
decayed n«nure or coconut-fibre refuse in June. 

Species Cultivated: P.eali/omiau,' Cream Cups yellow, July, i ft., Califcmia. 

Culture: Compost, nvo parts fibrous loam, one part leaf-mould and sand 
freely in’ sCner, ^Xf^eTy'^a^TdieT ^mT fIS whh^ouS 

^ - P-Pa^ating 


in Scaiidinavia as a window plant o^ T ^ ^ 

18 in., Natal. '«naow plant, prob. Trop. Africa; purpuratus, blue, winter, 

■>- 

Flowo, 

i» ™.or. P„, MieTcr d^TiJe ’I);? *? ’“S'"'''' iS 

to Sept., moderately at othcr^^times® Svrint^T^,.^,! Water freely March 

March to Sept. 75* to 85% Sept. Z ^P^ ^ Sept. Temp., 
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Propagation: By no means easy, but cutting of firm young side shoots \ in. 
long, root siowly in pots of sandy peat under bell-glass in temp. 75® to 85^ during 
spring or late summer. ^ 

Species Cultivated: P. mutUa, white, winter, 3 ft., Trop. Africa. 

Pleione (Indian Crocus) — Orchidacta^, A genus, epiphytic or partially so, and 
terrestrial. Allied to and at one time included in Coclogyme. ?scudo*bulb$ 
small, rounded, often warlcd, some Hask-shaped, enduring into the second year, 
but then dwindling as the gro%vths, generally two from each bulb, gain vigour! 
Leaves deciduous. Flowers large, brightly coloured, in many pr^uced before 
the leaves gain size, on very short stems. 

Culture : Compost, two parts osinunda or peat fibre, two parts fibrous loam, 
two parts sphagnum moss with a little leaf-mould, sand and small charcoal. 
Repotting is necessary every year, before flowering, or shortly afterwards. Well- 
drained pans should be us^. Swcral bulbs may be placed at intciA^aU. Bases 
of bulbs must not be buried. They may have to be supported in position for 
a time. Winter night temp, about 50®. Water may not be required throughout 
the winter. After repotting water infrequently till growths advance, then more 
often; less frequently as leaves mature. The syringe should not be used. Suspend 
pans near the glass, shade lightly, summer temp, may reach 75^ to 80® by sun 
heat. Air may be admitted by night as well as day, avoid draughts. 

Propagation: Vigorous pseudo-bulbs emit two growths which after forming 
pseudo- bulbs again throw tw'O growths. 

Species Cultivated: A selection — P . Hookmanay whitish or rose-flushed. Up 
blotched brown-purple and yellow, crested, early summer, Sikkim; hxmiliSy pale 
lilac, lip purple lined, veins fringed, margin white haired, small bulbib often 
produced on apex of parent bulbs, winter, N. India; IcgenariCy lilac, lip purple- 
striped, the front blotched crimson-purple, disk yellow with five fring^ ridgeSf 
variable, winter, early spring, Burma, Assam; maailaUiy white, lip streaked and 
blotched crimson-purple with five fringed thin keeb, late autumn, N. India, 
Assam, var. ArlhurianOj petab lined purple; praecoxy rose-purple, lip paler, with 
five-toothed keeb, margin fringed, winter, N. India, Burma, var. o/Atf, white, 
lip with sulphur- yellow; Prwi, rose or lilac, lip whitbb, winter, Formosa; 
Rekhenbachianay rose-lilac, lip whitbh, with some purple spots, margin haired, disk 
with fringed keels, winter, Burma. 

Pleiospilos (Living Stones) — Ai^oattex. Greenhouse succulent plants. 

Culture: Compost, six parts sharp sand, 2 parts loam. Position, well-drained 
pots in sunny greenliouse or window, or bed on greenhouse staging. Plant or pot, 
August. W ater freely, Aug. to Dec.; keep quite dry, Jan. to July. Temp., 60® 
or over at all times. 

Propagation: By seeds or cuttings; as Lithops. 

Species Cultivated: P. Bolusii (syn. Aiesernbryanthmum yellow, Sept, 

to Oct., S.W. Africa; Hilmari, yellow, Sept, to Oct., S.\^^ Africa; magnipunctetd 
(syn. A/. magnipunc(Qtum) y yellow, Sept, to Oct., S.W. Africa; Purpusiiy yellow, 
Sept, to Oct., S.W. Africa; simulans (syn. M. simulans)^ yellow or orange, SepL to 
Oct., S.W. Africa. 

Pleomele, see Dracaena. 

Pleurisy-root) see AscUpias tuberosa^ 

Pleurothallis — Orchidaceae. A large epiphytic genus about 500 species (a few 
terrestrial), widely dbiributed, Brazil to the W*. Indies. Pseudo- bulbs arc absenC 
Leaves solitary, persbtent, carried on short or fairly long, slender stems. Flowers 
from junction of stem and leaf, one, few, clustered or many in a simple raceme, 
usually small. Habit tufted or creeping. The majority of value only for tncir 
freedom of flowering. Considerable variation exists. 

Cultl^re: Compost and temps, as for Masdevallias. A fw may require a 
higher winter temp, but 50® at night b sufficient for most. Winter waterings are 
required but consideration must be given to the leaf texture; throughout the 
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summer months water liberally. Light shading is necessary, with that and 
moisture. Summer temp, may, or may not, be higher than that advised for Odon- 
toglossums and Masdcvallias. Small pans or pots arc usually suitable but some 
of the creeping species succeed well on small rafts obliquely inclined, covered 
with compost, their base fixed in a pot. 

Propagation: By division of plants when repotting in early spring. Young 
plants are in some produced from the base of the old inflorescence, and they may 
be potted if wanted. 

Species Cultivated: A selection — P. astriophoray very small, blackbh-brown, 
whuish, crimson^purple, pretty, summer; BircfunallHy segments Mlenuatcd 
reddish, greenish, mid-lobc of lip red-haired, spring, Colombia; cardiunty leaves 
heart-shaped on slender stems, flowers, one or two, apparently resting on their 
sumce, rcddish-ccpper, lip red, summer, Venezuela; crinita, small, greenish, 
reddish-purple, lip whitish, purple spotted, leaves spotted purple-brown, small 
rounded, creeping, raft, winter, Brazil; grandisy flowers up to fifty, greenish with 
a bro\ynjsh-rcd suffusion, various, Costa Rica; imm<rsay base of flower spike 
CMccaled in ^vo folds of the leaf, greenish-brown with darker stripes, lip dark 
TCOy spring, Colombia; ornatOy small, red to purple-brown, sepal edecd with 
while air-moved filaments, spring, Colombia; Roezlii, 15 in. high, scapes as 
long, flowers comparatively large, deep blackish-purple, lip whiteiy tomentose 
shovo-, spring Colombia; scap^, segments attenuated, ycllowish-white, purple, 
lined brownish-purple, winter, Venezuela; stenopetalcy spikes erect, yellowish or 
greenish-whue, attractive, segments Upered, autumn, Brazil. 

Plum, sec Prunus. 

Plumbago (I^adwort) — Plumbaginaceae. Stove and greenhouse everereen 
SgEmh ternary. Ceratosligma. ®First introduced mid- 

i Species: Compost, equal parts fibrous peat and leaf-mould 

u-rJIU-^^r • ^ ^ Pols, shools trained to stakes or balloon 

tfcllis, or m borders, shools trained to wall in light pan of stove. Pot Feb to 

‘‘^ap' Laadworf, blue. 

Plume Poppy, sec MacUqya cordala; -ThisUe, sec Clrcium. 

Fi^t introdiccd*llt?\c*ven*tS*nth deciduous floivering shrubs. 
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straggling shoots moderately close immediately after flowering. Water freclv 
March to Oct., moderately afterwards. Syringe daily March and until liowen 
appear. Temp., March to Sept. 70® to 80®, Sc^pt. to March 65® to 75®. 

Propagation: By cuttings of ripe shoots, 2 to 3 in. long, inserted in small Dots 
nlled with sand under belUglass in temp. 65"^ 10 75® in Feb. 

SPEcrES Cultivated: P. bicolor ^ while and yellow, July. 10 to 15 fu, S. America* 
rubra, ‘ Frangipani Plant red. July, 10 to 15 fu, Trop. America, var. acutifolil 
white and yellow, fragrant. 

Podocarptis — Taxaccac (or Podocarpaceae). Hardy and slightly tender evergreen 
trees related to Yew. First introduced inid-nincicenth century. 

Culture: Soil, good deep loam, well drained. Position, sunny, sheltered 
lawns or shrubberies. Tender species only suitable for southern gardens or 
sheltered districts. Plant, Oct. to Nov. or March to April. 

Propagation: By cuttings of firm young shoots in small pots of sandy loam 
under belhglass in temp. 60® to 70® in summer. 

Species Cultivated: P. alpifius, hardy, 3 to 4 ft., Tasmania; andinus (syn. 
Prumnoptlys eUgaiis), * Plum Fir * Chilean Yew *, 40 to 50 ft., Chile; dacr^wuUs^ 
* Kahika ’. to 40 ft., New Zealand; macrophyllus, hardy, yellowish leaves, 15 to 
25 ft., China, Japan; rtivalis, ‘Alpine loiara’, hardy, 3 ft., New Zealand; 
nubigency 20 to 30 ft., Chile; salignus (syn. P. chilinus), hardy, 15 to 30 ft., Chile; 
spicata, bronze Idliagc, 60 to 75 fi.. New Zealand. 

Podolepis — Compositor. Hardy annuals. First introduced early nineteenth 
century. 

Outdoor Culture of Annual Species: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny, well- 
drained beds or borders or rock gardens. Sow seeds tV in. deep in well-drained 
pots of light soil in temp, of 50® in March, transplanting seedlings outdoors in 
flowering position, end of May; or sow outdoors in sunny position end of April 
where required to grow and flower, thinning seedlings to 6 to 8 in. apart when 
i in. high. 

Species Cultivated: P. acum'mota, yellow, summer, 1 ft., Australia; arisiaUi^ 
yellow and pink, summer, 1 ft., Australia. 

PodophylluiD — Bcrberidoccae. Hardy herbaceous perennials with large, shield- 
shaped, divided, ornamental foliage. Fir^t introduced mid-seventcenth century. 

Culture: Soil, moist peat. Position, partially shaded borders, woods, marshes 
or bog gardens. Plant, March or April. 

Propagation: By division of roots in March or April. 

Species Cultivated: P. emodi, * Himalayan May Apple *, white, May, i 
coral-red fruits, Himalaya; peltatum, ‘ Duck's Foot ‘ May Apple *, while. 
May, 12 to 15 in., yellow fruits, N. America. 

Poellnitzia— Zt/uirrar. Greenhouse succulent-leaved plant, native of S. Africa. 
Culture: As Haworthia. 

Propagation: As Haworthia. 

Species Cultivated: P. rubrxftora (syn. Apxcra fubrifolid), flowers red or orange* 

Poet^s Laurel, sec Laurus nobilis; -Narcissua, see JS^arcissus poeticus^ 

Pogonia — Orchidacrae. A terrestrial genus. Species are seldom seen in 

cultivation. 

Culture: Compost, three parts fibrous loam, two parts peat or osmunda 
fibre, one part sphagnum moss and a little sand. Drainage should be amplc^ 
Pots should be used; a rather decided rest is required in winter in a temp, of 55 
for the species given here. Summer temp. 70® or more with shading. 
Propagation: Can seldom be effected, possibly only by division. 

Species Cultivated: P. speciosa (syn. ClrUtes speciosa), 4 ft. high, large, few, 
purple-rose, lip purple-crimson at apex, keels yellow, summer, Brazil. 

Poinciana — Lrguminoscu (or Carsalpiniaceor). Tender trees or shrubs with bi- 
pinnate leaves and showy flowers in racemes or panicles, native to warm regions* 
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Culture: As Cacsalpinia. 

Propaoation: As Cacsalpinia. 

Species Cultivated: P. pulchnrima (syn. Ca^salpinia puUfurrima)^ * Barbados 
Pride ‘ Barbados Flower Fence *> orange or yellow witli red stamens, podis 4 in* 
long, more or less prickly glabrous shr^b to 10 ft*^ Tropics, var. ydiow« 

See also Delonix* 

Foinsettia, see Euphorbia pulcherrima. 

Poison Ivy, see R/tus raduans; -Sulnacl^ see Rhus vemix* 

Pokeberry, see Phytolacca. 

Polemot^iMai^^PoUmoniaceas, Hardy herbaceous perennials. 

Culture: Soil, good ordinary or deep, rich, well-drained loam. Position, 
open, sunny borders for P. caeruUum and vars.; sunny, well-drained rockeries for 
other species. Plant, Oct,, March or April. Cut off flower stems immediately 
after flowering. Top-dress annually in spring with well-decayed manure or 
leaf-mould. 

Propaqation; P. casruUum by division of plants in Oct.; other species by 
division in March or April. 

Species CuLTiVATfiD: P. caeruUum^ ^Jacob’s Ladder • or * Greek Valerian’, 
blue, June, 2 fi,, Europe (Br.), var. album, white; cameum, cream to rose, summer, 
12 to 18 in., N.W. America; canftrtum, blue, summer, 6 to 8 in., N.W. America; 
fioDupi, yellow, summer, 3 ft,, New Mexico; Jaoobae (syn. P. Ruhardsonu hort.), 
Wac, white or violet-blue, May to Aug., 1 to i* ft., hybrid; rsplans, blue, spring, 
6 m., N. America. 


Poliaathes — ArnajylUdac4<u. Half-hardy, tuberous-rooted plant with fragrant 
Sowers. First introduced early seventeenth century. 

Cultum: Compost, two parts fibrous loam, one part of equal proportions 
1 ^-mould, decayed manure and coarse silver sand. Pol, African ^ds, Oct. to 
Dec., to flower following autumn; American or Pearl vais. Jan. to April, to 
flow^ following winter and spring. Plant bulbs about two-thirds of their dcoth 
^gly m a 5 m. pot, or three in a 6 in. size. Pot firmly. After treatment: la^ 
Plimge pots to their mm in bottom beat, 75^ to 85^ and give one application of 
waiter only until growth begins, then remove to a shelf near the glass in temo 
55 to 65 and remove to temp. 50^ to 55^ when in bloom. (A) Place pots 

cover with 4 in. peat and give no water until 
bcgim. After remove the covering, water moderately, and transfer 
fowajd plants to the greenhouse, (e) Pot bulbs in AprU, plunge pots just 
^ve run u, a sumty spot m garden,’ keep moderately moist, lift^^in^t. or 
0 «., and place in gre«^ouse to flower. Water freely when m full growth. 

freeJ? 8“-'* - Clay's fertiliser) 

ordinary rich. Position, warm, sunny border. 
?rS; •“ "O"" “ Aug. and 

Propagation: By o^ets. 

Polyanthus, see Primu/a PclyatUAa. 

““ -"Kre- fern,, furmurly in- 

Culturb: As Acrostichum. 

Propagation: As Acrostichum. 

^ Philippine; 

to 3 fu, Ecuador. eervtmm, a to 4 It, Trop. America; osmmdaceum, a 
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Greenhouse Species Cultivated: P. canaliculalum, climbing, Venezuela* 
Ca^nopteris, climbing, Mexico. ^ 

Polygala (Milkwort) — Polygalaceae. Hardy herbaceous perennials, greenhouse 

and hardy evergreen flowering shrubs. Finst introduced mid-seventeenth century 

Culture op Hari>y Specibs: Soil, sandy peat. Position, sunny border or 
rockery. Plant, Oct., Nov. or April. No pruning required. 

Culture of GKH.NM<n»sE Spfcies: Compost, two parts fibrous peat, one part 
silver sand. Position, well-drained pots m cool, airy greenhouse. Pot, Feb. or 
March. Prune stragi^ly shoots only into shape, Feb. Water freely April to Sept., 
moderately afterv^ards. No stimulants required. Shade unnecessary. I cnip. 
March to S« pi 55* 10 63"*, Sept, to March 40^ to 50^. * 

PROPAGAnoN: Hardy species by cuttings inserted in sandy peat under hand- 
light or in cold frame in autumn, or by sucken removed in Sept.; I'reenhoiisc 

species by cuttings of young shoots inserted b small pots of sandy peat under 

b^ll-glass b temp. 55® to ^>5® in spring. 

Grebnuouse Specips Cultivated: P. DolmaisicnCy purplish-red, flowers con- 
tinuously, 4 to 6 ft., hybrid, will grow in ihr open against a south wall; myrtifolia 
grandijJora^ purple, spring, 4 to 6 h., S. Africa. 

Hardy Spfcies (axtivatfo: P. coir area ^ blue, May, 2 b., Europe; Chamae^ 
buxus^ ‘ Ba.stard Box \ yellow, summer, 6 to 9 in., Alps, and var. grandiflora^ 
crimson and yellow; miaophylla^ blue, summer, 4 to 6 in., S. Europe; paucxfolia^ 
pink, summer, 4 b., N. America; Vayrediai, pink, summer, 4 to 6 in., Spam. 

Polygonatum (Solomon's Seal) — Liliaeeae, Hardy herbaceous perennials. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary light. Position, partially shaded bc<b, borders 
or woodlands. Plant, Oct., Feb. or March. Top-dress annually with decayed 
manure in March. Apply stimulants occasionally b summer. 

Pot Culture op P. wultiflorum: Pot rt>ots b ordinary light soil in 6 or 8 in. 
pots in Nov. Cover with peat outdoors or b frame until growth begins, then 
remove to heated or cold greenhouse to flower. Water freely. 

Propagation: By division of roots m Oct. or March. 

Species Cultivated: P, bijlonim^ green and white. May, 1 to 3 ft., N. America; 
Hooker i, pink, Himalaya; latifoliumy white, July, 2 to 3 ft., Europe; multiflorum^ 
* David's Harp ’, white, June, 3 ft., Europe; odoratum (syn. P. offiemate)^ * CommoD 
Solomon's Seal ', white. May, 1 ft.. Europe (Br.). 

Potygomim (K no tweed) — Polygonaceae. Hardy annuals, herbaceous perennials 
and shrubby climbers. 

Culture of Annual Species: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny, well -drained 
borders. 

Culture op Perennial SPECfEs: Soil, ordinary. The strong growing P. cus^ 
pidatum spreads quickly and b difficult to eradicate but b useful for wild gardens. 
P. ajftne and P. vaccini/olium are useful for rockery. Other species for borders. 
Plant, Oct, to Nov. or March to April. 

Culture of Shrubby Species: ^U, ordinary. Position, sunny. Useful, for its 
quick and vigorous twining growth, to cover trellbes, arbours or dead tree slumps. 

Propagation: Annuals by seed; perennials by seed or divbion; shrubby 
species by Aug. cuttings in sandy soil b shaded frame. 

Annual Species Cultivated: P. oricniaUy rosy purple, Aug. 4 to 6 ft., Tropics, 
var. itarUgaUi^ variegated form. 

Perennlal Species Cultivated: P. affine (syn. P. Bnmonis)^ pink, Aug. to Oct., 
rich colouring of foliage in autumn and winter, i ft., Himalaya; ampUxuauUf 
rose-red, autumn, 3 fu, Himalaya; BistortOj pink, May to Aug., 2 ft., Europe; 
cuspidaturtiy white, summer, 5 to 8 ft., very spreadbg, Japan; sachaluie^e, white, 
summer, 10 ft., Island of Sakhalb; sphaerostachyum^ crimson, July to Aug.. 1 
Himalaya; vaccini/olium^ rose-red, summer, trailing, half-shrubby spcci<» lor 
moist position, Himalaya; viviparum^ white or rose pink. May to June, 0 UL, 
Arctic Regions. 
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Shrubby Species Cultivated: P. Aubertiu white sometimes pink, Aug. to Oct,, 
to 40 ft., not much grown, China; baldschuaniam^ white tinged pink, to 20 ft* 
annually. July to Oct., popular vigorous climber, Bokhara. 

Polypodium (Polypody) — Polypoduicta 4 ^ Stove greenhouse and hardy evergreen 
and deciduous Terns. 

Culture of Stove and Greenhouse Srfcies: Compost, equal parts loam, 
peat, leaf-mould and silver vaod. Feb. ut .April. Position, pots, baskets or 

rock beds. Sliade from essenii.il. Moist atmosphere Feb. to Sept., mod- 
erately so afUTivards. No syringing required. Water freely March to ScpC, 
moderately Sept, to March. No stimulants. Temp, stove species, March to Oct. 
65"^ to 75®, Oci. 10 March 55* to 65^; greenhouse, March to Oci. 55® to 65®, 
Oct. to March 40® to 50®. 

Culture of Hardy Spbctej: Soil, equal parts fibrous peat, decayed turf loam, 
leaf-mould and coarse silver sand for P. tfulgore and vars. Position, P. vulgare^ 
shady fernery, bank or rockery, other species anywhere in shade in ordinar>' soil. 
Plant, April. Water in dry weather. Top-dress annually in April with above 
compost. 

Pot Culture op Hardy Species: Compost, as above. Pot, March. Position, 
shady, airy, cold greenhouse, pit or frame. Water evergreen kinds freely in 
summer, moderately at other limes; deciduous kinds freely whilst growing 
occasionally after foliage dies down. Repot annually. 

Propagation: By spores sov^m on surface of shallow pan or box filled with 
^e sandy peat covered with pane of glass and placed in temp. 65® to 75®; 
division of roots in March or April. 

Stove Species Cultivated: P. comans (syn. P. conjugaium)^ Trop. Asia; hsrac^ 
Uum, Java; M^icruan, * Bear's Paw Fem Philippines; mun/olium, Malaya; 
peettnaium, W. Indies; Malaya; PhymaUxUs, E. India; plumula, 

W. Indies; ptmeiaumy Old World Tropics; verrucosumy Philippines. 

Greenhouse Species Cultivated: P. argutwrty fronds slender, dark green, to 
3 ft., Nepal; aweioriy W. Indies; brasUumt (syn. ConiophUbium albo-ptmciatum). 
fronds broad to 2 ft., Brazil; BiltardifrXy Australia; CalharinaSt nearly erect to 
It ft-i Brazil; fraxinifolium (syn. GemophUbium dsjUxum)^ Brazil; Upidopuris 

(syn. GoniophUbium sepultum), narrow fronds to i 4 ft., S. America; piloitlhidu, 
seeping, W. India; pustulatum, ‘ Scented Polypody Australia and New 
Zealand; ^aurieulatum (syn. GoniophUbitan n^iaimadatum), drooping fronds to 
0 ft., good for large stout baskets, Java. 

Hi>^Y Species Cultivated: P. vulgare, ' Adder’s Fern ‘ Conunon PolvDodv 
Britain, etc#, and many vars. 

Polypody, see Polypodium# 

Poljjscias— dra/ta«ar. Stove evergreen and ornamental foliage plants and 
shmbs. First introduced tnid-scveotcenth ccniury. 

PnrpJi^’ P'®*- •«af-mould, charcoal and sand. 

. c March to Oct., moderately afterwards. Temp., 

March to SepU 70* to 8o“. Sept, to March 60* to 70”. ^ 

cuttings and portions of the roots in sandy soil in warm 

propagating frame in April. 

1^:1 (sy“- Bal/ourii), leava green and 

C^edoma; leava finely segmented, origin un- 

^^-^faved. Pacific Islands; friuicosa, handsome pinnate 
• WUd Coffee % ‘ doffee free Polynafa, ^d 
van. laantaui, momlrosa, and Vutoruu. Sec also Nothopanax and Pseudopanax. 

epiphytic genus, chiefly AfHt^ and Eastern but 
varied. Pseudo-bulbs pronounced in some, as 

SZ from ZT -T"- •“ A SiZZ 

wormy irom the bnghi colour and number of their blooms. 
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Culture. Compost, half osmunda or similar fibre, half sphagnum moss with 
sand and a few decayed leaves. Small pots or pans should be used. Soecies 
from the iropj^cs should have a winter temp, of 65® to 70°. From cooler districts 
especially, if decided pseudo-bulbs arc present, 55“ to 60“ is sufficient on winter 
nights, lemps. m summer, higher for all, with shading and moisture. Water 
Ireely in summer but decide winter waterings by the nature of the stems or bulbs 

Propagation: By division of plants in spring. P. pankulala has been raised 
irom seed. 

SPEcrts Cui^TiVATEDr A selection — P. ajfmis (syn. P. bracUosa), many, yellow 
brown marked and suffused, summer, W. Africa; cucullulu (syn. P. grandiftora) 

I to 3, comparatively large, greenish-ycllow, marked duU purple, summer! 
autumn, Sierra Leone; Uomnsis, light green, suffused purplish, lip whitish. 
Sierra Leone; luUola, often branched, ycllowish-grccn, fragrant, various, 

scape branched, small, many, red-orange and 
yellowish, various, Uganda; Pobeguinii (syn. Eptph^a pubcscais), scape long, many, 
rose-crimson, lip darker, shallow pan or raft, summer, Guinea. 

Polystichum — Polypodiaaae. Stove greenhouse and hardy ferns. Thb genus 
includes n^auy previously classed as Aspidium and Lasirea. Heights vary from 
I to 3 ft. 

Culture of Stove and Greenhouse Species: Compost, two parts peat, one 
part loam, silver sand and charcoal. Pot, NIarch. Water freely in summer, 
moderately in winter. Shade from suil Temp, for stove species, Sept, to March 
60® to 70®, March to Sept. 55® to 65^. 

Culture of Hardy Species: Compost, equal parts loam, peat, leaf-mould and 
coaree silver sand. Position, shady or partially shady spots. Plant in Oct. or 
April. Water freely in dry weather. 

Propagation: Stove and greenhouse species by spores sown in sandy peat any 
time; division in March. Hardy species by division of crowns in April, also by 
spores sown on sterilised loam and kept close under glass cover. 

Stove Species Cultivated: P. amabiU, India and Japan; cchinalum, Jamaica; 
macrophyllumy Brazil and W. Indies; viviperum, W. Indies. 

Greenhouse Species Cultivated: P. odionixformey Tropics; hisp'xdum (syn. 
Nephrodixm hispidinri)^ New Zealand; Upxdocatdon^ Japan; pungensy Cape Colony; 
Uxangulumy N. India; vtstilxim. New Zealand, Chile, etc. 

Hardy Species Cultivated: P. aaostkhoidesy N. America; acuUatumy Europe 
(Br.), and numerous vars.; Lotuhitisy Europe (Br.); munUuniy N. America. 

Pomaderris — Rhaninauae, Greenhouse flowering shrubs. First introduced early 
nineteenth century. 

Culture: Equal parts sandy loam, peat and leaf-mould with sharp sand to 
ensure porosity, Position, well-drained pots or beds in greenhouse or conserva- 
tory. Pot or plant, March or April. Prune in Feb. or March. Temp., March to 
Sept. 65® to 75®, Sept, to March 55^ to 63®. Water moderately Oct. to Feb., 
freely at other times. Syringe freely e^ccept when in flower. Feed liberally with 
liquid or arliflcial manure when establish^. 

Propagation: By cuttings of balf-ripened shoots inserted in sandy soil under 
bell-glass in temp. 65^ to 70^. 

Species Cultivated: P. apetalay greenish, June, 3 to 6 ft., Australia, New 
Zealand; cilipticoy pale yellow, May and June, 6 ft., Australia, New Zealand; 
phylicatfoliay pale yellow, April, 2 ft., New Zealand. 

Pomegranate, see Pimica Crcnatxim. 

Pondrus (Hardy Orange) — Rutacea£. Hardy deciduous spiny shrub, allied to 
the orange. Formerly included in Aeglc. Used as a rootsto^ for citrus fruits 
to improve their hardiness. 

Culture: Deep, loamy soil. Position, sunny shrubberies or as a hedge plant. 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in a frame or greenhouse in March; 
cuttings of half-ripened wood in a close frame in June or July. 
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Species Cultivated: P, (ri/oliata (syns. AegU septaria, Citrus trifoliaUi)^ white, 
tmall bitter fruits similar in appearance to oranges> sharply spin^. May, 8 ft., 
China, Japan. 

Pond Weed, see Potamogeton. 

Pontederia — FonUderiauae. Hardy aquatic perennials. First introduced late 
sixteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, rich loam. Position, shallow ponds or containing water 

6 to 12 in. in depth. Plant, March to June. 

Propagation: By division of roots any time in spring. 

Species Cultivated: P. cordate, ‘ Pickerel Weed blue, white, and green, 
fummer, 2 ft., N. America, and var. Umcifotia (syns. P. angustifolia or P. lajiuolaUi). 
bright blue, not as hardy as the type, 4 to 5 ft. 

Poor Man^s Weather Glass, see Anagallis arvensis. 

Popinac, see Acacia Famesiana. 

Poplar, see Populus. 

P«PPy» see Papaver and Meconopsis; Californian-, see EschschoUzia ealifomica‘, 
C a lif ornian Tree-, see Romn^’a CoulUri\ Homed-, see Glaucium; -Mallow, 
sec^ Cailirhoe; MatUija-, see Romn^a CoulUri; Pliune-, sec MazUya cordaUi; 
Prickly-, see Argemone mexUana-, Sea-, see Glaucium: Tree-, see Dendromecon. 


Populus (Poplar) — Salieac 4 ae. Hardy deciduous trees. Flowers, catkin-shaped, 
March and April. Wood, soft, yellow or while; used for toy-makine, spade 
handles, eic. Weight of timber per cubic foot, 30 lb. 

Cultore: Soil, ordinary, moist. Position, margiru of ponds, lakes, rivers, 
moist shrubberies or woods. P. delloides and P. nigra ilalica, good trees for forming 
screem m town or suburban gardens. Plant, Oct. to Feb. For screens, plant 
4 ° ft* apart. Prune, Nov. to Feb. Dry soils not suitable. 

I^opaoation: By cuttings of firm shoots, 8 in. long, inserted in ordinary soil 
outdoors m Oct. or Nov.; layering shoots in Oct.; suckers, Oct. to Feb.: weeping 
kinds by grafting on common poplars in March. 

Spe^ Cultivated: P. alboy ‘ White Poplar * Abcle leaves green above, 
wlute beneath, 50 to 90 ft., Europe (Br.), N. Asia, etc., and vars. RUhardii, leaves 
dull yellow above, white beneath, and BolUana, ‘White ^amidal Poplar’: 
^ulata, heart-shaped leaves, 60 to 80 ft., probably hybrid; berolinmtis, ‘ Berlin 
!! '^Sorous, columnar sl^pe, to 70 ft., hybrid; canadensis, ‘ Carolina 
P , hybrid, and vars. aitrea, leaves yellow, marilandica, vigorous quick growth, 
senUna, to 100 ft., wide-spreading, ascending branches; candicons, * Balm of 
‘P^p young foliage, 60 to 90 ft., origin unknown; camscens, 

Rritf?!. ^,5 lcav« branches and trunk to 100 ft., W. Europe, including 

B^in; deltouUs (syns. P. baUwnifera, P. snomUfera), ‘ Balsam Popl^’, ‘ Cotton- 

pleasantly balsam-scentcd, ^o to 100 ft, N. America; 
Fremont s Cottonwood’, 50 to 90 ft., California; generosa, very 
ISfoul leaves, red stalks, 40 to 60 ft.,^Cenl. China; 

for b^vy sods. 40 to 50 ft.. Siberia; Maximounezii, large leathery 
l^ves. white beneath, 70 to 90 ft., N.E. Asia and Japan; nigra, * BlaS Poplar^ 

Black Poplar ^ to 100 ft. Mica, 
to L?mh7rH^K?!. » weU-known columnar tr«, to 125 ft., and thsoeslina, similar 
SwT ^ ^ rMvw/mr, balsam odour, 50 ft., Siberia; 

vtZJ- ’ ’ POT^ctually quivering leaves, 40 to 50 ft., Europe. Incline 

Weeping Aspen ’ and purpurea, purple-Ungcd foliage® 
^encan^pen , not frequent in Britain, 50 to 100 ft., N. America* 

‘Black Cottonwood ’,^he best of the bS^ 
ropiars, very quick growings 75 to 150 ft., Western N, America, 

Porcupine Rosli^ sec S^p%ts Tahemaemontani var, zebrinus^ 
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ToTn\»Mxdia.~Rubi(uetu. Stove evergreen flowering shrubs. First introduced mid. 
cightcenUi ccntur>\ ^ 

Culture: Compost, equal pam fibrous loam and Iraf-mould and Haifa oart 
silver sand. Pot, 1 cb. or March. I’osirion, well-drained pots in partially shaded 
part of stove. Prune into shape immediately after flowering. Water copiously 
AprJ to Sept., moderately afterwards. Syringe twice daily March to Oci once 
afterwards. Temp.. March to Sept. 70® to 85®. Sept, to March 60^ to 70®.’ 

Propagation: By cuttings of firm shoots, 2 to 3 in. long, inserted in sand under 
bell-glass in temp. 75® to 85^" in summer. 

Srtciv^ CuLTr%’ATED: F. ccedn/a. scarlet, June. 2 to 3 ft.. Jamaica; ^rantMma 
white, June, fragrant, 8 to 10 ft., W . Indies; plaUiniha^ \shilc, summer, i g lo ft 
habitat uncertain. ^ 

Portugal Laurel, see Frunus Imitamca. 


Pomilaca — Portulticncnu, Hardy and half-hardy annual flowering and edible- 
leaved plants, leaves of purslane form au c.\cellcni summer salading. Hrst 
introduced late sixteenth century. 

Culture of Half-Hardy /Xjsnual Species: Soil, good ordinary. Position, 
sunny rockeries, raised beds or borders. Sow seeds thinly on surface of light, 
sandy soil in well-drained pot, box or pan, lightly cover with fine soil, and place 
in temp. 55® in March. Transplant seedlings when three leaves have formed 
into 2 in. pots, gradually harden off, and plant outdoors end of May. Water in 
dr>' weather. Plant 6 in. apart each way. 

Pot Culture: Compost, equal parts loam, leaf-mould, with a little siher sand. 
Raise plants from seeds as advised above. Transplant four seedlings into 5 in. 
pots, well-drained and filled svith above compost. Grow near glass in temp. 55* 
to 65°. Water freely. Apply weak stimulants when in flower. 

Culture op Purslane: Soil, light, rich ordinary. Position, sunny, well- 
drained borders. Sow seeds thinly broadcast, middle of April, lightly rake in and 
keep well watered. To ensure a succession, sow at intervals of a month up to Aug. 
Gather shoots when 2 to 3 in. long, cutting them off close to the ground. 

Species Culti\'ated: P. granJiJlora^ ‘ Sun Plant red, yellow, rose, or white, 
6 in., Brazil, and vars. compadCy various colours, Thillmonixy orange -scarlet, 
ThoTnburniiy yellow, and many others; okractay ‘ Purslane *, June, 6 in.. Tropics. 


Posoquerta — Rubiaceae* Stove evergreen flowering shrubs. First introduced 

early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, one part loam, one pan peat, one part well-decayed 
manure and charcoal. Positirm, well-drained pots, or beds in plant stove. Pot 
or plant, Feb. or March. Prune into shape, Feb. or March. Temp., March to 
Sept. 65^ to 85^, Sept, to March 55® to 65®. Water moderately Oct. to Feb., 
freely afterwards. Syringe daily (except when in bloom) March to Sept. Apply 
liquid manure occasionally to heathy plants in flower. Plants one to two years 
old produce the best blooms. ^ ^ 

Propagation: By cuttings of firm young side shoots, 2 to 3 in. long, inserted 
in well-drained pots of sandy peat under bell-glass in temp. 75® to 85®, Jan. to 
April. 

Species Cultivated: P, formosay white, fragrant, summer, 15 to 20 ft., 
zucia; fragrantissimay white, fragrant, summer, 8 to 10 ft., Brazil; lati/oliaf 
while, Oct., 6 ft., Trop. America. 

Potamogeton (Pondweed) ~PoUwwgdonac€<u, Large genus of hardy, under- 
water aquatics, used in pools and rivers for oxy genating water and as cover for fish* 
Culture: Soil, mud at base of pond. Plant, spring to autumn, in boxes, or 
weight clumps of plant and sink in water. 

Propagation: By division. . tr 

Species Cultivated: P. crispus, Britain; pectinatuSy thread-like foliage, buropc, 

perfoliatusy bronze, Britain. 

Potato, see Solanwn tuberosum; Sweet-, sec Ipomoea BaUitas^ 
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Potentilla (Cinqueroil) — Rosaetae. Hardy herbaceous perennials or sub>shrubs. 
The hybrid garden potentillas are the result of crosses between P. argyrophylla and 
P. ntpalensxs. 

Culture op Herbaceous Species: Soil, ordinary deep, rich, sandy. Position, 
sunny rockeries for dwarf species; sunny borders for tall. Plant, Oct., Nov., 
March or April. Mulch tall kinds with decayed manure annually in March. 
Water copiously in dry weather. Apply stimulants occasionally during flowering 
period. Lift, divide and replant border kinds in fresh soil every three or four 
years. 

Culture of Shrubby Species: Soil, deep loam. Position, sunny shrubberies 
or borders. Plant, Nov. to Feb. Plants require abundant moisture. Mulch 
with strawy manure in May. 

Propagation: Herbaceous species by seeds sown -h in. deep in shallow pans or 
boxes of light, sandy soil in temp. 55® to 65®, March, transplanting seedlings out- 
doors in May or June, or similar depth in partially shaded border outdoors in 
April; division of roots, Oct., Nov., March or April; shrubby species by seeds 
treated as herbat^us kinds, or by cuttings of well-ripened wood during Aug. or 
Sept, in sandy soil in unheated frame. 

Alpine and Herbaceous SpsetES Cultivated: P. alba, white, spring, 6 to 9 in., 
Europe (Br.); alehemilloides, white, summer, 9 to la in., Pyrenees; alpeslris 
(syn. P. Cranlzit), y-JJosv, May to June, 6 in., Europe, Asia Minor, Caucasus, 
Arctic America; argyrophylla, yellow, summer, a to 3 ft., Himalaya; aUojangxnnea, 
crimson, a to 3 ft., summer, Himalaya; auiea, yellow, summer, 4 to 6 in., Europe, 
and double; CIufM/kj, white, June, 6 in,, Europe; yellow, 

4 to6 in., summer, Himalaya, Yunnan; nmeata (syn.P. ambigua), yellow, summer 
4 to 6 in., Him^aya; peUmuntsii, yellow, 4 in., Europe, Asia Minor; eriocarba, 
yellow, June to July, a in., Himalaya; fragt/ormis, yellow, summer, 9 in., Asia. 
Alaska; cnmwin, summer, 9 to la in., Himalaya; grandijlora, yellow 

stiver, 12 in. Pyrenees; Griffitkii, yellow, June, 12 in., Himalaya; Hibbiaiuu 
yellow, summer, 12 m., N. America; Hopwoodiana, yellow and rose, summer, 
10 in., hybnd; mullxfolxata, flowers inconspicuous, foliage fern-like, 6 to q in 

*8 Himalaya, and vais. 

s^mon-red, Willmolttae, vivid rose; neoadtnsis, yellow, summer, 4 in., Spaim 

^ Europe, and var. alba-, rtcta-macranlha (syn. P. 

Warrenn), yellow, June to July, 12 to 15 in., rupestris, white, May to July, t a in 
Europe, and var. pygr^a-, Tonguei, terra-cotu, summer, 3 in., hybrid; wma! 
yeUow, summer, 4 to 6 in., Europe, and var. nana, dwarf. 

S**®^*®? Ci^tivated: P. frutUosa, widely distributed throughout 
tt^e^ts ** America, to 4 ft., yellow, summer, many vars., for which see 


^lture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny or shady borders. 

Propagation: By cutties. 

Species Cui.tivated: P. spinosum, red, to 1 ft., branched, S. Europe. 

Gultu^: Soil two parts peat, one part leaf-mould, and little sand 
Sth«"“'' rockeries. Plant. M^arch or April. Water 

Cultum: Compost, two parts sandy loam, half a part «- ach leaf-mnulH 

parts loam, leaf-mould and 
«oap- <*5 > March, cuttings of yoting shoots inserted in wcU-drained pot^ 
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July to Sept., and stored in cold frame or grccnliouse until March, then planted 
outdoors. 

Splc:ic-s Cultivated: P, anzulnta (s>*n. Lobelia lit(oralis), white, summer, i in. 
New Zealand; nummularia (syns. P. begoni/olia^ Lobelia begoni/olia); begonifolia 
(syn. Lobelia begonifolia), blue, summer, Himalaya; Treadwelliiy white, purple 
berries, creeping. New Zealand. 

Prickly Ash, sec Z^nthoxylum americanumx •Heathy see Pornettya; -Pear, sec 
Opunlia; •Phlox, see Cilia calif OTnua\ •Poppy, see Atgemone mexuana; -Thrift, 
sec Acantholimon. 

Primula (Primrose) — Primulaceae, Greenhouse and hardy perennial plants. 
First introduced late sixiccnth century. 

Culture of Greenhouse Species: Sow seeds of P. sinensis and P. obconua from 
April to June, P, mnlacoides }\iuc to July, on surface of compost of two parts leaf- 
mould, one part loam and half a part sand pressed moderately firmly in a shallow 
pan, or 6 in. pot half filled with drainage material, cover seeds thinly with similar 
soil. Place pane of glass over pot and put in temp. 55® to 60'*. Shade from sun 
and keep just moist. Transplant seedlings when large enough to handle 1 in. 
apart in well-drained pots or pans filled with same compost. When leaves of 
seedlings meet each other, place singly in 3 in. pots, keep in same temp, for a week 
then transfer to cold frame. Shade from sun, admit air freely and sprinkle foliage 
in evening. Transfer when well rooted to 5 in. pots hllrd with compost of one 
part fibrous loam, half a part each leaf-mould and decayed cow manure and 
half a part silver sand. Replace in frame, shade from sun, water moderately 
and sprinkle foliage as before. Apply liquid soot and cow or sheep manure twice 
a week when well rooted. Water freely and remove to temp. 50^ to 55® in Sept. 
Admit air freely on fine days. When potting allow base of leaves just to touch 
the compost, pot moderately firmly. Apply artificial manure twice weekly to 
plants established in flowering pots. Temp, for flowering P. sinensis^ 50® to 55®; 
P. obconica and P. malacoides, 45® to 55®. Single-flowered kinds arc best raised 
from seed annually, rejecting old plants after flowering. Sow in June for spring 
flowering. 

Culture op Hardy Species: Soil, open sandy loam containing peat and leaN 
mould. Position, shaded rock gardens, beds or borders. Cool, shady banks and 
glades in rock garden for P.farinosa^ p/frondosa^ P, glutinosay P. Juticu and P . scolka. 
Light, well-drained, peaty loam with plenty of sand and stone chippings in open 
position on sunny banks or crevices of rock garden for P. camiolica, P • Clusiana^ P» 
eottias P. deonim, P, glaucescens, P. hirsute, P. inUgrifolia, P. marginata, P. minitrui^ 
P. Palinuri, P. pedanontanOy P. spectabilisy P. uiscosa and P. IVulfenmna. All require 
abundant moisture. P. Allioniiy P. earnioluoy P. Forrestiiy P. frondosayP. hvsvSOy P. 
marginata, P. AlengU^l^nay P. nutans y P, pedemontanay P. Rtidixy P . Rtxrwx and r. 
Waltonii arc suitable for alpine house. The following species arc suitable lor 
waterside planting: P. alpkola, P. aurantiacay P, Deesiana, P. BulUyanCy P. bumanua, 
P. dentxculalCy P. Florindaty P, helodoxa, P. japonicdy P, mollxSy P. fmlveruUntay P. rosea^ 
P. sikkimensiSy P, VeiUhiiy P, Wallonii. Plant, Sept, to OcL or March to AprU. 
Mulch beds containing choice kinds with decayed manure or compost in 
Lift those used for bedding directly after flowering, divide and replant b in. apart 
each way in shady border until Sept., then replant in beds. 

Pot Culturb: Compost, ttvo parts turfy loam, one part cow manure and leat- 
mould, half a part silver sand. PosiUon, airy frame or cool greenhome in 3 
pots. Pot, Feb. or March. Water moderately m winter, freely other times, 

apply weak liquid manure to plants in flower. 

^Culture op Auricula: Alpine type have blooms one colour, white or ycU^ 
eye, stems smooth and free from powder. Florists’ type stems and bjooms co% errf 
with mealy powder, blooms with more than one colour, and white-, g ^ 
green-edged petals. Properties of Florists’ Auriculas, stem erect, 
iuss wclf above foliage; stalk proportionately long to size of petals; P'P" 

^n to each truss, round; anthers, bold; eye, white, smooth and round; coloun, 
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wcU defined, rich; edges, distincL Compost, two parts turfy loam, one part cow 
manure and Icaf^mould, half a part silver sand. Position, choice kinds in 3 in. 
pots in airy frame or cool greenhouse; others in rich soil in shady borders. Pot 
and plant, Feb. or March. Water those in pots moderately in winter, freely otlicr 
times. Top-dress with rich soil in March plants that were not repotted. Apply 
liquid manxire in weak solution to plants in flower. 

Culture of Primrose and Polyanthus; Soil, ordinary rich, moist. Position, 
partly or wholly shaded beds and borders. Plant, Oct. to Nov., Feb, to March. 
Mulch stirfacc of beds containing choice kinds with rotted manure or compost 
in Feb. Lift those used for bedding directly after flowering, divide and replant 
6 in. apart each way in shady border until Oct. then replant in beds. Polyanthus 
Clarification: Gold-laced, centre and edges of bloom golden; fancy, blooms of 
various hues; hose-in*hose, semi-double, one bloom growing out of another; 
Jack-in-the-Grecn, bloom surrounded by a coUax-like calyx; pantaloon, small, 
curiously coloured blooms. 

Propagation: By seed or division. 

Greenhouse Species Cultivated: fionbundoy yellow, winter and spring o 

in., Himala>-a; ForbtsiU rose or lilac, winter and spring, 12 in.. China; kewensil, 
yellow, winter and spring, 9 to 12 in., hybrid; malacoides, lUac and rose, winter 
and spmig, 12 to in., China, and many vars.; obconica, lilac, winter and 
tfprmg, 6 to 9 m., China, and vars. with white, pink, red and magenta flowers; 
swnru, Chinese Pnmrose *, various, winter and spring, 9 in., China: vniuUlata 
yellow, spring, 1 2 to 15 in., Arabia. * 

Culttvatcd: P. AUionii, pink, spring, 2 in., Maritime Alps; 
alptcola, ycUow, fragrant, 18 to 24 m., summer, Tibet; anisodora, deep purple 
^mmer, 12 to 15 m-, Yunnan; amo^Oy while to rich purple, spring, 0 to 12 in. 
Caucasus; red^h-orange, summer, 9 to 12 in*, China; Auricula. 

vanous, spiyig, 6 to 8 m., ^ps; auriadaia, red-purple, summer, 9 to la in., Asia 


far^sa, ‘ Bird's^e Primr'i^ '/rose, spring, 4 

yelW, summer, 24 in., Tibet; ForTtuU, yeUow, si^cr! la in 

ti; ■“ ‘!"P -""'F. 9 in.: 


^ mugnjolia, reddish-lUac, spring, 3 in. AJus- 


ScoUand; deep 

3d7 
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12 in., Yunnan; sibinca. Ii)ac, summer, 12 in., A^ia to N. Europe; 
5 r// various, suintner, 12 in., Japan: stkkimrruis, yellow, summer, 12 in. 

SikKiin: sinopi/Tpujfa. suiiuiier, 12 10 15 in., Yunnan; Smiihiofui, yellow, summer 
18 in., HinuUaya; sf^^abUis^ rosr pink, spring, 4 in., Alps; spha^ocfphala, deep 
purple, summer, 9 to 12 in., C^hina; VetUhii, rnse-purple. early summer, 9 to 
12 in., China; t^ru (svn. P olftrtfidlis), ' Cowslip yellow, spring, 6 to 9 in., 
Britain: viscosa^ pink, fraerant. sprinc. ^ in., .Alps; lulsarvt (syn. P, a^aulis)^ 
* Primrose yellow, spring, 4 to 6 in., Briiain; violet, spring, Tibet; 

H'i/jonii, purple, summer. 12 to 15 in.. Yunnan; H’inKrt^ lavender, winter, 3 to 
6 in.. Himalaya; ii'ul/entana^ purple, spring, 4 in., E. Alps: yar^ongensis, white 
to deep mauve, summer. 9 to 12 in.. China. There arc many beautiful hybrids. 

Prince of Wales’s Feather Fern, see l^ptopteris supffbd. 

Prince’s Feather, sec Afnaranthus hybr^dm var. hypochnudriaais. 

Prinsepia — Rosacffu. Hardy deciduous flowering shrubs armed with spines. 
First introduced carlv twentieth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary loamy. Posidon, open shrubberies or borders. Plant, 
Nov. to Feb. 

Propagation: By seeds straiifled and sown the following March or April in 
drills in the open; cuttings of young wood in gcrttlc bottom beat; lavcring in 
spring. 

SRECtES Cultivated: P. sinenaii (snti. Phagiospermum stneme). vellow, Feb. to 
March, 3 to 6 ft., Manchuria: uniflora^ white, March, 3 to 4 ft,. N.W. China. 

Prionium (Palmiet) — Juncaceof. Stove aquatic with ornamental leaves resem* 
bling those of a pineapple, grassy inflorescence. 

Culture: Soil, rich loam with a little bonemeal or rotted manure. Position, 
indoor tank or in pot standing in vessel of water. Temp., 60® or more. 
Propagation: Division of the runners spring or summer. 

Species Cultivated: P. Palmixa (syn. P. serratum), white and green, 3 to 4 ft , 
Aug., S. Africa, Australia. 

Pritchardia, see Eupritchardia. 

Privet, see Ligustrum. 

Proboscidea — Marlymia^e<u. Half-hardy annuals. Fruit edible and used for 
making pickles. First Introduced early eighteenth ceniurv'. 

Pot Culture: Compost, equal parts loam, leaf-mould, decayed manure and 
sand. Sow seeds 1 in. deep singly in 2 in. pots and place in temp, of 60®, Feb. or 
March. Transfer to 5 in. pots in April or May; to 6 or 7 in. pots in June. Pot 
firmly. Position, light, sunny greenhouse or window. Water moderately at first, 
freely when in full growth. Apply weak stimulants occasionally to healthy plants 
in flower. Temp., Feb. to May 60®, aftcr\vards 55®. 1, j • ^ 

Outdoor Culture: Soil, ordinary rich. Position, sunny, well drained, 
sheltered beds or borders. Sow seeds 1 in. deep singly in 3 in. pots, or 3 in. apart 
in shallow boxes of light soil in temp, of 60® in Feb. or March, iraiuplanting 
seedlings 8 to 12 in. apart early in June. Mulch writh refuse or decayed manure 
after planting. Water in dry weather. 

Species Cultivated; P. fragrans^ ‘ Unicom Plant crimson-purple, summer, 
2 ft., Mexico. 

Promenaea — Orchidauae. A small genus of pretty* dwarf-growing epiphytes. At 
one time included in Zygopetalum. Habit similar in all, pseudo-bulbs small, 
clustered. Flowers comparatively large, usually one, sometimes two, freely pro- 
duced on short, usually lateral, scapes, from pseudo-bulb bases. 

Culture: Compost, as for Odontoglossums, in summer they enjoy me same 
temp, and atmosphere as Odontoglossums, but in winter should be inlrequcnUy 
watered and the temp, should not fall below 50® at night. are preferable 

to pots and a position near tlie glass given, shading is required m summer. 
Propagation; By division of plants in late spring* 
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Species Cultivated: P. guttaia, yellow, dotted purple, purplish on base of lip, 
Brazil; lentiginouL, greenish-white, spotted purple lip with three teeth on crest, 
autumn, Brazil; Rollisonii (syn. MaxUlaria RoUisonii), yellow, lip paler, thickly 
red-spotted, summer, Brazil; slapelioiJes, greenish-white, thickly spotted purple- 
brown. mid-lobe of lip purplish, summer, autumn, Brazil; xanChina (syns. P. 
eilrina, ^gofutalum xanlhinum), golden yellow or lighter, summer, Brazil. 

Prophet Flower, see Arruhia echioidos. 

Proserpinaca (Mermaid Viced)— Hatoragidaeeiu. Hardy oxygenating aquarica 
for pool or cold water aquariums. Ornamental foli^e — floating leaves differ 
from submerged. First introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Plant in pots and lower into water or weight each piece separately 
with small pieces of lead. Soil, sandy loam. Plant, spring. 

Propagation: Soft cuttings in shallow bowls of loam covered with z in of 
water, or by division. 

Species Cultivated; P. palustrii, green and white. July, N. America. 

Prostantbera— LflAwtae, Greenhouse flowering evergreen shrubs. First intro- 
duced early mneieenth ceatury. 

• ^“po*** “ikL Position, large well-drained pots 

m unheat^ gr«nhouse. Water freely during summer, moderately in spring ^d 
autu^ htde in winter. Pot, Sept, to Oct. or April to May. P. ^d 

P. roiu^tfolta may ^ grown in favoured districts out of doors when given the 
protection of a south wall, ^ ^ 

Propagation: By cuttings of young growth in sandy sofl under bell-glass with 
gentle bottom heat. ® ^ 

Specie Cultivated: P. Uuianthns, white, tinged red, June, 3 to 6 ft., Australia* 
BKva. white, May, 3 to 6 ft.. Aus.ralia; rotundi/olia, purple, May to June, 3 ft.! 
Australia; Subm, lavender, March or April, 5 to 8 fu, AustraUa, Tasmania? 

GrMnhouM evergreen shrubs; flowers enclosed in coloured 
br^tj. First introduced oud-aghteenth century. 

Compost, two parts light, weH-decayed, turfy loam, one part equal 
proporuom sJver mnd, charTOal. broken pots, freestone and peatT Position, light! 

to sunshine. Pot, March. Drain pots one-third of 
^pih wiA broken potsherds. Poi firiiUy. Water moderately ^arch to Sept 

rwired. Keep plants u sunny position outdoon during June, July and Aue 
T^p., Sept, to March 40 to 50*. Wch to June 55* to 6^r ^ 

By cuttings of Arm shoots cut off close to a joint, pared quite 
ixnooth, inserted thinly in small pots half filled with drainage, atid renSndcr^%riS 

^ iD cool part of greenhou« in lu^r 

whire Aue PUT^le. spring. 18 in.. S. Africa; ^oidos. 

ui" grand, r^ps, bracts red to purplish, beard white! 

I. to 5 fL, S. Africa; longt/Una, pink, early spring, 6 f^ 

** herbaceous perennials. 

light, nch. Position, border or rockery. Plant Oct 

weather. Mulch with decayed manure m March. 

slivision of roots, Oct., Nov. or March. 
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added a generous supply of lime, preferably mortar rubble. Position, south or 
south-west walls fully exposed to sun. Height of wall, 12 to 14 ft. Plant, Oct. to 
Feb. Distances for planting. 15 ft. DcpUi of soil above roots, 4 to 6 in. Prune 
Jan. or Feb. Spray with Bordeaux mixture or colloidal copper after pruning as 
a preventive of peach leaf curl. Fruit borne on shoots of previous year's growth. 
Do not shorten die latter unless very strong. Always cut back if possible to a triple 
bud. Train previous year’s shoots 2 to 3 in. apart all over tree. Remove shoots 
annually that have borne fruit to make room for new ones. Fruit buds, conical, 
downy. Wood buds, pointed, narrow. Disbud, i.c. rub off young shoots, April, 
May and June, removing Uiosc growing out of front and back of branches, leaving 
one as replacement at base, one central and one extension shoot. Train young 
shoots to the wall when 3 to 6 in. long. Protect blossoms from frost by covering 
of tiffany or hessian in Feb. and March. Ensure pollination of llowcrs when 
open by dusting with a rabbit's tail each day for ten days. Thin fruit, when size 
of a hazel-nut, to 3 or 4 in. apart; again, when size of a walnut, to 10 to 12 in. 
apart. Average number of fruit for a full-grown tree to carry, about 240. Mulch 
established fruiting trees with decayed manure in Mar<^ or April. Apply 
stimulants occasionally April to Aug. Vars. recommended — Peach: Hales Early, 
Peregrine, Bcllegarde. Nectarine: Early Rivers, Lord Napier, Pineapple. 

(6) In the open outdoors. May be grown successfully as bush or standard in 
the open in warmer gardens which do not lie in frost pockets. Plant 20 ft. apart 
and ^ter shape of tree is formed, little pruning required, but always cut out dead 
wood. Heavy crops easily grown in this manner. 

(<r) Under Glass. I he border should be about 10 ft. wide and soil dug out 
about 2 ft. 9 in. deep. Unless natural gravel subsoil, bottom must be concreted 
and drained. When planting young trees, first restrict border to about 5 ft., 
building a temporary turf wall to retain soil. Compost, fairly heavy loam best, 
chopped with a spade, with one barrow-load mortar rubble to each ton of soil, 
and a light dusting of \ in. bones. Enlarge to 8 ft. wide in third season. Once 
trees arc establish^ never allow border to become dry. Water well about once 
weekly and syringe the foliage twice daily. When carrying heavy crops manure 
water may be applied. Thin fruit as recommended for outdoor crops in two 
operations, leaving finally one fruit per sq. ft. of glass. The following temps, 
should be followed as chicly as possible. Starting, 45® to 50®; flowering, 50® to 
55®; first swelling, 55® to 60®; stoning, 60® to 65®; second swelling, 65® to 70®; 
ripening, 70® to 75®. These figures are for day, and may be dropped by 5® for 
night. Fire heat rarely needed before flowering. Do not syringe during flowering 
period, pollinate the flowers daily with rabbit's tail, or tap branches of free setters. 
After fruit is gathered, syringe freely to retain foliage as long as po^iblc. When 
leaves have dropped, pruning should be done; this is simplified if disbudding has 
been properly done. Both operations as for outdoor trees. Discontinue fire heat 
after leai-fall and if growth w^as unsatisfactory, top-dress the border. Following 
vars. recommended — Peaches: early, Alexander and Hales Early; mid-season, 
Noblesse and Bellcgardc; late, Barrington and Sea Eagle. Nectarines: early, 
Early Rivers and Lord Napier; mid-season, Humboldt and Pineapple; 
Milton and Victoria. Note: It is strongly recommended that all peaches and 
nectarines indoors and outdoors should be sprayed every year whilst dormant 
(Dec. to Jan.) with tar oil wash (i pint to at gall, water) against Ical-curl, 

greenfly and scale insects. ^ 1 j ^ 

Propagation: By budding. The St. Julien plum Is often recommended as 
suitable rootstock for heavy soils and the almond for light. Peach seedlings may 


also be used. ^ . • n 

Culture op Myrobalan Plum: Used chiefly for hedges; oc^sionally as a 

stock for plums. Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny. Plant, Oct. to Feb. Distan^ 
apart to plant, 6 in. Plant out when two years old. Irim mto shape, June 0 
July. Makes an impenetrable hedge. 

Culture op Portugal and Cherry Laurels: Soil, good ordinary. 
mixed shrubberies or hedges for cherry laurel; lawns or shrubberies tor Portugal 
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laurel. Plant, Sept, to Oct. or in May. Prune in April, merely shortening 
straggly growths. 

Hedge Culture of Ckerrv Laurel: Trench site 3 ft. wide and 2 ft. deep, 
mixing plenty of rotted manure with soil. Plant, 12 to 24 in. apart. Prune in 
April. 

Culture of Flosverino Species: Soil, ordinary. The majority of prunus svill 
grow more satisraciorily if provided with lime. Position, well-drained, sunny 
borders or shrubberies; almonds good town trees. Plant, Oct. to Feb. Prune 
only to cut away dead wood, or to shorten straggly growths after flowering. 

Pot Culture op P. triloda: Compost, two parts sandy loam, one part leaf- 
mould, half a pan silver sand. Position, cold greenlu^usc, Jan. to June; outdoors, 
poU plunged to rim in garden soil, June to Nov.; sheltered corner or pit, Nov. 
to Jan. Pot, Nov. Repot annually. Water freely March 10 Oct., moderately 
afterwards. Apply stimulanU occasionally April to Sept. Temp, for forcing, 55® 
to 65^. Prune severely after flowering. 

Propagation: Cherry by budding in July or Aug. on the Mahalcb cherry for 
dwarfs, or seedling cherry for standards; plums by budding in July or Aug. on 
the BiusscI, Pershorc, Common Plum, Myrobalan, St. Julien, Brompion and 
Common Mussel; damsons by seed; almonds by budding on seedling plums; 
other species by budding on the Myrobalan plum; laurels and Myrobalan plum 
by filings inserted in sheltered border or cold frame in autumn; flowering 
species by cuttings of half-ripcncd wood taken with a heel in July and Aug. and 
struck in sandy soil under bell-glass in gentle bottom heat. All kinds by seeds to 
produce new vars. 

Ornamental Species and Vars. Cultivated: For the sake of simplicity these 
are dealt with in their separate sections. 

Species op Almonds and Peaches: P. Amygdalus, ' Almond pale pink, March, 
April, ao to 30 ft., S. Europe and Algeria, with vars. Pollardii larxe flowered, 
fine form, edible fruits, amara, ' Bitter Almond *, dulcis, ‘ Sweet Almond ’, and 
Wula weeping; Dai-idiana, white, Jan. to March, 20 to 30 ft., China: Persua, 
Peach , pale pink, April, 20 to 30 ft., China, not as freely grown as double* 
D » 'v” plena, carmine, /lore atbo, and pUrut, double while: 

fine hybrid between almond and peach, large, bright pink flowers, 
March, April, 25 ft.; tenella (syn. P. norm), ‘ Dwarf Russian Almond rosy red. 
April, 3 to 5 ft., S. Ru^ia and S.E. Europe, with vars. alba, white, and GessUriana. 
i?*^**^ (generally as double form, P. triloba multiplex), fine shrub. 

Apnl, prune hard after flowering, usefid as small standard, t2 ft., 

Species of CHERar^: P. av^, ‘ Gcan ' or ‘ Mazzard *, white. April. 30 to 

Wu/o; weeping; 

Double Wdd Dwarf Che^ May, white, 10 to 20 ft.,Europe, var. flS 

“5 to 30 ft., Cent. China, with var. semiplau!, 
® flowers, a better form; incisa, white, March, AprU, 6 to 15 ft.! 
pruning, Japan; japonua, white to pale pink, April, 4 ft. 
Cimt. China, with var. /lore plena, double, much forced by florists, and a Rood 

S*- Lucie Cherry’, white, in clusters, very fragr^ 

?T. 1° Europe, with vars. m«>7utr(«a,^warH and 

Wiiffl, beautiful semi-wceping form; Sargentii, rose pink, April, 2o to ^ ft 

floured spring and autumn foUage, Japan; serrulaba, ‘ japJne^e Cher 4 ^- fo 

aSi^STiS^J’’ « " ^ grown tu stand^ds, making trees 15*^10 30 ft., R^ckng 

‘fIrcSo^I^’i H seim-double, pink, very erect ha^ 

\ ' j Vcitch ), double, deep pink, spreading habit: •Hokusai* 
(rvseo pUno), semi-double, oalc Dink: * Kiku RhiA^ tar 


® 1. ?r upngni naou; ’ Miyako Uon^ides op 

■mgfo. -quick-growing, upright habit; ‘ Ukoo ’ s?iii’-d^!crpS 
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^Iphur. sparse habit, and ‘ Yosluno pink in bud to white, very free March 
April, wuh var. pauhday beautiful weeping form; subhirUUa^ ‘ Spring Cherry * or 

Higan Sakura , very free and beautiful, pale pink, April, 20 to 30 ft lapan 
Wit vars (ucffidens, upright habit, autumnaJis, Nov. to Dec. flowering/ Wu/a* 
^ Weeping Rose-bud (Jierry and peruiula rubra, similar, red flowered; tomeniosa 

I ^ March, Aprd, 4 to 6 ft., pnine after flowering N 

and \V. China. 

SHF.riEs OF Pn'Ms: F. cfTdsifera, ‘ Cherry Plum *, • Myrobalan \ white, Feb. to 
March, 15 to 25 ft., W. A«ia, Caucasus, with var. atropurpurta (syn. var. Pissardii) 
popular tree, pink, March, brownish-clarcl foliage; UUinann, similar but le» 
strong and double flowered; ni^rd, best form, deeper-coloured flowers and 
foliage; itisititia, ‘ Bullace *, to 20 ft., Europe, including Britain; spinesaj ‘ Sloe * 

Blackthorn \ March, white, 8 to 15 ft., Europe, including Britain. ^ 

Species of ^ricots: P. Anneniaca, ‘ Apricot white or pale pink, March, to 
20 ft., N. China, with ornamental var. Ansu, double, deeper pink; dasyfarpa^ 
‘ Black Apricot \ probably livbrid between plum and apricot, white to pale pink, 
March, April, 20 to 25 ft., Japan, with vars. alba^ white, alba pUna^ double white, 
and penduloy weeping. 

Spp. ::i£s op Bird (Cherries: P. carnuta, ‘ Himalayan Bird Cherry *, white, May, 
40 to 50 ft., Himalaya; Virginianay ‘ Western Choke Cherry white, May, 
purple fruits, 20 to 30 ft.. Western N. America; PaduSy ‘ Bird Cherry good 
woodland tree, white, fragrant, May, 30 to 50 ft., N. Europe, including Britain, 
N, Asia to Japan, with vars. which arc superior garden forms, as commutatCy early 
flowering, pUrta, good semi -double form, and WaUreriy probably best form, single; 
serotwa, ‘ Black Cherry * or ^ Rum Cherry *, white, May, black fruits, bright 
leaves, 30 to 60 ft., N. America. 

Species of Cherry Laurels (these are all evergreen): P. LaurocerasuSy ‘ Cherry 
Laurel quick-growing tree for screening or shelter in shady places, making 
handsome hedge or single specimen, dull white flowers, fruit black, to 20 ft. high, 
more in width, E. Europe and Asia Minor, with numerous vars., caucasiccy line 
large-leaved form, magnoliaf/rflujy leaves up to 12 in. long, Afischiana (dwarf form), 
rotundifolicy good for hedging, schipkaensisy pyramidal habit, very hardy, and 
ZobelianOy dwarf spreading, hardy; lusitanuay * Portugal Laurel \ hardy, useful 
for hedging, while, June, 10 to 25 ft., Spain and Portugal, with vars. a^oruQy large- 
leaved, rnyriijoluiy dense form, and varugatay leaves margined silver. 

Paeudocyti SUB— Cri/nyrru^. Rather tender flowering shrubs. First introduced 
mid-cightcenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary light. Position, sheltered and rather dry border for 
P. inUgri/oliuSy sunny position in rock garden for P, spinosas. Plant, Oct. to Nov. 

Propagation: By cuttings of half-ripened wood in sandy soil under bell-glass 
in gentle bottom heat from June to Aug. 

Species Cultivated: P. inUgri/olius (syn. Vella Pseudoiytisus)y * Cress Rocket*, 
rather tender, yellow and purple, May to July, i to 2 ft., evergreen, Cent. Spain; 
^inosus (syn. Vella sptnosa), yellow and brown, June, 1 ft., deciduous, spiny, 
Spain. 

Pseudolarix (Golden Larch) — Pinaceae. Hardy deciduous coniferous tree. 

First introduced mid-nineteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, gravel or stony. Position, as specimens in open places or on 
lawns. Plant in autumn. 

Propagation: By seeds sotvn i in. deep in beds in the open during March, 
transplanting seedlings when two years old. 

Species Cultivated: P. amabilu (s>'n. P. Fortwui and JLarix Kaemp/eTi)y 100 to 
130 ft., foliage turns rich yellow in autumn, China. 

Pseudopanax — Araliaceae. Greenhouse evergreen shrubs or small trees. First 
introduced mid-nineteenth century. , 

Culturb: Compost, equal parts loam, peat or leaf-mould, charcoal and sanOi 
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Pot, Feb. to March. Water freely March to Oct., moderately afterwards. 
Temp., March to Sept. 55® to 60°, Sept, to March 45® to 55®. 

Propagation: By cuttings of young shoots; inserting portions of roots in light 
soil in temp. 80° in April. 

Species Cultivated: P. chaihamUum, ‘ Hoho ’, ao ft.. New Zealand; crassi- 
folium, 5 to 10 ft., New Zealand, and vars. Abelii, Baueri, Kni^htiifotium, trifolium-, 
discolor, 15 ft., New Zealand; ferox, green, 5 to 10 ft.. New' Zealand; Lessonii 
(syn. Panax iMsonii), ‘ Houmapara ’ or ‘ Houpara ’, to 1 5 ft., New Zealand. 

Pseadosasa— Shrubs with creeping rootstocks. Formerly included 
in Arundinaria and Sasa. 

Culture: Soil, good, not too heavy and of reasonable depth. Position, must 
be sheltered from cold winds and dry root conditions are disliked. 

Propagation: By division in April and May. 

Species Cultivated: P. japonica (syn. Bambusa Alctake), 10 ft., hardy, finely 
toothed leaves, shining above, glaucous beneath, Japan. 

Pseudotsoga (Douglas Fir) — Pinacecu. Hardy evergreen coniferous tree. First 
introduced early nineteenth century. 

CuLTui^: Good deep loam. Position, as specimens in open places or on 
lawns. Thnves in districts where there b an abundant rainfall. 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in beds in the open during March 
transplaotmg seedlings when two years old. * 

Speces Cultivated: P. taxifolia (syn. P. Douglcuii), 200 to 250 ft., Western N. 
^cnca, and vars. glaucc^ ‘ Colorado Douglas Fir leaves glaucous pendula, 
branches pendulous, and Frttniy leaves short and broad. 


Vsi^vxa— Myrtauae. Stove evergreen flowering shrubs. Fruit (berries), yellow 

or claret-coloured, round or pear-shaped, aromatic, edible. First introduc^ late 
seventeenth century. 

Culture: Compewt, two parts fibrous sandy loam, one part equal proportions 

Position, weU-drained pots, tubs or beds with 
shoots trained to back walls of stove, warm greenhouse or vinery. Pot or plant 

I annually, Feb. Water freely April to Oct., 

I March, until fruit begins to ripen, then 

ket^ lohage d^. Apply weak stimulants occasionally aAer berries form until 

PrXT 75 ». Oct. il March 55“ to 60“ 

1®^ cuttings of firm young shoots, 2 to 3 in. long, inserted in 
sand under^Il-glass In temp. 75® to 80®, spring or summef. ^ “““tea m 

u’ CatlUianum, * Strawberry Guava white, June, 15 to 

to .globose, BrazU; Cuajaca, ‘ Common 
TroV globose, pyriform or ovoid. 


Pea)— Greenhouse evergreen flowering scented 
introduced late seventeenth century. ® 

parts fibrous loam, peat and silver sand. Position 
WMeEfr^^rr fcb. or March. Prune into shape, Feb! 

No SmnS Sept., moderately aAerwards. Good drainage Sscntial. 

MaSr^^^So®. > 55“ to 65 ®. Sept. To 

fill2T^Vh*r®”* cuttirigs of firm shoots, 2 to 3 in. long, inserted in pots half 

sahd, placed under bdl. 

gl^ m shady part of greenhouse. May or June. 

Cul^ato: P. acuUala, blue and white, summer, 3 ft., S Africa- 

-<* »..c; 
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Culture: Compost, two parts fibrous peal, one part fibrous loam, one part 
silver sand. Position, shadv pan of ^tovc whilst growing; light one when ai rest. 
Pot, Feb. or March. Prune into shape. Feb. Water freely March to Sept., 
moderately afterwards. Ssniige morning and evening in spring and summer! 
Apply weak liquid manure once a week to healthy plants in flower. Temp. 
March to Sept. 75® to 83^, Sept, to March 55® to 65®. ’ 

Propagation; By cuttings in sandy peat under belUglass in temp, of 75® to 
85® in spring. 

Species Cultivated: P. cap^nsis, yellow^ spring, 3 to 4 ft., S, Africa; jasmini^ 
flora {syn. Gloria ta JasminiJIora)^ snow-white, summer, 3 ft., Brazil. 

Ptelea — Rulaceae. Hardy deciduous (lowering tree with clm-likc fruits. First 
introduced early eighteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary, well drained. Position, open shrubberies, plantanons 
or woods. Plant, Nov. to Feb. 

Propagation: Bv seeds sown i in. deep in sunny position outdoors in March 
or April; layering shoots in spring. 

Species Cultivated: P, tn/ohaia^ ‘ Hop Tree * Wafer Ash green, June to 
July, 15 to 20 ft., N. America, var. aurea^ young leaves golden. 

Pteretis (Ostrich Fern)— Pol}po//iaceae, Large hardy deciduous fern. 

OtrTDOOR Culture: Soil, two parts good loam, one part Icaf^mould. Positioo, 
semi-shaded, cool, moist border or margin of pond. Plant. April. 

Pot Culture: Compost, two pans hbrous loam, one pari leal-mould, one part 
sand. Position, well-drained pots in shady, cold frame or greenhouse. Pot, 
March or April. Water copiously April to Sept., moderately Sept, to Nov., keep 
nearly dry Nov, to March. Repot annually. 

Propagation : By spores gathered just before the cases burst and sown on surface 
of well-drained pan of sandy peat and leaf-mould, cover with glass and keep 
moderately moist in a shady position in cold frame or grceniiouse; division of 
plants March or April. 

Species Cultivated: P. SiruthiopUru (syn. MatUuccia Struthiopttris)^ 3 5 

Europe. 

Pteridium (Bracken) — Poljfpodiac<a€. Hardy ferns useful as background in rock 
gardens, etc. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, shady borders or woods. Plant, April. 
Propagation: By division; spores. 

Species Cultivated; P. aquHxnum (syn. Pteris aquUina)y fronds to 4 ft. long and 
3 ft. wide, cosmopolitan, and vars. Icnguinosxwt and latiusculum, 

Pteris (Brake) — Polypodiaceoi. Large genus of mostly tropical ferns. The hardy 
species formerly included here will be found under Pteridium. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts loam, leaf-mould, peat and sand. Position, 
pots, beds or rockery in shady part of house. Pot, March or April. Water 
March to Oct., moderately other times. Temp., March to Sept. 53® to 65 » 
Sept, to March 50® to 55®. 

Propagation: By spores sown on fine sandy peat in well-drained pans in temp. 
80® any time; dwarf species by division of plants, Oct. or April. 

Species Cultivated: P . cretUay fronds to 1 ft. long, Tropics and Subtropi^ 
and numerous vars.; tnsif omits ^ slender fertile fronds to 20 in., sterile fron 
shorter, E. Asia, Malaya, Australia, var. Vicloruiey segments banded with while, 
soTulata (syn. P. multifida)^ slender fronds to li ft. long, China, JapM, there arc 
many crested and other vars.; tremuia^ ‘ Australian Brake fronds bnght gr 
to 3 ft. long, New Zealand, Australia. 

Pteridophyllum — Papovaaua^^ Hardy herbaceous rock garden , 

Culture: Cool, well-drained loam. Position, north aspect or half-shade. 
Propagation: By division of old clumps when growth starts in spring. 

Species Cultivated: P. racomosum, white, July, 6 to 9 in., Japan- 
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Pt€rocarya (Wing Nut) — Juglojida^eae, Hardy deciduous fast-growing trees 
resembling walnuts* Handsome, pinnate foliage. First introduced early nine* 
tcenth century- 

CuLTURs: Soil, deep loam. Position, as specimens in open places or on lawns. 
Require abundant moisture. Plant, Nov. to Feb. Young plants liable to damage 
by late spring frosts. 

Propagation; By seeds in open light soil during March; suckers in autumn. 
Species Cultivated: fraxinifolia (syn. P. caucasica)^ 50 to 100 ft., Caucasus; 

hupHensis^ 60 to 80 ft., W. China; Rikdcriana^ 40 ft., hybrid; rhoifolia^ ‘Japanese 
Wing Nut 50 to 100 ft., Japan. 

Pterocephalu — Dipsactae. Annual and perennial herbs. Sometimes included 
in Scabiosa. 

Culture: As Scabiosa. 

Propagation: As Scabiosa. 

Species Cultivated: P, parnassi (syn. Scabiosa purocephaJa)^ purplish^pink, July, 
in composite heads, spreading, deep-rooted. 

Ptychosperma — Palrruu. Stove palm with feather-shaped, green, very graceful 
leaves. First introduced mid-ninetcenth century. 

Ci^ture; Compost, equal parts loam and leaf-mould, half a part silver sand. 
Position, shady part of stove, warm greenhouse or conservatory; pots or tubs 
Pot, Feb. or M^ch. Water copiously March to Sept., moderately afterwards, 
oyringe freely daily March to Oct. Shade from sun. Top-dress large plants 
occasionally with layer of cow manure. Apply stimulants occasionally April to 
Sept. Temp., March to Oct. 60^ to 75^, Oct. to March 55® to 60^. 

Propaga^on: By seeds sown * in. deep in light, rich soil in temp. 80® to Qo^ 
Feb., March or April. ^ * 

Spec^ Cultivated: P. tUgans^ ‘ Australian Feather Palm 10 to ao it. 
/»u$traiia. 


Pudding: Pipe Tree, see Cassia Fistula. 

Pt^onYia (Lung-wort)— Hardy herbaceous herbs. Ornamental 
loi^e. Lcava, lance-shaped, green, sometimes spotted with white. 

partially shaded rockeries or borders. 

^ ^ ’ March or Aprd. Lift and replant in fresh soU every four or 

®ve yeans. 

doTw'* f “ ordinary soil in shady position out- 

doors, March or Apnl; division of roots, Oct. or March. 

Europe; asigusti. 

Pnlsatilla, sec Anemone. 

*^cn. WelJ-dramed pots and firm potting essential. Water frM-Iv . 

IS; 

^ March 40* to 50*, March to July ss* to ^ ^ 

^^oraoation: By seeds sown on stuface of shallow well-dram^ nan 
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April, I ft., Australia; rosea, pink, spring, i ft., Australia; siricta, ydlow, sprine 
3 It., Australia; villosa, yrilow, spring, 3 ft., Austrialia. 

Pummelp, see Citrus maxwut. 

Pumpkin, sec Cucurbxia moschata, 

Punch-and^Judy Orchid, see Gongora. 

Punica — Punicacrae. Slightly lender deciduous small tree, ornamental flowers 
seldom producing fruit. Firsi introduced mid-sixieenlli century. ’ 

Culture: SoU, ordinar>\ well drained. Position, full sun, warmest areas, 
sheltered position in open, elsewhere wall protection essential. ’ 

Propagation: By seed* sown i in. d<*e|> in welhdrained pots in gentle heat, 
March; cuttings halAripened wood, end Julv. 

Species Cultivated: P. Granatum, * Pomegranate reddish-scarlet, June to 
Sept., 15 to 25 ft., Persia and Afghanistan, and vars. albescens^ while, Le^rfUH^ 
double, striped red and yellow, and nenn, dwarf, 3 lo 4 ft., grown in grccniiouses. 

Purple Rock Cress, see Auhrieta: •Wreath, sec Pfir^a volubitxs. 

Purslane^ sec Portulaca; Rock-, see Calan/irinia umbetlata. 

Puschkinia (Striped Squill)— Li/wcw. Hardy bulbous flowering plants. Pint 
introduced early nineteenth century . 

Culture: Soil, ordinary light, sandy. Position, sunny, well-drained border or 
rockery. Plant bulbs 4 in. deep, t in. apart, Oct. or Nov. Protect immediately 
after planting with covering i in. deep of coconut-fibre refuse or decayed manure. 
After flowering remove protective material, fully exposing surface to sun to ripen 
bulbs. Lift and replant every two or three years. 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in shallow, well-drained pans filled 
with light, sandy soil in Aug. or Sept., placed in cold frame; offsets, removed 
and planted as advised for c^lcl bulbs, Oct. or Nov. 

Species Cultivated: P. scilloidrs^ white, striped with blue, spring, 4 in., Asia 
Minor, vars. compactc, dwarf, and a/62, all white. 

Pussy Paws, see Spraguea muliireps. 

Putoria — Rubia^^o/. Slightly tender dwarf shrubby plants. 

Culture: Warm, deep, sandy loam and a sheltered, sunny position. A good 
plant for a warm wall. 

Propagation: By seeds; cuttings of ripened growths in late summer. 

Species Cultivated: P. caiabrka, red, summer, 9 in., Mcdit. Regions. 

Pycnostaebys— La6talar. Greenhouse perennial. 

Culture: Soil, loam, leaf-mould and sand. Position, well-drained pots in 
sunny greenhouse. Water freely during the growing season, sparingly other 
times. Temp., Sept, to March 45® to 55®, March to Sept. 60® to 65®. ^ 

Propagation: By cuttings in sandy peat in warm propagating frame; seeds 10 
a temp, of 65® in spring. ^ r 

Species Cultivated: P, Daweiy blue, winter, 4 to 6 ft., Uganda; urltajoimf 
blue, winter, 3 ft., Trop. Africa. 

Pygoiy Sunflower, see Actineo grandijlord. 

Pyracantha (Firethom) — Roscueae, Hardy and slightly tender evergreen 

flow'ering and berried shrubs. First introduced early seventeenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary, well drained. Position, full sun or partial 
May be trained as wall climbers or as hedges, or will make spreading 
specimens. Excellent for screening. Resent transplanting. Plant, Sept, to Uc 
and April to May. Prune or trim where necessary in March. 

Propagation: By seeds in boxes of sandy soil in cool greenhouse or 
during Feb. or March; cuttings of nearly ripened young growth m sandy soil in 

frame during Aug. or Sept. . e. 

Species Cultivated: P. engustifolia, white. May to June, 10 to 12 it., o g 
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yellow berries, requires some protecUon, VV. China; atalaniioidts (syn. P. dis 
tailor) ^ white. May to June, lo to 20 ft-, vigorous, hardy, scarlet berries, persisting* 
China; coccirua (syn. Cratcegus Pyracaniha)^ white, June, xo to 15 ft., coral berries, 
S. Europe and Asia Minor, and its belter known var. Lalandiiy more vigorous, 
orangc^red berries; cTenato-serrala^ white. May to June, berries coraUred, persist- 
ing, 10 to 15 ft., Cent, and W. China; crenulatay * Nepalese White Thom % 
white, May, 10 to 15 ft., requires wall protection, orange-yellow berries, Hima- 
laya, and var. Rogersiana^ superior to the type, hardy, glossy foliage, creamy 
while. May, fruits reddish -orange to yellow. 

Pyrenean Meadow Saffron, see Mcrcndera* 

Pyrethruxn^ see Chxysanlhtmum cocciruxen. 

Pyfola — Ericactai. Hardy perennial herbs. 

Culture: Soil, equal parts peat, Icaftmould and sandy loam. Position, mobt, 
partially shady borders or rockeries. Plant, March or April. Water freely in dry 
weather. Lift, divide and replant only when overgrown. 

Propaoatxon: By seeds sown thinly and slightly covered with very fine sandy 
peal in position where intended to grow, March or April; division of roots, April. 

Species Cultxvatbd: P. eUiptUa^ white, summer, 6 in., N. America; ptedia^ 
white, summer, 6 in., Siberia; roUmdi/olia, white, June, 6 to g in., Europe, and 
var. incamaia, pink, N. America. 

P>Yostegia — Bignoniau^u. Greenhouse climbing plants. First introduced early 
nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, ^o parts fibrous loam, one part peat arKi silver sand. 

Feb. to April. Position, sunny greenhouse in well-drained border or bed, 
also large tubs. Prune away weak shoots and shorten by two-thirds strong shoots 
m February. Water freely March to Nov., slightly at other times. TcniD.. 
Oct. to Mar. 55^ to 60^, March to Oct. 60^ to 70^. 

Propagation: By cuttings of young shoots, 3 in. long, inserted in well-drained 
pots of sandy soil in temp. 65® to 70® in April. 

Spe(^ <^tivatbd; P. igma (syn. P. venusta)^ orange- red, autumn, 20 ft. or 
more, Brazil. 


Pynhocactus— Greenhouse succulent plants, sometimes listed as 
Echinocactus. 

Culture: As Echinocactus. 

Propagation: As Echinocactus 

Spbctes Cultivated: P. catUUrius^ yellowbh-red, nearly globose, summer, Chile. 

Pyros (Pear)— Hardy, deciduous, fruit-bearing and flowering trees 
leaves usually turn red in autumn. ® ' 

Culture op Pea^: Soil, well drained and well supplied with humus to im- 
prove moisture-holding capacity. Position for cordon and horizontally- trained 
trees, south, west or wt wails or fences. North walk for quick-ripening vare • 
J f pyrami<b and bushes. Plant, autumn or spring. CuN 
^ advised for the apple (Malus). Potash is not so necessary for pears. 

for standards; quince for pyirunids, bush« and 

‘ bushes, some incompatible 

double-work^. Ma^g Qumce B is similar to A. With Mailing 
Q}mce C the mature tree is more dwarf than with other stocks ^ 

ORNAMpxAL Species: SoU, ordinary. Position, sunny hordexz or 
shmbbencs, or as specimens tn open places. Plant, Nov. to Feb. ^ 

van. by seeds stratified over winter and sown 3 in. 

Ti^v esubhshed van. by grafting in March or buddii in 

Ju^ and Aug.; layering in autumn. 

Frutt-bea^o Species Cultivated: P, eommtmis, • Pear \ white Anril 
May, to 40 ft, Europe and W, Asia, var. coliectivc nine 
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vars., some of which are hybrids with F. pyrtfolia, ‘ Sand Pear ’ «;o ft harH 
apple-shaped fruits. China and Japan. ’ ^ 

Ornamental Species Cultivated: P. amycdaliformis, ‘Almond Pear*, to 20 
ft.. 1^0" crs white, fruits yellowish. Prance to /\sia Minor; salicifolia, ‘Willow- 

fruits yellowish, spring, 1 in., S.E. Europe, 

Pyxidai»thera~D/a^«uia«ar. Hardy evergreen creeping shrub. First intro- 
duced mid-ninctcenih century. 

Culture: Soil equal pans sandy peat and leaf-mould. Position, sunny 
rockcncs. Plant, Sept., Oct., March or April. ^ 

Propagation: By seeds sown where required to j?row, liithtly coverint? with 
fine sandy peat. Sept., Oct. or March; division of p[.inis, Oct- or March. 

Species Cultivated: P. barbulatay ‘ Flowering Moss ‘ Pine Barren Beauty 
white, rose, summer, 2 in., N. America* ' ' 


Quaking Grass, see Briza media. 

Quamasb, see Camassia Quamash. 

Qu^mocUt—Convolvuloeece. Stove greenhouse annual climber* Sometimes kn 
eluded in Ipomaea. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts fibrous loam, leaf^mould, decayed manure 
and silver sand. Position, pots in warm greenhouse, with growths supported oo 
twigcr>' stakes or trained to wires or trellis. Plant or pot, March or April. Temp., 
March to Sept. 65® to 70®. Water freely when CNtablished in final pots. 

Propagation: By seeds, J in. deep, in pots in temp. 65® to 70® in March* 
Repot seedlings as required until they occupy 5 in. or 6 in. pots. 

Species Cultivated: Q. lobata (syn. Alina hbeta)^ rosy crimson and yellow, 
summer, 6 to 8 ft., Mexico; pennata (syn. Ipomaea ^amoclit)^ ‘Cypress Vine’, 
red, summer, 6 ft., annual, Tropics. 

Queen Lily, see Phaedranassa; »of*tbe*Meadows, see Filipendula Ulmaria\ 
-of*the*Prairie, sec Filipendula lobala; *Paliii, see Arecastrum Romanzoffiaman\ 
•Victoria Water Lily, see Victoria. 

Quercus (Oak) — Fagaceat. Hardy deciduous and evergreen trees and shrubs. 

Culture: Soil, go^ deep loam, preferably rather moist. Position, shrubberies, 
fields and woods. Q. Ilex and Q. Cenii are suitable for planting near the sea. 
Plant evergreen kindis, Sept, to Nov. or April; deciduous ones. Sept., Oct., or 
April to end of May. Distance apart for deciduous oaks, 20 to 23 ft., evergreen 
species, used for shelter, 6 to 10 ft., for hedges, 4 to 6 ft. Prune deciduous oaks 
in Dec., evergreen kinds in April. 

Propagation: By acorns gathered in autumn, stored in sand until March and 
then sown 2 in. deep. Oal^ transplant badly and arc all the belter for being 
sown where they are to grow. Choice kinds arc grafted on common oak in March. 

Useful Data: Average extreme age of oak tree, 1,000 to 1,500 years, average 
spread of branches of largest trees, 180 ft. Flowers, greenish, male and female 
borne on same plant, limber used for building, cabinet work, cartwheel spokes, 
fencing, etc., very durable. W’cight of oak per cubic foot, 53 lb. One bushel of 
acorns will yield about 7,000 trees. 

Evergreen Species Cultivated: Q. an/te, 15 to 40 ft., Japan; eocciferay 10 to 
12 ft., Mcdit, Region; Ilexy ‘ Holm Oak ‘ Holly Oak % 60 ft., Mcdii. Region; 
Subefy * Cork Oak 50 to 60 ft., S. Europe, the source of the cork of commerce, 
only hardy in warmer districts. ^ 

Deciduous Species Cultivated: Q. bicoloTy ‘ Swamp White Oak 60 to 7 ^ 
Eastern N. America; canariensis (syn. Q. Aiirbeckii )^ to 90 ft., one of the best 
oaks, handsome foliage retained till January, N. Africa and Portugal; 
‘Turkey Oak*, fast-growing, handsome ree, to 120 ft., S. Europe and Asia 
Minor; ccccineay ‘ Scarlet Oak in true species leaves die off red and persist into 
winter, 60 to 80 ft., Eastern N. America, var. splendensj most handsome iorm, 
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FraifuUo (syn. confer ta), good for chalk, large leaves warm*tiDted in autumn» 

to loo ft., S.E. Europe; ilicifoliay leaves wliUe-felted beneath, 20 to 30 ft., Eastern 
U.S.; imbricaria, * Shingle Oak long narrow leaves, autumn tints, 50 to 60 ft.. 
Cent. U.S.; lyrala, * Overcup Oak leaves to 12 in. long, 60 to 80 ft., N. America; 
mocrantheray 60 ft., Caucasus and Persia; macrocarpa^ enormous leaves, 40 to 50 
ft., Eastern N. America; marUandica^ * Black Jack Oak \ slow growing, autumn 
tints, 30 to 40 ft.. Eastern U.S.; Mxihlenbergii (syn. Q^.castema)^ * Chestnut Oak \ 
handsome, uncommon, 60 to 100 ft., Caucasus and Persia; palustris^ ' Pin Oak 
quick growing, reliable, autumn tints, 75 to 100 ft., Eastern U.S.; betraea (syn. 
(4. sesiiliflora)y * Durmast Oak British native species, generally found in elevated 
districts, 60 to 120 ft., Europe; ponticcy large-ribbed leaves, to 20 ft., Armenia 
and Caucasus; Robur (syn. Q^. pedunculcla)^ * Common Oak \ to 100 ft., some* 
times more, Britain, Europe and Asia Minor, many vars. including Concordia^ 
* Golden Oak \ fastxgiaiOy columnar habit, heterophylloy leaves variously shaped, 

{ ^endulcy weeping, purpurascensy leaves and young shoots tinged purple, variegatay 
eaves marked with white or yellow; velutinOy ‘ Black Oak bark permeated 
yellow, used for tanning, 70 to 100 ft., Eastern and Cent. U.S. 

Quick, see Crata/gus monogyna. 

Qoillwort, see Isoetes. 

Quince, see Cydonia and Chaenometes. 

Quinine, see Chinchona. 

Quinoa, see Chenopodium Quinoa* 

Quisqualls — Combretaceae. Stove climbing flowering deciduous shrubs. First 
introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts loam, one part peat and a little sand. Position, 
well -drained pot or tub, or in a bed with shoots trained up rafters. Pol, Feb. 
Prune shoots moderately closely after flowering. Water freely April to Oct. keep 
nearly dry remainder of year. Syringe daUy April to Sept. Shade from midday 
sun only. ' 

Propagation: By cuttings of young shoots uken off with a small portion of 
old stem attached and inserted in sandy soil in small pots under a belhglass in a 
temp, of 75 to 85^ in spnng. 

Species Cultivated: mdUa, ‘ Rangoon Creeper white, changing to red, 

fragrant, summer, lo to 15 A., India. 8 o rcu, 

RacUsli, see Raphanus sativus. 

^^<^\ 6 U-^nKifeT<u. I^arf alpine perennial, sometimes known as Cossonia. 
Culture: Very sandy soil in full sun. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in soil as above 

R. t^rimuloid^ (syn. a.s.ni. africaru,), yellow, summer, N. 

Robin, sec Lychnis Flos’-cucutu 
Ragwort, sec Senecio. 

^■““rti;;5STaS:r“ghS c'^r 
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early summer, 4 in. Py renees, and vars. alba^ white, rosea, pink; J^athaliae. rich 
var^ j/ia' 4 to 6 in., Macedonia, serbua, lavender, June, 4 in., Balkans, and 


Rampion, see Campanula Rapuneulus. 

Ramsons, see Allium titsinum. 

Randia — Rubiaceae. Stove evergreen flowering climbing shrubs. First intro* 
duced early eighteenth century'. 

Culture: Compost, one part loam, one part peat, one part well-decayed 
manure and charcoal. Position, well-drained pots or beds in plant stove. Pot 
or plant, Feb. or March, Prune into shape, Feb. or March. Temp., March to 
Sept. 65^ to 85®, Sept, to March 55® to 65*^. Water moderately Oct. to Feb., 
freely afterwards. Syringe daily (except when in bloom) March to Sept. Apply 
liquid manure occasionally to healthy planu in flower. Plants one to two years 
old produce the best blooms. 

Propagation: By cuttings of firm young side shoots, 2 to 3 in. long, inserted in 
well-drained pots of sandy peat under bell-glass in temp. 75® to 85®, Jan. to April. 

Species Cultivated: R. dumetorum, yellowish-white, July, 5 ft., Trop. .\sia; 
macrantha, yellow, summer. 20 to 30 ft., Trop. Africa; maculate, white, April, to 
to 15 ft., I rop. Africa; malleifera, while, July, 4 to 6 ft., Trop. Africa. 

Rangoon Creeper, see Quisqualis indica. 

Ranunculus (Buttercup; Crowfoot) — Ranuruulacea^* Hardy and half-hardy, 
herbaceous, tuberous-rooted and aquatic perennials. 

Culture of Tuberous-rooted Species (Turban, Persian, Dutch and Scotch 
Ranunculus): Soil, two parts good sandy loam and one part decayed cow manure 
for fine blooms; good ordinary soil enriched with rotted manure and leaf-mould 
for general culture. Position, open, sunny beds or borders. Plant Turban, 
Scotch and Dutch vars. in Oct. or Nov., in warm, sheltered districts, end of Feb. 
otherwise; Persian kinds, end of Feb. Place tubers claw-side do^vn^varcb 2 iil 
deep and 3 in. apart if to be grown in beds; 2 in. deep and 4 in. apart in rows 5 in* 
asunder if to be grown in lines in border. Press tubers flrmly in soil and cover 
with fine soil. Protect autumn-planted tubers with mulch of manure or leaves. 
Mulch in April with rotted manure or peat. Water copiously in dry weather. 
Sprinkle Peruvian guano on the bed at the rate of i oz. per square yard when 
leaves appear. Apply liquid manures — i oz. each of nitrate of soda, super* 
phosphate, and sulphate of iron to 2 gall, of water — once a week from time leaves 
appear until flower buds open. Lift tubers when flowers fade and leaves turn 
yellow — generally early in July — dry them in the sun, and store away in sand in 
cool place till planting time. 

Culture op Hardy Species: Soil, ordinary. Position, shady or pardally shady 
border. Plant, OcL, Nov., March or April. Lift, divide and replant in fresh soil 
triennially. Mulch annually in March with decayed manure. 

Propagation: By seeds sown as soon as ripe in autumn in. deep in boxes or 
pans filled with equal parts loam, leaf-mould and sand and placed in a cold 
frame or cool greenhouse; herbaceous kinds by divbion in Oct. or March. ^ ^ 

Tube ROUS- rooted Species Cultivated: R. asxaticus, * Turban ‘ Persian , 
• French Dutch * and * Scotch Ranunculus ^ various colours, summer, 6 to 12 
in., Orient. ^ ^ 

Hardy Species Cultivated: R. aconitifoliusy * Fair Maids of Kent , whil^ 
May, li to 2 ft., Europe, flore-plenoy ‘Fair Maids of France’, ‘ Bachelors 
Buttons’; acrisy yellow, spring, i to 2 ft., Europe (Br.), \zs. Jlore^lenOy double; 
aipestrisy white, summer, 4 in., Europe; ampUxicaulis, white, May, 6 
S. Europe; bulbosus, yellow, spring, 1 ft., Europe (Br.), vzr. flore-pUno, double, 
bullatuSy orange- yellow. May, i ft., rather tender, Mcdit, Region; Callianthmuny 
white, 3 in., Europe and Siberia; crenatus, white, April to July, Transywama, 
genarii/oliuSy yellow, May to June, 3 to 4 in., Europe; glacialiSy white and r<w, 
summer, 6 in., Arctic Regions; gramineuSy yellow, spring, 6 to o m., Luropc, 
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" Spcarvvort •, ycltow* summer. 3 to 4 ft., Europe (Br.); Lyalliu ‘New 
Zealand Mountain Buttercup \ white, spring, a to 3 ft., New Zealand; mons- 
^fuicus, yellow, spring, I ft.. Medii. Region; panuissifoliux, white, June, 6 in., 
Eunipe; pyrenaeuSy white, summer, 6 in.. S. Europe; S^guuri^ white or rose- 
tinted, May to July, 4 in., Europe; Thara (syn. R. cofpaticus)^ yellow. May to 
July. 6 in., S. Europe. 

Ra nzatir a — Berheridareae ^ Hardy herbaceous perennials. 

(.'I’LTURz: Woodland sot! and half-shady aspect or north exposure. 
Propagation: By seeds sown in spring or by division of old plants in spring. 
Species Cultivated: R.japonua, lilac, April to May, 12 in., Japan. 

Raoulia— Com^ritsr. Small tufted or creeping perennial herbs. 

Ci'LTU«: Soil, sandy or gritty loam. Position, ledges of sunny rockeries or 
surtac e 01 moraine, suitable for carpeting the soil on rockeries; R, extmia and R 
pandiftoTa in the Alpine House. Plant in spring. 

Propagation: By division in March; seeds. 

SPF.cfM Cultivated: R ^Iralis, sUver> Wiage. New 7 raland: tximw. silver 
iwtirt New Zealand; glahra, emerald green foliage. Ne%. Zealand; grandiflora, 
■il er foliage. New Zealand; subserwa, silvery foliage, very minute. New Zealand. 

Rape, see Brassica Mapus. 

Rap^M— Cnin>^. Annual, biennial and perennial herbs, includine the 
radish. First introduced mid-sixicentb century. ® 

Common Radish: Soil, any welUcultivated ground in 
g^ heart. Position, w^ south border for first and last sowing; cool, paruallv 
a^y on« for intermediate crofw. Sow for first crop in Feb., either bf^S 

fortniehT^ndl*^’ “ similar manner at Intervals of a 

^mmer sowings in cool moist site or the 
rlfiH !? position sow each fortnight up to Oct 

rerevig. Make a hotbed of manure, cover with 4 in. of fine mould and .. 

F 3 “ T." s'X'cSJi 

g,„„„ h, pickling, „ix„.g vcia. ^ cd^l.'llS 

■ Chinee RipiUb ■. rooB long and durabl^mS^?^ “ Xe'^S^nb'^' 

Fi^'s;sit5'^Ty"inS;si''cr.^ ““ 

for hardy spedea. Plant, Sem Oct-STAn^ ro^^es or ^eltered bordcra 
Oct, moderatdy^Sirs^ copiously April to 
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Propagation: Bv cuttings of firm shoots. 2 to 3 in. long, in compost of equal 
parts sand, peal and loam under bell-gla-v? or hand^li^hi in cold frame, Aue. 
SpFCits CULTIVATEO: R. Dflaroun. lendrr, pink. May, 5 ft., hybrid; indiu 
Indian Hawthorn , lender, white, tinned pink, summer, 4 to 8 ft,, China* 
umhfUata (syn. R. japonua)^ hardy, withstands wind, white, fragrant, June 10 fL* 
Japan. * 

Raspberry, see Rubus \daius\ Strawberry see Ruhus ilUtebrosuj, 

Rattan Palm» see Calamus. 

Rattlesnalce Fem^ sec Botrjxhium t irgirtianum\ •Plantain, see Goodvera. 

Ravenala — Musarxae. Stove evergreen perennials with palm^like trunks and vcfy 
large leaves. 

Culture: Compost, two parts good loam, one part well -decayed manure and 
one part sand. Position, pots, tubs or beds in lofty sunny stove. Pol or plant, 
Jan. to April. Water copiously Feb. to Oct., about once fortnightly afterwards. 
Syringe twice daily Feb. to Sept., once daily Sept, to Feb. Moist atmosphere 
essential. Apply stimulants twice or three times weekly March to Oct. I cmp., 
March to Ocl. 70® to 85®, Oct. to March 60® to 70®. 

Propagation: By suckers removed from parent plant and placed in pots in 
temp. 75® to 85® any time of year. 

Species Cultivated: R. guinnensis^ white, 15 ft., S. America; nuidagascarunsii^ 
* Traveller’s Tree 15 to 30 ft., Madagascar. 

Ravenea — Palmar. Stove palm with feather^shaped, green leaves. First intro- 
duced late nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts peat, loam, leaf^mould and sand. Position, 
shady, moist. Pot, Feb. or March. Water abundantly March to Oct., moderately 
afterwards. Temp., March to Sept. 70® to 85®, Sept, to March 60® to 65®. 

Propagation: By seeds sown 1 in. deep in pots of light soil in temp. 85® in 
March. 

Species Cultivated: R. HUdebrandtii^ 5 to 10 ft., Comoro Islands. 

Ravenna Grass, see Erianthus Ravenna, 

Redbird Cactus, see Pedilanthes titfiymafoides, 

Red^bud, see Cercis; •Chamomile, see Adonis annua; •Ghokeberry, see 
Aronia arbutifolia; -Fir, see Abies magnifira; -hoi Cat-tail, sec Afolypha hi%pida; 
-hot-poker, see Kniphofia: -ink Plant, see Phytolacca amcricaua; •Sandal* 
wood Tree, see Adm<mth^ra pavonxna; -Valerian, see Centranthus ruber; 
•wood, sec Sequoia sempervirens. 

Reed Mace, sec Typha laiifolia. 

Rehmannia — Scrophularicueae. Half-hardy perennial herb. First introduced 

early nineteenth century. 

Outdoor Culture: Soil, mobt, sandy loam and peat. Position, partially 
shady border3, or at base of walls running cast and west. Plant, March or April. 
Water freely in dry weather. Mulch liberally with leaf-mould or decayed manure 
in April. In cold districts il is best to lift plants in Oct., place in pots and store 
in cold frame or pit until following March, then plant out. 

Pot Culture: Compost, two parts sandy loam, one part peat, one part 1 cm- 
mould. Position, well-drained pots in cold frame, pit or greenhouse. Pot, Fct^ 
or March. Water liberally April to Oct,, moderately afterwards. Apply 
stimulants once a week during flowering period. Shade from bright sun cssenU . 
Propagation: By seeds sown in well-drained pans in warm greenhouse dunng 

Feb., or division in autumn. .. 

Species Cultivated: R. angulata, red and orange, i to 3 ft., China, v^. ^ 

while, I to 3 ft.; glutinosa (syn. R, chi/tensis), purple, April, 1 to 2 ft., China 
Japan. 
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Reineckia — LiViactae* Hardy herbaceous perennial with creeping underground 
stems. First introduced late eighteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary' good. Position, sunny rockeries or borders; varie- 
gated var. as edgings to borders. Plant, March or April. Lift, divide and replant 
every three or four years. Water copiously in dry weather. 

Propagation: By division of creeping rhizomes in March or April. 

Species Cultivated: /?. cenua^ pink, fragrant, April, 6 in., China and Japan, 
var. varUgaiCy variegated. 

Reinwardtsa — Lxnauai. Greenhouse evergreen flowering shrubs. First intro 
duced late eighteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts loam and peat, little sand. Pot, March or 
April. Prune previous year’s shoots to within i in. of their base in Feb. or March. 
Position, warm greenhouse Sept, tojune; cold, sunny frame June to Sept. Water 
moderately Oct. to March, freely other times. Syringe twice daily Feb. to Sept. 
Apply weak stimulants occasionally when in flower. lemp., Sept, to Feb. 55® to 
65®, Feb. to June 65® to 70®. Nip oflT points of young shoots in June to induce 
bushy growth. 

Propagation: By cuttings of shoots, 3 to 3 in. long, inserted in sandy soU under 
bell-glass in temp, 65® to 75® in April or May. 

Spec i es Cultivated: R, tndica (syn. Linum iTigynuTn)^ * Winter Flax yellow 
autumn, 2 to 4 ft.; Utragjnuiy yellow, winter, 3 ft. Both natives of India. 

Rcnan^era— OfMw/arror. An epiphytic genus. Few species, aU with numerous 
showy flowers. Scapes usually branched. Flowers w'iih narrow upper sepal and 
peuJs, and mt^h broader lower sepals, lip small. Habit near to that of Vanda 
Culture: Compost, temps., etc., as for the warm-growing Vandas. The 
syringe may bef rccly ^ed in summer. Winter watering should be slightly more 
infrequent than with Vandas as the leaves are of harder texture. 

Propagation: As for Vandas, the stem severance being always made below 
stem roots. 

small, orange-yellow and crimson, early 
summer, /Vrmam; cocewa, vcrmilion-red with a liitle yeUow. stem will reach a 

vanous. Burma. Cochin-China; elcngaUi, small, many. 

uooei^ Java, Sumatra; Imschooliana, many, 

"Jh I vermilion, lower, vermUion, lip deeper in colow! 

^ Burma Assam; malutina, orange-yellow, spotted scarlct- 
OT^n, md-lobe or lip hooked, autumn, winter, Java, PhUippincs; pulciutla 
yellow and crimson, summer, Burma; Storiei, stem up to la ft., many larwe 

m^^**^li"** o^'a^ge-yeBow to red, lower, dark crimson with lighter t^t^p 
crimson, yeUow, whitish, summer, autumn, Philippines. ^ 

“«•<>- 

containing old mortar or slaked lime 
PosiUon, sunny be^, borders or rockeries. Sow seeds i in. deeo in massr. nr 
row m March or April. Thin seedlings when i in. high to 3 in.^aparu Water 
^ely in summer. Apply sUmulants occasionally when in flower In warm drv 
positions pl^ts will survive the vdnter outdoors for several years ' ^ 

M^Jh w AiriiT^' potting soU containing lime. Sow 

^ toStlS, J'*‘y Aug- for winter and spring. FUl 

^ each, cover with A in of 

> place in temp. 55 . When seedlings are t to 2 in. hich transfer KnHilv 

. ' “Snoncetc ■, yellow and while, summer, 

4 »S 
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Rest Harrow, see Ononis. 


Rcstrepia— OrMWdrw. An epiphytic genus. One section (not in cultivation) 
a branching creeping rhizome. A second section is of tufted habit much as in 
Pleurothallis, the stems bearing a soliiaj-y, usually heart-shaped, leaf. Flowers 
solitary, the upper sepal and petals narrow, often with a ‘ knob ’ at their apices. 
'Uxc lower sepals are much larger, joined, except at their tips, the smaller lip 
lying on them. The flowers of some arc brightly marked, in all freely produced* 

Culture: Compost and general conditions as for Pleurothallis. 

Propagation: By division of the plants in spring, 

Spfcies Cultivated: A selection — R, anUnniferOy yellowish-red marked, lower 
sepals each with seven purplish-red stripes, spring, summer, Colombia; eUgans, 
small, whitish, purple streaked, lower sepals yellowish, purple spotted, spring, 
summer, Venezuela; mcruhta, comparatively large, yellow, red dotted, lower 
sepals yellow spotted with brown-purple, summer, Colombia; p<^urala, 
whitish, spoiled crimson-purple, various, Colombia; striata ^ maroon, lower sepals 
yellow, each with seven maroon stripes, various, Colombia; truhoglotta^ whitish 
and purple, lower sepals cream, spotted crimson-purple, lip haired, summer, 
Colombia. 


Resurrection Plant, see Anasiatka hkrochuntka and SelagkuUa Upidophyllc. 

Retanospora — Juvenile stages of Chamaecyparis and Thuja, not recognised aj 
a genus. 

Rhabdothamnus — Gtsneriaceas. Dwarf slender greenhouse shrub. A mono- 
typic genus from New Zealand. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts sandy loam, peat and leaf-mould. Posidoo, 
w'cll-drained pots in shady part of greenhouse or frame. Water carefully Sept, to 
March, moderately at other times. Temp,, March to Oct, 55^ to 65®, Oct. to 
March 45® to 55^. 

Propaoation: Bv seeds sown in sandy peat in temp, of 65® during spring; 
cuitintrs of voung side slioot^ inserted in sandy peat under bell-glass or in pro- 
pagaiiiiq frame, temp, 60^ tf» 6^** 

SPECiFi* Cultivated: R . Sotandri^ orange, striped brownish -red, winter, 1 to 3 ft, 

Rhamnus (Bucktiiorn)— R/ui/n/iaceae, Hardy evergreen and deciduous trees and 
shrubs. 

Cuiture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny or shady shrubberies; good seaside 
shrubs. Plant, Oct. to March. Prune, Feb, 

Propagation: Bv seeds sown outdoors in autumn; cuttings inserted outdoors 
in ordinary soil in Sept.; by layering in Sept, or March. 

Species Cultivated: R . Alatrruus ^ 10 to 20 ft., evergreen, S.W. Europe, and 
vars. angustifolia and crg^nUo^varkgala^ leaves margined with creamy white, useful 
and attractive maritime shrub; edifomka^ 10 to 13 ft., evergreen, Western N, 
America; cathartka, ‘ Buckthorn 5 to 10 ft., deciduous, Europe (Br.); Frau^l^ 
15 to 20 ft., deciduous, Europe (Br.); imet^iina (sometimes wrongly called a, 
libanoikn)^ 10 ft., deciduoiLs, fine autumn colour. Western Cauc^us; pumilo, 6 in., 
deciduous, Alps; PurshimOy * Cascara Buckthorn \ drug obtained from bark, 40 
to 50 ft.. Western N. America. 

Rhapis — Palmae. Greenhouse, fan-shaped palms. First, introduced mid -eight- 
eenth century. ij j 

Cultl^re: Compost, nvo parts rich loam, one part decayed leaf-mould ana 
sand. Position, well-drained pots in greenhouse or dwelling-room during summer. 
Pot, Feb. or March. Water copiously April to Oct., modcratdy afterw^ds. 
Apply weak stimulants occasionally during summer. Place small lumps of sulpha c 
of iron on surface of soil to ensure deep healthy green Shade from sim 

essential. Syringe twice daily in summer, once other times. Temp., Marco 
Sept. 55* to 65*, Sept, to March 45® to 55^. 
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Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in light soil in temp. ofSo* in Feb. or 
March; suckers removed in April or Aug. 

Species Cultivated: R. exuUa (syn. R. Jlabelli/ormis), 3 to 4 ft., China and 
Japan; hiemilis, 3 ft., China. 

Rhazya — Apoeynauat. Hardy sub-shrub. First introduced late nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Culture: Soil, sandy loam. Positioo, sunny weU*drained slopes or rock 
gardens. Plant, March to April. 

Propao^on: By seeds sown in pans in greenhouse during Feb. or March. 
Species Cultivatbo: orUntalis^ blue, late summer, 9 to 12 in., Levant. 

Meom (Rhubarb) — Polygonoceae. Hardy herbaceous perennials. Ornamental 
lohage plants, one species cultivated for edible sulks. First introduced mid- 
sixiecnth century. 

CuLTORB OP Edible Rhubarb: SoU, light, deep. rich. Position, sunny, open. 
Plant single roots firmly with crowns at surface level, 3 ft. apart in rows q (t 

ft Top-dress with manure in Nov. or Feb., forking 

replant every four years. No stalks shoidd 
be gathei^ the first year, Discontinue pulling after July, Remove flower stem* 

Cover cros^ vnth j»ts, boxes or tubs, and place fresh manure and tree lea^ 
r^t£r^ Feb., or lift s^crong roots exposed to frost and then place close 

^ ^ underneath staging in warm greenhouse, in comers of dark 
cell^ or m musl^oom houses, with a little soil between. Keep moist and da^k 

Temp., 55 to 75 . Waicr moderately at first, but freely as grwtb commences 
Fomng season, Nov. to Feb. Reject roots after forcing. ^ commences. 

or?nrih^r^'^'- 30 wn i in. deep in ordinary soil emldoore in March 

of roots with crowns or buds attached, Nov. to Feb. 

CULTUBE OP OiyjAKBNTAL-LEAVKD SpECtEs: SoU, deep, rich, ordinarv Pom- 

2°^’ *P*^^“**^. on lawns, wild gardens, islands;*^suany. Plai^Nov t«. 

^ Spec^CuSKH^- ^ ply stimulants occasionally in\ummer. 
^jui^TiVATBP. R. acumtnaltm, g fL. Himalaya: CoUtnuuuim ^ ft 

w. 6 „ .0 ft., HtaaJay.; ' • MadicS iSuEST’s wVoT 

Pe^U ’ ® *howy, blood-red fruits. 5 ftVAsia Minor to 

Hardy perennial herb. First introduced mid-eighteenth 
By diyidoa ..f rood ft. wVeft April; "3 ^T^.a^dy »« 

.u„ 3 S “6 « 37 IaTN: P>-P*P. 

Aruba, Ffta, ft.ft.^„uad „ftd- 

65% Sepc to March go* to 55* * Temp., March to Sept. 55* to 
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(syn. R. Saglionu), ‘Mistletoe Cactus’, yellow, March, i ft., Buenos Avra- 
whue, Dec., i ft., Brazil; grarulylora (syn. R.funalis), white, Feb % ft’ 
b. /\menca; HoulUliana, yellow, winter, Brazil; jr.esernhryajithoidis, white s’prine 
6 m., S. America; pachypUra^ while, Feb., Trop. America; prisviatica (svtl 
PseudorhipalU alata)y white, June, W. Indies; sarmentac^a, white, spring, Argentina. 

Rhodanthe, see Hdxpterxun AfangUsiu 

Rhodochitoo — Scrophulariactae. Greenhouse climbing herb. First introduced 
early nineiecnlh century. 

Culturb: Compost, equal parts loam and leaf-mould and half a part silver 
sand. Position, well-drained pots, boxes, beds or borders, w'itl^ shoots trained up 
trellis, walls or rafters of sunny greenhouse. Pot, March to May. Water freely 
March to Sept., moderately Sept, to March. Apply stimulants during flowering 
period. Shade from bright sun. Thin out and shorten shoots moderately in Feb. 
Temp., March to SepC 55® to 63^, Sept, to March 45* to 55®. 

Propagation: By seeds sown Vy in. deep in ordinary light soil in temp. 50® to 
60®, March, transplanting seedlings when i in. high singly in 2 or 3 in. pob; 
cuttings of shoots inserted in sandy soil under bell-glass in temp. 45®, March lo Aug, 

SPEcrES Cultivated: R. airaianguineum (syn. R. volubiU)^ ‘Purple Bellerine 
reddish-purple, summer, 10 lo 15 ft., Mexico. 

Rhododendron — Ericcccce, Greenhouse and hardy evergreen and deciduous 
shrubs, including Aaalea. R. pontiamy parent of hardy kinds, first introduced mid« 
eighteenth century; R, Simsii (Indian Azalea), early nineteenth century. 

Hardy Hybrid Rhododendrons: In the main the hybrid garden races of 
evergreen rhododendrons have sprung from such species as HR, c<Uawb\enseyponiic\smy 
caucasicxtmy arboreum and Grifrsonianmx, A lesser part has been played by R. maxi* 
mximy GriJJxthiamaRy Forixineiy Thmnsoniiy WiUiawianiumy dicroanthwny hamciodfSy 
friogymmiy rtpmSy ruriificrtimy Eiliottiiy cumabarinumy discclor and (omp^locarpum. The 
deciduous hybrid azaleas have been obtained from R. flai'wny cciendulaccum, nudi* 
fiarumy viscosimiy otcidefUaU, molU and others. The Ghent azaleas are, in the main, 
derived from R, fiavumy puron/m, nudijlommy ailendula^nan and luUum, The dwarf 
Japanese azaleas, such as Hinodgeri, are closely allied to R. obtusumy those known 
as ‘ Kurume Azaleas ’ being forms raised over a period of many years by Japanese 
horticulturists round the city of Kurume, in the southern island of Kyushu, 
Japan. The greenhouse azaleas are, in the main, hybrids of R, Simsiu 

Culture op Greenhouse Species: Compost, nvo parts turfy peat, one part 
silver sand. Position, well -drained pots or tubs, indoors all the year for stove 
species, greenhouse species may be stood outdoors on bed of cindcR in sunny 
position from June to Sept. Pot, April or May, dircedy after flowering. \Nater 
freely April to Oct., moderately ^ter^vards, preferably rain-water; water contain- 
ing lime is injurious. A little artiftcial fertiliser may be applied to surface of 
soil when flower buds show. Repotting only necessary every three or four years. 
Temp, stove species, 55® to 63® Sept, to NIarch, 70® to 80® March to Sept; 
greenhouse species, 43® to 53® Sept, lo Marcli, 55® to 63® March lo SepL 

Culture of Hardy SPEcrEs: It is impossible to cover fully, in a confinM space, 
the immense variety of species and hybrids and their individual requirements. 
The species vary Crom low-creeping shrubs to large trees, and natural condiuow 
in which they arc found vary from shaded and sheltered woodland to elevated 
dry and exposed moorland. For full details refer to Rhododendron Tier Books and 
Rhododendron Handbook published by the Royal Horticultural Society. Only one 
species, R, hirsulumy will grow in soil containing free lime. General Culuvaoon: 
Lime-free soil essential; the majority like cool, moist and humus-nch soU, and 
both heavy and light soils should receive heavy dressings wcM dug in pnor to 
planting. Hungry light soib should have some well-decayed tnanurc n^cd m 
also. All rhododendrons beneflt from annual top-dressing; useful iMtcn^ con- 
sists of compost, half-decayed leaves or bracken. Best garden value for ordina^ 
conditions found amongst the numerous named garden hybrids, wbi^ ^^7 
grown. Position, in clumps or drifu in open border or semi-woodland glades- 
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Some species equally easy but others require specialised positions. Always remove 
developing seed pods at fading of flowers. 

Culture op Indian A^lea: Compost, three parts peat, one part loam and 
one part equal proportions of leaf-mould and silver sand. Position, well-drained 
pots in sunny greenliouse from Oct. to June, in partial shade outdoors, June to 
Sept. Repot directly after flowering, firm potting essential. Prune only to shorten 
straggly growth. Syringe daily after flowering till plants arc taken outdoors. 
Water moderately Oct. to March, freely afterwards, never allowing roots to get 
dry. Apply weak liquid manure when flower buds form. Temp., Oct. to March 
45 ^ to 55^, March to June 65*. Remove seed pods directly they form. 

Propagation; By seeds sown 00 surface of sandy peat from mid -Jan. to mid- 
Feb., slightly covered with fine i^ind and placed under bell-glass in temp. 55® to 
60®, kept moderately moist; cuttings of firm shoots., 3 in. long, with a heel, taken 
from the end of June to Nov., inscried in three parts sand, one part granulated 
peal under bell-glass in temp. 45® to 55* at first, thco 10® higher, steady bottom 
heal aids rooting of large-leaved kinds; small-leaved kinds can be rooted without 
heal; take cuttings of large-leaved kinds first and continue to smallest-leaved 
vars. last; layering in spring or summer; grafting on common species in a close 
frame or propagator in March. 1 he hardiness of the different species is indicated 
by a Idler following the specific name, as follow's: 

A. Hardy anywhere in the British Isles and may be planted in full exposure 

if desired. 

B. Hardy anywhere in the British Isles but requires some shade to obtain the 

best results. 

C. Hardy along the seaboard and in warm gardens inland. 

D. Hardy in south and west but requires shelter even in warm gardens inland. 

E. Requires shelter in mosi favoured gardens. 

F. Usually a greenhouse shrub. 

P. Early flowering. 

From B to E inclusive, planting in open spaces in woodland usually eives the 
best results. ' ® 

Species Cvlt^ated: R. ambiguum, A, yellow, April to May, to 5 ft., W. China: 
^bortumy D, red, Jan. to April, 30 to 40 ft., Himalaya; ore^rothyllum A white 
May, to 20 ft S.VV. China; AususUn.^Cy blue, early Mayf loZ CM W 

B, whu^ fra^ani. July to Aug., 15 ft., China; barbatum, B, scarlet, 
March, ao m ft 


B vcllow, April to ^^y, 4 to 8 ft.. Himalaya; 
purple to k^ck-purplc, May, 6 ft., VV. Yunnan; eantlschaiuwn. A, reddish-purple, 
d^^arf, deciduous, May N.E. Asia; ccUmbwxse, A, magentk, June, lo^fr N 

Shiri^Ma ^ May. 3 *0 4 ft., Caucasus; cUiatum, cj 

mIw Himalaya; einnabarinutn, B. bright red! 

lav/* ceneaUnans, C, apricot, April to Mayfair^ 

laya, Dathousuu, F, white, flushed pink, 6 to 10 ft. Himalaya* iLuLicim U 
ro=c.purplc. Feb., 8 fb. dpdduous.'^ N.E. Asia, 

IjaviaiOnimtum. R mnL a^_!i k* • ^ crgrccn, 


D HcTr smau strav'gling shrub, Manipur; trios>yn^ 

MavT. Wo ft.. Tibet; euciu^ius, C. crimson-sfarlet, Ap^ 

& 2 S to k: F-iWn. G. creamy white, April to 

a. .» Himala>a, Fargtsny B, bluish-oink. Aoril. 9A A. i iKSno. 


foiligioti 
crimson 
blotch, 
W. Chi 
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Fonestiu, B dnrk rrinison. Apnl, creeping. China; Fortimei, B. pinky lilac Mav 
15 to .io It. China; Julgens, B. bnght scarlet, March, 6 to 12 ft! HimaJava- 
fuhum, B white. lUished rose, enrason blotch. March to Apnl, 20 ft Chm^ 
glaucum, B pale old May, aromatic foliage. 4 fu, Hunalava; graiuie E 

creamy white purple blotch. Feb. to April. 30 ft., large leaves! Hill^^ya! 
Cr^sornanum, D, scarlet, June, 7 ft., Cliina; Griffiihianum (syn. R. AtuklandU) 'r 

'' fr V 'V® f^aJaya; haevtaiodts, B, scarlet-crimson. May, 3 w 

4 ft., Chma, Har^anum, C, pale yellow, April, 3 fu. China; hippobkaand^, A 

hlac to rose, April, 2 to 3 ft., China; hvsLtu/’i, small rose pink, June, Mu 
Ei^ope; Hookeri, L, blood-red, March to Apnl, 12 to 14 ft.. Himalaya; un. 
p^itum. A, mauve or purplish-blue, April to May, to li fu, Yunnan; uilruatum. 
A mauve small shrublel, April to May, China; jai<uiu^ F, red, bell-shaped; 
to 4 It., Malava; Johmloneanxaru, C, pale yellow, fragrant. May, large bush. 
Manipur; C, red, tipped yellow, June, 12 fu, BhuUn; lacUum, Q 

yellow, April to May, to 30 ft., Himalaya; lapponicum. A, purple, Jan. to Keb., 
to I,- It., Lapland; Udotdes, C, clear rose. May, to 2 ft., Yunnan; Upidotum A 
to C. pale yellow, pink or purple, June, 3 to 4 fu, Himalaya; Utua^pu. C, 
white, rcb. to March, i to ^ ft., iibet; Lodfri^ white to rose, fragrant, hybrid* 
lAuilowii, A, yellow, i to 2 ft., Bhutan; C, pale yellow, Feb. to April, 

5 ft., Caucasus; Aldcabeanum, C, pale yellow, purple spots, March, 45 ft., Assam; 

Maddenii, E, while-seemed, Junei, 6 to 9 ft., Himalaya; maximum, A, light rose- 
purple or white, spotted \ cllow-grecn, July, 12 ft., N. America; AlaUmichn, B, 
r«c, April, 3 to 8 ft., Japan; muranihum, A, small miiky white, July, to 6 ft., 
China; minuSy A, rose, June, to 10 It.. Ainerua; niouf>ifurisey B, white, some- 
times pink, Feb., to 4 ft.. VV. <.;iuna; tnurronulaiu/n. B, ros\ purple, Jan., 7 to 8 fu, 
Korea and Japan; rnjrtUiuidesy A, small plutn-coloured, Ma>, 3 to 4 in., Burma^ 
ntriifiorum, C, sc^leu April. 3 to 9 ft., Ntnv Ouinra; B, purple, April to 

*5 Himalaya; Nobifiimffny rose, hybnd; Au/(»*y/u, F, light yellow, 
fragrant, April to May, 30 U., llnu4ilaNa; orbuuiaxty B, m-wpink, April, 10 ft., 
W. China; orcodoxoy B, pink, March to April, slirub, VV. China; ortotuphts, 
B, rnauve, 7 ft., May, Clutta; p<uh}irufiumy C, white to pale rose, April, 6 to 
18 ft., W. Szechuan; pant/oiwm^ A, pale rosy maccnia, u> it ft.. Siberia, Korea; 
panakotnsty A, pinkish tuauve, April, aromatic uiider>hrub spreading by under- 
ground stolons, E. l ibel; poniuumy r\ purple, June, to 10 (t., N. Asia Minor; 
proicoxy rose-purple, March to Apnl. hybnd; ratemoivm^ A. pink, March to May, 
3 to 4 fu, China; raduans, B, purple. May, 2 to 4 in., pro>ira(e. 'libet; rfpms, 

A, scarlet, April to May, O u> 12 m., creeping. W. Chuia; ru/ngmQJum, A, small 
rosy lilac, April to May, to 30 ft., Yunnan; rus^aUun, A, blue- purple, April to 
May, to 4 ft., Yunnan; umguin^n, B. criimoix Nlav, 3 fc, W. Yunnan; 
scwtillans^ A, lavender-blue, early April, 2 to 3 fL, Yunnan; swgrandi, D, 
creamy white, April, 20 to 30 fu, China; bouiut, B, white to soft rose, late May, 

6 to 12 in., China; spinult/erufny C, crimson to bnek-red, April, 6 to 8 ft., China; 
sUigillosum, D, crimson -scarlet, March, 12 to 20 ft^ Ciiina; suuhutntnsey B, rosy 
lilac, sometimes lUac -white, Feb. to March, to to 20 fu, China; 1 Qggtofiumy E, 
pure white, fragrant, April May, 6 to 8 fu, C^hina. upfiropeplwny C, inagcnia- 
rose, April to Nlay, 2 to 7 ft,, S.K libel; ThauLsOfau B, blood-red, April, b to 
14 ft., Himalaya; tn/ii/rwiy D, light yellow, spotted green, Hunalaya; IrUJu- 
ajium, F, white, tinged green, 3 fu, Fliinalaya; tmruixaf, C, scarlet, end May, 8 
to 12 fu, Tibet; H iguiu, B, pale yellow, criinsoo blotch, ApriL 10 to 15 fu, 
Himalaya; WUIiamsui/uifn, C, shell pink, April, 3 to 5 fu, W. Ciiina; yunnanmse, 

B, pixikisb or nearly white, end May, to 6 ft., China. 

Azauea Section: IL mrbor^^ems (syiu A* arbarcsems). A, white or pinkish, June 
to July, 8 to 17 fu, N- America; caUndulauuai (syn. A. caUfiduiaua), A, ‘ Flame 
Azalea yellow or orange to scarlet. May to June, 4 to 10 fu, N. Aincric^ 
indiaan (syn. A. utdua^ but not the A. indicc of the trade, which is /?. Svnn), Tcd 
to scarlet, June, 6 ft., evergreen, Japan, var. belsmmujlorum (syn. A^ ros^fiora of 
trade), double salmon-red; liruarijolium (syn. A. lineorifolui), B, rosc-pink, April 
to May, to 4 fu, evergreen, Japan; luUum (syns. A, pQnlica, ILfiavwn)^ A, yellow, 
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fragrant, May, 12 ft., Caucasus and E. Europe; molU (syns. A. mollis^ R. sinense)^ 
C, yclJow, May, 4 ft., China; mucronatum (syn. A, Udifolia)^ C, white, May, 6 to 
10 ft., evergreen, Japan; nudifiorum (syn. A^ nudiJJojc)^ A, pink or wliitish, May, 
2 to 8 ft., N. America; obluswn (syn. A. obtusa)^ A, purple through reds and pink 
to white. May, 3 ft., evergreen, Japan, vars. japomeum^ * Kurume Azalea *, 
amoenurriy * Amoenum Azalea ouidtntaU (syn. A, occiderUalis)y A, white or pink 
with yellow blotch, June, 8 ft., N. America; reticulatum (syns. A, reliculaia^ A. 
dilaloium, R. rhornbia4m), A, bright purple, April to May, to 25 ft., Japan; 
S^hlippenbacbii (syn. A. ScMipp^niachii)^ C, pale to rose-pink, April to May, 3 to 
15 ft., Korea, Manchuria, Japan; Simsii {A. isidica of trade), F, ‘ Indian Azalea*, 
rose-red. May, 5 ft., China; Vas^i (syn. A, Vasfji), B, pale pink to pink, May, 
N. Carolina; viscosum (syn. A, viscosa)^ A, white or suffused pink, July, 8 to 12 ft., 
N. America; ytdoenst (syn. A. yodogava), B, pale rosy purple, double. May, 2 to 
6 ft., Japan. 

Rbociohypoxis — AmarylUdactai. Dwarf, hardy, bulbous plants. 

Culture: Well-drained, sandy, moist loam and sunny position in rock garden. 
Propagation: By seeds sown in compost as above; oihets. 

SjPEcres Cultivated: R. Bautri^ rosc-red, early summer, 2 in.. Natal; platy- 
peUila, white or soft pink, early summer, 2 in., Natal. There arc also many 
variously coloured garden hybrids. 

^odothamnus (Ground Cbtus) — Eru^cu. Hardy evergreen flowering shrub, 
rirst introduced late eighteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, equal parts peat, loam and sand. Position, fissures between 

weather^ <>“ rockeries. Plant, March or April. Water freely in dry 

of division at planting time, pulling off pieces with a 
fc\v roots a Cached, as advised for rhododendron, and by seeds. 

f^<iodttidron C/iama^cistus), pink, 
spring, 6 to 12 in., Austrian Alps. ' ^ * 

^060^08— Bosiufiu. Hardy deciduous flowering shrub with showv black 
berncs m winter First introduced mid-ninetccnih cenluiy. ^ 

Culture: Soil, good ordinary. Position, against south or west walls or fences 
» “ "‘“V or June 

gliTirrirbo..oS'h'i“,‘.“^ hair-ripened ehoots in eandy .oil under beU- 

Spec^ CULTIVATCO: R. scandens (syn. R. kerrioides), while, May to lulv a to 
%ponic?alba. “ frequently erroneously called 

“d°n!;;;£™ 3 .''^"ey perennial. Fire, in.rodneed 

gliT Xle ^^fto -d- a bell- 

creeping, 

pale yellow. ^ varugata), leaves striped with 

F-t m^odueed eariy nine- 

V\aier copiously April to Oct.,^od^atclv aftem^rH^^^^P'' 1 March. 

^hy May in Sepi.” Keep pi- ^aS^T on^?SaS“? 
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deep green foliage. Syringe twice daily April to Sept., once daily aftenvards 
PtMnp., March to Sept. 70° to 85°, Sept, to March 55' to 65°. 

Si'fc.cits CL.LiiVATfcD: R. Raueii (syn. Aieca ISai.ai), 20 ft. or more, Norfolk 
Island; sapida (syns. Attca or hentia iapida), 10 to 20 ft.. New Zealand. 

Rhubarb) see Rluum Rliaponticwn. 


Rhus (Su^^^.ch)—Anacardiaceae. Hardy deciduous flowering trees, shrubs and 
climbers with brillianUy coloured foliage in autumn. 'I wo species hardy in this 
count^>^ R, radicufis and R. rrr«i.v, produce acrid and poisonous juices and should 
not be generally planted. A lew species previously included in this genus have 
been transferred to Cotinus. First introduced early seventeenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny borders or shrubberies; walls or 
old tree trunks for R, raduans. Plant, Oct. to Feb. Prune flowering species 
moderately after blooming, others in Nov. or Dec. 

Propagation: By cuttings of lirm shoots, 6 to 8 in, long, in ordinary soil ia 
cold frame or under hand-light, Oct. to Nov.; cuttings of roots, 2 or 3 in. long, 
planted 3 in. deep in sandy soil, Oct. or Nov.; layering shoots in autumn. 

Species Cultivated: R, aromatica (syn. R. <an<uUnsis) y yellow, April, 3 to 5 ft., 
N. America; copalliruiy * Shining Sumach *, yellowish, July to Aug., 3 to 5 ft., 
red fruits, Lasicrn N. America; glabrOy ‘ Smooth Sumach 4 to 10 ft., close 
erect panicles of small fruits densely covered with crimson hairs, U.S.A., and var. 
lacituata^ leaves hncly cut; radicam (syn. R. ToxUodvidron)^ ‘Poison Ivy’, red* 
tinted foliage in autumn, 8 to y ft.. Eastern U.S.A.; typliincy ‘Stag’s Horn 
Sumach ’, 15 to 25 ft., crimson panicle of small fruits, var. laciniatay feathery 
foliage; vtrnixy * Poison Sumach ’, to 20 ft., leaves orange and scarlet in autumn 
but highly poisonous to the touch, U.S.A. 


Rhynchostylis — Orchidactat, An epiphytic genus, closely allied to Saccolabium 
and sometimes included in tliat genus. Leaves leathery. Flowers many, thickly 
set in axillary racemes, showy* stems, stout, rather short. 

Culture: Compost, temps., etc., as lor Saccolabium but the leaf texture must 
have consideration in winter svaierings. Baskets arc preferable lo pots, root 
disturbance can be avoided by picking out the old and stale compost and replacing 
with new as required. 

Propagation: Occasionally basal growths are produced but the plants resent 
disturbance. Sometimes imported plants may be carefully divided. 

Species Cultivated: R. coelestis^ white, tipped deep blue, spike ascendant, 
summer, Siam; rttusOy variable, fragrant, white, spotted anieiliyst-puiple, lip 
purple in front, spike pendulous, summer, India, Burma, Java, etc., \zt. guttata, 
ilovvcTS smaller, more numerous, densely spotted. 

Rhyncospermum, see Trachclospcrmuni. 

Ribbon Fem, see Puris serrulalai •Grass, see Pholaris arundinacea var. picta* 

Ribes — Saxifragacfoe^ Hardy deciduous fruit-bearing and floNvering shrubs 
including Orossularia, which some botanists recognise as a separate genus. 
Berries oblong or globose, seeds plentiful. 

Culture op Blackcurrant: Soil, good ordinary. Position, sunny. Plant 
5 ft. apart each way, Nov. to Feb. Fruit borne on shoots of previous year s growth. 
Pruning, thin out old shoots, Nov. to Feb. Tipping young shoots encourages 
large, even fruits. , . 

C.ULTURE OP Red and White Currant: Soil, good ordinary. Position, 
for early crops, against north walls or fences for late ones. Plant, Nov. to 
5 to 6 ft. apart each way. Pruning, allow current year's branch extension shoots 
to remain and shorten others to within four leaves of their base in June or Ju y. 
Cut back the extension shoots by half in young bushes or to leave only i m. o 
new growth in large old bushes, between Nov. and Feb.; at same l 

summer-pruned laterals to i in. and cut out old or distorted branches. r 
borne on spurs on older wood. 
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Culture op Goosederry: Soil, good ordinary. Position, sunny for early 
crops, against norUi or east walls for late crops. Plant, Nov. to Feb., 5 to 6 ft. 
apart each way. Pruning, citlier spur all side shoots to 1 in. for large dessert 
firuic or allow long spurs for ^catcr quantity of fruit. In each case keep centre 
of bush open to lacUiuitc picking. Spur side shoots of cordon trees. 

Manures for Currants and Gooseberries: Blackcurrants are gross feeders 
and require plenty of nitrogen. Give an autumn mulch of compost muted with 
chicken manure or of well-rotted stable manure or dress with a complete fertiliser 
4 oz. per square yard and apply 1 oz, per square yard sulphate of ammonia in 
spring. Extra potash should be applied to red and white currants, and goose- 
berries, apply 2 oz. per square yard sulphate of potash in spring. Muriate of 
potash causes leaf scorch. 

Culture of Flowering Currants: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny. Plant, 
Oct. to Feb, Pruning, remove some of older wood after Howering. Top-dress 
octadionaJly with decayed manure in autumn. 

Propagation: By cuttings, 6 to 8 in. long, inserted in ordinary soil outdoore, 
Oct. to rcb. 


Fruiting SPEcms Cultivated : R. Grossularia, ‘ English Gooseberry to 3 ft.. 
Europe, N. Africa, S.W. Asia; nigrum^ ‘European blackcurrant \ to 6 ft 
Europe, Asia; rubrum, ‘ Northern Rcdcurrant to 6 ft., Europe, Asia; .ativwk 
Europe^ Common Garden Currant *, fruit red or while, to 5 ft., W. 

Flov^xrtng Species Cultivated : R. alpinum , ' Alpine Currant *, greenish.ycllow, 

® j’’ a^iericanum, ‘American Black- 

currant , black luuU, crimson and yellow foliage in autumn, q to 4 . ft N 

^enca; aurcu^ ‘ BulWo Currant', yellow. AprU. 6 to 8 ft..^ N? iiierica’ 
yellow and r^ AprU and May, 6 to 8 ft., hybrid; sanyJ^um 
owenng Currant , rose. May, 6 to 8 ft,, California, vars. album, white sbUndens 

fid ■■ 


Uccia (C^slalwort)— AiVaa«ar. Tender floating aquatics, much used hv 

togcUier in packi i to a in. deep at^«^ 
faU bcl^oof^ planting, simply drop on surface of water; temp. sLuld not 

Propagation; By division, any time. 

Species Cultivated: Trop. America; green. Trop. America, 

^ce newer, sec Pimelca; -paper Tree, see Tetrapa,u 2 x papyriferum. 

Richardia, see Zantedeschia. 

untU well rooted, then tramfer to Tor 6 ^ notT^rr 

succeeds! by‘sf'ari«“berrSs?'S°“4' Tot 

seventeenth century. ^ ^ ^ aecorauon. Fust introduced late 

C„dT„«.: Co„pc»d equal paru leaf-mould and aandy loam, Haifa par, diver 
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ToAo Goer's '‘Sht part of warm greenhouse (temp 

50 to bo ), Sept, to June; cold, stinny Iranics, June to Sept. Pot Feb or W^rX 

Uater freely AprU to Oct., .noderatcly aJu rvsarcb. ApplJ. weak 

sionally Oct. to Feb. Shade from sun. Best results obtained by raisuig plants 
from ^eed or cuttinijs ajinually. ^ raismg plants 

Propagation: By seeds sown A- in. deep in weU-drained pots or shallow pans 
of light soU placed m temp. 55“ m 65®. .spring; cuttings of young slfooU 

inserted m Feb., March or April m small pots of light, sandy soil in temp, of 65* 
75 > spring. ^ ^ 

Species Cultivated: R . /uwulis (syo. R. auTantiaca)^ * Rouge Berry*. ‘Blood 
» white, June, i to 3 ft., red fruits, Trop. America. 


Robinia (False Acacia) — Legwninosat, Hardy deciduous flowering trees and 
snrulis. hirst introduced early seventcentli century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny well-drained borders and shrubberies 
FJani. Oct. to hcb. Prune. Nov. to Feb. Rose Acacia (/?. hisfnda) may be crown 
against south or west waJK, side shoots being pruned annually to 1 in. of base, 
N<^. or Dee. Not suitable for exposed places as shoots and branches arc brittle. 

Propagation: Choice vars. bs grafting on common species {R. PseudoacQna\ in 
March; other kinds by seeds sown i iii. deep in ordinary soil outdoors Nov. 
or March : suckers removed from parent tree and planted OcL or i\ov. 

Splcies CuLTiVATEp: /?. (onbigua var. b<(la-ros€a^ large rich pink flowers, June, 
25 35 ft,, hybrid origin; DojfUomi, rose pink, 6 to 8 ft., U.S.A.; Ellwaii, purple 

and while, May to June, 5 ft., U.S.A.; hispidCt * Rose Acacia *, rose, May, 0 to 
8 II, Southern U-S.A., var. niacrofdiyl/a^ without prickles; rose, June, 

8 to 12 ft.. Eastern U.S.A.; Rstudoacaciay ‘ Locust T ree *, white, June, 70 to Ho ft., 
Eastern U.S.A., and vars. aurea, golden-leaved, Bessoniana, larger but fewer 
leaflets, D^caUtuanay pink- flowered, iVirrmw, mop-headed, and sempnjlorensy flower- 
ing throughout the summer; Slavinii. lilac-pink, June, attractive habit, 15 to 
20 ft., hybrid; viscose^ pale rose and yellow, June, 30 to 40 ft., Carolina. 


Rocambole, see Allium Siorodoprasum. 


Rochea — Cra^sulacecu. Greenhouse succulent plants. First introduced early 
eighteenth century. 

Culti^re: Compost, equal parts sandy loam, brick rubble, dried cow manure 
anc river sand. Position, well-drained pots in light greenhouse, close to glass. 
Pol, March. Water freely April to Aug., moderately Aug. to Nov., vcr>’ little 
afterwards. Prune old plants after flowering, shortening shoots to 1 in., and repot 
when new shoots arc i in. long. Temp., March to Sept. 55® to 65®, Sept, to March 
45" 50^ 

Propagation: By seeds sown in well-drained pots or pans of sandy soil, just 
covering seeds ^vith fine soil, in temp. 60^ to 70® in March or April; seedlings 
to be kept close to glass and have little water; cuttings of shoots, 2 to 3 in. long, 
exposed to sun for few days, then inserted in June, July or Aug. in well-drained 
pots of sandy soil, placed on greenhouse shelf, and given very little water. 

Species Cultivated: R. coccirtcay scarlet, July, i ft., S. Africa; Jasrnirua, white, 
spring, 6 to 9 in., S. Africa; ver^kolor, white and pink, spring, 2 ft., S. Africa. 
See also Crassula. 


Rock Cress, see Arabis; •foil, see Saxifraga; •Forget-me-not, sec Ompha- 
lodes Luciliae\ -Jasmine, see Androsace; -Lettuce, see PltyUuma piruiaium. 


Rocket, see Hesperis. 

Rodgersia — Saxfragnceat^ Hardy herbaceous perennials. Leaves very laige, 
bron/c-grccn. R. tahularis is sometimes placed in a separate genus, Astilboidcs. 
First introduced late nineteenth century- , 

Cixtuke: Compost, two parts peat, one part loam. Position, partially shaded 
border. Plant, March or April. Water freely in dry weather. Protect in severe 
weather with covering of fern fronds or litter. 
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Propagation: By division, March or April. 

Species Cultivated: /?. <usculi/olia^ rosy white, summer, a to 3 ft., bronze 
foliage, China; ptnnaKXy rosy crimson, summer, 2 to 3 ft., China; poricpn^llat 
‘ Rodgers’s Bronze Lcaf\ creamy white, summer, 3 ft., Japan; tabularis, ctesuny 
white, summer, 3 ft., bright green foliage, N. China. 

Rodriguezia — 0 fchidfui<u, An epiphytic genus. Pseudo-bulbs small, leaves 
rather leathery, a few inches long. Habit, tufted on the pseudo-bulbs ai intervals, 
scapes Irom their base, often arched or pendulous. Flowers usually showy, the 
lovser sepals generally Joined and concealed, or partially so, by the lip. Some 
species were formerly known as Burlingionia. 

Culture:^ Compost, osmunda fibre or substitute and sphagnum moss in 
raual qualities. Baskets or pots, which can be suspended, preferably in pots. 
Species with extending rhizomes, a narrow trough-likr rnfi. Vvaicr lilierally in 
summer, and maintain a warm (70® or more) muisT dUnosphere with shading, 
drainage ample for all. Winter night temp, around 05’". Winter waierin^^s are 
required but avoid a sodden or arid compost. The syringe may be used Ireely 
m summer days and m winter if pipe heat b excessive. Positiun, dn^i.ld be near 
the glass and watch must be kepi against attacks of red spider and mealy bue, 
Propag^ion: By divbion of plants, not too small, in spring. 
bPEcm Cultivated: A selection — R. BaUmanniu fragrant, white, flushed or 
streak^ rose, various, B^zil, Peru; uuuitdQ, fragrant, vnIuic, lip large, with 
ycllow^h keck, spring, Brazil; d<cora, while, rose-f lushed, red spoiled, lio 
generally white, pseudo-bulbs at intervals, summer. Bra.-.il; maculata, flagrant 

'‘P unequally U)Othed, spring, summer, 
downv ‘'P cmarginate. witl. yellow keels, column 

fumm^r o j many, comparatively sinall, rose-purple, 

vrr;o™%ri 5 ““’ 

introduced odd- 
® quantity of sand. 

SefVdW and dry part of greenhouse. I'ot, March. Water very 

wcfully during spring and summer and give vcr>‘ link in autumn and wini^ 

foliage must be avoided at all seasons. Ventilate freely^ 

SimTr Do' atmosphere essential in autumn Ld 

Spring"’' “ ”• -x* - 

■■ purple, 

«"«>' P^'uuiul h-b. F™ ipu-odueed rnid- 

orSi,^riL"' ‘‘““uu. ™upy ledges of rockery. Plapt. March 

^opao^on: By division, March or April. 

'sp!£g? 

white, 3 m., Aleutian Hl a nd s. > V St ^ m., IN. America, unalaschkensis, 

•“““ P““uiul,. Firs, iptrodueed raid- 

?^r"S“a\ bSi’ or»u°ra,r^si;'f.' s'* 

April or May. Protect in severeTeather wifh rockery. Plaat^ 

Pu~o»: By seeds ^ Feb. o^ 
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March in temp. 55®; root-cuttines in sandy compost during Feb. in temn 
placinc: cuttings singly in small suckers. P 55 > 

SntciES CLXTJv.xTtu: R. Cou.Urt, ‘Californian Tree Poppy’, white, fragrant 
late summer and autumn 4 to o It.. Caiifornia, var. while frSt 

Caiuor^a?^ ’ ^ white, July, Aug., 3 


Romulea— /rry<ifr<w. Hardy and half-hardy bulbous plants. First introduced 
early eighteen tli ceritur>\ 

Clxtcre: Soil, li^ht, rich, sandy. Position, sunny well-drained border. 
Flant. bept. to Jan., placing tubers 4 m. deep and 2 in. apart. Lift and replant 
tubers annually. Mulch surface of bed in ^larch sviih cow manure 
Propagation: By ofl'^ets. 

Species Ccltivatld; R. Bulbocodium, yellow and violet, March to April. 4 to 
o m., hurope; Clusuina, lavender and orange, spring, 9 in., Spain and Portugal: 
pari tfiora, lilac, May, 6 in., Luropc; ramijlora, yellow and lilac, Mav, 6 to b in 

Mc^ii. Region; Rfgutfntiy violet, spring, 4 in., Corsica; roua, carmine, March 
to May, b m., S. Africa, 


Rondelctia — Rubicu^a^. Stove evergreen flowering shrubs. First introduced 
mid-eighteenth ccniur>’. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts rough fibrous peat and loam, one part equal 
proportions charcoal lump* and coarse silver sand. Position, well-drained poLs in 
light pan of stove witli shoots trained to sticks or trellis. Pot, Feb. or March, 
Prune moderately after flowering. Water freely April 10 Oct., moderately after- 
wards, bvringe daily March to Sept. Shade from bright sunshine. Temp., 
March to Sept. 70® to 8o‘, Sept, to March 55® to 60®. 

Propagation: By cuttings of firm shoots inserted in pure sand under bell-glasi 
in temp. 75® to 85®, spring or summer. 

Species Cultivated: /f. opioena, pink, summer, 3 to 4 ft., Mexico; cordaia, 
pink or dull red, summer, 3 to 7 ft., Guatemala; edorala (syn$. /?. spUndens and 
speciosa)y orange-red and yellow, fragrant, summer, 4 to 6 ft., Cuba and Mexico. 

Roripa, see Nasturtium and Armoracia. 


Rosa (Rose) — Roscuat^ Hardy and slightly tender deciduous and evergreen 
flowering shrubs, mosdy prickly. 

Cl^uication: Summer-blooming, Provence, Moss, Damask, Hybrid China, 
Hybrid Bourbon, Hybrid Noisette, /^ba, Rugosa, Austrian Brier, Scotch, Sweet- 
brier, Ayrshire, Boursault, Banksian, Evergreen, Polyantha, Multiflora and 
SN ichuraiana. Summer- and autumn-blooming. Hybrid Perpetual, Hybrid Tea, 
Tea, Noisette, China, Lasvranciana, Bourbon Perpetual, Hybrid Ivlusk, Hybrid 
Bracicata, Pcrncliana, Hybrid Polyantha, Polyantha Pompon and Hybrid Rugosa* 

Culture of Dwarf Ro^f^s: Soil, deep, rich loam w'elJ enriched with decayed 
manure. Add clay and cow dung to light soils, road grit, leaf-mould, burnt refuse, 
horse dung and lime to heaxy soils. Do not mix lime xvith manure but apply to 
surface after manure has been well dug in. Position, sunny beds or borders. 
Plant, Nov. or Feb. to March, average distance apart 18 in. to 2 ft. Depth of 
soil over roots should be 4 to 6 in. on hcaw and 7 to 8 in. on light soils. Prune, 
end of March or early in April. Hybrid Pcrpctuals should have damaged and 
weak shoots remox'cd and others shortened to dormant bud 9 to t8 in. from base, 
according to strength. After first flowering is finished in early July remove dead 
flowers by shortening young shoots by one-third to a strong bud facing outwards. 
Hybrid Teas, Teas and Pernetianas, remove damaged and weak shoots and 
shorten others to dormant bud 3 to 9 in. from base according to strength. 
Noisettes, thin out ail weak and worn-out wood and shorten others a little accord- 
ing to strength, leaving the best of the previous year's growth full IcngilL 
Bourbons, remove old and weakly growth but leave the best lateral bearing wood 
unprxmed. Provence, Damask, ^ioss, Cliinas and Pompons, thin out the oldest 
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and weakest wood so as to make room for healthy new growth, which should be 
retained full length, Austrian and Scotch Briers, thin out weak or dead growths 
only. Hybrid Sweetbriers, thin out older shoots after flowering. Generally 
speaking, it is wise to prune more severely in the first spring after planting for all 
types, always cut to a bud facing outwards. Prou-ct l ea, China and tender roses 
in winter by drawing soil to height of G in. round the base of each plant and place 
bracken or dry litter among the shoots. 

Culture op Standard Roses: Soil, position and planting as for dwarfs. 
Distance apart, minimum 4 ft., or among bush roses from 4 to G ft. Pruning: 
Hybrid Perpetuals, Hybrid Teas, l eas, Uiin out weak slioots in centre of tree and 
shorten remaining shoots to 3 to 9 in. according to vigour. 

Culture of Climuing Roses: Soil, as advised for dwarfs. Position, against 
walls, fences, arbours, pergolas, arches, tree trunks, trcllbes, pillars, etc. Distance 
apart to plant, 5 to 6 ft. Plant in Oct. or Nov. or in March. Pruning: Rambler 
type, cut away old flowering shoou after blooming and thin out dead or weakly 
growilis in April, no further pruning required. Danksian type, thin out the strong 
young shoots not required to add to size of plant directly after flowering. Do not 
remos e older or small shoots. Teas, Noisettes, Hybrid Teas, Singles, etc., grown 
as cumbers, thin old flowering shoots after blooming and cut out dead or weak 
growl hs in April and, at the same time, cut off the unripened tips of shoots. 
Ayrshire, Boursault and Evergreen types ordy need to have weak growths thinned 
out in March. 


Culture OF Weeping Roses; SoU and planUng, as advbed for dwarfs. Dbtance 
to plant, lo ft. P^nmg, thin out weak and old growths immediately alter 
nowermg and tram m the young wood for next year's flowering, and, in March, 
remove soft unripcned tips of shoots. * 

OF Roses in Pots: Classes suitable for pot culture. Hybrid Perpetual, 

Polyaniha. Compost, two parts turfy loam, two 
pam rotted cow or hotbed man^e, one part sand. Pot, OcC Repot annually 

m Aug. or Sept. Prune newly lifted and potted plants in Nov., shortcmiie shoote 

Hvbr^d'p^“ r 1°"' according to size; csUblished plants of 

Hybrid Perpetuals and Hybrid Teas to six, three and two ‘ eyes Tea^sccnlcd 

Chinese, Fairy and Polyaniha kinds to eight, six and four ‘ eyes ’ in Nov. for early 
whh‘’n"f*’ llowenng. Position, sheltered corner outdooni 

,n ^ by s^raw, or m cold frame Oct. lo Jan., greenhouse 

Jan. to May, sunny place outdoors afterwards. Water moderately Jan. to Aoril 

^oils. horse manure for heavy 
artificial manure-^upcrphosSiate and lightly fork in. Suitab^ 

sulphate of ammonia.^ 25 lb.; ?1h 

Stock, po, Ro«s: For srpodardr, d,, „i,d dog ro» of d.r hrdgcro™. and 
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Rus'osa; dwarfs and climbers, seedling and cutting wild dog rose, Manelti, de la 
OiiHcrac, Rugosa, Laxa and AIuliiHora (often known as Polyantha Simplex). 

Propagation: By seeds, preferably stratilied, sown i in. deep in light sandy 
soil in cold frame in March or April, or i in. deep in ordinary soil outdoors in 
April, transplanting seedlings when a year old; cuttings, 6 to 8 in. long, in 
shcliered position oiiid<Kjrs, Sopt. to Nov.; small side shoots of tca-sccntcd and 
other kinds removed with a liiilr <ild stem attached and inserted in small pots of 
light sandy soil in summer under a bclhglass or in a propagator; budding in 
July; grafting in Feb. or March in temp. 55'' to 65®, Prat tically all nursery stock 
is budded. S< cd provides new types, also stocks for budding. Cuttings will be 
found to provide useful new slock and are easily raised but scarcely as long-lived 
as budded plants. 

Splcils Cultivated: R. a^Uularij, large rose pink, May, 6 ft., for wild garden, 
Europe to Japan; alba, large single, white or blush, June, 6 ft., hybrid; aruruis, 
white, branches trailing, Europe, var. Air^ihucay ‘ Ayrshire Rose Bankyiae^ 
‘ Banksian Rose *, double and single white and ycUow, diinbing to 20 h., no 
pruning, for warm sunny districts, China; Bfggtriana, silvery leaves, white, June, 
6 ft., Afghanistan, N. Persia; blatiday rose, June, 4 to 6 ft., N. America; bor^ 
boniana^ ‘ Bourbon Rose *, purple, summer, 6 ft., hybrid; bracUata, large white, 
summer, to 20 ft., evergreen, for warm sunny walls, China; caninay ‘ Wild Rose 

* Dog Rose *, pink, summer, Europe and W. Asia, used as stock for budding; 
carolinay crimson, June to Aug., 4 to 6 ft for wild garden, Eastern N. America; 
centifolia, " Cabbage Rose rod, fragrant, summer, b ft., one of the oldest known 
roses, Caucasus, and vars. muscosa, * Moss Rose and parvifoluiy * Burgundie 
Rose chhumiSy ‘ China Rose ^ while, blush to red, June to Sept., 3 to 4 ft., 
China, and vars. niitiima (syn. R. Lawra^tuana)y a race of dwarf forms {RouUUii^ 
with pink flowers, belongs here), and viridijloray ‘ Green Rose cmxaniomea^ 
‘ Cinnamon Rose red, May, 6 to 9 ft., spicily fragrant, Europe, N. China, 
Siberia, and var. pletuiy double; dainascenay ' Damask Rose pink to red, June, 
4 to 6 ft., Asia Minor, and vars. triginiapetalay cultivated in S. Europe for manu* 
faclure of attar, and v^skoloTy ‘ York and Lancaster Rose white, striped pink; 
Dat.idiiy rose pink, June, bottle-shaped fruits, vigorous to 12 ft., \V. China; 
Dultonliiy large single, pale pink, July, 4 to 6 ft., attractive and graceful hybrid; 
Ecoiy buttercup yellow, June, 3 to 4 ft., Afghanistan; EglanUria (syn. R. rubiginosa)^ 
‘ Sweetbrier * or ‘ Eglantine *, pale pink, summer, fragrant leaves, 6 to 9 ft., 
Europe, including Britain, parent of Penzance Briers; /oetida (syn. R» luUa), 

* Austrian Brier yellow, June to July, 4 to 8 ft., beautiful climber, Asia Minor 

to Afghanistan, vars. bicolofy * Austrian Copper \ copper red, persiancy ‘ Persian 
Yellow \ double yellow; gallUa, ‘ French Rose \ the oldest rose of European 
cultivation, pink or crimson, to 4 ft., Europe, W. Asia, var. o^malisy * Provence 
Rose HeUnaty white, fragrant, large clusters, 12 to 15 ft., vigorous, Cent. 
China; h 'xghdowiunsisy hybrid of R* Moytsxxy similar but vigorous and frcc-fruuiiig; 
HugoniSy single yellow, May, 8 ft., vigorous, W. China; iMvigatCy * Cherokee 
Rose *, ratiicr tender, 5 in. svhiic Howers, May to June, climbing to 15 ft., China; 
UuritUranay ‘ Boursault Rose *, red, 20 ft., hybrid; macrophjfllay blush rcc^ June, 
8 to 10 ft., red pear-shaped fruits, Himalaya; moschaiCy ‘ Musk Rose , large 
clusters cream flowers, June, 10 to 15 ft., S. Europe, India, China; 
beautiful dark velvety red, June, 6 to 10 ft., red bottle-shaped hijW, China, 
rnullihracUata, pink, June, 6 to lo ft., fern-like foliage, orange-red W- 

China; mulii/lordy large clusters, white, June, 10 to 15 ft., vigorous, M. 

and Japan, and var. platyphyllay ‘ Seven Sisters’ Rose pink, also parent wi 
R. chifiensis of polyaniha roses; nitiday rosy red, June, to 2 ft., autumn tints, Extern 
N. America; Js'oLetliafuXy ‘Noisette Rose’, white, large clusters, July to Aug., 
hybrid; nulkana, bright red, July, 6 to 10 ft.. Western N. America; odoraiay 
‘lea Rose’, white, pale pink or yellow, almost evergreen, Ciuna; emrirwu, 
‘ Mount Oini Rose *, while, May to June, ferny foliage, 10 to 12 ft., China, wim 
vars. chrysocarpay yellow fruits, pUracanifuiy striking red thorns; pendultm (sym 
alpitui)y pink, June, thornless, Europe; Primula^ prunrose yellow, ApnJ to xviay, 
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red twigs, 4 to 6 ft., Turkistan to N. China; Richardii (syn. R. sancla), pale pink, 
June Jo July, 4 ft., spreading, Abyssinia; Tubri/olia, pink, June to July, 4 to 8 ft., 
striking glaucous purplish-tinted foliage. Cent. Europe; rugosa, ‘ Ramanas Rose 
red or white, fragrant, June to July, 4 to 7 A., bright red fruits and autumn-tinted 
foliage, China and Japan, and many attractive vars. for shrub borders; sericea 
white. May to June. 10 to 12 fc, spreading. India; seligera, ‘ Prairie Rose deep 
rose, July to Aug., rambling to 12 ft.. Ontario to Florida; selipoda, purplish-rose, 
June tojuly, 6 to 10 ft., Cent. China; Souiieana. cream, July, to to 12 ft vigorous 
and spreading, greyish foliage, W. China; sptnosuswui, ' Scotch or Burnet Rose ’ 
white or pale pink. May to June, 3 to 4 ft., spreading, Europe, N. Asia, numerous 
vars. mdudmg oUaua. creamy yellow. 6 ft.. luUa, buttercup yellow, mynafantha, 
pale pink, ve^ spiny; Swegimowit, purphsh-rosc, June tojulv. 6 to 10 ft., oblong 
fniits, N.W. China; vxrginiana, pink. June tojuly, 3 to 6 ft.. Eastern N. Americal 
Waisonxana. finely cut foliage, trailing, for rockery, Japan; Webbiana, briglit pink 
June, glaucous stems, graceful habit, 4 to 6 ft., Himalaya; W ichuraicna, white! 
June loj^y, 8 to 12 ft glossy foliage, Japan, parent of types such as Dorothy 
Perkins, Hiawatha and New Dawn; WilhnoiUae, rose. May to June, 6 to 10 fi 
V|ci7 spmy, W. China; xanthim, pale yellow, May, ferny leaves, 5 to 8 fi. n! 
China, Korea, var. sponianta^ single Howered. ** 

Rosary Pea^ sec Abrus prtcatmiiu, 

'■-“'v 

-of Sharon, ,oc 

Rosemary^ sec Rosmarinus. 

Rosin weed, see Silphium. 

£^Xc'SSd'4“T„rLi;^“‘“- •>-b. Fh,. 

.hS.b'^' pS, Xp'iir”’ '■“i'ion, dryhh runny border or 

Aug" balf-ripened young d.oou u. a cold frame in 

Pl-«. .omedmee included in 

Ifeddirur rfcynuuto™°vhi£h-yelibw‘!lS’a Sor^to '‘O'roeMion, 

Rouge Berry, sec Rwina humiUt. 

Ronpau-Prenerrur. Oreeubuu.e eve cm du.vcHng ,Krui„, 
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or fciithcr-shaped, covered with brownish wool. First introduced carlv nineteenth 
century, 

Cvi-ture: Compost, cqua! parts fibrous loam. I«“af-mould, peat and little sand, 
rosition, lartjc pots or tubs in lofty sunny greenhouse or conscrvaiorv. Pot 
Feb. or March. Water freely April to Sept.» moderately afterwards. No syi-ingine 
required. Icmp., Sept, to March 45* to «^o*, March to Sept. 55^ 1065®. May 
stand outdoors in sunny position, June to Sept. ^ 

Propagation: By cuttings of firm shoots inserted in pure silver sand in well- 
drained pots under bell-glass in temp. 55^ to 65®, summer. 

Species Cultivated: R. eUganSy 6 to 10 ft., Trop. America: Pohliiy 6 to is; ft 
Brazil. ' 


Row*an Tree, sec Sorbus Auevparia. 

Royal Fern, see Osmunda r€galis\ -Water-lily, see Victoria r^gia. 

Rubus (Blackberry') — Rosactac. Hardy fruit-bearing and flowering shrubs, 

perennial plants. 

CcLTURL OF Raspberries: Soil, deep, rich, moist loam. Rows north to south 
if possible. Plant, Oct. to March. Distances for planting: Singly, iB in. apart in 
the row and 5 ft. between the rows for training to wire trellis; in groups of two 
canes, 30 in. apart in row and 5 ft, between rows. Pruning: Cut canes off to 
within 10 in. of ground first year; succeeding years cut off old canes close to 
ground immediately after fruiting in order to allow young canes to ripen. Reduce 
the number of young canes at each root or stool to three or four of the strongest 
Remove sappy lips of latter in early spring. Apply decayed manure annually in 
Nov., forking it in 3 in. deep only; on dry soil mulch with strawy manure in April. 
Water copiously with liquid manure during bearing period. Remove suckers 
appearing away from base of stools. Avoid deep digging near established plants. 
Sulphate of potash is an esssential manure for this crop and should be applied in 
autumn at J 02. per square yard. Organic nitrogenous manures, such as meat or 
fish meal, can be applied at 2 oz. per square yard in March. 

Propagation: By seeds sown outdoors in a shady border as soon as ripe; 
division of roots in autumn. Propagate only virus-free strains. 

Culture op Blackberries: Soil, well-drained, deep, rich loam. Position, 
trained to sunny fences, or in row's in open garden, with shoots trained to a rough 
trcllb. Plant in autumn, strong growers 12 ft. apart. Pruning, cut away shoots 
that have borne fruit directly after fruiting and remove tips of remaining shoots in 
March. Top-dress annually in winter. 

Propagation: By layering tips in summer, transplanting suckers in autumn; 
leaf-bud cuttings. 

Culture of Wi.veberry, Loganberry and Other Hybrid Berries: Soil. 4S 
for raspberries. Plant 10 ft. apart in autumn. Shorten shoots well back hrst 
season to encourage cane production, Train on fence or wire trellis or place four 
stakes round each plane at a distance of 3 ft. from the base, and train growths 
spirally round tliesc. Prune after fruiting, cutting away shoots that have borne 
fruit and removing soft lips of remaining shoots in March. Top-dress with 
decayed manure in winter. 

Propagation: By layering shoots in summer; dividing the roots in autumn. 

Culture of Herbaceous Species: Soil, sandy peat. Position, shady rockery. 
Plant, autumn or spring. Water freely in dry weather. 

Propagation: By division in spring. 

Culture of Shrubby Species: SoU, good ordinaiy. Position, sunny or shady 
borders. Plant in Oct. Prune after flowering, cutting away old shoots. 

Propagation: By cuttings. , 

Fruit -BEARING Species Cultivated: /?. JIagellaris. ‘ American Dewbeip^ , 
fruit black, Canada, U.S jK.; idacus, ‘ Raspberry white. May, berritt red or 
yellow, 3 to 6 ft., Europe; ilUccbrosuSy * Strawberry' Raspberry ^ while, fragrant, 
fruits scarlet, sour, 5 to 8 ft., t. Asia; innominatus, pink, fruit orange-red, 

China; laciniaiusy ‘ Cut-leaved Blackberry white or pink, summer, bemes 
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black, 8 to 12 ft.; loganobaccus^ * Loganberry % hybrid, origin uncertain, probably 
a cross between R. ursinxis and a raspberr>% berries deep red, 8 to 12 ft., introduced 
about 1897 from U.S.A. ; phoeuicolasiust ‘ Wine berry \ pink, summer, berries 
bright orange-red, 6 ft., China, Japan; procfrus, ‘ Hiinnlavan Blackberr>' intro- 
duced from Germany about 1899. while, berries black, 20 to 40 ft., Europe; 
xdmifoliMs^ ‘ Evergreen Thornless lilackberry pink, fruit black, California, var, 
inermiss 

Herbaceous Species Cultivated : R. crcticus (syn. R. sullatris) mat-forming 
plane, rose, June, N. America; C/iamamorus ’Cloudberry’, white, 3 to 10 in. 

Shrubuv Species Cultivated: R. a^umina/tis, white, Himalaya; atistraliSf 
^Lawyer Vine *, white, pink, or yellow, evergreen, 10 to 20 ft., Netv Zealand; 
HJIoruSf flowers inconspicuous, stems waxy white, 8 to 10 ft., spreading, Himalaya, 
var. quinqii/Jlorits^ more vigorous; Cockburnianus (syn. R. Ciraldtanus) ^ purple, 8 to 
10 ft., white stems, China; dtticiosuSy ' Rocky Mountain k lowering Raspberry 
white, May, 6 to 10 ft.. Rocky Mountains; Henryiy climbing evergreen, pink, 
3 to 6 ft., China, var. bambusarumy short-stalked leaflets; lasioitylusy purple-rose, 
July, 6 to 8 ft., Cent. China; Uucodermis, while, June, 4 to 8 ft., ycUowish canes, 
Western N. America; odoratus (syn. Rubacer odoratum)^ * Flowering Raspberry *, 
unarmed, rose-purple, summer, 6 ft., N. America; specUtbilis. ‘ Salmonberry 
rosy red. May, 6 ft., California. 

Ruby Grass, see Tricholoina tosta. 


Rodbecl^ (Coneflower)— Hardy annuals and herbaceous peren- 
nials. Fint introduced late seventeenth century. 

Culture of Annual SpEciFi^: Soil, ordijiar>*. Sow in boxes in cold frame in 
March, pricking seedling out when large enough to har^dlc into deeper boxes for 
hardening off and planting out in May; or sow in open ground where desired to 
flower in April, thinning the seedlings to g in. apart. 

CuLTURB OP Perennial Species: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny well-drained 
borders. Plant, Oct., March or April. Mulch with decayed manure annually 
Feb. or March. Lift, divide and replant in fresh position tricnnially. 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep outdoors in ordinary soil and sunny 
position, March or April, transplanting seedlings into novvering positions following 
autumn; by division of roots, Oct., Feb., March or April. 

Annual Species Cultivated: R, ampUxkauliSy yellow and maroon, summer, 
X to 2 ft., N. America; buoloTy yellow and maroon, July 10 Sept., 1 to 2 ft., N, 
America; ‘ Black-eyed Susan yellow and dull brown, summer, 1 to 3 ft., 

N. America, biennid or annual; tritobay deep yeUow and brown, summer, 2 to 
5 *t., N. Amcnca, biennial or annual. 

Perennial Spmies Cultivated: R. cali/omica, yellow and bro%vn, July to 
f ^ fulgida, yellow and dark purple, July to Sept., i to 

yellow, summer, 3 to 6 ft., N. America, var. ^rUnsis, 
.double; yellow and blackish-brown, late sunTmer, 7 

ft' yellow, late summer, 4 ft., N. America, var. HM 

sor^e, 6 ft., golden-yellow reflexed petals; spedota (syn. R. Mw7„annii), orange- 
yellow. summer li to 3 ft., N. America; subtomenlosa. yellow and pumle, "IS 
summer, 3 to 5 ft., N. America. See also Echinacea and Lcpachys. 

Rue) see Ruta gravechns. 


herbs or shrubs. First introduced late 

Po?"Fcb^r ieaf-mould. peat and sUver sand, 

ft I L PO* m shady part of stove or greenhouse Water 

free y March o Oct., moderately afterwards. Syringe twke S Mar^ to 

IROPACATION. By cuttings inserted in above compost in well-dra^ed 
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^u " *^ocrantha, ' Christmas Pride ’, rosy purple^ wrnter 

Bra, it ■ »,";' ''• “'■“r’u ™' P“''‘' ““"■■■ ' f-, a„„L] or p^rZS ' 

^ A ’n ^ f t ’^’*T *®^****^‘^’ "■inter. 2 ft., BrazU; speciosa, scarlet luK to 
10 ft., Brazil. See also Strobilanthes. . st^nci, juiv , to 

Rimex {Do<±; Sorrel) — Polygonaceae. Hardy perennial herbs, mostly weeds but 
a few grown for greens. ^ weeus, out 

Patience: Soil, ordinary, moist. Remove flower sierna 
direciiy they appear and gather leaves frequently. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in March, i in. deep in drills 18 in. apart thin- 
mng seedlings to 1 ft. apart in row in April; division of roots in March. 

Culture of Sorrel: Soil, ordinary rich moist. Position, ..pen borders. Plant 
I ft. apart in rows 15 in. asunder in March. Gather leaves frequendy. Remove 
tiower stems. Water freely in dry weather. 

Culture OF Aquatic Sfecies: Soil, ordinary. Position, margins of water, 
riant in spring. Increased by du'ision in spring. 

Propagation: By seeds J in. deep in drills 15 in. apart in March, thinning 
seedlings to 12 m. apart in April; division of roots in March. 

Species Cultivated; R. abjfssinims, * Spinach-Khubarb leaves used as sub- 
stitute for spinach, stems as rhubarb, 6 ft., Abyssinia; Acflosa, * Sorrel *, green, 
summer, 18 in., leaves edible, Europe (Br.); Hydrolapalhum, ‘ Water Dock *, 4 to 
6 ft., Europe (Br.); PalUntiay ‘ Herb Patience 4 ft., leaves used as substitute for 
spinach, S. Europe; scutatus, ‘ French Sorrel 1 to 2 ft., leaves edible, Europe 
and Asia. 


Rupturewort, see Hemiaria. 

Ruschia — Aizo(uea£. Half-hardy succulent plants, formerly included in Mes- 
embryanthemum. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts old mortar, pounded crocks, sandy loam, well- 
decayed manure or leaf-mould and sand. Position, wcU-drained pots in sunny 
greenhouse or window, may be planted in sunny borders outdoors from June to 
Sept. Pot, March to May. Water freely April to Sept., keep nearly dry during 
winter. Temp., March to Oct. 5^^ to 65"^, Oct. to March 40® to 50®. 
Propagation: By seed; cuttings in temp. 55^ to 65®, March to Sept. 

Species Cultivated: R. multijlora (syn. Mesembryantlwmim multiftorum)^ white, 
Aug., 3 ft., S. Africa; uncinaUx (syn. A/, tmanatum)^ red, summer, prostrate, S. 
Africa. 

Ruscus — Liliaceai (or Ruscaceae). Hardy evergreen shrubs, 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, shady or sunny shrubberies, borders or 
woods; useful for dense shade. Plant, Sept., Oct. or April. 

Propagation: By suckers; division of roots in spring. 

Species Cultivated: K. oaxUatuSy * Butcher’s Broom green, May, 3 ft., 
Britain; fiypoglossum, yellow, inconspicuous, May, to 18 in., S. Europe. The 
Alexandrian Laurel, frequently known as Ruscus racemosuSi is correcUy Danas 
racemosQy q.v. 

RusseUiA—Scrophularioceas. Stove evergreen flowering shrubs, suitable plants for 
hanging baskets. First introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts sandy loam, leaf-mould and silver sand. 
Position, in light part of stove. Pot, Feb. or March. Water freely April to Sept., 
moderately afterwards. Prune, Feb. Apply weak stimulants v^en in flower 
only. Syringe twice daily April to Oct., except when in flower. Temp., Sept, 
to March 55® to 65*, March to Sept. 65® to 75®. 

Propagation: By cuttings inserted in silver sand in temp. 75® in spring; 
layering shoots at any time. 
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Species Cultivated: R, tquxstiiformxs (syn. R, jufued)^ red, July, 3 to 4 fc, 
Mexico; sormeniosa^ red, July, 4 Tc, Trop. America. /?. Lemovnex and R. tUgan^ 
tissvmc arc hybrids between the two species. 

Russian Vine^ sec Poljgonwn bohUchuxmicwn, 

Ruta (Rue) — RuUxu/ie. Hardy aromatic cvec^eeo shrub. First introduced mid- 
sixteenth centxuy. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, in the herb garden or sunny border. 
Plant, March, 8 in. apart in rows 18 in. asunder or grow naturally as attractive 
foliage shrub in border; good for chalk soils. Prune the plants closely in April. 

Propagation: By seeds sown J in. deep in drills outdoors in April; cuttings 
inserted in shady frame, Aug., Sept. 

Species Cultivated; R. graveoUns, • Herb of Grace % yellowish-green, summer. 
3 ft., S, Europe. 

Rutabaga* see BrassUa Napobrassica, 


Sabal— Po/wkw. Greenhouse fan palms. First introduced early nineteenth 
century, ' 

Culture: Comp^t, two parti rich loam, one part decayed leaf-mould and 
sand. P<»iuon, wcU-drained pots in greenhouse or sheltered weU-drained beds 
^td(wre m S of England. Pot, March. Plant, AprU. Temp., Sept, to March 
45 o 55 » March to Sept. 55 to 65®. Water moderately in winter, freely in 

Propagation: By se^ sown i in. deep in light soil in temp, of 8o® in Feb or 
M^ch; suckers removed from parent plant in April or Aug. 

Sp^ies Cultivated: 5. Ble^kbumia, 20 ft., Bermuda; miiufr (svn S A(iafifonii\ 

3 ft., Soutfaem U.S.A.; « Cabbage Palm « to sJu£^nTs.A: 

flowering herb. First introduced mid- 

good fibrous loam and finely-sifted Icaf-mould and 
little sand. PosiUon, moist, parually shaded borders or bogs. Sow seeds thinlv 
m April where required to grow, lightly cover with soil, t^ to or a in anar^ 
when M inch high, m flower following summer; or sow seed A in. deco in well- 

Ijlaceln ^^rUaUy fSS iSlh'uaWr Sd^l^^hi^Id fr'ame 

Spf.cies Cultivated: S. campestru, rose, summer, 6 to ra in.. N. America 

■ - 

'• ■<> •» -5 ft- 

orchis, Anota, Robiquetia, Mallcola The Calceolare, Schocn- 

Saccolabiums.’ TbeVnus is £ m VandX^^fl “ 

somewhat clustered, solitary racemose, 
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temps., etc., similar. As the genus contains 
hard softer-leaved species, small and fairly large grov.-ing, winter treau^ 
must be slighUy varied, then a mght temp, of 63» Si«uld1;e g?ven 

required more frequendy by the soft-textured speefes than by the 
compost should ne%er become really dry. In summer a moist wara 
atmosphere, ^ and more wih shading. Liberal watering, exposure to lichTS 
autur^, vaned. Pans may be used for the dwarf-growing kinds, hung near the 
glass m svmtcr. Pots or hanging baskets for the larger. 

Propagation: The species do not make ihe ull stems seen in so many Aerida 
and Vand^, so that the method of propagation advised for them is vcr>* seldom 
possible. \ cry occasionally basal growths occur svith some and division may then 
be carefully made. ^ ™ 

Species Cultivated: A selection — S. acxdifoltwn (syn. 5. d^rUxadaium), greenish- 
yellow, spotted r^-brown. lip white, yellow, spoiled crimson, white' fringed, 
summer, ourr^, N. India; a/npuJl<ueum, many small, rose-red, summer, N. India, 
tturma; belluiwn, yellow, blotched black-purple, lip white, yellow with a few 
pi^lc spou, margins while fimbriated, spring, various, Burma; bigibbunu 
ycUow, lip whitish, yellow centrally, margin ciliated, Burma; caLclare^ yellow, 
lip white, orangc-ycUow, white fruiged, summer, N. India, Burma; ajni/olum^ 
many, small, cinnabar-red, spur slender, summer, Burma; gemmatumy many, 
small, while and purple, leaves terete, raft, summer, N. India; giganiam^ 
fr^rant, m^y, while, purple spotted, lip ameih>*si- purple, racemes drooping, 
winter, various, Burma; Hend^sonxammy small, many, rose-red, spur large, 
spring, summer, Borneo; junexfoluany near S. gmmatxwxy many, small, bluish- 
violet, lip yellowish, summer, Java; hnatwiXy many, small, purple, yellow, Up 
pink-white, spikes often branched, downy, summer, autumn, Burma; lon^ 
cclciiralumy many, small, soft rose, spur comparatively long, leaves leathery, 
summer, Burma; mxAxaiunx^ small, many, orange-red, nud-lobe of lip yellowish, 
spike erect, spring, Borneo, Java; Sioortomtmy many, small, rose, rose-purple, 
tips green, stems drooping, raceme drooped, often branched, autumn. New 
Guinea: fxnangmruiy many, small, yellow, r^-brown, whitish, lip white and 
pui^le, summer, Penang, Burma; i‘iol<utumy near S, gxgani^twiy many, fragrant, 
white, spotted amethyst, lip amethyst-purple, scapes drooping, winter, springs 
Philippines. 

Sadleria — Pol}podiace<u. Stove tree fern. Fronds, feather-shaped. First intro- 
duced late nineteenth century. 

Culture; Compost, two-third.« peat and loam and abundance of sand. Posi- 
tion, large pots or tubs, well drained, in shady stove or warm conservatory* 
Rcpiot, Peb. or March. Water moderately Oct. to March, freely afterwards. 
Syringe trunks daily March to Sept. Temp., Sept, to March 55® to 65®, March 
to Sept. 65® to 75®. Shade in summer essential. 

Propagation: By spores sown at any time on surface of finely sified loam and 
peat in shallow, well-drained pans. Cover witii sheet of glass and keep moist in 
shadv position in temp. 75' to 85®. 

Species Cultivated: 5 . ^alhtoxdtiy 5 to 8 ft*. Sandwich Islands. 

Safflower, see Carthanuis ti/utoria* 

Saffron Crocus, see Crocus satizrus* 


Sage, see Salsda. 

Sagina (Pc&r\ wort) ^-Gtj^phylUicczu. Hardy perennial evergreen tufted herbs 
with creeping stems. S. glabra is used as a sutetituie for ^ass for forming lawns 
on sandy soils; golden-leaved variety used for carpet bedding. 

Culture of S. glabra on Lawks: Soil, sandy. Position, sunny. PI am small 
tufts 3 in. apart each wav in March or April. Keep free from weeds and roll 
frequendy. Requires frequent renewal. ^ ^ 

Culture op C^lden-leaved Variety: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny bcdJt 
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borders or rockeries. Plant small tufts in March, 2 in. apart, in lines, designs or 
masses. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in sandy soil in sunny position outdoors in March 
division in March or April. 

Speci^ Cultivated: S. Boydii, glos.sy green tufts, flowers inconspicuous, rare 
and choice, 1 in., Britain; glabra, white, summer, 2 in., Europe; subulala (syns. 
S. pilifna, Sprrgula piiifera), densely tufted, Howers white, July to Sept., Corsica, 
var. aurea, leaves marked yellow. 

Sa^ttaria (Arrowhead) — Alismaceae. Hardy perennial aquatic herbs. 

Culture: Compost, two parts strong, rich loam, one part well-decayed 
n^n^e. Position, borders of open, sunny ponds or lakes for hardy species. 
Tender species in pots in warm greenhouse. Sept, to May; sunk in borders of 
ponds outd^rs. May to Sept. Depth of water, 6 to 12 in. Plant, March to Oct. 
Methods of planting; (1) Place plant in small wicker basket containing above 
compost and lower to the bottom of pond or lake. (2) Enclose roots with soil and 

canvas or matting, tie securely, and immerse as above. 
(3) Place large hillock or mound of compost at bottom of pond when dry 
plant roots in centre, afterwards filling with water. 

Propagation: By »eds sown i in. deep in rich soil in shallow basket and im- 
mersed in ^nds or lakes in spring; division of plants March or April. 

white, summer, tender, 2 to 5 ft., America: 
lait/olta {syn. S. i^abUu), Duck Pouto while, summer, 2 to 3 ft., N. America- 
white and pi^le, summer, 4 to 6 ft., tender, S. America; na/oiJ 
(^n. 5 . pustila), for aquariums, white, 5 in., N. America; sagUlt/olta, white and 

purple, summer, a ft.. Europe (Br.). and var. for^-pUno, double- 
aquarium carpeter, 3 in., N. America. wuic, iuouujia. 

Sago Fern, see Cyathea nuduUans-, -Palm, see Cycas. 

St. Augustine’s Grass, sec SUnoiaphrum secundalunu 

St, Bernard’s Lily, sec AnOuriaxm Liltago. 

St. Bruno’s Lily, see Paradisea Liliastrum. 

St. Dabeoc’s Heath, see Daboeda pohfolia. 

St. John’s Wort, see Hypericum. 

p— f-- u..,oduc«i i,,, 

M-'PPPW. P-l and sand. Pot, 
Water freely from AprU to Sent mrui t^i planU, well drained. 

Propao^on: By seeds; leaf cuttings. 

N.E. Tanganyika. E. Afn^’ ® violet, summer! 

n,uv„ or 

orange or whitish bark ^ flowers and yellow, purple, red, 

‘‘’T.raV/tJ?"'* MarclTT^Int NoV.^TfcT 

valuable for ho^s.^pol^ for damp coppices, its wood being 
for damp soils. cSppLs, eS’^r^cliJl^^^- 
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of.in,b^. per clC f»l 37lb. “ ‘h' '»>' ‘<> P«"ard w.Dows. We.ghi 

i?^- or stems of any a^e or size in moist soU 

OcC m March; choice kinds bv budding on S. capna tt. July, bandaging th< bud 
with damp moss: or by graf.n.g on a sinnlar stock in March 

Species CULTIVAT^; S. uIa«. • UTiite U.Ilow *, ' Huntingdon Willow '. 50 to 

u‘ <syn. S. earrulfa), ‘ Bat Willow ’, serueo 

Silver Will^ow tnuUiim, ' Goldm Willow oiuUtna pendida, ' Golden Weeping 
Willow ; babylnr,ua, Uerjung WUlow 30 to 50 ft.. China; Bockii, 3 to 4 fu 
^ China, Ca^e^ Goat Willow*, ‘Sallow*, 15 to ao fu. Britain, vai to^ula 
Kilmarnock V\ il^w ; daphnouJn, ‘ Violet Willow ’, 30 m 40 ft., shooLs covered 
with plum-coloured bloom. Briiam, Europe. Asia; durnt.n, • Pussy Will.-w’ to 
20 fu, N. Amenw; /ra„u/«. * Crack Willow ', 60 to 70 fu, shoots yellow and 
brown, Bnlain, Europe, N. Asia; herbacta, ‘ Dwarf Willow u> 1 ft Britain 
Temp ^rie; ^roroia. attractive white stems, red catkins, 8 to to A., Colorado 
^ fS. Mexico; lanata, 2 to 3 ft, N. Europe, Britain; magnifiea, 6 to 20 ft., W. 
China; Matsudano, pyramidal tree to 40 fi.. good for dry soUs, N. tihina, vars. 
pmdula, weeping, and tortuoia, ' Corkscrew W illow spirally twLsied leaves and 
branches; MfdfmiL, large and early catkins, 12 to 18 A., Armenia, Persia- 
MedxLfdewxx, slender leaves, glabrous. 8 to iq A., Asia Minor; m^ra. ‘Black 
Willow dark brown, rough scaly bark, to 35 ft., N. America; ptnta>,dra, 20 to 
50 A.. Britain, Europe, N. Asia; ptapurta, ' Purple Osier *, shoots reddcsh-purple, 
10 to 18 ft., Britain; rtpens, ' Creeping Willow to 3 A., Britain. Europe, Asia; 
Teliculato, 6 to 12 in., Britain, Labrador; reiuta, 4 tu R in., Europe; vvoinalu, 

' Osier Willow *. the species grown to yield osiers, 12 to 20 A., Europe, N. Asia. 

Sallow, se^ Saiix Caprea. 

Saint ooberry, see Rubtis spectabilis. 


Salpiglossis Sclona££(u. Half-hardy annua). First introduce early nineteenth 
century. 

On*DOOR CuLTURa: SoU, sandy loam or good ordinary rich. Position, sunny 
beds or borders. Sow seeds in well-drained pots, pans, or shallow boxes hlled with 
compost of equal parts loam, leaf-mould and sand placed in temp, of 55^ to 60^ 
in April. Cover seeds with thin sprinkling of hnc soil. Transplant seedlings 
when three leaves have formed i in. apart in well-drained pots or shallow boxes 
of above compost. Keep in temp, of 55^ til] May, then place in cold frame to 
harden and plant out in early June. Water freely in dry weather. Apply weak 
stimulants occasionally. 

Indoor Culture: Compost, four parts sandy loam, half a part each of leaf- 
mould and decayed cow manure atid silver sand. Sow seeds as advised above for 
summer flowering; in July and Aug. for spring flowering. Transplant seedlings 
when three leaves have formed, one in a in. pot, and place on shelf close to 
glass in temp. 55* to 65^. When well rooted in small pots shift into 5 or 6 in. size. 
Water moderately until plants are well established. Nip ofl points oi main 
shoots when 6 in. high to induce busby growth. Place in cool greenhouse or 
window whilst in bloom. 

Species Cultivated: 5. sinuaUi^ * Scalloped Tube Tongue ’1 various colours, 
2 ft., Chile, parent of the beautiful strains grown in gardens. 


Salsify, see Tragopogon ponxfoltus. 


Salt Bush« see Atriplex; -Tree, see Halimodendron. 

Salvia (Sage) — Labiatae, Greenhouse, hardy and half-hardy annuals, herbaceous 
perennials and evergreen shrubs. 

Culture of Annual Specify: SoU, ordinary rich. Position, sunny borders 
for hardy kinds. 

Culture of Greenhouse Species: Compost, equal parts loam and decayed 
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mantle, little sand. Position, grccahousc, Sept, to June; cold frame or sheltered 
position outdoors, June to Sept. Pot, March. Water freely March to Oct., 
moderately aficnvards. Apply stimulants occasionally a month after repotting 
until flowers expand, then cease. Temp., Sept, to March 45^ to 55% March to 
June 55® to 65^. Cut down shoots to within 3 in. of their base after flowering. 
Plant rooted cuttings singly in 3i in. pots. Nip off points of main shoots, also of 
succeeding shoots when 3 hi* long. Shift into 5 or 6 in. pots when former pots 
arc fllled with roots. Water freely. Apply stimulants occasionally. 

Outdoor Culture: Soil, rich ordinary. Position, sunny sheltered beds or 
borders. Plant, June. Lift in Sept., place in pots to flower in greenhouse in 
autumn. Water freely in dry weather. Apply stimulants occasionally. Lift 
^berous roots of S, patens in Oct. and store in sand in frost-proof place. Start in 
heat in March and plant cut in May. 

Culture op Hardy Species: Soil, ordinary rich. Position, sunny border. Plant, 
Oct., Nov., March or April. Mul^ annually with decayed manure in March. 
CtU down stems close to ground in OcL Lift, divide and replant every third year. 

Culture op Clary: HarHv f 


\ • I -I* /. 1 UlCXl 

deep III drills 18 in. apart in April. Thin seedlings when 2 in. high to 12 in. 
apart m row. Gatlier leaves in summer and dry for use following year. 

Culture OF Sage: SoU, ordinary rich, light, dryish. PosiUon, sunny. Plant, 
March or April, 12 in. apart in rows 18 in. asunder. Nip off points of shoots 
hrst year to induce bushy growth. Water freely in dry weather first year after 
wlui plantation every four years, as shrubs arc inclined to become 

species by cutUngs 2 to 3 in. long of young shoots 
}? h" temp. 65* in spring. The popular vars. of scarlet salvia 

iow^iTl^^' fS Howered in the first season from seed 

iS th^’ S' c 8:rown on in pots for planting out 

S species b^ S 

Gmenhouse Species CirLTiVATEo: S. aiurea, blue, winter 6 ft N Amerir.- 

liSelSri; 

3 to 4 ft., Moro^o; .moWeb., cri^on 

Africa; yclW I ^ summer, 3 ft., Spain and N. 

summer, 4 to 6 fu N Africa** ^ Hunalaya; duhioa^ blue and white, 

M., requi*g"lhc1£S^ * 

yellow, July to Scot 9ft r i}'* ^l^xico, glutimsa, pale 

3 ft., biue jSy' s’!?'- 

shrubby, summer. 3 ft , S E^row- '• m T"’ Sage blue. 

Briuin; Sclarea, ' ClaA/ • Sage violet, May, 3 ft., 

azure blue, A^. to 

. ft”&Mo™fa‘r„SrS°lL>ri “f'-blttc, su^oser, 

Hf-rmmim, lilac, to purple, summer, It, S.E.^E^^"’. “ “ ^ 
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Culture: Soil, not necessary. Position, tanks or water in warm Rreenhouse 
in indwr aquariums. Temp.. March to Sept. 65* to 75°. Sept, to March 55« 
to 00 . rlace in tanks any tune. 

Propagation: By division during growing period. It is advisable to keeo 
«ock pans containing 3 in. sift^ed loam and charcoal and i in. of water; spore 
Will drop into mud and keep the stock goin^. ^ 

Species Cultivated: S. auruuiala (syn. S. brasUunsis), pea-green foliage. Trop. 
America’ (trade name), small, bright green, warm temp, regions excluding 


Sambucus (Elder) — Capri fnliauae. Hardy deciduous shrubs or small trees and 
rarely, herbaceous perennials. Green, gi»lden or while pinnate leaves, and black 
or scarlet berries which are extensively used in country districts for medicinal 
beverages and wines. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, open shrubbery or hedgerows for common 
species; moist, sunny borders for variegated kinds, dry banks or shrubberies for 
herbaceous species. Plant, Oct. to March. Prune into shape, Nov. to Jan. Nip 
off points of young shoots of golden and silver elders during summer, also cut 
shoots closely back in March to ensure dwarf growth and rich colouring in foliage* 
Propagation: By cuttings, herbaceous species by division. 

Species Cultivated: 5 *. C 42 nadfnsuy white, July, to 12 ft., Eastern N. America, 
and var. acutiloba^ leaves deeply dissected; Ebulus, ‘ Dwarf Elder’, herbaceous, 
while, tinged pink, summer, 3 ft., Europe; nigra, * Common Elder *, while, 
June, 20 ft., Britain, and vars. aurea, * Golden Elder *, Icfiniata, * Cut-leaved 
Elder \ ro^tcJlort-pUno, Mowers double, rosy tinted; racemo^a, white, April, scailet 
berries in summer, 8 to 12 ft., Europe, and vars. plumoso-aurea, toothed foliage 
golden-yellow, Unuifolui, leaHets finely dissected. 

Samolus (Tasmanian Water Pimpernel) — Primulau<u. Hardy herbaceous peren- 
nial. First introduced early nineteenth century'. 

Culture; boil, sandy peat. Position, moist bog or rockery. Plant, March or 
April. Water freely in dry weather in summer. 

Propagation: By division of the roots in spring. 

Species Cultivated: 6*. repent, white, Aug., b in., Australia. 

Saxnpliire, sec Crithrnu/fi mariiimum. 

SanchoEia — AcanOuutiu* Stove flowering shrub. First introduced mid-nine* 
leentii century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts peat and loam, one part decayed manure and 
sand. Position, light part of stove in winter; shady part in spring and summer. 
Pol, March. Syringe twice daily April to Oct., once daily afterv^ards. Water 
freely .March to Oct., moderately other times. Apply weak stimulants occasionally 
during summer. I'cmp., Sopt. to March 55® to 65®, March to Sept. 75* to 83 . 

Propagation: By cuttings of young shoots inserted under bell-glass in fine soil, 
March to July. 

Species Cultivated: S’, nobilis^ yellow and red, March to Oct., 3 to 4 fL, 
Ecuador, and var. variegata, leaves striped white or yellow. 

Sand Lily, sec Leucocrxnum rt\ontanum\ •Myrtle, see Leiophyllum; •Verbena* 
see Abronia; •wort, see Arcnaria. 

Sandersonia — Liliaceae. Stove climbing tuberous-rooted herb. First introduced 
mid-nineteenth century. , 

Culture: Compost, sandy loam with a little leaf-mould and well-decayco 
manure. Position, well-drained pots, with shoots trained to roof or trellis. Pot, 
Feb., placing tubers 2 in. deep, one in a 6 in. pot or several in an 8 or 12 in. pot. 
Water inodcraicly till growth is well advanced, then freely. After fioweri^ 
gradually withhold water and keep soil quite dry till potting time. Temp., re . 

10 Sept. 70'- to 85’“, Srpt. to Feb. 55® to 63^. *1 j • v r ut 

Propagation: By seeds inserted singly, i in. deep, in 3 in. pots hllcd with lig 
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soil in temp. 75® in Feb- or March; offsets removed from lareo tubers at pottine 
txme. 

Species Cultivated: auroniiacc.^ orange^yellow, July and Aug-» 3 to 6 ft., 

IN ac^^« 

^nsninm ^—Papaveractat. Hardy peremiia! low-growing herb with red juice, 
rirst introduced late seventeenth century. 

Cul-^re: Soil, s^dy loam or peat. Position, sunny borders or rockeries, 
riant, Oct., Nov., March or April. Water freely in dry weather. Top-dress 
annuaUy with decayed cow manure in Feb. or March. Should be interfered with 
as little as possible. 

* in- deep in equal parts leaf-mould. peat and 
greenhouse in early autumn or spring, transplanting 
slangs outdoors when large enough to handle; divkion of roots in Oct. or 

Species C^tivated: S. canadensis, ‘ Bloodroot white, early spring, 6 in., N. 
America, and var. multtpUx, double flowers. r v ts., m ui., iv. 

(Burnet)— iJMocfoe. Hardy perennial herbs, sometimes known as 

CuLTU^: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny or shady borders or by waterside 
March to Ap^." * during growing season. Plant. Oct. to Nov. or 

div?i°SXooui„®i!i/“h o’rXri” 

Species CuL-TiVATEO: S. canadensis (syn. Poierium canadtnst), white, July to Scot 

Propac^ion: By division of plants, Feb. to April 

grcen?Vrc?'S™";A>JXt^^^^^ f"’' ^ ?- ^""ded dark 

ft- leaves banded pkle S i S Sreenish-white. Sept., . to .* 

2 ft., leaves slripcd golden ycilow W 'TtoC Laurenitty greemsh-white, 

2 to 2i ft., leavd^ banded l^t ^ grceiush-white; 

»>-bhy 

Sc^." 5 S; M^Vor !SS or rockeries. Plant, 

fohaged shrubs, but reqiSres annu^aS^JJlSdne of grey- 

Propaoation: By cuttines of shoots « lo prevent legginess. 

®tc™ attached and inserted m pots of^dv slu ^ portion of 

sheltered position outdoors sarSe^e ^ S«Pt- or Oct., or in 

S. yoBow, July. . to a ft,, 

summer, a ft., leaves green. S. E^opll^ ^ ^ y<dlow; 

CoLTURE 7 ^ 3 f’'^‘n^J“%^“^- ^“^^“tt'oduccd late eighteenth century 
Sow seeds * i„. soU £°c^nS 5 rA“^^ 

ui cold ftamc in AprU and plant outduon riSay^ or^^lini^orpTtrcs^i:^^^ 
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pound end of April, thinning seedlings when i in. high to 4 or 5 in. apart 
Irccly in dr> w eather and apply vseak ^liniulants occasional Is 


Water 


Species Cultivated; S. procwrtben ^, yellow and purple, summer to late aulumm 
trailing, Mexico, fiore-pUnOy Howers double. * 

Sapodilla, see Sapota Achras. 


Sapo^ria (Soap- wort) — Caryophyllcceoe. Hardy annuals and perennials. Pint 
introduced late sixteenth century. 

CULTURE OP Annual Species: Soil, ordinary. Position, margins of sunny 
borders or in beds. Sow seeds in lines or patches i in. deep in April for summer 
iiovvcring; in Sept, for spring flowering. Thin seedlings when i in. high to 2 or 
3 in. apart. Water freely in dry w'cailier and apply stimulants occasionally. 

Culture of Perennlal Species: Soil, deep, rich loam. Position, sunny 
rockeries or borders for 5 . ocymoides\ large, sunny or shady shrubbery borders or 
wild garden for S. oJJi£in<itis» Plant, Oct. to April. Top-dress annually in Feb. 
with decayed manure. Water freely in dry weather. 

Propagation: Perennial species by seeds sown in shallow boxes of sandy soil in 
temp, of 55* in March, hardeninc scrdliin»s in a cold frame in April, and planting 
out in May or June; or outdoors in April, transplanting seedlings in June and 
July; by cuttings inserted in sandy soil in cold frame, Sept, to Oct»; division of 
roots, Oct. to March. 

Annual Species Culttvateo: 5 . ailabrka^ rose, July to Sept*, 6 to 12 in., Italy; 
Vcccaruiy pink, summer, 2 to 3 ft., Europe, and var. alba. 

Perennial Species Cultivated: S. belhdi/olujy pale yellow, June to Aug., 9 to 
12 in., E. Europe; uuspixosa^ rose, June to Aug., 4 in., Pyrenees; luUOy yellow, 
June to Aug., 3 to 6 in., Europe; OQ^oideSy * Rock Soap-wort ’, rosy purple, 
summer, trailing, Europe; ojfictnalis flore-pUnOy * Bouncing Bel % * Fullcr*$ Herb 
pink, Aug., 2 to 3 ft., Europe (Br.). 


Sapota — Sapotauai. lender evergreen tree cultivated in the tropics for its 
fruit. The milky latex is the chief source of Gum Chide, which, flavoured, is 
* chewing gum ^ 

Culture: Compost, fertile sandy loam. Position, border in warm greenhouse. 

Propagation: By seeds; shield budding on common seedling stocks; grafting 
and layering are methods also used in India. 

Species Cultivated: J. Achras (syn. Achras Sapota) y ‘ Sapodilla *, white, fruit 
brown, with yellow-brown translucent flesh and black shining seeds, to 75 ft, 
Trop. America. 


Sapote^ see Achras Zapola. 

Sarcanthus — Orchidactat. A large variable epiphytic genus. On the whole, of 
litde horticultural value. Stems leafy, erect or pendent, varying in size, flowers 
often many, small, fleshy, racemes simple or branched. Species arc met with m 
cultivation and a few have prettily coloured flowers. 

Cultore; As suggested for Saccolabiums, requiring the same consideration m 
winter for watering. The longer-stemmed forms require support. 

Propagation: The remarks under Saccolabium apply. 

Species CvltivatbI): A selection — S. chysomelasy small, many, yellowish, wim 
dark purplish centres to the sepals and pet^, summer, Burma; dwan, 

many, small, white to pink, Up deep rose, pretty, summer, Burma; JuiformiSy 
small, purplish, Up yellowish and rose, stems pendulous, long, leaves terete, 
summer, autumn, Burma^ Siam; hongkongensisy many, small, lilac, lip purple, 
leaves terete, Hong Kong; omithorhynckuSy dwarf, many, small, ycUowish, rwe- 
purple centrally, lip amediyst-purplc, pretty; pallxdusy m^y, small, m a pani ^ 
purplish-brown, mai^ined yellow, lip white, various, India, Burma; ’ 

many, small, ycUowish, with one or two brown- red central strip<^, various, 
Burma; Willuimsoniiy many, small, pink-lilac. Up lilac and amethyst, raceme o 
branched, leaves terete, pretty, summer, Andamans, Burma* 
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S^cochiJus— OwA«//a«<K. A large genus of epiphytic orchids. Pseudo-bulbs are 
absent, stems long or sfio'rt, flowers usually racemose and small. There is great 
vanatjon and many species arc ol no horticultural importance. 

Culture: Compost, similar to that given Saccolabium. cullivadon much the 
same, 1 lie temp, for tropical species as for Saccolabium and Phalaenopsis. The 
^olcr-growmg species, chiefly from Australia, succeed during summer in the 
Odoniuglussum House but generally need a temp, of and moist atmosphere 
m winter, bpccies with hard-textured leaves need le^ freciucni watering in 
winter. Leafless speoes arc known and they require a more decided rest. 

I ropacation: As for Vandas but can seldom be e fleeted. 

Species Cultivateo: A selection^. creamy while, lip with purple 

pendulous, summer, Nicobar Islands; C€ciliae, fragranl, 

" -'k' ^ autumn, Australia; faJcatil, 3 to 

10 fragrant uhitish, lip with red and orange, spring, Australia; Filzoeraldii ud 
Xo 12 comp^aUvcly large, white spotted red, lip spotted rose-pur^e sprinif 
AmtraJia; HatU 7 }anrm, white spotted dark red. lip striked rcd-p^rpl?, mid-lohe 
roA« HUo'ysh. spring, Australia; lunijmu, stem absent, leaves absent or fugitive 
roots long, flowers yellow, spotted red, lip yellow, barred white or brown fr'rine 

lin Pk’’" fragrant, creamy white or yellowish^ 

duced early nineteenth century. > F rirsi intro- 

Plamrs™ .?Oa”^,!STpru‘',?ray’ 

Scpr,o''ocr°'''' ^ <=°ld frame during 

N. India, Himalkya ^ ^ greemsh, sccoUcss, 4 to 5 ft,; 

Greenhouse evergreen creeper. First introduced mid- 

tcak^bik^' o? pTrS^!;sp° nS from 7 o°^ orin sphagnum moss. Position, 

of dead tree ferns. Potior plant March shoou growing up stems 

crately afterwards. Syringe fredy dady Marc^ ^ 

March to Sept. GoJ J 70% Scpn';o m fs"' 

Propagation: By division of plants in Allirch * 

‘■i-chcr Flower ■, scrlel, creeping, 

w‘SrTo”S, l^i?he"-;!:L“.3r^S':STa^ >.crbaceo.^ pere,„,,Ur 

century. ^ ’ '-“'aiea leaves. First imroduced mid-eighteenth 

moss with a^^h^UniftSToamVnT^Uvw chopped sphagnum 

greenhouse or fcrocry, cold frame or ' Position^, cool, moist corner of 

S. purpurea are hardy grown uidcr shdte^ S. Jlava 
March. Pots to be two-thirds fuU of dr^ape.^Pu"'^*^^"* “* ^"gland. Pot, 
MothCT pot two sizes larger and fill space betweei wltr^^ containing plant inside 

ck'i' very litUc in winter sphagnum moss. Water 

Shade from bright sun. winter. Synnge foliage genUy daUy in summer. 

and spha^^uS^ir" 

4^d * 
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^larch or April. Keep surface of soU covered with layer of moss. Water freely 
m summer and cover with frame-light in winter. ^ 

Propagation: All the species and hybrids by division in March or April. 
Species Cultivated: S. Drupwiondii, liowers purple* June, leaves white, green 
and purple, a ft., N. America; Jlaz>a^ ‘ Huntsman's Horn \ yellow, June, 2 ft.* 
N, America; minor (syn. variolaris), flowers yellow, leaves spotted with white* 
N. America; psUta^via, flowers purple* leaves veined red or purple, X. America* 
purpurea^ ‘ Huntsman’s Cup ' Indian Cup ‘ Sidesaddle Flower ’* leaves veined 
purple, N. America ; rubra^ flowers reddish, leaves veined purple, N. America. 
There arc many hybrids. 

Sarsaparilla, sec Smilax. 

Sasa — Gramxmai. Bamboo-like shrubs. Formerly included in Arundinaria and 
Bambusa. 

Culture: Soil, loam, leaf-mould and sand. Posiiion, sheltered shrubberies or 
massed on lawns. 

Propagation: By division in April and May. 

Species Cultivated: iS. dxrysantha (syns. Arundinaria and Bambusa thrysanihei)^ to 
6 ft., slighdy variegated, Japan; Vciuhii (syns. 6*. albo^marginala^ Arundinaria and 
Bambusa V€iUlm)y 3 ft., quick growing, Japan. 

Sassafras — Lamaaoi. Hardy deciduous aromadc tree grown for the foliage. 
Culture: Soil, deep loam, situation sheltered. Plant, Oct. or March. 
Propagation; By import^ seeds sown in well-drained pots in cold frame, 
March. 

Species Culti\*ated: 5. albidum (syn. S, officinaU)^ greenish-yellow, round, dark 
blue fruits. May, 50 to 70 ft., Eastern U.S.A. 


Satin flower, sec Lunaria; •leaf, see Cksysophyllum olUi/orTTUi *Poppy, see 
Aleconopsis li 'allUh iu 


Satxtreja (Savory) — Labiata^. Hardy annual and perennial aromatic herbs and 
sub-shrubs. Some authors place certain species in a separate genus, Calaminih^ 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny rockeries or borders. Plant, OcU 
or April. 

Propagatic»<: Annuals by seed; perennials, division or cuttings of young 
shoots; shrubby species by cuttings. 

Species Culttv'ated: S» Acinos ^syn. Calasnintha Acinos)y purple-blue, July, 6 In., 
annual, Europe; alpina (syn. C. alpina)^ purple, June, 6 in., Europe; Calamintj^ 
(syns. C. offinnaiis, Cluiopodium Caianiinilia)^ ‘ Calamint lilac, June, i to 2 
Europe; grandifioTOy purple, June, 1 ft., Europe; horUnsis (syn. C. korUn^^ 
‘ Summer Savory pink, li ft., annual, Europe; intricaUiy white, summer, tuftM 
perennial, Spain; monlana (s>tis. •S’, cumifoliay illyrica and pygmofCy C. montana), 
• Winter Savory white, 15 in., Europe, Asia; ruptsirisy flowers in dense whorls, 
sub-shrub, S.E. Europe. 

Saaromatiun (Monarch of the East)— Half-hardy peren^ with 
tuberous roots and arum -like flower spathes. First introduced early nineteen 


century. 

Culture: Purchase tubers in autumn, place them in a dry saucer in a 
room, and in a few weeks the flower spathc will appear. No soil or water nc 
After flowering plant the tuber in a moist place outdoors to make its leai * 

Lift in Aug., keep in a cool place, and again place in a saucer mdoors. Kcpcai 

the operation year by year. • * .. 

Species Cultivated: S. guttatumy purple, yellow, and green, winter o pnn^i 

li to 2 fc, Cent. Asia. 


Saururus (Lizard’s Tail) — Saururauae. Hardy aquatic perennials. 

duced mid-eighteenth c<*ntur%'. o • 

Culture: SoU, hcas'. loam with pear and leaf-mould. Posiuon, 

ponds. Plant, April to May. 
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Propagation: By division at planting time. 

Species Cultivated: S. umuus, ‘ American Swamp Lily white, fragrant 
summer, i to 2 ft., N. America; chiii^nsis (syn. S. Loureirii), yellowish-white’ 
summer, 1 to 2 ft., China, Japan. 

Saussurea— Hardy perennial herbs. First introduced early nine- 
teenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny rockeries. Plant, Oct., Nov 
March or April. ^ ’ 

Propagation: By seeds sown } in. deep in ordinary soil in sunny position out- 
doors, Api^, transplanting seedlings when three or four leaves have formed 

Speci^ Cultivated: S. alpina, purple, .\ug.. 6 in., Nordiern and Arctic Regions 

(Br-); purple, July, 4 tn., Europe. * 

Savin, sec Jumprrus Sabina^ 

Savory, see Sacoreja. 

Savoy, sec BrassUa oUraua var, capitate. 

KockfoU)-^<«i/raga«ae. A genus of about 300 species 
^d as many hybrids. MosUy hardy perennial, rarely annual. Naiivtl, gen^alW 
alpme. north ^d south temperate and arctic zones and Asia and “r? rare in 

from Australia, S. Africa and SouUiero Pacific.^ Flowers 
inXenous to’B^r'JS'^ ^ ^ corymbose. A dozen species are 

s^STon ^ according to various sections, it is dealt with in each 

cultural needs of plants belongin^to it supply simple 

prefer cool or damp places and peaty soil. spotted. Generally 

" rgT;iLi°pTc;’fe 

shady or sligh’uy mobt^tioSs ^ ii^ 

*• ‘fcrs? 

6. TH<U.„U,... MO.U, 
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ros. itcs of fljmsy, undi\idcd to three.p<,inicd, leaves. More or less leafv 
d!adc *'''^** flowers. Poor sandy soU in sun or 

7. NephrophylW Deciduous plants, often bearing bulbils at the base or 
n the leal axi s of Uic flowering sterns. Leaves mostly kidney-shaped of 
lax texture and variously marginally toothed. Flowers generally white 

8. Dactyloides. All the ^-called ‘ Mossy * Saxifrages belong to this group. 
All lorm more or less dense carpets or mau of rosettes of variously-cleft 
hairy or glabrous leaves. The Ireely-produced flowers may be white, ^pink. 

rose or deep red, or any incervening shade. Happiest away from scorching 
sti n • 


9 * small, mat-forming species with narrow, un- 

diMdcd, bristlc-cdgcd and pointed leaves. Flowers borne on sparsely 
braiicinng stems, usually about 4 in. high. They arc dingy white, pale, or 
almost orange-yellow. In nature seem to prefer lime-free positions. 

10. X«'intbizoon« This section embraces the many fonru of S. aizoidcs^ which 
is Jound all over the Nordicrn Hemisphere with the exception of Asia. 
Loose mats of tangled stems set sparsely with narrow leaves which are 
scarcely roscltcd. Leaves undivided but may be slightly notched or bristly 
at the margins. Flowers produced singly or in loose cymes, varying from 
pale and rich yellow to orange or even purple and deep red. In nature 
prefer shingly water margins but are tolerant of far less moist conditions 
in cultivation. 


1 1. Euaizoonia* Contains all the broadcr-lcavcd, silvcr-cncruslcd species from 
6‘. aizoon to S. longi/oiia. All form rosettes wliich generally surround them- 
selves with offset rosettes, forming clumps or cushions. All have tall, more 
or less branching, flower stems which are loosely or densely wreathed with 
flowers in early summer. Flowers mostly while but may be more or less 
heavily spotted with pink, red or purple, and soft pink, rich pink and even 
yellow llowers occur. Rosettes die after flowering. Nearly ail avid lime- 
lovers and sun worshippers. 

12. Kabschia. Contains the elite of the genus. All small, cushion-forming 
densely-tufted plants. Individual rosettes may consist of more or less 
sharply-spiny leaves or Uic leaves may be broader and more spreading and 
bluntly or roundly pointed. Flowers may be produced singly or several 
on a short, more or less branched, stem. May be pure white, soft or rich 
yellow, lilac, pink or soft red in colour, never spotted. Thirty-six known 
species, only half of which arc in cultivation, and over 100 garden-raised 
hybrids. 

13. Engleria. (Really sub-section Media of the Kabschia group.) Most of the 
species in this sub-group display a rosette formation resembling tliat of ^e 
Euaizoon section and all tliosc in cultivation have leafy flower-stems ending 
in spikes or braiichcd racemes of tiny flow'crs enveloped in usually highly- 
coloured calyces. Even the stem leaves may be more or less highly coloured. 

14. Porphyrion* Creeping and mat-forming plants generally with purple 
flowers but a few whites and bicolor forms arc known. Leaves opposite 
and only at tlie crowded ends of Uie creeping shoots do they approach the 
typical rosette formation of the genus. Gritty, porous soil and happiest m 
cool and slightly moist but not sunless positions. Frequent gritty top- 
dressing of old clumps is advisable. 

15. TetramcridJum. Only one species of this group has ever been in cultiva- 
tion. DUfers from all the others in having only four sepals and apparently 
no petals. Solitary flowers on short stems. Dense, tufted habit and short 
brand ling stems densely set witli overlapping, opposite, narrow and ttny 
leaves. 
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i6. Diptera. Tufts of broad-bladed. stalked leaves of Icatlirrs texture from 
wliicb arise in autumn brancluiig stetns bearing oilJ-shapcd flowers usually 
having one or two petals much elongated and ofn n notched along the 
margin. Cool positions in soil containing much humus. Flowers pure 
\vhuc or occasionally spotted, ^ 

Species Cultivated; S. ai^oidts (lo), yellow, 3 to 4 in., .summer, Europe, and 
vars. ulrorw6f,u, blood-red, auranlm, orange, and auiwnMlu, orange, autumn- 
Ai^oci (11), white, 6 in., summer. Europe, and inminu-r.iLlc vars.; Andrtwsii 
(3-1 1), pink, 9 in^ summer, hybrid; apifvlala (12), yellow, 4 in., spring, hybrid; 

(8), white, 12 in., early stumer, Pyrenees; Ar^o-VaUtyi (12), rose, i in., 
spring, hybrid; aretioides (12), yellow, 2 in., early summer, Pyrenees; astera (o) 

Ta 3 in., summer, Europe, and vnr. Ory^id.s, smaller fiowe/^ 

spotted red, (12), white, 2 m., spring, hybrid; BiasoUuii (13), red, 

4 m., spi^g, hybrid; bi/Iora (n), purple, 2 in., spring, Alps, no lime; BiU^ 

<'®)* yellow. 3 in., spring, hybrid; 

Boryt 'ylnte, 2 to 3 m., spring, Greece; Boydii (12), citron-yellow, 3 in 

spring, hybrid; Brun^.cna (2), yeUow. 3 in., summer, Himalayl; BuJriSZ 
(12), white, 3 in., early summer, E. /Mps, and many line vars.; buTsifulala {12) 
wlute. 3 m., spring, hybrid; rueha (.2), white. 2 in., summer, Pyrcncx.s E Alps’ 
(8), white, 9 in., summer. Spam; canu-dahictUa (ii). white, spotted 

oirii/u^itiru (11), white, 6 in., summer, Cau^citS 
^erunsts { 0 ), while. 3 in., May, Ceac France; Clibronii (8)> deco red 6 in 
^ly summer, hybnd; ^chUaris (ii). white, 6 in., sum.ner, MaHtim^ Alps’’ 
^i/tTu (8), white, 1 to 2 in., sununcr, Pyrenees; ccriuiat/olia (i6), white 12 m ’ 

k!T,“"' ;^S.>r'‘,3rwhr Tin^ 

plL. doubl?r var.^r,. 

ycU^, 3 in spring, Caicasus;^ Ll/^m (12-12) /'?J* 

summer, hybrid; mcrgiruiUi (la^ whitfi. a In i ’ spotted red, 12 in,, 

(.3); pink, 6 

^Uow, 3 in., summer, Europe (par^Sit of Eardei^hvhrVl^’ 

3 m., summer, Europe* mutata h>bnds); muMtdes (8), 

Alps; Obristii (12) white a in u 1! 9 m., summer* E 

sp^g, Europe (Bn); (8), ycUow ® 

N._^Amcrica; Petrashui (la^.’ ^ ^3 ft.. sumiAei; 


4 ‘L.^., spru;g:*i;ybn'd;*^“:;;i^l^ (1*^’ (.2); ww 7 e. "3 to 

(.6), MoU,ar of Thomand. •. white, pi„k 1 “ ““u^^Tw 
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uardica (12), whilc» 4 in., sujnmer, Macedonia; Sibthorpii (5), yellow 2 in 
summer, Greece, annual; Spnmfri (12), white, 2 to 3 in., spring, Greece* 
sqxuirrosa (12), white, 1 to 2 in., summer, Mts. Europe; Stribm^ (13), pink 4 in.’ 
summer, Bulgaria; taygeuc (4), white, spotted pink, 2 to 3 in., summer, Greece- 
Unrlla (8), white, 2 to 3 in., summer, E. Alps; tombeanenxis (12), white 2 in ^ 
summer, Europe; umbrosn {3), ‘ London’s Pride pink, 9 in., summer, Europi 
(Br.), and many vars.; vaJdefuis (it), white, 2 to 3 in., summer, Eurow; 
Varui^llti (12), svhitc, 3 to 4 in., summer, Italy; Vfiuhiarui (16), white, 0 in., late 
summer, Chiita. 

Scabiosa (Scabious; Pincushion Flower) — Dipsac^as. Hardy annual and peren* 
nial herbs. Flowers useful for cutting. 

Culture of Annual Species: Stnl, go(xJ rich ordinary. Position, sunny beds 
or borders. Sow seeds Vi deep in light, sandy soil in temp, of 6o* to 70® in 
Feb. or March and plant out in May to ensure plants flowering same year, or 
outdoors in June or July, transplanting following .March to flowering position. 
In cold districts lift the seedlings in Aug. and place in small pots; winter in cold 
frame and plant out in April. 

Culture of Perennial Species: Soil, ordinary deep rich. Position, sunny 
well-drained borders ftearilv dressed vrith lime for S. ccucasica\ sunny rockeria 
for 5 . graminifotxax ordinary k>orders for S. Columbaria^ etc. Plant, March or April. 
Top-dLress annually in Feb. or March with decayed manure. Lift, divide and 
replant every three or four years. 

Propagation: By division of roots, March, or cuttings of a in. growth. 
A.nnual Sprenes Cultivated: S. atropurpurea^ * Sweet Scabious ’ or ‘ Mournful 
\Vid<nv various colours, single and double, July, 1 to 3 ft,, S. Europe. 

PhKENNiAL SPECIFY CULTIVATED: S. caucojua^ * Caucasian Scabious *, light blue, 
summer, to 2 ft., Caucasus, and vars. alba, white, goldingmis, large lavender, 
perfrefn^ large and fringed; Columbaria, blue, 2 ft., Europe, Africa, Asia, and var. 
fosfa, pink; ochroUuca, yellow, July, ti ft., Europe. See also Cephalaria, Knautea 
and Succisella. 

Scarborough Lily, see Vallota speciosa, 

Sch 2 LU^r\ 3 k~Aranthac<ae. Stove flowering and ornamental foliage plant. 
Formerly included in Justicia. First introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts loam, peat, leaf-mould and sand. Position, 
well-drained pots in light stove or warm greenhouse SepC to June, sunny frame 
or house June to Sept, Pot, March or April. Water moderately Sept, to March, 
freely other times. Temp., Sept, to March 55® to 65®, March to June 65® to 75®. 
Prune into shape after flowering. Stop growth several times during summer to 
induce bushy habit. Feed wiUi diluted liquid manure or approved fertiliser 
when plants are established in final pots. 

Propagation: By cuttings of young shoots inserted in sandy soil in propagating 
case with bottom heat, March to July, 

Species Cultivated: S. ftnviroma (syn. S. calycotricha)^ yellow, winter, 2 ft., 
Brazil. See also Jacobinia. 

Schisandra — Aiagnoliaceae, Hardy deciduous aromatic climbing shrubs wi A 
large leaves and scarlet berries. Sometimes spelled Schizandra. First introduced 
mid-nineteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, loam and peat. PositioD, sunny walls or arbours. Plant, 
Sept, and Oct. or April. Prune straggly shoots, April. 

Protagation: By cuttings of firm shoots inserted in sandy peat under bell- 
glass in cold frame, July to Oct. . 

Si*rcies Cultivated: 5 . chinrnsis, pale rose, fragrant, April to May, 20 3 ^. 

E. Asia, Japan: glauctscens, orange-red, April to May, 10 to 20 ft., 
grnndijlora, glabrous, VV. China, var. rubrifolia^ red, April; Henryiy 
May, climbing, W. China; sphtnanihrra^ yellow, April to May, climbmg, • 
China* 
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Schismatoglottis — Ar<U€<u, DNvarf stove perennial herbs* Leaves, oblong or 
heart-shaped, green or striped with silver grey, purple or yellow* First introduced 
mid-nineicenih century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts sandy loam, fibrous peat, leaf-mould and 
silver sand. Position, wcU-^ained pots in shady part of stove. Pot, Feb. or March. 
Water copiously April to Sept., moderately afterwards. Syringe daily April to 
Sept. Apply stimulants occasionally during summer. Temp., Sept, to March 
6o® to 65^, March to Sept. 75^^ to 85®. 

Propagation: By division, Feb. or March. 

Species Cultivated: S. asperatoy leaves deep green dotted white above and 
black beneath, Borneo, and var. aib(h 7 naculala (syn. S* crUpat/x)^ leaves silvery 
above; wuvma (syu. S* L<wotUi)y leaves mottled with grey, Borneo; 
guisuensisy leaves blotchcd^with yellow, Nctv Guinea; pulcixray leaves spotted with 
silvery white, Borneo. 5 . siojjvnsxs is a name frcqucnlJy applied in catalogues to 
an unidentified plant, having leaves spotted with white and requiring the same 
treatment as Schismatoglottis. 

Schizanthus (Butterfly or Fringe Flower) — Solartacea. Half-hardy annua] herbs. 
Natives of Chile. First introduced early nineteenth century. 

Oun>oOR Culture: Soil, good ordinary rich. Position, sunny beds or borders. 
Sow seeds thinly in pots, pans, or boxes hlled with light soil and place in temp. 
65® to 75* in Feb. or March. ^ Cover slightly with fine soU. Transplant seedlings 
when I in. high (four in a 3 in. pot), ba^en off in frame, and plant out in May. 
Sow also similarly in Aug., transplant three in a 3 in, pot, and place on shelf in 
light, airy greenhouse undl following May, then plant ouU Sow likewise outdoors 
end of April where required to grow. 

Pot Culture:^ Compost, one part loam, half a part each of decayed manure 
and leaf-mould, little sand. Sow seeds thinly in above compost in cool greenhouse 
or frame in Aug. Transplant seedlings singly in 3 in. pots and grow on shelf in 
peenhouse (temp. 45^ to 55^) untU Jan., Uten transfer to 6 in. pots and grow in 
light posmon. Water mediately in winter, fircely other times. Apply weak 
stimulanu oc^ionally whilst flowering. Support plants with stakes. For 
summer flowermg sow seeds in temp. 55" to 65^ in Feb. or March, transplanlinE 
when I in. high to 3 m. pots, then into 5 in. pots. 

Speci^ Cultivated: S. Crahamiiy lilac and orange, summer, 12 to 16 in. and 
m^any selected colour forms; pimaliiSy rose, purple, and yellow, summer. 12 to 
ib in., and many selected colour forms; retzisus, rose, crimson, and oranee 
^mmer, 18 m., and several selected colour forms; wiseUxmnsisy pink, white, and 
brown, summ^ , i ft., hybrid. The strains known as S. hybriJus grandiftorus contain 


Sc^oce^on—Al€tas(cmace 42 £. Greenhouse flowering plants of trailing habit. 
First introduced early nineteenth century. ® 

Culture: Compost, equal parts sandy loam, peat and leaf-mould. Position 
^ts, pam m hanging baskets in shady greenhouse or conservatory. Water freely 

Mfjdco!“ (syo- tUgoju), rose, trailing, spring. 


Schizocodon, see Shortia. 


annual. Fin.. i„„od„cad aa,!, uine- 
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peat and sand placed in temp, of 50O to 55" in early AprU, transplanting secdlines 
three or four in 3 in. pots hlU-cJ with above compost; harden olT in cold frame 
and plant out in late May. 

Splcies Cultivated: S. Walkeri, white, almond scented, summer, 6 to o in 
Chile. ^ ** 


Schizophra^R^ — Saxi/ragaceat (or Hydrangeaceac) . Hardy, deciduous, self- 
clinging, climbing, flowering shrubs of very great vigour, closely related to 
Hydrangea. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, requiring space, high walls, tree trunks or 
pergolas. Easily cultivated. Plant, Oct. or April, Prune straggly shoots into 
shape, April, 

Propagation: By cuttings inserted in sand under a beihglass in temp. 55® in 
sprmg, 

Species Cultivated: 5 . hydrangtoidesy yellowish-white, July, 20 to 30 ft., Japan; 
inUgrifoHum^ white, July, to 40 ft., China. 

Schizostylis (Kaffir Lily; Crimson Flag) — Iridactae. Hardy bulbous or rhizo- 
matous-rooted perennial. First introduced roid-niiietcenUi century. 

Outdoor Cultuke: .Soil, moist, loamy. Position, warm, sunny border. Plant, 
Oct. to March. Protect in severe weather by covering of dry litter. Water freely 
in dry weather in summer and apply stimulants occasionally. 

Pot Culture: Compost, two parts loam, one part decayed manure, little sand. 
Pot, Nov. to March. Position, cold frame, Dec. to April; plunged to the rim of 
pots in sunny border, April to Sepu; cold greenhouse, Sept, to Dec. Water 
copiously in summer, moderately other times. Apply stimulants occasionally in 
summer. Repot armually. 

Propagation: By division of rhizomes or roots in March or April. 

Species Cultivated: S. cocctmaf crimson, Oct. and Nov., 1 to 3 ft., S. Africa, 
and vars. 


Schlumbergera (Leaf-ffowering Cactus) — Ctutaceoi. Greenhouse rucculcnt 
plants. First introduced early in the nineteenth century under the name of 
Epiphyllum. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts turfy loam, peat and leaf-mould, onc-fourtb 
part silver sand. Position, light warm greenhouse. Sept, to June, sunny place out* 
doors, or in cold frame June to Sept. Water moderately SepU to April, a little 
more freely other times. Temp., Nov. to March 50® to 60^, March to June 55® 
to 65®, Sept, to Nov. 40® to 45®. 

Propagation: By cuttings inserted singly in 3 in. pots fflled with sandy soil 
and brick dust in March or April; grafu^ on to stock of Pereskia aculeate or 
P. BUo in temp. 65® to 75® in spring. 

Species Cultivated: S. Cacrlruri, scarlet and violet, Brazil; Russellianay rose, 
Brazil. 


Schomburgkia — Orchidauae. An epiphytic genus, strong growing, pseud<> 
bulbs solid, large. Leaves usually two, rather long, scapes long. Flowers with 
long whitish or red -tinted pedicels; often with long narrow bracts. 

Culture: Compost, etc., as for CatUeyas. A rather decided rest should be 
given. The pots must be well drained, the leading growths may be allowed to 
extend beyond the pot rim for a season. 

Propagation: As for Cattlcyas. ^ • u 

Species Cultivated: S. crispOy many, brownish-yellow. Up whitish, or rosy, 
margins yellowish, variable, autumn, winter, British Guiana; Lueddmmmoi^ 
12 to 20, rather thickly set, brown, lip rose-red, keels ycUow, summer, 

LyonsU (syn. S. carinaUi)^ many, white, purple spotted. Up rather small, 
yellow, bracts long, summer, Jamaica; merginatOy dull bnck red, margmM 
ycUow, lip whitish, ringed pink, summer, autumn, Sunnam; spi^tdOy 
brownish-purple, lip rose-purple, autumn, winter, Colombia; superbtens 
Laelia super bUns)y large, fragrant, rose or deep rose, mid-lobc of lip cnmsoo, oisa 
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yellow, sca^c sometimes 9 ft. long, winter, Guatemala; undulata (syn. S. vioiacea), 
deep purplish-red, shaded brown, lip purplish, summer, Bogota. 

Schubertia — Asclepiadaeeae. Stove and greenliouse flowering evergreen climbers. 
First introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts peat, loam, leaf-mould and sand. Position, 
pots or beds in greenhouse or conservatory, bhoou trained up roof or over trellis. 
Pot, Feb. or March. Water freely March to Sept., moderately afterwards. 
Syringe twice daUy during spring and summer. Prune shoots during Jan. or 
Feb. Apply liquid manure occasiotiallv during growing season. Temp., March 
to Oct, 65® to 75®, Oct. to March 55® to 65®. 

Propagation; By cuttings of lirm side shoots in summer. 

Species Cultivated: S. grandiflora (syn. Aranjia grandiflora), white, fragrant 
Oct., Brazil; graotoltns^ white, Sept., Brazil. 

Sciadopitys (Umbrella Pine)— -PtMccac (or Taxodiaceae). Hardy evergreen 
conifer. False leaves, long, tapering, borne in tufts at the end of shoou, parasul- 
hke; green, with yellow groove on their lower surface. First introduced mid- 
nineteenth century. 

CULTU^: Soil, rich, moist, Hme-frce loam. Position, sheltered from piercing 
winds. Plant, Sept., Oct., March or .April. ^ ® 

Propagation: By imported seeds sown i in. deep in pots filled with moist 
sandy loam and placed in cold frame or greenhouse, transplanting seedlings out- 

Scilla (Squill) — Liliacest. Greenhouse and hardy bulbous plants. 

Outdoor Culture: Soil, d«p, sandy loam. Posiiion, suruiy beds, borders in 
grass on lawns, or r^erics. Plant, Aug. to Nov., in lines or masses. Depth for 
planting: Small bulfca a in. deep and 2 in. apart; large bulbs 4 in. deep and a to 
4 in. apart. S. ^riunai^ A to 6 m. deep in sheltered spot. Mulch with decayed 
m^ur<^ Nov. Lift, divide and replant every third year. ^ 

Compost, two parts sandy loam, one part leaf-mould or well- 
decayed cow manure, one pan river sand. Pot, Aug. to Nov., placing small bulbs 
. m. apart m a 5 m pot; or three to live largUizId bulbs, i^n. sS 

puis. Posmon, under layer of cinder ashes from time^ poiUng 

Sl^EClE^ CULTTVAT^DJ amfkpn/t * fsiar Mva/'tntK • • 

6 to 9 in., Europe; autumnaii^rosy^ 

S,“ aid ^ 

scribla (svna. S, ftxialif c 4 ui and rubrai non^ 


<=V'njrecn climbers. 

wid. /SS; s 
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tree ferns or w^ls. Pot, Feb. or March. Water copiously March to Oct 
moderately at otlier Umcs. Syringe freely at all seasons. Temp., Sept, to March 
bo to 65 y March to Sept. 80 to 85®. Shade from sun* 

Propagation; By division of roots at potting time. 

Species Cultivated: S. aureus (syn. Folhos aureus), leaves blotched with pale 
yellow, 20 ft., Solomon Islands; pictus, leaves glaucoxis, spotted dark greenrao 
It., E. Indies, and var. argyracusy silver-spotted leaves. 

Scirpus (Club Rush; Bulrush) — Cyperatteu^ Greenhouse and hardy perennial 
marsh or water plants. S. cernuus really hardy but almost invariably cultivated as 
a greenhouse pot plant. 

Culture of Hardy Species: Soil, ordinary. Position, margins of lakes 
streams and ponds. Plant, Oct. to April. * 

Propagation: By division, Oct. to April. 

Culture of Greenhouse Species: Compost, equal parts loam, leaf-mould, and 
little sand. Position, small pots arranged along front of staging or in hanging 
baskets. Pot, Feb. or March, Water abundantly March to Oct., moderately 
other times. Temp., March to Oct. 55® to 65®, Oct. to March 45® to 55®. 
Propagation: By division erf plants in March. 

Hardy Species Cultivated: 5 . lacustrisy fat green rushes, 3 to 8 ft., chocolate 
inflorescence, Bri^in; mariiimusy ' Sea Club Rush 3 to 5 ft., inflorescence golden 
brown, cosmopolitan; Toberixaemantaniy glaucous stems, Europe, and var. zfibrims 
(syn. Jutuus z^brinus), * Porcupine Quill Rush *, ‘ Zebra Rush \ stems banded in 
green and while, 4 to 5 ft.; triquittr, triangular stems, 8 to 3 ft., Britain. 

Greenhouse Species Cultivated: S. cernuus (syn. IsoUpis gracUis), ^ Quh 
Rush \ 6 to 12 in., stems slender and drooping, cosmopolitan. 

Scleranthus — IlUcebraceae, Hardy cushion-forming plants for the rock gardeo. 
Culture: Gritty loam or scree soil. Position, full sun. 

Propagation: By division of old plants in spring or autumn. 

Species Cultivated: btflorus, flowers inconspicuous, green-gold hummocks, 

1 in., l astnania. 

Seolopendriimiy see Phyllitis. 

Scolymus (Spanish Oyster Plant; Golden Thistle) — Compositae. Hardy biennial 
and perennial herbs. First introduced mid-seveateenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Poskion, sunny borders. Plant perennial specks 
Oct. to April. Sow seeds of biennial species i in. deep where required to grow, in 
March or ApriL Thin seedlings to 8 or 12 in. apart when 2 in. high. 

Propagatioh: Perennial species by seeds sown as above; division of roots in 
April. 

Biennial Species Cultivated: S. hispanioiSy * Spanish Oyster’ or * Golden 
Thistle yellow, Aug., 2 to 3 ft., roots edible, Europe. 

Perennial Species Cultivated: S. grandxfiorusy yellow, May, 3 ft., N. Africa. 

Scorpion Senna, see Coranilla Enurvso 

Scorxonera — Compositae. Hardy herbaceous perennial with edible roots. Roots, 
carrot-shaped, white with dark skin, sweet-flavoured. F'irst introduced mid- 
sixteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary, rich, deeply trenched, free from 5ton«. Position, 
sunny, open. Sow seeds in groups of three or four, 12 in. apart, in drills i in. deep 
and 18 in. apart in April. Thin seedlings when 3 in. high to one in each group. 
Remove flower beads as soon as seen. Laft the roots in OcL, twist off their l^v^ 
and store in layers with sand or soil between in cellar or outhouse until require for 
cooking. Artihcial manures: 2i lb. kainit, i lb. sulphate of amHionia, 2i lb. of 
guano, mixed, per square rod (3oi square yards) applied before soyring m spring. 
Requires to be raised from seed annually for producing roots for culinary pinposes. 
Seeds germinate in seven to twelve days and retain their vegetative powers m two 
to three years. Crop reaches maturity' in eighteen weeks. 
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Species CuLxrv'ATEo: S. hispanica^ * Black Salsify yellow, June to Sept., 2 to 
3 ft., S. Europe. 

Scotch Heather, see Caliunn tfulgaris; •Pine, sec Pinus silvestris; •Thistle, see 
Onoporaum Aca/tiJiitmt. 

Screw Pine, see Pandanus. 

Scurvy Pea, sec Psoralea. 

Scutella^ (Helmet Flower; Skull Cap)— Labials. Stove and herbaceous 
perennials. 

Culture OF Stove Species: Compost, two parts loam, one part of equal pro- 
^riions of leaf-mould, decayed manure and sand. Tosition. light pan of stove 
SepLtoJunc; sunny cold frame remainder of year. Pot, Feb. or March. Prune 
shoots dirccUy after flowering (Feb.) to within 3 in. of base. Good drainage 
c^cntial. Nip off points of mam shoots when 3 in. long, also of lateral shoots wh^ 

growth. Water freely Sept, to April, moderately 
aftens^ds. Syringe daily Apnl to Sept. Apply stimulants once a week May to 
L)^. Icmp., Sept, to March 55® to 65®, Marcli to June 70^ to 80®. 

Culture OP Species: Soil, ordinary. Position, open, sunny borders or 

roperies. Plant, March or April. Lift, divide and replant only when overerown 
PROPAOAinoN: Stove species by cuttings .,{ Krm shooU, 2 to 3 in. long, inserted 
m 1 ght, sandy soil under bell-gl^ ui temp. 75® to 85® in spring; hardy species by 
seeds sown outdo.^ in April; division of roots in March or April. ^ ^ ^ 

Stove Species Cultivated: S. eoceitua, scarlet, summer, 1 to 3 ft.. Colombia- 

China; scarlet ‘and yclliw 

^ vutlojea, vioIet-blue, summer, 2 fi., India and Ceylon. 

Hardy Species Cultivated: iS. alpina^ purple Aue 6 tu 8 in ^ P Pn^n 

Sept.. 6 to ,2^1..'^. ^^3 vai 

B y-Uow, July^to Aug! 

f^^*=f^—Or<hu/aMae. An epiphytic genus. Only two species are met with in 
cultivation. Two other named kinds are doubtful species, probably vars Pseudo- 

Propacatioi^V^^i,- on ootb species in summer. 

various, Bntuh Guiana. ‘caves 2 to 4 it. long, summer, 

lS^SZ^- -U.v.„da,. 

-Poppy, see Glaucium. ’ P*ak, sec Armaria nutritunai 

Seakale, see Crambe maritime; -Beet, see Beta ouigaris var. CicUu 
S*‘*ge> see Carex. 

and hcrbiccous pe£^l“b£Sls Sdll^nuLir*'?^*!^ evergreen 

»ome weed. annuals. *. album can become a trouble- 

Cm.T„aa o, Co^pca,. 
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brick rubbi<;h. one part of equal proportions of dried cow dung and sand Posi 
tion, pots or pans in sunny greenhouse. Pot, Feb. to April. Water freely April to 
Oct., very little afterwards, rcinp., Oct. to March 40° to 50®, March to Oct 
45 55 • 


Culture w Hardy Perennial Species: Soil, ordinary or sandy loam Posi- 
tion, sunny, dry rockeries and borders. Plant, Nov. to April. 

Culture of Annual Species: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny, dryish banb 
rockeries or borders. Sow seeds thinly in April where required to grow and 
hgiuly cover with fine soil. Thin 3 to 6 in. apart when 2 in. high. 

Propagation: Greenhouse species by seeds sown in well-drained pots or paru 
filled with fine compost of equal parts brick rubble, sandy loam and sand and 
placed in temp, of 55®, Feb. to May; also by cuttings of shoots inserted in brick 
rubble, loam and sand in temp. 45® to 55® in summer; division of roots at potting 
time. Hardy species by seeds sown outdoors in April or division of the rooU in 
March or April, or cuttings. 

Species Cultivated: 6'. acre, yellow, 2 in., May to June, Europe (Br.), and vars, 
majus and auretim; Aizoon^ yellow, 12 in., summer, Asia; alamosaniim^ tender, 
pink, 2 in., summer, Mexico; alboroseum^ white and rose, 18 in., late summer, 
Japan and China; alburn^ white, 4 in., summer, Europe, Africa and Asia, and 
vars. micranthum^ a miniature desirable form, chlpratkum^ greenish-white, i to 2 in., 
murcUy deep purple leaves; amecamecanumy buff and orange, 6 in., summer, lender, 
Mexico; Anazamps^rosy greenish-purple, handsome stems and leaves, trailing, Alps; 
angliiumy white, tinged pink, 2 in., summer, Europe (Br.); anopetclirnty rich cream, 
6 in., summer, Europe; bellumy white and purple, 3 in., summer, Mexico, tender; 
bftvifoHumy blue-grey leaves, white ilowers, i in., summer, Europe and N. Africa, 
and var. quingue/ariumy twice as large; cauticolumy rose -crimson, 4 to 6 in., autumn, 
Japan; Ctpaeoy annual, white, 4 in., summer, Europe; Ckatteiiiy white, 6 in., 
autumn, China; ccerultwny annual, blue, 2 to 3 im, late summer, S. Europe; 
crassipes (syn. S. asuitic%dm)y white and purple, 9 in., summer, Himalaya; cuprts^ 
soidesy golden, 3 in., late summer, tender, Mexico; dasyphyllumy blush pink, 2 in., 
summer, S. Europe, and vars. glandulijerxcniy very hairy form, macrophyllumy twice 
as large as the type; dxvtrgvxsy golden, 2 to 3 in., summer, N. America; DouglasiXy 
yellow, 12 in., July, N. America; EUacombuuvumy yellow, 6 in., late summer, 
Japan; EwasHy pink, 9 in., late summer, Himalaya, and var. homophyllumy con- 
densed form; ftortferutny yellow, 4 to 6 in., July to Aug., China; gractUy white, 
2 in., summer, Caucasus; gypsuoluirty white, 3 in., summer, Spain; hirsutximy 
while or pink, 3 in., summer, Europe; hispanicxim, white, 2 in., summer, Europe 
and Persia; Hobsonii (syn. S. Pr<ugrruinum) y deciduous, pink, summer, i in., 1 ibcl; 
humi/ujumy yellow, 2 in., spring, tender, Mexico; hybriJumy yellow, 4 in., spring 
and autumn, Siberia and Mongolia; kamtschatioimy orange-yellow, 6 in., late 
summer, Asia, and var. varUgatumy variegated ioliage; lydixuny white, 2 in., June, 
Asia Minor magellensey white, 4 in«, spring, Italy; maxmxmy 
summer, annual, Europe, and var. alropxirpmeumy mahogany l^ves and reddish 
flowers; Middttidorjfianumy yellow, late summer, 4 to 6 in., Siberia; morafxfnsf, 
Vr'lutc, 4 in., July, Mexico, and var. arborewruy like a miniature tree, 6 in.; 
yellow, 4 in., summer, Algeria; J>^elniy white, 3 in., summer. Eastern U.S.A.; 
oaxaranwiXy yellow, 2 in., summer, tender, Mexico; oregamarxy golden, 3 in., late 
summer, N. America; Palmtriy yellow, 9 in., May to July, slightly tender, 
Mexico; pilosumy rose-red, 3 in.. May to June, biennial, Asia Minor; popuii- 
foiiuiny white, 9 in., late summer, Siberia; primuloxdeSy white, 2 to 3 m., summer, 
China; pukhtUwny pink, prostrate, summer, U.S.A.; u/Uxurriy yellow, 6 to 9 m., 
summer, Europe, and var. cristalxim, fasciated growths; rttusxMy white 
6 in., summer, Mexico; Rosea {syns. RJwdiola roseoy S. rouumy S. Rhodu>ia)y 
root’, grccnish-yciJow, 12 to 15 in., summer, Europe, Asia, America; rupesj^*, 
yellow, 6 in., July, Europe (Br.); sedi/orme (syn. S. aJtisstmum)y pale 
summer, 12 to 18 in., Europe, etc.; sempervivoideSy crimen, 4 to 6 J 
biennial, Caucasus, /\sia Minor; s^xangularey yellow, 2 m., Euro^, 

SUboUliiy rosc-red, 9 in., June, Japan, and var. varugalum, vanegated lea , 
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spaihulifolxum, yellow, 3 to 4 in., May to June^ N. America, and var. purpureum^ 
leaves stained deep ptuple; spt^abiUf pink, 1 2 to 15 in., autumn, Japan, and var. 
Qtropurpureumt rich red flowers; spurium^ pink, 2 in., summer, Caucasus, and var. 
Mum, white; StaJilii, yellow, 4 in., autumn, tender, Mexico; sioloni/erumy rose, 
6 in., June, Asia h^or; Taiarinouni, pink, 2 to 3 in., July to Aug., China; 
TtUphtum, pmk, 12 in., s umm er, Europe (Br.); tcnuifolium (syn. 5 *. <w\pUxi<auU), 
ydlow, summer, 4 to 6 in., S. Europe; Urnaium, while, 4 in., spring, N. America; 
tri^uni, purple-red, 9 in., late summer, China, and var. album, white; WinkUrL 
white, 3 in., summer, Spain. 

Stove and greenhouse evergreen moss-like plants, 
allied to fcrm. Fronds creeping or erect, branched, green or variegated. First 
introduced mid -nineteenth century. 

C^turb: Compost, equal parts fibrous peat and chopped sphagnum moss. 
FosiUon, pots, pans or rockenes m shade. Pot or plant, Feb. or Marcli. Water 
copiously April to SepL, moderately afterwards. Syringe daUy April to Sept. 
Shade Irom sun. Temp., stove species. Sept, to March 55^ to 65^, March to Sept. 
70 to ho ; greenhouse, Sepc to March 40^ to 50^ March to Sept,, ss*" to 6^®. 

Propagation : By cuttings of foliage stems inserted in above compost in well- 
drained pots and plunged in fibre refuse in a temp, of 80“^ at any season, or the 

smaller growere may be spread upon the surface of pans of compost and covered 
with glass unul rooted. 

CuLTtVATBD: S. cuspUaUi, W. Indies; Emmelxana, erect branch- 

oarugata; trytliropm, 10 to 12 in., W. Indies: 
^UbU^h)l^ “‘f Subtropics; haemaiodu, t to 2 A., W. Indies; 

Up^ophj'Ua, RtturrccUon Plant , frequently sold as a curiosity, Texas; l ogelH, 

Trop. W'af/irAi., tall, erect, dense, Penang; WUdenovii, climbing, 

Texas; 

^rounn, 12 to i8 in., China; cauUseeru (syn. S. amoena), i to a A.. Malay etc • 
creeping, pale green. British Columbia to California; 

tufte^dT^S whi^^4,- 

bri?r^ido?*w^'a ^ coarse sand and broken 

“ weU-drained pots or pans; cuttings of stems 

Cuba; Macdonaldiae, 

pediums are geaciaUy known to iSldcidmrc! probably no true Sclcni- 

Selfheal, sec Pruodla. 

Erc« bamboo-Ukc shrubs, formerly included in 

i~ =slsS“ sa - 

fasluoia), 20 A., Japan!** Samlusa, Arundinaria and Pfiylhsta^hjfs 
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S€mperviveUa-^raiju/ticw. Hardy succuicnt-leaved perennials. 

Lulture: As for Sempervivum but rather Jess hot and dry. 

Propagation: By seeds; division; cuttings. 

Species Cultivated: S. aiba, while, 2 in., spring and summer, Kashmir. 

Sempervivim (Housclcek) — Crassulace<u, Hardy succulcni-lcavcd perennials 
lender species native to Canary Islands and Madeira have been transferred to 
Aeonium, Ajcnryson and Grccnovia. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary, light sandy, containing a little old mortar. PosiUon 
open and surmy, chinks, crevices or ledges of rockeries or as edgings to borders! 
Plant, March to June, close together for edgings in single or double rows, l oo- 
dress annually in March. S. Uctorum^ suitable for growing on sunny roofs or 
cr^iccs of old walls, plant in mixture of cow dung and clay in March or April. 

Propagation: By seeds in spring in compost of equal parts sandy loam, leaf- 
mould and old mortar in well-drained, shallow pans, lightly covered with fine 
soil in temp. 55® to 65®; cuttings of shoots or leaves dried for a day or so after 
removal from plant and inserted in above compost in summer; division of oifsets 
in March. 

There arc too many species with, in many instances, difTercnccs too slight for 
bnef descriptions to justify a detailed list here. The figures given in following list 
refer to approx, diameter of rosettes. 

Spf.cies Cultivated: 5 . Allionii^ t in., greenish -white, Alps; arochnoideum, 

* Cobweb Houseleck \ red, J in., Mis. S. Europe; ar<narium, pale yellow, rosettes 
globular, Tyrol; atlanluum^ pale red in panicles, 3 in., Morocco; ciliosum, 
greenish-yellow, 2 in., Bulgaria; dolomiticum^ rose-red, 2J in., tufted, Alps; 

red-purple with white lines, 2 in. tufted, Bulgaria; globi/erum, pale 
yellow, 3 in., Russia; grandijlorum^ yellow, li in., Alps; Heuffelii^ pale straw, 
2 in., Greece; hirtumy pale yellow, li in., S. Europe; Uiuauthurtty pale or greenish 
yellow, 3 in., leaves hairy and purple tipped, Bulgaria; hindingaiy waxy-whiic, 
reddish at base, 2i in., Macedonia; montarmmy purplish in hairy panicle, 1} in., 
Alps, Pyrenees; Pilloniiy yellowish-white in hairy head, li in., Syria; pumilum, 
purple, i in., Caucasus; ruihenicum, pale yellow, hlamcnts purple, li in., E. 
£urop>e; soboVtfetumy pale yellow in dense panicles, li in., Austria; Uctorumy 

* Common Housclcek' , pinkfsh on hair>' branches, 3 to 4 in., Europe, Asia, and 
numerous vars.; IVulJinii, pale yellow in dense hairy panicle 2 to 3 in. across, 
2 in., Cent. Europe. 

Senecio (Groundsel; Ragwort) — Compositor. Greenhouse and hardy annuals, 
evergreen herbs or climbers, herbaceous perennials and evergreen shrubs. S, 
Smilhii is grown in the water garden. Florists* Cinerarias arc hybrids or vars, 
of S, cTuenius. First introduced early eighteenth century. Sec also Ligularia. 

Culture of Annual Species: Soil, ordinary rich. Position, sunny beds or 
borders. Sow seeds in April 1 in. deep in patches or lines where required to grow. 
Thin seedlings 3 to 6 in. apart when 1 in. high. 

Pot Culture: Compost, two parts sandy loam, one part leaf-mould or well- 
decayed manure and one part sand. Place in 6 in. pots, well drained, pr<^ 
firmly, and sow seeds thinly in April, covering with fine mould. S^nd pots in 
cold greenhouse, window or frame. Thin seedlings when i in. high to 2 in. 
apart. Water moderately and apply stimulants when flowers show, 

Culture of Climbing Specif.s: Compost, two parts sandy loam, one part well- 
decayed manure or leaf-mould and one part sand. Position, well-drained pots in 
sunny greenhouse or window; dwarf kinds on staging or inside window sills, talJ 
kinds trained up roof of greenhouse or round window frames. Pot, March or 
April. Water freely April to Oct., very little afterwards. Apply sumulanls 
occasionally in summer. Temp., March to Oct. 55° to 63^1 Oct. to March 40 

to 50®, ,, , ^ . 

Culture of Hybrid Cinerarias (5. cruentus)x Compost, two parts yellow loam, 
one part leaf-mould and coarse silver sand. Sow seeds during May and June 

In. deep in well-drained pans or pots of above fincly-siited compost. Cover 
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top of pot with square of glass, keep soil moist and shade from sun. Transplant 
sellings when three leaves are formed singly m small pots; keep in cold frame 
and shaded. Shift into 4i in. pots in July, 6 ia. size in Aug. Remove to green- 
house in OcC, near glass. Apply we^ liquid manure twice weekly frona Sept, 
onwards. Liquid cow manure best for cinerarias. Fumigate frequently to 
destroy aphis. Temp.> Oct. to time plants have ceased flowering, 45® to 50®. 
Sow in May for winter flowering, June for spring flowering. Double-flowered or 
choice single kinds may be increased by cuttings. 

Culture op S. Cineraria: Compost, same as above. Pot, March. 5 . Smithii 
in water garden. Plant outdoors in June, Lift in Sept. Water moderately if 
grown in pots. Sometimes used for carpet bedding. 

Culture op Hardy Species: Soil, deep, rich loam. Position, partially shady, 
moist border. S, uniflorus on sunny banks in the rock garden. Plant, March or 
April. Mulch with decayed manure annually in March. Water freely in dry 
weather. 

Culture of Shrubby Species: SoU, ordinary. Position, warm, sunny borders 
sheltered from cold winds. Plant, Sept, to Occ or April to May. 

Propagation: Greenhouse species by seeds sown in March or April, * in. 
deep, in a compost of equal parts loam, leaf-mould and sand in well-drained pots 
or pans m temp. 65® to 75®; by cuttings inserted in similar soil and temp, in 
spring or ^ly summer. Hardy spcci« by seeds sown i in. deep outdoors in 
April; division of the rooU in March or April. Shrubby species by cuttings of 
^czxly ripe wood in sandy soil under bell-glass in July or Aug. 

Annual Spekes Cultivated; 5. eUgoiu (syn. Jacobaea eUgans)^ vauious colours, 
single and double, summer, 2 to q fu, S. Africa. 

Greenhouse Species CuJ,TtVATEO: S. Cirurarim (syn. Cin^aria maritima), ' Dusty 
N^cr , yellow, summer, leaves silvery, i to a ft., Mcdit. Region; enuntus (syn. 
Cuurana erwnla) , parent of the well-known cinerarias, purple, summer, i u> 2 R 
^renmal ^t groxvn as an annual. Canaries; grandiflora, yellow, spring, to R ft ! 

Indent,’ Teneriffe; 

,^^ow, silver fob^e, summer, a to 3 ft., Patagonia; mikanioidts, ' German lvy\ 

S purple, summer, 4 to 5 ft.. 

Velvet Groundsel , yeUow, spring, to 5 ft., Mexico. 

^ CoLTiVATEo: ^ adonidi/oims, orange, July to Aug., 8 to la in., 
Europe, auraniiMus, orange-yellow, summer, i to li ft., Europe; Doroniam 
summer, i ft,, Europe; uuanus, silver-grey cushions of foliage, Europe- 
(syn. Jacobaea macrophjilla), golden yeUow, summer, 4 to 5 ^ Caucasus- 
M^, red-pu^le,utc summer. 2 to 4 ft-, Uruguay and i^ejtine; jS 
^ tanguluus, golden yellow, July to Sept., 6 to 7 ft,’ 

W.Cbma; un»>mr, yellow, July, 3 in., S. Europe. ' ’ 

Shrubby Species Cultivated: S. Gt^, yeUow, summer, a ft New Zealand. 

Senna^ sec Cassia. 

Sensitive Fem, see OnocUs sensibilis-, -Plant, sec Mimosa pudica 

or Ap >l>cItorod. Plan,, Sept, to Oct. 

PECiES Cultivated: S. sanperwens, 200 to 300 ft., California 
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Culture; Soil, deep loam. Position, sunny sheltered. 

Propagation: By seed; cuttings; grafting. 

Species Cultiv^ed: S.giganUum (syn. WellmglomagiganUa.Stquoia Wilhnglonia) 
Giant Sequoia , to loo ft. or more, trunk many feet in diameter and bark to .lofn 
thick, narrowly pyramidal when young, California. 

Sen'ama— j-apiVa/orw. Tropical woody twining vines. Sometimes spelled 

oenania. 

Culture: Tropical conditions. 

Propagation: By seed. 

Species Cultivated: S. nluulata, white, reddish branches, S. Atncrica, 
Serpent Gourd, see Trichosantfus Attgutna. 

Service Berry, see Anulcmhier canadensis', •Tree, sec Sorhus Arm. 

Shadbusb, see Atnelanchier canadensis. 

Shaddock, sec Cilrus maxima. 

Shalloiif see Gaultheria Shallon. 


Shallot, see Allium Cepa var. ascalonicxm. 

Shamrock Pea, see Parochetus eommunis. 

Shasta Daisy, sec Chrysanihemum maximum. 

Sheep Laurel, see Kalmia angustifolui. 

Sheep’s-bit Scabious, see Jasione. 

Shepberdia — Elaecgnexc^as. Hardy deciduous ornamental shrubs, producing 
male and feinale flowers on ditlcrciit plants, hirst introduced mid-cighiccnth 
century. 

Culture; Soil, ordinary. Position, open or shady shrubberies in inland or 
seaside gardens. Plant, Oct. to Feb. 

Propagation: By seeds sown J in. deep outdoors in Nov. or Dec.; by cuttings 
of roots inserted in Feb. or March in ordinary* soil outdoors; layering shoots in 
autumn. 

Species Cultivated: S. argtnUa, * Rabbit Berry ‘ Buffalo Berry \ greenish, 
spring, scarlet fruits, 8 to lo ft., N. America; umadensis^ greenish, spring, 
yellowish-red fruits, 3 to 6 ft., N. America. 


Shibataea — Cramineae. Bamboo-like shrubs with flattened zigzag nearly solid 
steins. Sometimes included in Phyllostacliys and Bambusa. 

Culture: Soil, rich, deep, sandy loam. Po:»ition, moist sheltered borders in 
south and west only. Protect in winter with dry fern fronds. Plant, March or 
April. 

Propagation ; By division of plants in March or April. 

Species Cultivated: kumasaca {syns. Phyllostachys kumasaca^ ruscifolxa and 

viminalisy Dambusa kumasaca and vuninalis), leaves dark green, i to 2 ft., Japan. 


Shield Fenif sec Dryopterb; -wort, see Pcltaria. 

Shooting Stars, see Dodecatheon Mcadia. 

Shortia — Diapensiaccac. Hardy evergreen stcmless herbs. Some species were 
formerly known as Schizocodon. First introduced late nineteenth century. ^ 
Culture: Soil, equal parts sandy peat and leaf-mould. Position, partially 
shady border, rhe^odendron bed or cold frame. Plant, April. Water freely m 
dry weather. 

Propagation: By divbion of roots in April. ^ , 

Species Cultivated: S. galacifolia^ white, spring, 3 to 6 in., N. Carolina, ana 
var. T05€a\ soldamlloidcs^ deep rose, spring, 4 in., Japan, and vars. alpxna^ aloOt 
and ilk'tfolia\ uniflora, ‘ Nippon Bells pink, spring, 6 in., Japan. 


Shrimp Plant, see Belopercru guiiala. 
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Shrubby Althaea, see Hibiscus ^riaaLs\ -Starwort, see Mirroglnssa. 

Siberian Squill, see Scilla siberka; •Wallflower, see Erysimum Ailtonii. 

Sibthorpia — Snophutariaceae. GreeabouAe and hardy creeping perennial berb. 

Culture: Compost, equal pares loam, leaf^mould, and little sand. Position, 
moist, parUaUy sliady k^rders or rockeries outdoors, or in pots or pans In cold 
Ira me, or cool, shady indoor fernery or greenhouse und<’r beJI-gla^. Pot or 
plant, March or April. Water copiuusly Jii dry weather outdoors; also indoi»rs 

April to oept.; moderately other tinges. Moist atmosphere essential for indoor 
culture. 

Propagation: By cuttings inserted in pots of light soil placed under bell-glass 
in cold greenhouse or frame in summer; division of plants in /\pril. 

Splcies Cultivated: S. europaeay * Cornish Moneywort \ trailing, small pinkish 
nowers, W. Europe, and var. varkgafOy golden-green foliage. 

Sidalcea — Mahaunt. Hardy perennial herbs. First iniroduced early nineteenth 

^C1 J ( Ufj » 

Position, sunny borders. Piara, Oct. or March. 
Lift, divide and replant every three or four years. 

Propaca^on: By ^eds smvn J m. deep in light soil in April, tramplantine 
seedlings s^en i m. high; division of roots, Oct. or hiarcli. ‘Uispianung 

Summer. 3 ft., R-,cky Mis.; moUar/iora, 
i’ ? purple. Li^un. pink, s/>,.at^ 

y P T’ > July to Sept., 3 fu, California. There are nuinvi ous vai-s. and h> bnds. 

Sideritis— Laiui/ae. Perennial dwarf sub-shrubby plants. 

Culture: Any reasonably guod loamy soil and a warm, sunny aspect 

’’ “ •'’""Si Clung, inudi- Iron, hnll^-rlpcncd 

Species Cultivated: S. syriaca, ydlow. 9 to 12 in., summer, Crete 

Propac^on: By division of plants in spring 
brown, yellowish. Up bright fellow^Sd greenish red- 

bi^nni^U and hcrbacnou, 

of lighmich La, iranspUni^g n i' 

plant 6 in. apart in flowering position m Xfar/^K ^ apart; and 

m similar depth and posilion^i^orU spnng blooming. Sow also 

positions for summer^oomuS Or ‘ flowering 

duSg.‘'™“.“.L 5 “rr^,i's pif “■'*> ■‘'“v'b cow 

and rupeslns; ordinary soil for othia- kmds Position acaidis 

rockeries for S. acaulis, albestris nibesiri, ^ crevices or ledges ef 

borders for S. maritirna fiore-pUm ^ Plaiit. Elisabethat\ open 

when absolutely nccessa^. ^ ^ and replant o^y 
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M kIi sown in pam or boxes of sandy loam and 

leaf-mould, lightly covered with fine mould, and placed in cold frame in Ma^h 

or April, cut^gs young shoots inserted in sandy loam in cold fi-ame in 
summer; division m March or April. 

Annual Species Cultivated:^. Arm^rU, pink, summer, i to 2 ft., S. Europe- 
pmk, sumraCT, 12 to 18 m., Macedonia and Romania; pendula, pink’ 
springs 6 m,, Medit. Region, and many vars« ^ ^ 

Biennial Species Cultivated: 5 . compacUt, pink, summer, 18 in., Asia Minor; 
Tupestns, white, May, 4 to 6 in., Alps. ’ 

Perennial Species Cultivated: S. acaulis, ‘ Cushion Pink ’, ‘ Moss Campion ' 
pink June, 2 in., N. Temp Zone, and var. alba, white; alpestris (syn. Hflwspnmi 
^peslre), Alpine Catchfly , white. May, 6 in., Alps; califomica, deep scK! 
late summer, 9 to 12 m., California; caroltniana (syo. .S', pensylvanica), ‘ Wild Pink’, 
pink, spring, 6 to 8 m., U.S.A.; Elisabelhat, crimson-magenta, summer, 6 to q in., 
lyrol; Forturui, pink, June to Sept., li ft., China; Hookeri, pink and white, 
summer, 2 in., Califorma; laciniata. scarlet, summer, 8 to 10 in., N.W. America; 
^rilima var. ftore-pUno, ‘ Witch’s Thimble white, double, summer, trailing, 
Europe; Pumiho, rose pink, summer, a to 3 in., Tyrol; pusilla, white, summer, 
2 to 3 m*, habiut unknown; quadridentata (syns. S. monachorwn, Heliospema 
quadnfidtm), white, summer, 2 10 6 in., Europe; Saxi/raga, white and brown, 
summer, 6 in., S. Alps; SchaftOy purple, summer, 4 to 6 in., Caucasus; valUsui^ 
white and brownish-red, summer, 3 to 4 in., Europe; virginica^ ‘ Fire Pink ^ 
enmson, June, 12 to 18 in., N. America. 


Silk Cotton Tree, sec Ceiba pen(andra\ -Oak, sec CrevilUa robusta; •Vine, 
sec Periploca; •weed, see Asclepias. 

Silpluum—C2m/*o> i/tK. Hardy perennials. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny borders. Plant, Oct. to ApriL 
Lift, divide and replant every two or three years. 

Propagation: By division of roots, Oct. or March. 

Species Cultivated: S, Ictiniatumy ‘ Compass Plant *, yellow, Aug. to Sept., 6 to 
8 ft., N. America; ptrfoliatwn, * Cup Plant *, yellow, Aug. to Sept., 6 to 8 fu, 
N. America. 


Silver Bell Tree, sec Halcsia; -berry, see Elaeagnus commutata; -Bash, see 
Anthyllis Barba^Jovis; -Ferns, see Pityrogramma; -Wattle, see Acoiia dtcurrais 
var. dtalbaia. 


Silybum — Composiiae, Hardy annual or biennial herb. Leaves, large, varie- 
gated with broad white veins. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, open borders. Sow seeds i in. deep in 
March where plants arc to grow, thinning or transplanting seedlings to 2 ft. apart 
when large enough to handle. 

Species Cultivated: S. Sfarxanumy ‘ Holy % * Our Lady’s ’ or * Milk Thistle*, 
rose-purple, summer, i to 4 ft., Mcdit. Region. 

Sinamndinaria — Gramme, Erect, clump-forming, bamboo-like shrubs. Som^ 
times included in Arundinaria« 

Culture: Soil, good, not too heavy and of reasonable depth. Position, must 
be sheltered from cold winds, and dry root conditions arc disliked. 
Propagation: By division in April and May. 

Species Cultivated: S. MurUliu, yellow stems with waxy bloom when young, 
to 8 ft., China; nilidcy purple stems, hardy, quick growing, 8 ft., China. 

Si nn in gia— 0^. Stove tuberous -rooted deciduous flowering planC 
First introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts flbrous peat, fibrous loam, leaf-mould, well- 
decayed manure, and a little silver sand. Position, well-drained pots close to 
glass in plant stove while growing; greenhouse or conscr\'atory when in flower. 
Pot, Jan., Feb. or March. Place tubers singly, and just beiow surface, in 3 ^ 
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4 in. pols, shifting into 5 or 6 in. pots when they have started growth. Water 
m^oratcl) till growth is well advanced, then freely. Apply weak liquid manure 
when (lowers show. After (lowering gradually withhold water till foliage dies 
down, then keep quite dry till potdng time. Temp., Jan. to Oct. 65® to 75*, 
Oct. to Jan. 50® to 55®. ’ 

Propagation: By seeds sown on surface of fine sandy peat and Icaf-mouJd in 
well-drained pots or pans in temp. 65® to 75® in March; cuttings of shoots, 1 to 

of wndy peat under bell-glass in temp, of 65® to 
75 , yo^g leaves wth st^k inserted in small pots of sandy soil treated as cuttings: 
^® cut and laid on surface of sandy peat in tci^’ 

SPtUES CuLTrvA-reD: S. Coruinna, purple and white, Feb., 3 ft.. Burma- 

red June to July, 6 to 12 in., Brazil; sp,cicsa (syn. Gloxinia 

^ autuenn, 6 to 12 m., Brazil. Parent of the lovely 

strains ol Gloxinias grown m gardens. ^ 

Evergreen shrubs, formerly included m the genus 
Ostnanthus but having botanical differences. cu m me genus 

Cui-TURP.: As Osmanihus. 

Proi acation: As Osmanthus. 

“''r (syn. Osmanthus Detavayi), white, fragrant. 
April, 5 to 10 ft., Chinaj sxuwu^ white, midwinter, la ft., N. India. ^ ^ 

Sisal Hemp, see Agavt sisalana. 

B ... 

sue.. Wa.e.W. .I 

.uS.y'i’S^n; “Plr. p'S, 

and 18 in. apart in April. Thi^eedlinos wh <-)^4 *(* *” 1 deep 

Remove flower heads as soon as seen ih^ group, 

and store in layers with 3 or^'be^I^'; "‘"‘f, '»«' leav«, 
for cooking. Artificial manures:^ Ib kSd^i required 

of ^ano, mixed, per square rod (qoi’ v ** 'b- 

f--" '“■* ^-4 for pvxi^ r’Suw'ssJ;; 

Spec.^ Cultivated: 5 . white. Aug.. i ft, E. Asia. 

^d 5 , Laureola, produce male and female flower. « *P®c»es, notably S. japonica 
duced mid-ninetccnUi century dowers on separate plants. First intro- 

Propagation: By seeds s^ when ’in ^ 
cutungs of firm sh<x)ts inserted under bS 

summer; layermg shoots in autumn. 8 a® temp. 55 to 65 m spring or 
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Species Culitv-ated: S. Forenuaiu, white, spring, 3 hybrid with herma- 
phrodjtc flou-ers; japonica (syn. 5 . oblala), white, April, 3 to 4 ft., spreadinz. 
Japan, and \-aT. fragrans, lai^e panicles, fragrant male fkiwers; Loiaeota yellow 
spring, 2 to 3 ft., Himalaya; Reeix^iana (syn. S. Forlumi), white, April 2 ft.* 
cnmson pear-shaped fruits, China, and var. rubella, flowers pink, fragrant,’ male! 
Skirret, sec Sium Sisarum. 

Skull Cap, see Scutellaria. 

Slipper Flower, sec Calceolaria aad PedUantkus titkymaloides. 

Slippery Elm, sec Ulmxis fulva. 

Sloe, see Prunus spinosa* 

Smilacina — Liliacea^. Hardy perenniak. First introduced early seventeenth 
century. 

Culture: SoU, ordinary lights deep rich. Position, partially shady, moist 
shrubberies, woodlands, banks or borders. Plant, Oct., March. 

Propagation: By division of rooc, Oct^ March. 

Species Cultivated: S. racTTnosa, • False Spikenard % white, May, 3 ft N 
America; sUUaia, * Slar-flowcrcd Lily of the VaUey white. May, 2 ft., N. 
America. Sec also Maianthemum and Clintonia. 

S m il a a (Sarsaparilla Plant; Greenbriar) — Lili cc ec e . Hardy, half-hardy and stove 
cvcrgrcM and deciduous climbers. Shrubby and herbaceous. The Smilax of 
llorists k Asparagus asparagotdts. The sarsaparilla of commerce is yielded by the 
tuberous roots of several Trop. American species. First introduced mid-seven- 
teenih century. 

Culture op Stove Species: Compost, light loam, leaf-mould and sand. 
Position, well-drained pots or borders in warm greenhouse, with shoots trained up 
wall or rafters. Water freely during grow'ing season, moderately other times. 
Temp., March to Sept. 70® to 80®, Sepc to March 60® to 65®. Pot, Feb. or March. 

Culture op Shrubby Species: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny walls, arbours, 
trellises or banks. Plant, Sept, or Oct., March or April. 

Culture op Herbaceous Species: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny borders, 
with shoots trained to fences or rustic poles. Cut back dead shoots in autumn. 
Plant, March or April. 

Propagation: By division of roots at planting or potting time* 

Stove Spbcszs OmirvATED: S, argyreua^ bright green leaves with white spots, 
dimber, Peru; ausiralxsy white, 5 ft., Australia; o^cinalisy shining green leathery 
leaves, climber, Colombia. 

Shrubby Species Cultivated: 5 . aspcrcy * Prickly Ivy pale green, fragrant, 
July, 10 to 15 ft., evergreen. Medic Region, and var. TTutculatOy leaves blotched 
white; Bena^Nox^ * Streichberry greenish-white, 5 to 10 ft., ^uthem U.SA.; 
Cmiabf * Cambridge Smilax greenish, 12 ft., climber, probably a nadve of N. 
America; ^ China^ ‘ China Root *, greenish -yellow, red berries, deciduous, 20 to 
30 ft., China and Japam; greenish-while, climber, S.W. Europe and W. 

Asia; glauca^ gr«n, black berries, tall climber, semi^vergreen. Eastern U.SA.; 
pseudo^ina^ ‘ China Briar dark green, 10 ft., climber, requires shelter, Southern 
U.S.A.; Totundtfolia^ greenish-yellow, black berries, to 25 fc, nearly evergreen. 
Eastern N. America. 

Herbaceous Species Cultivated: £. berbacM, greenish, bluish- black fruits, 
twining or semi-erect, N. America. 

Smithiantha — G<sneTia£€ax» Stove tuberous-rooted herbaceous flowering peren* 
nials. Heart-shaped, green or crimson, velvety leaves. Formerly known as 
Naegclia. First introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts flbrous peat, one part loam, one part leaf- mould, 
with a little decayed manure and silver sand. Position, well -drained pots or pans 
in shady part of plant stove. Pot, March to flower in summer; May to flower in 
autumn; June to llowcr in winter. Plant tubers, i in. deep, singly in 5 in. pots, 
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or I to 2 in apart in larger sizes. Water moderately from time growth begins until 
plants are 3 or 4 in. high, then freely. After flowering gradually witlihold water 
&1 foliage dies down, then keep dry till potting time. Apply weak liquid manure 
once or twice a week when flower buds show. Syringing not required. Temp., 
March to Sept. 65* to 85®, to March 55^ to 75^. Store, when foliage has 

decayed, 00 their sides under stage till potting time in temp, of 50^ to 55®. 

Propagation: By seeds sown on sxirfacc of well-drained pots of sandy peat, in 
temp. 75®, March or April; cutdnp of young shoots inserted in pots of sandy peat 
in temp. 75® to 85® in spring; division of rhizomes at potting time. 

Specibs Cultivated: S. cinnabarina (syn. Gesnma cinnabarina)^ scarlet, summer, 
2 ft., Mexico; rndtifiora (syn. Gtsneria amabilis)^ while, Aug., li ft., Mexico; 
zebrina, yellow and scarlet, Oct., 2 ft., Mexico. 

Sxnoketree, see Coiiftus Ccggygria. 

Snail Flower, see Phaseolus Caracalla. 

Snake Gourd, see Tridmanthts Anguina; •root, see Cxmicifuga rac^TMsa^ 
Snapdragon, see Antirrhinum. 

Sneeze ^weed, see Helenium; -wort, see AchilUa Ptarmica, 

Snowball Cactus, see Ptdhcacius Simpsonii; •Tree, see Viburnum Opulus var* 
fcsewn. 

Snowberry Tree, see Syrrphoriearpm albus* 

Snowdrop, see Galanthus; -Tree, see Halesia; -Windflower, see Anemone 
^loestris. 

Snowflake, see Leucojum. 

Snow-in-eammer, see Cerastuan tomentosum, 

Snow^D^tbe-mountain, sec Arabis albida. 

Snowy MespUua, sec Anulanehier c^nadtnsis. 

Soap Plant, sec CbUrogoimn pmneridianwn', -wort, see Saponaria. 

Sobralin — Orchid^oe. A rather large, chiefly terrestrial, genus, with stiff leafy 
steins, set closely, varying in height, roots not tuberous. Flowers terminal in 
OAOSt, often five or six in succession from a thickened terminal head. In others 
the inflorescence is racemose, in a few lateral. In a number, though the individual 
flowers last but a few days, they are large and very handsome, not unlike a large 
Cattleya flower in shape. 

Culture: All may be treated as terrestrials. Compost, rough fibrous loam, 
with about one-quarter of sphagnum moss and osraunda fibre or peat mixed 
with crushed crocks. Drain^c, djnplt. Pots, fairly large. Water liberally in 
summer, less frequently in winter, but the compost should never get really dry. 
The intermed^tc house is suitable; winter temp, about 60®, higher in summer; 
shade and syringe; give full light in autunm. 

Propagation; By division of plants in early spring. 

Specibs Culuvathd: A selectioD-^-\ 9 . CMleya^ purplish-brown, Up purplish, 
keels yellow, lateral, 12 ft. or more high, autumn, Colombia; ChnrUsworthii (sym 
E. Rmken)y racemose, larger, rose-purple, Up yellow and intense purple, 3 to 4 fr« 
high, summer, Colombia; Uucoxmtha^ successive, large, creamy white, Up shaded 
)^ow and orange, t to 5 ft., high, summer, Guatemala, Costa Rica; lUiastrum 
(•ym Elizabeihae)^ racemose, white or rose flushed, Up with yellow disk, 6 to 
10 ft. high, winter, sprag, Brazil, British Guiana, var. rosea^ rose, Up with white 
veins; successive, pu^le-rose, i to 3 ft. high, summer, Colombia; 

in^unthap sucoesuve, large, crimson-purple, lip with whiti^ throat and yeUowish 
disk, very variable, 3 to 8 ft., lugh, summer, Mexico, Guatemala; Ruekeri^ 
ra^mose, r^e-purple, Up purple-crimson, summer, autumn, Colombia; San^aef 
sulphur- white, near leucoxonthoy Cent. America; violaeeaf successive, fragrant, 
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violet or violet-rosc, keels on lip, yellow, 3 ft. high, autumn, Colombia, Peru* 
violacea alboy white, lip orange on throat and disk; xanthoUucCy succ^ivc, creamy 
yellow, lip deep yellow, throat of lip brownish, 3 to 8 ft. high, summer, Cent. 
America. Several hybrids have been raised and some natural hybrids arc strongly 
suspected* 

Soja, see Glycine. 

Solandra — Solanaceas^ Stove climbing flowering shrubs. First introduced late 
eighteenth century. 

Culture : Compost, two parts sandy loam, one part equal proportions fibrous 
peat and dry cow manure, and little sand. Position, pots or beds, with shoots 
trained up rafters or round trellises. Pot or plant, Feb. or March. Water freely 
April to Oct. Keep almost dry remainder of lime. Syringe daily April to Sept. 
Prune weak shoots moderately closely and remove tips of stronger ones in Feb, 
Temp., Oct. to March 50^ to 55®, March to Oct. 65® to 85®. 

Propagation : By cuttings inserted in light soil in coconut^fibre refuse in 
temp, of 65^ to 75® in spring. 

Species Cultivated: S. grandiflorcy * Peach Tmmpet Flower cream and 
purple, spring, 10 to 15 fc, Trop. America; longifloray white and purple, autumn, 
4 to 6 ft., W. Indies; nitida (syn. S. HaTtweg\i)y yellow, winter, 15 ft., Mexico; 
viridi/lora^ green, summer, 2 to 3 ft., Brazil. 

Solanum — Solana£ec£. A large genus including greenhouse and half-hardy 
flowering, berry^bcaring and ornamental-leaved plants or shrubs, and vegetable 
and medicinal plants. Potato and Egg Plant first introduced late sixteenth century. 

Culture op the Potato: Classification — Kidney, oblong, white or coloured; 
round, roundish, white or coloured; pcbble^shapcd, flattish oblong, white or 
coloured. First carlies, varieties maturing in June; second earlies, varieties 
maturing in July and Aug.; late or maincrop, varieties maturing in Sept, and 
Oct. Soil, deep rich loam, or any kind except very heavy clay or bogland. Light 
soUs best for very early crops. Dress at planting time with a balanced fertiliser. 
Position, sloping border? facing soutii for earlies, and open garden for second early 
and main crops. Never plant sets direct on farmyard manure in drills. If applied 
in spring, cover slightly with soil. Seaweed an excellent manure if dug in in 
autumn. Sets for planting; Best average si^e, iF to 2 in. wide and 3 in. long; 
weight, 2 to 3 oz. Larger tubers to be divided into dirce or four parts, each 
furnished with one good eye. Treatment of sets: Place tubers close together, 
eyed end suppermost, in shallow boxes in a cool, light spot early in the year, 
and allow each tuber to develop two strong shoots only, rubbing off all others. 
Plant early kinds in Feb., protecting young growth with straw if necessary; second 
earlies in March; maincrop in April. Draw drills 6 in. deep on heavy, and 7 
deep on light soils. Rows to run north and south if possible, and be 15 in. apart 
for first carlics; 2F fu for second earlies; and 3F ft. for late kinds. Distances 
apart for early kinds, 6 to 8 in.; i ft. for medium growers; li ft. for robust 
kinds. Never plant with a dibber. Fork or stir up soU between rows when shoots 
are 6 iiL high; earth up when 6 to 8 in. high. Lift crop when haulm assumes a 
yellowish tinge. Avoid exposing tubers for eating too long to the light. Store m 
clamps in the open air or in cool cellars or dark sheds. Tubers for seed store in 
boxes, as above advised, in light, frost-proof position. Quantities of seed required: 
from 8 to 14 lb. per 100 ft. row, according to variety. 

Forcing in Pots: Compost, two parts loam and one part leaf-mould. Place 
one large crock over drainage hole, then add 2 in. of turf and Mough compost to 
half-hli a 10 in. pot. Place one tuber in centre and fill pot to rim with soil pressed 
down moderately firmly. Place pots in temp, of 55^. Water care^lly till shoots 
appear, then keep soil uniformly moist. When shoots arc 6 in. high fill up rcmaii^ 
ing space in pot with compost. Increase temp, to 65® and feed twice a week wim 
liquid manure. Expose plants fully to light. Time to plant, Jan. Crop ready 

for use in April or /Vlay. . u j -.u 

Culture in I-rames: Early crops may be grown in frames on hotbeds or wiUi- 
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out heat. CompoM, two pails good loam, one part well-rotted manure or leaf- 
mould, with a little wood ashes and boncmeal added. Depth of compost, i ft. 
Surface of soil firom glass, i ft. Plant sets i ft. apart in rows 15 in. asunder; tubers, 
4 in. deep. Time to plant, Feb. Earth up when 6 in. high- Give air when sun 
is shining. Keep soil uniformly moist, using tepid water. Protect frames at night 
in cold weather by means of mats or litter. Crop ready for use in May. 

CtH-TURE or Auberoinb (Eoo Puw): Sow seed in well-drained pots Feb. to 
March, in temp, around 55». Pot sdn^y in small pots when sufficiently large, 
keep wdl syringed. Pot on to 5 or 6 in. pots in April, May, and in June move to 
cool bouse or conservatory. Water generously. Pinch out growing tip of plant 
when 6 in. high. Give air freely during blossoming period and eventually thin 
fruits to three or four per plant. In a warm season they will fruit freely out of 
doors beneath a sunny, sheltered wall. The purple- and black- fruited are 

the best for culinary purposes. 

CULTURB OF Berry-bearxno Spbcies: Compost, equal parts loam, leaf-mould 
and silver sand. Pot, Feb. or March. Syringe daily, water freely, and grow in 
tomp. of 55“ to 65'. Pinch off points of shoots when 3 in. long. Transfer to cold 
frame m June, syringe morning and evening, and keep well watered. When 
berries set, give liquid manure twice a week. Admit air freely after 6rst week 
Remove to greenhouse middle of Sept, and grow in a temp, of 55“. Prune shoots 
back to 2 in, m Feb., and when new growth begins repot and grow as before 
May also be planted outdoors in rich soU early in June, poLnU of shoots removed 
^ly in July, and plants carefully lifted, potted and placed stood in shady, cold 
frame for a fortnight, then removed to greenhouse. 

CULTURB OP CUMBINO SpEcsEs: SoU, loam, leaf-mould and silver sand. Posi- 
aon, pots. b«^ or tubs, shoots trained up rafteis of greenhouse. S. trispum requires 
wah protecuon except in south, where it may be grown as a rampant bush. 
i.jasmutouUs wiU also thrive m the open in the south-west. Plant or pot in March. 
Prune away growths and shorten soft points of other shoots in Feb. Water 
mdoor plants fi^y m spr^ and summer, moderately in autumn and winter. 

Sept, to March 55* to 6o^ March to 
75 • erupum and S. jasmtnoides only require protection from frost, 
O^AttB«TA^L^VBn SPBCXES: SoU, ordinary. Position, sunny 

^*^^***** Pl^ wtmji^. Sow seeds annually in light soU in temp, of 

out in seedlings on m pots m heat till May, then harden for planting 

species by seeds sown in temp. 65" to 750 in 
sm^l pots, and removing pomtt of shoots’when 
ffirir »o 5 in. pots. When shoots are 3 in. long remove 

their pomts, then allow them to grow naturally. From June onwards treat as 

incr^ by cuttings iierted in'Undy^U iSt. S 

65 ^^nng, afterwards treating rooted cuttings as advised for tocdlines Clfmb- 

^ cuttings U yoi^ shoots in sandy soil under bell-glass, during Auk 
or Sept. Oroamental-leaved species by seeds as above. 

CufTTVATBo; J. • Pouto ', white, violet. 
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both lovely rampant climbers, rather tender; 'Seoforlhianum^ blue or purple, 
summer, lo to 15 ft., Trop. America; Wendlandix^ lilac and blue, summer is to 
20 ft. 

Ornamental-leaved Srecies Cultivatcd: S, aUopurpuram^ stems purplish 
mid-ribs white, leaves prickly, Brazil; marffinatum^ slcn\s woolly and prickly, 
leaves prickly, white beneath, green above and margined with white, N. Africa 
and Costa Rica; robustum^ stems woolly, leaves velvety above, woolly beneath, 
and spiny, Brazil; li'arsc^ivic^iif sterns hairy, red, and prickly, leaves green, mid- 
ribs prickly, S. America, shrubs, but best grown as half-hardy annuals. 

Sotdanella (Blue Moon -wort)— Hardy perennial herbs. First 
introduced mid-scs cnicenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal pans peat and loam, with sharp sand. Position, 
sheltered, open, moist rockery. Plant, March or April. Mulch surface of soil io 
dry weather with leaf- mould. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in well-drained pans filled with equal parts sandy 
loam, peat and sand, ligluly covered with fine soil and placed in a cold, shady 
frame, March or April; division of plants in March or April. 

Species Cultivated: * 5 *. alpina^ blue, April and May, 3 in,, Alps; Ganderiy 
palest lilac, March. 2 in., hybrid; minima^ lilac and purple, April, 2 in., Europe; 
montanay lavender, April, 6 to 9 in., E. Europe; negUcta, lilac, sprint;. 3 to 4 in., 
hybrid; pindUola, lavender, spring, 3 in., Balkans; pusilla, pale lilac, April, 2 to 
4 in., Alps. 

Solidago (Golden Rod)— Cofrtposita^. Hardy herbaceous perennials. 

Culiure: boil. <iriiinary. Position, sunny or shady borders or banks or 
margins of water. Plant, Oct. or March. Lift, divide and replant every three or 
four years. 

Propagation: By division roots, Oct. or March; seeds sown outdoors m 
April. 

Species Cultivated: S. brachystachysy yellow, autumn, 6 to 12 in.; canadensis^ 
yellow, Aug., 4 to 6 ft., N. America; graminifolia (syn. 5 *. lanceolata)y yellow, 
Sept., 2 to 4 ft., N. America; virgaureOy * Common Golden Rod yellow, Aug., 
2 to 3 ft., Europe (Br.). 

X Solidaster — Compositae. A bigeneric hybrid of horticultural origin between 
AsUr ptarmicoides and an unknown species of Solidago. 

Culture: As Solidago. 

Propagation: As Solidago. 

Species Cultivated: S. tuUus (syns. AsUr hybridus luUus and Solidago missourunsis 
hort.), yellow, Aug., 2i ft., scabrous. 

Soily^i—Pitiosporaccae. Greenhouse evergreen twining shrubs. First introduced 
early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts peat, one part turfy loam, and half a part silver 
sand. Position, well-drained pots or beds, with shoots trained to wire trellis or up 
rafters or pillars. Pot, Feb. or March. Water freely April to Sept., moderately 
afterwards. Syringe daily April to Aug. Shade not necessary, 'lemp., March to 
Sept. 55® to 65®, Sept, to March 40® to 50®. 

Propagation: By cuttings of shoots inserted in sand under bell-glass in temp. 
65® to 75® in spring or summer. 

Species Cultivated: S. hctcrophyllay * Australian Bluebell Creeper \ blue, July, 
4 to 6 ft., Australia; parviflota (syn. $• Drummondw)^ blue, July, 4 to 6 ft., Australia. 

Solomon’s Seal^ see Polygonatum. 

Sonertla — Mtlasiomauae. Stove flowering perennial. L<avcs, ovate or lanceolate, 
green or spotted with silvery white. First introduced mid-nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts fibrous peat, chopped sphagnum, charco^ 
and sand. Position, well-drained pots or pans fully exposed 10 light. Pot, teb. 
or March. Water freely AprU to hope., moderately afterwards. Shade from sun 
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and moist atmosphere essential. Temp., March to Sept. 70® to 8®.*. Scot, to 
March 55® to 65®. 

Propaoatjon: By seeds sown in above compost and lighdy covered with fine 
soil, Jan. to April, in a temp, of 75® to 85®; cuttings inserted in small pots under 
bell-glass in temp. 75® to 85®, Jan. to May. 

Species Cultivateo: S. argenUa, lilac-rose, leaves silvery grey, origin unknown*, 
TTuiTgariuuea, rose, summer, leaves white and green above, purplish beneath, 
Burma. There are numerous vars, 

Sophon—Leguminosae. Hardy and slightly tender evergreen and deciduous 
shrubs and trees. Attractive pinnate foliage and ornamental flowers. First intro- 
duced mid-eighteenth century. 

Culturb: SoU, ordinary well-drained loam. Position, warm, with full sun. 
Some species require wall protection in all but warmest districts. 

Propagation: By seed sown in well-drained pots or boxes in a cold frame in 
March or April, or in gentle heat in Feb. Shrubby kinds by cuttings of half- 
npened young ^oots m shaded frame or under beU-glass, Aug. to Sept., or bv 
layers, Oct, to Nov. ® ^ ^ ' 

Species Cultivated: S. qffinis, hardy, white, tinged pink, summer, 12 to 18 ft. 
Arkansas and Texas; japonica, ‘ Japanese Pagoda Tree *, creamy white. Sept.! 
young trc« not flowe^, 50 to 73 ft-, China, with vais. oariegala, Wes m^ihed 
cr^y w^te, and flowers rosy violet, all hardy; mturocarpa, everCTeen, 

rather tender, yellow, June, flo to 30 ft.. ChUc; murophjlU, everg^, JSlow 
June, 8 to 12 fL, New and Chile, var. proitrala^ dwarf hab^ both rather 

tender; utrapura, Kowhai » golden yellow, May to June, is to 2«; ft for warmer 
districts. New Z^and and Chile, wii var.' graZifori, the flr^ 

Stta“c..Ve 6 to 8 ft. 

genera Sophron- 
hybrids between the geniaa Sophronitis 

OrcA^«. About eight dwarf-growing, pretty etHnhvtes. allied 

Odontoglossum* suit during summer. Winter CTowths fl for 

produced with S. cocansa which should have 55^ ?t nieht 

wateru^ are needed during winter but the Sm^^sSoSd'lJSt^^'JSrv 

Chrome yellow, winter. BrazU; pJocarpa,^^' 

perhaps synonymous, winter, BrazU; wWe. purple-violet. Slu * 

Spiraea)-Ro«««. Hardy deciduous shrubs, formerly included 

Propagation: By s;ed; suckers; cut^gs of ripe wood; toot cutting*. 
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Sorbus -Rosaceae. Hardy deciduous ornamental trees with autumn berries 
lorinci iy included in Pyrus. ’ 

Cultuke: Soil, ordinary well drained. Position, sunny borders or as bolated 
lawn specimens, thrive m ch.ilky soil. Plant, iNov. to Feb. 

Propagation: By seeds sown when ripe, or stratified; layers; rare kinds by 
budding or grafting on stocks of S. Aucu/>uria. 

Species Cultivated: S. Aria (syn. Pjna Aria), ‘ Whitebeam ’, flowers dull 
white, May, red berries, 30 to 50 ft., Europe, including Britain, with vars. 
luUseens, creamy white leaves, majeslica, best form, grey leaves, scarlet fruits; 
Aucufjaria, ‘ Mountain Ash ’, ‘ Rowan ’, white. May, scarlet fruits quickly eaten 
by birds, 30 to 50 fi., Europe and Asia, including Britain, many vars. including 
(yiuUi-luUo, yellow fruited, ptndiday weeping, edulis^ larger fruits used for prcscr\'cs; 
commvcUiy white, May, berries and foliage orangc-red, Sept., upright habit, 15 to 
25 ft., Japan, Korea; discolor (syn. ^S*. pekitutisU)^ white, May, brilliant autumn 
tints, \shile berries, 25 to 30 ft., N. China; dowestica (syn. Pj^us Sorbus), ‘ Service 
Tree white, May, fruit green tinged red, 30 to 60 ft., S. and E. Europe; 
Folf:neri, white, June, scarlet fruiu, graceful habit, 15 to 20 ft., Cent. China; 
Hostile natural hybrid, pale pink, June, 8 to 12 ft., Cent. Europe; kupdunsis, 
while, May, white berries pink starred, brilliant autumn tints, 15 to 25 ft., W. 
China; hyUrxda (syn. Pyrus pwnatijida), wliitc, May, round red fruits, natural 
hybrid, with var^. fasttgiata, erect growing, Cibbsii, large clusters, bright fruits, 
and Mrinichii, greyish leaves; XfiUntudia, dull white, May, bright red berries, 20 
to 40 ft., N* Europe, including Britain; m^liosmifolia, attractive young growtlis, 
brownish-red fruits, 20 to 30 ft., VV. China; Sargentiana, sticky termiiuil Hower- 
buds, large bunches brilliant berries and good autumn tints, recent introduction, 
\V. China; scataris, grey leaves, reddish-brown berries, 10 to 15 ft., \V. China; 
tianshamca, white. May, bright red fruits, 10 to 12 ft., Turkistun; torminalis^ 
‘ \\ lid Service Tree white, June, oval brown fruits, 30 to 40 ft., Europe; 
Vihfwrinii, grey fern-like leaves, pink and white berries, 10 to 15 ft., W. China. 

Sorrel, see Rumex; -Tree, sec Oxydendrtun arboreum. 

Sour Sop, see Annona muricnia. 

South African Harebell, see Roflla ctHata, 

Southern Beech, see Nothofagus; -wood, see ArUmisin Ahrotanum. 

Sowbread, see Cyclamen. 


Soybean or Soyabean, see Glycine Max. 

Spanish Bayonet, see Tucca alot/olta; -Broom, see Spartium junceum\ -Chest- 
nut, sec Castnnea sativa\ -Iris, see Iris Xtphiwn, -Moss, see riUatidsia usneoides\ 
-Oyster Plant, sec Scolyinm hxspanxcus\ -Squill, see Scxlia hispanxea. 

Sparaxis (African Harlequin Flower) — Iridaceax. Half-hardy bulbous plants* 
First introduced niid-eighteenth century. 

Outdoor Culture: Soil, light, rich sandy. Position, sunny well-drained 
border. Plant, Sept, to Jan., placing bulbs 4 in. deep and 2 in. apart. Mulch 
surface of bed in March with cow manure. Cover with litter during winter 
months if not planted in sheltered border. 

Pot Culture: Compost, two parts sandy loam, one part leaf-mould or decayed 
cow manure. Pots, 4^ in. in diameter, well drained. Place five bulbs, 3 in. deep, 
in each pot in Nov. and cover with leaf-mould in cold frame or under cool 
greenhouse stage until growth begins. Water moderately from time bulbs begin 
to grow until Bowers fade, then gradually cease, keeping bulbs dry till Jan« 
Temp., Sept, to March 40* to 50®, other times 50* to Oo^. 

Propagation: By otisets, treated as advised for bulbs. 
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Species Cui-ttvatbd: S, grandiflora, violet-purple, spring, i to a ft., S. Africa; 
tntoloT, orange-yellow and black. May, i to 2 ft,, S. Africa. For vars. see trade 
lists. Sec also the genus Dierama. 

Spar tn aMi a — TUiaceae. Greenhouse evergreen shrub. First introduced late 
eighteenth century. 

CorTU^: Compost, two parts loam, one part peat, and little sand. Position, 
pots m light, airy greenhouse Sept, to June; sunny spot outdoors remainder of 
time. Feb. or March. Prune moderately close Nov. to Dec. Water copiously 
April to Oct., moderately afterwards. Apply stimulants April to Sept. No shade 
required. Temp., March to Sept. 35» to 65“. Sept, to March 40“ 

Propagation: By cuttings inserted singly in smaU pots EUed with sandy soU 
under bell-glass in temp. 55“ to 65“, spring or summer. 

Species Culitvateo: S afruana , ' African Hemp white, summer, 10 to i s ft. 
S. Afnca, vsiV.Jiort^pUrtOy double dowered. ^ 

Ci^tore: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny open borders or dry banks excellent 

°'=‘- “ ■>' " 

‘ soil in sunny position 

outdoors, ^luinn or spring. Young plants should be pot grown until planned emt 

S. ' Spanish Broom •.VcUow. summer. rto io S.; 

nSrSS.’'"™;;:''"'"- ®'°'" introduced mid- 

during Feb.; or by division. Feb. or 

but bright in colour. fStutlbe or u”^di„B ^ 

oflcaf-mould, rand o„d 

SgM xjgr,;„i„g, 

^ division of the plants in spring. 

Up behind. 

and marked. autunSTSong IW-’ "‘I* 

haired at base, spring. Borni; irioSw ^neaf^ “Hd-lobe of lip 

red-, potted. kecU haired, sun^mer. E ‘‘P 

flb», btrger. golden ycUow, copper.^ed rpc^"r^SorX 1 1^ 
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sununcr* Borneo; Lobbixy deciduous, sulphur-ycllow, bases of lower sepals and 
lip marked red-brown, autumn, Burma; plxcala (syn. S. wra), variable, many 
crowded, pur[)lisU or rose-purple, lip often whitish, summer, Malaya; VuUlardii* 
strong-growing, wliiiish, rose-flushed, many, comparatively large, variable' 
autumn, various, New Caledonia. * 

Spear Flower, see Ardisia; •Grass, see Aciphylla; -Lily, sec Doryanthes* 
•mint, see A I tin ilia spicata, * 

Specularia — Campauulaceae, Hardy annuals. 

Culture; Soil, ordinary*. Position, sunny beds or borders. Sow seeds in April 
thinly Ti in. deep in patches or lines where required to grow. Thin seedlings when 
I to 2 in. high to 3 to 6 in. apart. Support planU witli small twigs when 3 to 6 io 
high. 

Species Cultivated: S. penta^onia (syn. Canxpanulc ptrxiagoniii)^ blue, summer, 
1 ft., Asia Minor; perfolialdy blue, June, 12 to 18 in., N. America; Sptculum- 
Voter is (syn. Campanula Speailum)^ * Venus’s Looking Glass purple, summer, 
1 ft., Europe. This genus was formerly known as Legousia* 

Speedwell, see Veronica. 

Spenceria — Rosaceae, Hardy perennial plants. 

Culture; Soil, svclhdralned loam or scrcc mixture. Position, sunny pocket in 
the rock garden. 

Propagation: By seeds sown when ripe. 

Species Cultivated; S. ramalanay golden yellow, 12 in., July, Asia. 

Sphaeralcea (Globe Mallow)— Half-hardy perennial and greenhouse 
slirub. First introduced late eighteenth century. 

Culture op Perennial Species: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny, dryish, 
sheltered banks or sheltered rock gardens. Plant, autumn or spring. 

Culture op Shrubby Species: Compost, loam, leaf-mould and sand. Position, 
well-drained pots or borders in unheat^ greenhouse. Water freely during 
growth. 

Propagation: Perennial species by division at planting time; shrubby species 
by cuttings of young shoots inserted in sandy soil under bell-glass in gentle bottom 
heat. 

Species Cultivated: S. anguslxfolxcy pink, Aug. to Sept., 3 to 4 ft., shrubby, 
Mexico; Muntoanay bright scarlet, May to Nov., i to 2 ft., perennial, N. America. 

Spice Bush, see Linder a Benzoin, 

Spider Flower, see Cleome spxnosa\ -wort, see Tradcscantia. 

Spigella — Loganiaceae, Hardy herbaceous perennial. First introduced late 

seventeenth century. 

Culture: Soil, equal parts loam, leaf-mould, peat and sand. Position, partially 
shady border containing 2 ft. in depth of above compost. Plant, March or April. 
Water copiously during summer. 

Propagation: By division of roots, Nlarch or April. ^ ^ 

Species Cultivated; S. marilaudica^ * Carolina Pink *, • Maryland Pink Root , 
red and yellow, summer, i ft., N. America. 

Spike Heath, see Briukenthalia spiailifoUa; -Rush, see Eleocharis. 

Spinach, sec Spinacia; New Zealand see Telragonia expansa\ •Beet, see Beta 
vulgaris var. Ciela. 

Spinacia — Chenopodiaceae. Hardy annual. Esculent-leaved vegetable. First intro- 
duced mid-sixteenth century. ^ j i 

Culture: Soil, deep, rich, moist ordinary for summer spinach; rich, moderately 
dry for winter kind. Position, sunny. Sow seeds of summer spinach at intcrv^ 
of a fortnight, Feb. to May, in drills i in. deep and 12 in. apart; v^tcr spinacn, 
Ang. and Sept., in drills 1 in. deep and 15 in. asunder. Thin to 3 in. when large 
enough to handle then remove and use alternate plants. Seeds germinate m ten 
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to fifteen days; retain their gemunating powers for five years. Crop reaches 
maturity eleven weeks after sowing, 

Spkcibs Culttvatbd: S. oUra^ta, ‘ Prickly-seeded ’ or * Winter Spinach ^ S.W. 
Asia, van wmtis, * Round-seeded ’ or ‘ Summer Spinach *, S.E. Europe. 

Spindle Tree» see Euonymus twopaius, 

spiraea— iJowfar, Hardy deciduous flowering shrubs. Some species formerly 
included in this genus are now classified in AsliJbe, Aruncus, Filiricndula Holo- 
discus and Sorbaria. ^ ' 

<^ture: Soil, good ordinary or loamy. Position, open sunny borders or 
shrubberies. Plant, Sept, to March. Prune those which flower on young wood 
such ^ S.jatfmrxa B^alda, ‘ Amhony Walerer Margarito^, etc., W 

ground Icvdm March, '^ose which flower early on one-year-old tvood, such as 
S. arguta, pnmfolm and Thmibergii, should be pruned hand immediately after 
- u ® atcr-flowcring species J. br<uUata, camsems, VanhoutUx, trkhocarba 
^AVeilehit should have some of the older wood thinned out in winter. 

Propagation: By cuttings of young shoots in sandy soil under hand-Kght. or in 
Ir^c, m sl^e during summer; offsets removed and planted in autumn 
Species Cultivated: S. areula, white, April to May, 5 to 7 ft., hybrid* brackv- 
boi^s, pale rose, June, 4 to 8 ft., hybrid; bullaUt, deep rose, July, 12 to le; in^ 
Jap^j 5 WA carmme, July to Aug., 18 in., hybrid; J«. whUe \ to 
10 ft., Himalaya, eantonunsxs (syn. S. Ruveiiatut), white, June, 4 to 6 ft China 

double flowers; OumatM/olia, white, June’to Ju^ 
4 to 6 ft., E. Europe to Japan, var. ulmifoUa, better form with lareer flowera* 
<Uc^btfts, white. May. 3 to 8 in.. S. Europe; Douglasii, purplish-r?s" Tune^ 

» Western N. America; moHifotia white 
V ft., .laDan, var. Toturuiifnli/i laT*«TA«* . ..... ’-'I 3 


^.R„£tjre. hi 

and sand should be nSde an^^e^m^ of roi^h loam, peat, leaf-mould 

Wien dormant giveS^S?ntwL^r?n just beneath the surface. 


Ex^c autumn, chalky soil. 

one Species Cultivated: A selection-^, acaulis, greenish-wliiie or white 
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witlun, variable, height 12 to 30 in., leaves rather large, green, with darker green 
niarkings, or whmsh spots, spring, summer, Trop. America; australis^ small, 
pinkish, lip white, summer, Europe to Australia; bicohr^ while, with purplish 
streaks, height 1 to 3 ft., winter, W. Indies, Brazil; umua^ white, fragrant, spike 
cylindrical, N, America; elata^ while or greeo shaded, spiralled, variable, 
summer, Trop. America; graciliSy white, spiralled, 12 to 18 in. high, N. America; 
rmtalltca^ green, lip whitish, leaves olive-green svith paler spots, winter, spring) 
Brazil; iouroglossum, green, lip white, spike cylindrical, 2 to 3 ft. high. 

Spire Uly> sec Galtooia. 

Spleenworty see Asplenium. 

Spondias — Ancuardiaceae, Warm greenhouse trees. Cultivated for the edible 
Iruits. First introduced early eighteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, fibrous loam and sand. Position, well-drained borders in 
heated greenhouse or conservatory. Water freely during growing season, mod- 
erately at other limes. Temp., March to Sept. 65® to 75®, Sept, to March 50® to 55®. 

Propagation; By cuttings of half-ripened shoots inserted in sandy soil under 
bell-glass in temp. 75^. 

Spectes Cultivated: S. cytherea (syn. S. rfufrir), * Otaheite Apple fruits 3 in. 
long, golden yellow, to 60 ft., Society Islands; M<mbin (syo. .S'. luUa), fruits i to 
2 in. long, yellow, to 60 ft., Tropics. 

Spotted Laurel, see Aucuba. 

Spraguea — Portulacactae. Hardy perennial herb. First introduced mid-nineteenth 
century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary*. Position, edges of sunny well-drained borders or 
rockeries. Plant, April or May. 

Propagation: By seeds sown. Feb. or NIarch, in well-drained pots or pans, 
transplanting seedlings an inch apart in 3 in. pots when large enough to handle 
and planting out in May; cuttings of shoots inserted in sandy peat under bell- 
glass in spring. 

Species Cultivated; 5 . multiupSy ‘Pussy Paws*, pink, summer, a in., N. 
America; wnbellata^ white, summer, 2 in., California. 

Sprekelia — AmaryUidaceoi, Warm bouse bulbous plants. First introduced mid- 
seven teen ih century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts turfy loam, one part river sand and a few crushed 
bones. Position, well-drained pots in light part of stove, Pol, Feb., burying bulb 
about two-thirds of its depth. Water freely from time growth begins (about Feb.) 
until Sept., when keep quite dry. Apply liquid manure when dower spike shows. 
1 op-dress large bulbs annually and repot every three or four years only. Temp., 
Feb. to Sept. 65* to 75®, Sept, to Feb. 50^ to 55®. 

Propagation: By seeds sown -jV fr^ deep in well -drained pots of sandy loam m 
temp. 65® to 70® in NIarcb, placing seedlii^ singly in a in. pots, and keeping ihcrn 
moderately moist all the year round for three years; by offsets, treated as old bulbs. 
Seedlings are six to seven years before they flower. 

Species Cultivated: S, formoinsima (syn. Amofyllis foTmosissma)^ ‘Jacobean 
Lily crimson, June, a ft., Mexico and Guatemala. 

Spring Beauty, see Claytonia; •Starflower, see Ipheion xmiflora under Brodiaca 
Spruce, see Picea. 

.Spurge, see Euphorbia; -Laurel, sec Daphne Laureoleu 
Squash, see Cucurbits maxima. 

Squirrel- foot Fern, see DoLollia builata; -tail Grass, see Hordeum jubatum, 

Stachys (Woundwort; Betony) — Labiatae. Hardy and half-hardy perennials and 
one tub<Tous-n‘oted vegetable. First introduced late eighteenth century. 

Culture op Chinese Artichoke: Soil, ordinary, deeply dug. Position, sunny. 
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Plant tuber? 9 in. apart, 4 in. to 6 in. deep in rows 18 in. asunder in March or 
ApnJ. bUr surface of soil between rows frcqucndy. No earthine up required 
Lift tubers m autumn as required for use. Cover surface of ground in severe 
vvcathcr. 

CuLTORE OP Harov Perennials: Soil, ordinary. Position, warm, sheltered 
border for .y.cocnnra; edgings to borders or beds for S. W/a; well-drained sunny 
ro^ gardens for S. Corsica and S. laiandulcu/olia. Plant, autumn or spring 
Propagation: By division in autumn or spring. 

Speci^ Cultivated: S. couinea, scarlet, summer, 2 ft., Mexico; corska, cream 

and Sardinia; grandifima (syn. S. Betonka), 
«olrt. May toj^y, 1 ft., Asia \Lnor, and var. robusla, rosy pink; laruz/a, ‘ Lamb’s 

T Y I A woolly, I ft., Caucasus; Uaatuiulacfolia, purplish-rose, 
® Cauc^us and Asia Minor; ojficinaiis (syns. S. Betonka, Betonka 

Minor; SkboUii (syn. S. tuberfera), 
Jajian summer, 1 ft., roots white, spiral in shape and c^blc’ 

St^c^ynsms—Stoehyuraceae. Hardy deciduous flowering shrubs, attractive warm 
«loured stems and sulphur-ycUow blooms in Feb. First introduced mid-nine- 
tcenui century. 

PlS^N'w.’to^Feb and loam. Position, sheltered shrubberies. 

a remove in July and inserted in sandy 
SOU under bell-glass ui gentle bottom heat. ^ 

Species CoL-^AT^: rAinrnrir, pale yellow, Feb. to March. 6 to 12 ft China* 
paleyeUow, Feb., 5 to 10 ft.,Japan. -irca, o to 12 11.. t..nina. 

Staghorn Fern, see Platyceriwn bi/ureabm-, -Stunach, see RJms ^phina. 

St^opea— Epiphytes, with clustered pseudo-buJbs, rather small 
«^ing a s^le 1 ^. Scapes from the bulb base, usually pendent. Flowers !^e’ 

f^y ® ?emarkable in the oreWd 

SJe^cKlS^r “ the hp is so «)n.orted tha^t it I difficult to ^ce S 

fibre, one part, or more. 


with shading, and as far’as^^Tb^^p^ 
&g v^^^„Uy nLd'^^^S “<>“t water th« 

P‘?"“ ™*od but or throe 

surfac^ with “ 'P*^' “nafi crocks in a pot. 

“ Si “ -""“S'" -0“ 

fr^ant, creamy or fawn- 
•*nuner, Mexico* i ^ ? wmte, spotted purple, wi^ three small teeth 

moochil hornless’ suiJSS hypochil with two short horns,’ 

•pricot-yellmJrStesochil andlSSJS’iSSl^S’eolin®^’ 

summer, Brazil; insienis laror epi^il sometimes purple spotted, 

bypocbil wbiUrb. porplo ,poto3. 
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Loit u, large, fragrant, cream or cream buff, lip ivory-white, hypochil suffused with 
maroon, hornless, winter, Colombia; Madouxiana, large, fragrant, creamy white 
spotted rose, summer, Colombia; Martiana, large, whitish, petals spotted crimson- 
purple, epichii dimly llirec-toothed, summer, autumn, Mexico; oculala larcc 
Iragrant, variable, yellow, tvith occllatcd red spots, summer, Brazil, Guatemala’ 
Mexico; plalyceras. yellow, spotted rcd-purple, horns broad, sickle shape, summer’ 
Colombia; /igrine, largest, showiest, very fragrant, deep crimson-red and yellow’ 
hypochil orange-yellow, blotched maroon-purple, mesochil whitbh, horns white’ 
purple spotted, epicUl often purple spotted, three-toothed in front, variable’ 
summer, Brazil, Mexico, Guiana, Venezuela (the correct name but not in use is 
Stardio^a Hnnandezxx)\ Wojrdxu large, fragrant, yellow, spotted red -purple, 
hypochil orange, blotched maroon, horns sickle shape, summer, Guatemala 
Venezuela, vars. aurea, deep orange-yellow, hypochil with two blotches, amoena 
lemon-yellow, purple dotted, hypochil with two maroon blotches. 

Stanleya — Cruei/erae. Hardy perennial herb. First introduced early nineteenth 
century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny border. Plant, Oct. or April. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in gentle heat in spring, planting out in May or 
June; also by division of the roots in Oct. or March. 

Species Cultivated: S. pinnala, yellow, summer, 4 ft., California. 

Stapelia (Carrion Flower) — AscUpiadazeae. Greenhouse evergreen succulent* 
stemmed plants. Flowers disagreeably scented. First introduced laic eighteenth 
century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts sandy loam, one part broken rubbish or old 
mortar, and one part sand. Position, wcll-draincd pots close to glass in light, 
sunny greenhouse or planted in prepared border between rocks. No shade 
required. Pot, March or April. Water moderately April to Oct., keep nearly 
dry remainder of year. Temp., Oct. to March 40® to 50®, March to Oct. 55® to 
75®. Repot or plant only when absolutely necessary. 

Propagation: By cuttings of stems exposed to air on shelf in greenhouse for t^vo 
or three days, then inserted singly in ^ in. pots half-BIled with drainage, remainder 
with sand and brick rubbish; spring. 

Species Cultivated: S. AsUrias^ * Star*fi$h Flower ^ violet, yellow, and purple, 
summer, 6 in., S. Africa; dfjlexoy green and red, summer, 4 to 6 in., S. Africa; 
geminifloray dark brown, spotted yellow, Oct., 6 in., S. Africa; giganUa, yellow, 
red, brown, and purple, summer, 6 in., S. Africa; grandijloray purple, autumn, 
I ft., S. Africa; maculosa, yellowish and red, July to Sept., 1 ft., S. Africa; muta^ 
bilis, greenish-yellow, purple and red, June and July, 6 in., S. Africa; ru/a, 
violet-purple with red, June to Oct., 6 in., S. AMca; variegata, greenish-yellow 
and purplish-brown, Aug., 4 to 6 in., S. Africa, and var. clypeta (syn. S. Bu/onis)^ 
* Toad Flower ^ spotted and lined purple-brown. 

St 9 ip\ky\^~StcphyUa£eae, Hardy deciduous shrubs vrith ornamental flowers and 
foliage and curious inflated fruits. First introduced early seventeenth century. 

Culture: Soil, moist, loamy. Position, sunny borders or shrubberies. Plant, 
Oct. to Feb. Prune straggling shoots moderately closely immediately after flowering. 

Culture op S. cxjlchica for Forcing: Compost, two parts sandy loam, one 
pari leaf-mould. Pot, Oct. to Jan. Place in sheltered position outdoors, or in cold 
frame until Jan., then remove into forcing house, or end of Jan. into cold green- 
house. Temp., 65® to 75®. Water moderately when first placed in heat, after- 
wards more freely. Syringe daily until leaves expand. Transfer to cold frame 
after flowering. Harden and stand outdoors, May to Oct. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in sandy soil in sheltered position outdoors in 
Sept, or Oct.; cuttings of firm shoots, 6 to 8 in. long, inserted in sandy soil in cold 
frame or in sheltered comer outdoors in Sept.; layering shoots, Sept, or Oct.; 
suckers removed and planted, Oct. to Fob. 

Species Cultivated: S. Bumalda, greenish -white, autumn-tinted foliage, May 
to June, 2 to 3 fu, Japan and Cent. China; coUhicOy white, pleasantly fragrant 
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conspicuous bladder fruits. May, 6 to lo ft., Caucasus; hohcarpa^ white. May, ao 
to 30 A., Cent. China, with its more attractive var. rosea^ pale pink, slightly larger 
flowers; pinnata, 'Bladder Nut % white. May, 10 to 15 ft., Europe and Asia 
Minor; tri/olui, dull white, least attractive species. May, 8 to 12 ft., Eastern U.SJi* 

Star Anise^ sec lllidum t?€rw 7 i; -Apple, see Chrysophyllum Cmnito; -fish 
Flower, see Stepelia AsUrias\ -flower, see TruntAlis turopaAa\ -fruit, see 
Damasonium; -Grass, sec Hypoxis; -Jasmine, see Tr<uhelosp€rmum jasminoidts\ 
-of-Bethlehesn^ see Ornithogatum umbellotum; -Tulip, see CaJochortus; -wor^ 
see Aster. 

State Flower of Colorado, see AquiUgxa comiUfU 
Static e, see Limoni um. 

Stauntonia — Berberidactae (or Lardizabolaceeu). Slightly tender evergreen climb- 
mg shrubs with unisexual flowers; purple fruits, resembling wabiuts, eaten by 
Japanese. First introduced mid-nineteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, deep, sandy loam. Position, south wall or trellis in southern 
counUtt; trained up trellis in conservatories or unheated greenhouses. Plant, 
Sept., Oct., March or April. Prune trailing shoots not required to produce flowers 
following season to two-thirds of their length in autumn. 

^opaoation: By cuttings of firm young shoots inserted in sandy soil under 
bell-glass in shady position outdoors in summer. 

Species Cultivated: S. hexaphyllay white, tinged violet, April, 10 to 20 ft. 
China and Japan. See also the genus Holboellia. 

epiphytic genus allied to Plcurothallis which it 
iwmbics in habit. Flowers small. In one section the flowers open and close at 
oinerent times m the day. 

Culture: Compost and conditions as for Pleurothallts. 

Propaoa^on: By division of plants when repotting in sprine. 

Species Cultwatbo: A selection — barbaUXy greenish, red-purple scoab 

olnp»rpurta), deep purple, whiSsh, 
comparatively large, chocolatc-brown, 
u ’ ''"y very small, greenish-white, summer, BrazU; 

ophioglossoides, many, small, greenish-purple! 
arranged one-sidedly, autumn, Brazil, W. Indies. 

perennial with golden foliage; used for carpet 

ordinary. Position, as edgings to or bands in summer beds. 

Fropao^on: By division in autumn. 

bPBGiBS Cultivated: S. graminea aureay pale yellow, 3 in. V.SJi 

weS-diS^ peat, leaf-mould, loam and sand. Position, 

to March to M “ ^ter, freely other times. Temp., SepL 

base after flowering ' lo 75 ^ Prune shoots to within i in. of 

PROPAOivnSS^v ^ manure occasionally to plants in flower. 

gl.s. m temp. 75", P'“' 

‘p's;.” “st s"! 

Hardy permmialr. Fim, introduced mid-mneteenth 
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Propaga^on : By seeds soNvn in pans in cooJ greenhouse or frame during March 
or April; ofisets, detached at planting time. ^ viarco 

Species Cultiv-ated: S. gramvuwn (syn. S. anstisl folium), greenish-vellow. Tune 
to July, 2 to 3 ft., N. Ainenca; ocndenlale. purple, summer, N.W. America- 
Tobuslum, white, summer, 4 to 5 fc, N. America. ’ 


Stenocactus — Coitattat. Greenliouse succulent plants, sometimes included in 
bchinocactus. 

Culture: As Echinocactus. 

Propagation: As Echinocactus. 

Species Cultivated: S. coptonogornuy white and purple, ^^ay, 4 in., Mexico- 
CTupaii^y purple, summer, 8 in., Mc.xico; h^tnacanthiis, greenish-yellow, Mexico* 
Uojydii, pale rose-pink, small, Mc.xico; OchoUr^naus, white to pale rose, Mexico* 
Vaupnxanus^ pale yellow, Mexico. * 


Stenoglottis— A terrestrial genus allied to Orchis. Only three 
spcci« are known. Roots fascicled, tuberous. Leaves in rosette formatioo, 
deciduous. Spike from centre. Flowers ratlicr small, numerous, pleasing. 

Culture: Compost, chiefly Bbrous loam with sand and a little leaf-mould and 
sphagnum moss. Water freely when in full growth, only occasionally, if at all, 
when dormant. Winter temp. 50^, can then be placed on a shelf. Summer 
temp. 60® to 70® or more, wdth shading. 

^ Propagation: Several crowns arc often formed and can be separated and potted 
m early spring, as soon as growth is seen. 

Species Cultivated: S» JmbriaUiy ten to thirty, rosy or purplish-red, lip darker 
spotted, leaves brown spotted, autumn, S. Africa; longxfoiitXy twenty-five to a 
hundred, rosy-mauve, spotted rose-purple, leaves green or brown spotted, height 
up to 2 ft., autumn, Natal, and vars. alba^ wliite, spUndens^ stronger, rose-purple. 

Stenotaphrum— Gra/nt/ieae. Greenhouse ornamental -leaved grass. Leaves, 
narrow, grass-like, striped with yellow. First introduced late nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts peat, loam, leaf-mould and sand or jadoo 
fibre. Position, warm and moist part of greenhouse. Pot, March. Water 
copiously March to Sept., fairly freely Sept, to March. Temp., Sept, to March 
50® to 55®, March to Sept. 55® to 63®. 

Propagation: By cuttings of shoots or by division of roots in spring. 

Species Cultivated: S, secwidatim^ ‘St. Augustine's Grass', i ft., Carolina, 
var. variegaturn, * Variegated Grass'. 

Step ba nandra — Rosacea^. Hardy deciduous ornamental -leaved shrubs, stems 
attractive, sepia-tinted in winter. First introduced late nineteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, moist loam. Position, in groups on the lawn, in the wild 
garden, or in the shrubbery. Plant in autumn. 

Propagation: By suckers or divisions; also by cuttings in summer under 
bell-glass. 

Specxes Cultivated: S. incisa (syn. S, /iexuosa)^ greenish-white, June, fern-like 
foliage, 4 to 8 ft., Japan and Korea; Tanakas, yellowish-white, June to July, 
foliage turns orange in autumn, 4 to 6 ft., Japan. 

Stephanods — AscUpicdactae. Stove evergreen twining shrubs. First introduced 
nud-nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts good, light, fibrous loam and peat and one part 
equal proportions leaf-mould, well-decayed manure and coarse silver sand. 
Position, pots, tubs or beds, well drained, with shoots trained to wire trellis or 
up rafters of stove. Pot or plant, Feb. or March. Shade from sun. Water 
copiously March to OcL, moderately afterwards. Syringe daily March to Oct., 
except when in bloom. Apply stimulants once a week to healthy established 
plants between May and Sept. Prune straggling shoots moderately closely and 
thin out weak shoots freely, Jan. or Feb. Temp., March to Oct. 70® to 85®, Oct 
to March 55® to 65®. 

Propagation: By cutdngs of the shoots of the previous year’s growth inserted 
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singly in 2 in. pots, filled with equal parts sand, peat and loam, placed under 
bell-glass in temp. 65* to 75* in spring. 

Species Cultivated: S. Jiortbun<ia, ' Clustered Wax-fiower ‘ Madagascar 
Jasmine white, fragrant, spring and summer, 10 to 15 ft., Madagascar, and var. 
Eliastonii, a dwarfer and more free-flowering form. 

St 9 rnh 9 T^»—Atnar}llida(e<u. Hardy bulbous plants. Leaves produced usually 

late in autumn or early in spring after flowering. First introduced late sixteenth 
century. 

Culture: Soil deep, fairly dry, good ordinary. Position, sunny sheltered 
border. Plant bulbs, Oct. or Nov., 4 to 6 in. deep and 2 or 3 in. apart. Lift and 
replant when bulbs show signs of deterioration. May also be grown in pots in 
cold greenhouse as advised for Amaryllu Belladonna. 

Propagation: By offsets, removed and planted Oct. or Nov. 

SPECip Cultivated: S. eoUhieiJlora, produces its leaves in spring and its pale 
yellow flowers in autumn, Hungary; Fiseheriana, 6 in. crocus-likc flowers in April, 
Medit. Region; luUa, Wuiter Daffodil ‘ Yellow Star Flower yellow 

Stevenaonia— Stove palm with once-divided, wedge-shaped, green 
leaves. First introduced mid^ninetcenih century, ^ ® 

Culture: Compost, two parts fibrous peat, one part equal proportions char- 

sand. Posiuon. moist, shady part of stove. ^Pot. Feb. or 
at T" ^ afterwards. Water 

75" m ^ 

Species Cultivated: S. Borsigiana (syn. -J. grandi/lora), so to 40 ft,, Seychelles. 

P'renmak. Fi„. introduced 

wll?rr^,t well-drained sheltered borders. Protect 

wi^ fitter during the winter. Plant. Oct. or March and April. 

Propagation: By division in spring. 

SpBcr^ Cultivated: S. uaifotia, deep rose, summer, i} to 2 A Mexim- 

1 **’ Hardy deciduous flowering shrubs 

allied to Camellia, with great bcautv of flower in Tulv and A..o^ 

reeds .own * doep in «„.dy pea, in temp. 75- S * rf^e " °“ ’ 

^ te.Tu," 

M^-Onapento. Stove evesgreen shrub. Firat intrtaluced early mneteend. 
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Culture: Compost, two parts fibrous loam» one part leaf-mould and sand. 
Position, light air>’ situation in stove or ^va^m greenhouse. Water freely March to 
Sept., moderately afterwards. Syringe twice daily Nfarch to Aug. Feed with 
liquid manure when established in final pots or when planted out in beds. Temp., 
March to Sept. 75® to 80®, Sept, to March 55® to 65®. 

Propagation: By cuttings of the young growth inserted in sandy soil under 
bell-glass or in propagating frame, with bottom heat. 

Species Cultivated: S. chrysanthay orange-yellow, Feb. to April, 6 ft., Brazil. 

Stigmaphyllon — Sialp'tghxauat. Stove evergreen climbing shrubs. First intro- 
duced late eighteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts loam, leaf-mould, peat and sand. Position, 
well-drained pots, with shoots trained up roofs or round trellis. Pot, Feb. or 
March. Prune away weak growdu and shorten strong ones moderately, Jan. 
Water freely March to Sept., moderately afterwards. Syringe daily in summer. 
Temp., March to Sept. 70® to 85®, Sept, to March 55® to 65®. 

Propagation: By cuttings of firm shoots inserted singly in small pots of sandy 
soil under bell-glass in temp. 65* to 75®, spring or summer. 

Species Cultivated: 5 . cUxatwny ‘ Golden Vine ^ yellow, June to Sept., 8 to 
10 ft., Brazil; littoraUy yellow, autumn, 15 to 20 ft., Brazil. 

Stinking Cedar, see Torreya texifolia; -Gladwyn^ see Iris foefuiissimai 
• Hellebore, see HdUborus focixdxis, 

SHpa (Feather Grass)— Hardy perennial flowering grasses. Inflor- 
escence borne in feathery panicles. 5 . Unacissima is grown for 6brc for paper 
making. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, drybh sunny borders for S. pennata and 
S, t€nacisiima\ pots in unheated greenhouse for S. chgantissima* Plant or pot, 
March or April. Gatlicr inflorescence for dr^'ing for winter decoration in July. 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in shallow boxes or pots filled with 
light soil placed in temp, of 55® to 65®, Feb. or March, hardening off seedling 
and planting outdoors, hlay or June; or by sowing similar depth in ordinary soil 
in sunny position outdoors in April; also by division of roots in March or April. 

Species Cultivated: S. eUganthsimCy 3 ft., Australia; pctinata, 2 ft., Europe; 
UnacLdrna, ‘ Esparto Grass \ 3 ft., Spain and N. Africa. 

Stock, see Mathiola; •Gilliflower, see Alafhiola incana\ Virginia^, see 
Alalcomic marxiuna* 

Stokesia (Stokes’s Aster) — Compositoi. Hardy perennial herb. First introduced 
mid-eighteenth century. ^ ' a m 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny well-drained borders. Plant, April. 
Protect in winter by covering with hand-light in cold districts. Plants may be 
lifted in Sept., placed in pots, and removed to greenhouse for flowering during 
autumn and winter, afterwards planting outdoors following April. 

Propagation: By division of roots, Nlarch or April. 

Species Cultivated: iS*. l<uvis (syn. S. ^anea), blue, Aug., 18 in., N. America, 
and vars. alba, cacruUa, eUgarxs, luua and rosea 

Stonecrop, see Sedum; -wort, see Chara. 

Stone-face, see Lithops. 

Storax, see Styrax. 

Stranvaesia — Rosaceae. Hardy evergreen trees and shrubs with handsome 

foliage, white flowers, and hawthom-like berries. First introduced early nine- 
teenth century. ^ r 1 r ^ 

Culture: Soil, sandy loam. Position, partial shade or full exposure, uscml lor 

chalk soils and exposed and maritime localities. . 1. n 1 

Propagation: By cuttings of half-ripened shoots in sandy sou under bell-glass 

ia gentle bottom heat. 
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Species Cultivated; S. Dauidiana, white, June, 20 to 30 ft., scarlet berries, W. 
China, with var. undulata, 8 to 12 fc, spreading, coral berries; salicifolia, white, 
June, red fruits, 20 to 30 fC, upright habit, uselm evergreen, W. China. 


Stratiotes (Water Soldier) — HydroeharUaceeu. Hardy aquatic perennial. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, shallow lakes or ponds. Plant, March to 
July, by just dropping plants into the water. They lie bcneatii the surface, coming 
to the top to flower about July. 

Propagation: By division in spring. 

Species Cultivated: S. aloides, white, July, 1 to 2 ft., Britain. 

Strawberry, see Fragaria; -Tree, see Arbutus Urudo. 

Strawflower, see Helichryswn bracUatum. 

Strelitzia — Musaeeae. Greenhouse flowering perennials. First introduced mid- 
eighteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts loam, one part peat and half a part silver sand. 
Position, pots or bed in sunny part of warm greenhouse. Pot or plant, Feb. or 
March. Water copiously April to Sept., moderately Sept, to Nov., keep nearly 
dry afterwards. No shade required. Temp., March to Oct. 65® to 7s®. Oct to 
March 55" to 65®. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in compost of leaf-mould, peat and loam in temp, 
of 65* to 75®, spring; offsets or divbion of old plants, Feb. or March. 

Species Cultivated: S. augustoy white and purple, spring, to 18 ft., S. Africa; 
Main, while and blue. May, to 25 ft., S. Africa; Reginae, ‘ Bird of Paradbe 
Flower , orange and blue, spring, 3 to 4 ft.. S. Africa, var. cilrina, yellow and blue. 

®^*P*®^*P“* (^P* Primrose)— GdniOT<i«j^. Greenhouse herbaceous peren- 
niab. First introduced early nineteenth century. 

CuL-njRE: Compost, two parts loam, one part of equal propotions leaf-mould 
decayed mMure and sUver sand. Position, pots in light greenhouse. Pot, March 
or April. Temp. 40 to 50 ® Oct. to April. 55® to 65® AprU to Oct. Shade from 
Water freely April m OcL, keep nearly dry aficnvards. Apply weak 
^ulants when plants are m flower. Admit air freely in summer. Shady cold 
frame good position for young plants during summer. 

I^opaoation: By seeds sown in well-drained pots, pans or boxes with equal 
p^fr of fintdy sifted loam, leaf-mould, peat and sand. Cover the seeds thinly 
a sprinkle of fine silvw sand. Mobten the soU by holding the pot, pan or 
to » t^Pid water. Place a W of glass Z 

“ • '““P- 55 ’ 65®. Transplant seedlings as soon as 

la^e enough to handle i in, apart m above compost, in pans or po^ and when 

6 S in 3 in. pots, and ultimately into 5 or 

produce plants for flowering foUovrfng July; 
m March or Aprils fbUowmg Aug. or SepL ^ 

summer, la in., Trop. Africa; 
rose, sunder, 19 to 18 m.. S. Africa; GaJpinu, rosy-violet, Ort., 9^ 
Trawaal, grandu, blue and white, to 2 ft., summer, AMca; Ho& 

^"<=“5 k^wensis, rosy puimle! 
s^^er, 9in.,hybn^ «rWti, pumle, summer, 12 in., Siam; /^/Eont^i^vc^cr 

KI.. J* ‘ summer, 6 to 12 in.. S. Africa; Sanderni 

1 AIW * Wendlandiiy blue, spring, |1 to 2i ft.* 

Practcally aU the cultivated to-day tue hybriAe^v^ dtS 

SSiS,?'’ dy '»>», oov part leaf-mould and half a part 

. A ^ wcU-dramed pots close to glass in light, sunny m-eenho^ 

A?ril^toVct^’^"l^ Prune^oots moderately closely after flowering. ^^atcTfreely 
P Oct., moderately afterwards. Apply weak stimulants occasionaUy during 
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summer. Shade only from bright sunshine. Temp., March to Ocl. 6o® to 70*' 
Oct. to March 50® to bo®. 

Propagation: By cuttings inserted in light, sandy soil under belUglass in temp. 
55® to G5®, spring or summer. 

Specil^s Cultivated: S, Jairusonii [syn. Browallia faimsonii)^ orange, summer 
4 to 6 ft., Colombia. * 

Striped Squill, see Fuschkxnia scUIokUs. 

StrobUanthes (Cone-head) — Acanihaceoi. Stove evergreen flowering shrubs. 
First introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts loam and leaf-mould with a little silver sand. 
Pot, March or April. Position, well-drained pots in moLst, light part of heated 
grrcnhotjse. Temp., March to Sept. 75'' to 85®, Sept, to March Co® to 65®. Prune 
shoots clascly, Feb. Water moderately Sept, to April, freely other times. Use 
syringe frequently duniig the growing season. Apply liquid manure twice a 
week to plants in flower. 

Propagation: Bv cuttings of moderately firm shoots, 2 to 3 in. long, inserted in 
light, sandy compost under bell-glass in temp. 80®. Feb. to April. 

Species CuLTiVAr>.D: S. ofixsophyltus (syn. Gold/uisia anuopfiylla)^ lavender blue, 
Oct. to March, l to 3 ft., Himalaya; DyfrianiUt violet and blue , autumn, 3 ft., 
Burma; glomeratxis^ purple, autumn, 2 to 4 ft., Himalaya, Burma; isophyllus (syn. 
Goldfussic isophyila)^ blue and white, winter, 2 to 3 fc, India. See also RuelliA. 

Stropholirion^ see Brodiaea. 

Stuartia, see Stewartia. 

Studilawer, see Helonias. 

Stylidium — StyUduicfnt . Evergreen perennial plants. 

Culture: Loam, Iraf-mould and sand in equal proportions and some sharp 
grit. Inclined to he spring lender and best grown in alpine house or cold frame. 
Propagation: Bv seeds sown in spring in compost as above. 

Spectes CtaTivATPD: S. ec^spnoium^ pink and white, June, 1* in., Australasia; 
graminifolium^ pink, June to July, C2 in., AiLstralasia. 

StyXophoTum—PapctJeracfOin Hardy perennial herb. First introduced mid-nine- 
teenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary moist. Position, partially shaded beds or borders. 
Plant, March or April. 

Propagation; Bv seeds sown i in. deep in ordinary soil in sunny position out- 
doors, March or April; division of roots, March. 

Species Cultivated: 5 *. dipkyllum^ ‘ Celandine Poppy % yellow, June, 12 to 
18 in., N.W. America. 

Styrax (Storax, Snow bell Hardy and slightly tender deciduous 

flowering shrubs, flowers generally pendent, resembling snowdrops. First intro- 
duced late sixteenth century. 

Culti^re: Soil, light peaty. Position, sheltered sunny borders or shrubberies, 
or against south walls. Plant. Oct. to Feb. 

Propaoatio.n: By seeds sown in peaty soil in gentle heat in March; cuttings 
of half-ripened wood in gentle heat in July; layers in spring or autumn. 

Species Cultivated: 5 . ammema^ white, June to July, 3 to 8 ft., S.E. United 
Stales; dasyanthay white, July, 15 to 25 ft., requiring protection. Cent. China; 
Hemshnna^ white, June, 15 to 25 ft., Cent, and W. China; japonicay while, 
fragrant, hardy, 12 to 25 ft., Japan and Korea; Ohasstay white, fragrant, in 
clusters, June, requiring shelter and some shade, 20 to 30 ft., Japan; ojfcvudisy 
white, June, fragrant, in clusters, for warmer localities only, 10 to C2 ft., Grec« 
and Asia Minor: Wihoniiy white, June, dense growth, flowering when very small, 
4 to 8 ft., W. China. 
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Soccisella — Dipsactae. Hardy herbaceous perennial » closely related to Scabiosa* 
Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny* 

Propacation: By seed; division. 

SpEcras Cultivated: 5 . infiexa (syns. Scabiosa infltxa^ S. australis) ^ pale lUac, 
summer, i to 3 ft,, Cent, Europe; P^iferi (syn, Scabtosa PetUri)^ pale lilac, summer, 
X to 3 ft., Dalmatia. 

Sfxgar Cane, see Saccharwn officinanm\ • Maple, see Ac^r saccharwn^ 

Sumach, see Rhus, 

Summer Cypress, see Kochia scoporia^ •Savory, see Calamxnlha horUnsis\ 
-Snowflake, sec Leucojum aestivum. 

Sundew, see Drosera. 


Son Drops, see Oenothera fruticosax -flower, sec Helianthus; 
Portulcca grandifloTa\ -rose, see Helianthemum, 


-plant, see 


Supple Jack, see Berchomia scaruUns. 


Swains ona (Darling River Vt^)~Legwniju>sae. Greenhouse evergreen flowering 
shrubs. First introduced early nineteenth centxary. 

Culturb: Compost, two parts fibrous loam, one part peat and half a part silver 
sand. Position, well-drained pots in light, sunny greenhouse. Pot, Feb. or 
March. Water freely March to Oct*, moderately afterwards. Apply weak 
stimulants occasionally in summer. Remove to cold frame or pit, June; replace 
in greenhouse. Sept. Temp,, Sept, to March 35* to 45^, March to June 55® to 65®* 
Propagation: By seeds soaked for about an hour in tepid water, then sown 
t m. deep in light soil in temp, 55® to 65®, March or April; cuttings of young 
shoots, 2 Co 3 in. long, inserted in silver sand under bell-glass in cool, shady part 
of greenhouse in summer. 

Species Cultivated: 5 * galegi/olU, purp!ish-red, summer, 3 to 4 ft., Australia, 
var. coroniilae/olta^ VMlet. v v • 

Swan River Daley, see Breuhyams iheridifolia; •Orchid, see Gynoebes; -River 
Everlascisig, see H^ipUrum MmgUsii. 

Sw^p 8«e Mapolia glauea; -Cypress, see Taxodium distiehum; -Honey- 
suckle, sec Rhododendron tnsoosumx -Pink, sec Helcttios bul lf tfa, ^ 

Swede, see Brcssica Pfapobrassica. 


Sweet Alyssnm, tee Lobtdana maritime', -Bay, sec Launis; -brier, see Rosa 

Mays war. rugosa-, -Cicely, see Mynhis odorata-, 
^ peregrina; -FUg, see Aamts Calamus; -Gale, see Myriea 

% Tree, see Z.;Vi«W«r -MsandHa, see AchUUa Ageratum; 

^ odoratus; -Pepper Boish, see Cfertro alnifolia; -Potato sm 

atrepjapuTus; -sop, see Annona squamosa; 

SwrtU (Marsh F<a.wort)—G«<ta««««. Hardy pcremiial herb. 

leaf.mould. Position, moist rockeries or 
copiously in £y weather. 

inSSr^Sr^/'^ wUh^moist peat, placed 

“■ transplanting seedlings outdoors in^June; 

Ei^opS“ P^enms, blue, greyish-purple and black, i ft.. N. 


S^fhl ^vci^ecn tree with dark red wood 

inSu^2.?y^4hTet°^^^^^ ofecooomic interest only. First 

Culturb: SoU, sandy loam* Position, wcU-drained borders in heated greeo. 
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house. Temp., March to Sept. 70® to 80®, Sept, to Kfarch 55^ to 60*. Uaicr 
freely dxjrinsj growing season, modern f el v at other times. Plant, April 

Propagation: By cuttings of ripened sIk^oLs under bclLglass in temp 75^. 
Species Cultivated: *!>. Muhafionx^ to 75 ft., W. Indies and S. Florida. 

Switch Grass, see Pamettm vxrgalwn^ 

Sword Lily, see Gladiolus. 

Sycamore, see Arft P^eudo-Plainmis. 

Sycopsis — Hamarr.elidacrnf. Hardv evergreen small v/inter-flowcring tree, related 
to \\ s ( Ij-Uaxel. First introduced earlv twentieth ccnlurv. 

CiTTi RI-: S<mI. ordinary. Position, shrubberies, or a'* isolated specimens. 
Propacai ion: By cuttings of half-ripened wood placed in gentle bottom heat, 

July. 

SpFfTFA CuLTTVATFo: S. red bracts, yellow stamens, Feb., 15 to 25 ft. 

Cent, and \V. Chuu*. 

Sydney Golden Wattle, see Acocia hngtfolia. 


Syuiphoricarpos— CcJ/^ri/o/h/ccf/r. Hardy deciduous flowering and berry-bearing 
shrubs. Flowers much sought after by her^s. Frequently seen not ai its best, 
existing in competition with roots of overgrowing trees. First introduced early 
eighteenth century. 

Capture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny or shady borders, copses or wood- 
lands. Plant, Oct. to Feb. Prune, Oct. to Feb., simply thinning out old or 
dccaNed wood. 

Prcu' noation: By cuttings, 6 to 8 in. tong, of firm wood inserted in ordinary 
soil in shady position outdoors, OcL to Feb.; suckers removed and planted, OcL 
to Feb. 

Species Cultivatfd: 5. albxis (svn. S . wemexia), * Snowberry ’, pink or rose, 
July, berries white, 8 to 10 ft., N. Ajneriea, with var. InevigaUis ^ larger berries, 
frcelv borne, the best garden form: ocftdentalh^ ‘ Wolfberry *, pink. July, berries 
while, 4 to 6 ft., N. Ann rira; orbiculatus , white, Aug. to Sept., berries purplish- 
red, 3 to 7 ft., r.aslcm U.S.A. 


Syinphyaodra (Pendulous Bell-flower) — Campanulacta. Hardy perennials 

reserTil>linc Campanulas. First introduced early nincieenlh century. 

Cl' I TURK: Soil, ordinal^' rich. Position, sunny well -drained borders or 
rockeries. Plant, Oct., March or April. 

Propagation: By seeds sown A m. deep in ordinary light, sandy soil outdoors, 
April to May; cuttings of young shoots inserted in sandy soil in cold frame, March 
or April: division <*f r<»ols, March. 

Species Cultivated: S. Hojmiinniu white, summer, 1 to 2 ft., Bosnia; pendula^ 
straw yellow, summer, g to 12 in., Caucasus; Wanntri^ blue, summer, 6 in., 
S.E. Europe. 

Symphytum {CoTx\(r^y)—Por<iginac€ae» Hardy herbaceous perennials. The 
common comfrey, S. oJJictnaU^ is not suitable for garden culture. First introduced 

late eighteenth century. . . * 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny or shady, moist borders or margins 
of streams. Plant, Oct. to Nov. or March to AprD. Lift, divide and replant 
every three or four years. 

Propagation: By division of roots in spring. ^ * 

Species Cultivated: 5. aspenim (syn. S. * Pnckly Conur^ , rose 

changing to blue, 3 to 6 ft., Caucasus; caurasiam^ blue, i to 2 ft., Cauc^us; 
PTandtflorum, yellowish- white, 9 to 18 in., Caucasus; Leonhardtumur^ paJe ycUow, 
summer, 6 to 12 in.. Cent. Europe; officinaU^ * Common Comfrey » white or dull 
Durple, 2 to 4 ft., Europe, including Britain, vars. coutmum {syn. S. boh<mt^), 
crimson, luUo-marginatum, leaves bordered with yellow; cru^ale, creamy white, 
2 ft., Turkey; peregrinum^ rose changing to blue, 3 to 6 fL, Caucasus; tcurtcum^ 
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yellowish-whitc, i to li ft., Crimea, S. Europe, Russia: luberosurru, yellowish- 
white, summer, 8 to 20 in., S.W. Europe, naturalised in Britain. 

S^thyris — Scrophulariaceat. Hardy herbaceous pereimial. First introduced late 
ninctrenth century. 

Culture: Soil, loamy. Position, partially shady beds or rock gardens. Plant, 
Oct. to Nov. or Maich to AprQ. Water freely during summer months. 

Propagation: By division in spring; seeds sown in sandy soU in pans in cold 
greenhouse or frame during March and April. 

Species Cultivated: S, Icdniaia^ blue, early summer, 6 in., N America- 
pinnatxfida, purple, summer, 6 to 9 in., N. America; teniformisy blue, early summer* 
6 in,. Western N. America; rotundifolxa^ blue, summer, 6 in., N. America and 
var. albay white. * 


Syringa (Lilac) — OUau<u. Hardy deciduous flowering shrubs. The name 
Synnga IS frequently erroneously applied to the Mock Orange, correctly named 
Philadclphus. Fust introduced late sixteenth century. 

Culture: SoU, ordin^ go^. Position, sunny borders or shrubberies. Plant. 
Oct. to Feb. Prune moderately after liowermg (June), removing all shoots with 
spent fleers, and thuming out the weaker shoots. Allow no suckers to grow from 
rwls. The specif coloured named vars. of the Common Lilac require feeding 
Give annual dressu^ of bonemeal, 2 oz. per square yard in spring, or on light® 
soils a generous mulch of manure or compost. 

Culture for Forcing: Compost, nvo parts good sandy loam, one part leaf- 
mould and little sand. Pot, Oct. or Nov. Place planui after potting in sheltered 
^mer outdoors, protecting pots from frost witl» litter unuJ required for forcing 

Syringe daUy. Water moderately.’ 
Directly Pl^ace in temp- of 6o« to 65-; when expanded replace in temj. 

of 55 . Prune shoots that have flowered to within 2 in. of base directly aft® 
Woomii^. K®p plants m heat until May, then gradually harden and plant out- 
dewrs. Plante mmt not be forced two years in succession. Lilacs may be grown in 

for flowermg m April and May. Place in greenhoiLe ufNov 

layering in spring or autumn; grafting, either 

he eifW rom,^ “t?" someam® practised, from such plaL sucLrs wiU 

be eith® common lilac or privet. Suckers from layered plants wi I r«emble the 

of half-ripened wood in cold fraJ*!. Aug. m Scpc 

Removal of rooted suckers of common lUac or of speci® ® ** 

lulv ^^2 '^;.^'^«^..‘Amur Lilac*, yeUow»h-whiie. June to 

^y, to 12 fc, N^nchuna, China, vsit.japonua; Sinensis, ‘ Rouen LUac * mauv^ 

Heelf ^ hybrid, with vars. aJba, white, duofr*,’ d!>ublS 

T®’ slate blue; emodi, ‘ Himalayaa^ac ’, white S 

&a? W ft® H Josikaea, ‘ Hungarian Ulac deep 

w OL- ft-, Hunga^; Jidutnat, violet. May to June, 4 to 6 ft v®v 
Chinaj KoTfUiTQwtiy purplish oink lo to ici ft W 
fMI., pal. mac, Ju„., 3 5 ft, N.^ctLa? eriimywtoc sl^X 

4 to 6^ fragrant, good miniature shrub f^ small gidSS? 

4 to 6 ft., Afghanistan, with vars. alba, white, and Uumiata, cut-l«»v^- 

evergreen flowering shrubs. First 
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Culti;rr: Compost, two pzrts sandy loam, one part fibrous peat, half a part 
silver sand. Pr»^ition, wrll-drained p>ots in li^ht stove. Pot, Feb. to April. Prune 
strag^liiig shoots int>dcratcly closely immediately after dowering. Water freely 
March to Oct., moderately afterwards. Syringe daily March and until Qowen 
appear. Temp., March to Sept. 70^ to 80®, Sept, to March 65® to 75^. 

l^RonAOATiON: Bv cuttings of ripe shoots, 2 to 3 in. long, inserted in small pots 
filled with sand under bell-glass in temp. 65*^ to 75^ in Feb. 

Sprcies Cultivated: T. Bor/m, white, summer, 6 ft., Trop. Africa; atri/oUa^ 
yellow, summer, to 15 ft., W. Indies, Mexico; gran/iiflora^ yellow, summer, to 
6 ft., Wnezuela and Gui.ana; recurva (syn. T. gratissinui)^ yellowish-while, June, 
6 ft., Chittagong and Tcnasscrim. 

Tacca — Tacuiuae. Stove perennial herbs. First introduced late eighteenth 
century. 

C^tu TrRB; Compost, equal parts loam, peat and sand. Position, well-drained 
pots in warm greenhouse. Water freely during summer months, very little during 
winter. T emp., March to Sept. 75® to 85®, Sept, to March 60^ to 65*. Pot, 
Feb. or March. 

Specxts Cultivated: T. crxKtata (svn. Ataccia crirtofo), brownish-purple, 
summer, pu^pli^^l-g^een foliage, 2 ft., Malaya; /orw, grecnKh-violei, July, 1 ft., 
India; pinnatijida, green and purple, June, 3 to 4 ft., Trop. A.sia, Africa and 
Australia. 

Tagetes (Marigold)— Half-hardy annuals. First introduced late 
sixteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary, well enriched with decaved manure. Position, sunny 
borders for African Marigold; sunny beds or borders for French and Mexican 
Marigolds: edgings to V>eds or bor^lrrs for T. signala pumi/a. Sow seeds iV in. 
deep in light soil in temp. in March, or in unhealed greenhouse in April. 
Transplant seedlings when three leaves form 3 in. apart in light soil in shallow 
boxes, or in bed of rich soil in cold frame, gradually harden off in May, and plant 
out in June. Plant African Marigolds in groups of three or six, or 16 in. apart in 
rows; French Marigolds singlv, or in groups in borders, or 15 in. apart in rows; 
Dwarf Marigolds (T. vignata pumUa) 6 in. apart in rows. African Marigold for 
exhibition to carry four bh>oms only. I'hin shoots to four on each plant, each 
carrN'ing one bloom. Water freely in dry weather. Apply stimulants when 
growing. 

SrPCiES CuLTTVATBo: T. ertcta^ ^ African Marigold \ yellow, summer, 2 to 3 ft., 
Mexico; luri/in, ‘ Mexican Marigold *, yellow, summer, t ft., Mexico; pntuU, 
‘French Mangold *, orange, rert, and brown, summer, 1 to 1} ft., Mexico, and 
var. nana; stgnaUi^ yellow, summer, 1 to rj ft., Mexico, and var. pumiU 

T ^Ixnuxxx— PoriuIa£ 4 icea£, Perennial, more or less fleshy herbs, sometimes woody 
at base. 

Culture: As for Lewisia, to which thev are nearlv related. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in early spring. 

Species Cultivated: T. okenngarutise^ ufl-white, early summer, i in., N. 
America; spirusc^ns^ pink, summer, 9 in., N. America. 

Tamarind, see Tamarxndus indica, 

TamarinduJ ? — Lfguminoioi (or Catsnlpiniac^ci) , Stove evergreen flowering tree. 
First introduced mid-seventeenth century. 

Culture: Comp<isl, two parts fibrous loam, one part sand. Position, large 
well-drained pots or tubs in lofty stove. Pot or plant, Feb. Water copiously 
April to Oct., moderately afterwards. Svringe dailv April to Sept. Shade froiD 
sun. Temp., April 10 Oct. 70* to 85*, Oct. to April 6o* to 70®. 

Propagation: Bv seeds steeped for a few hours in tepid water and then so>^ 
i in. deep in light soil in temp. 75^ to 85*^ in spring: cuttings of shoots^ inserts 
singly in small well-drained pots placed under bell-glass in temp. 65 to 75 » 
Mijch to Aug. 
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Spbczes Cxn.TivATB£>: 7 ". indica, ‘ Tamarind pale ycUow, summer, 40 to 8o ft., 
Tropks. 

Tamarix (Tamarisk) — Tamarieaceat. Hardy evergreen and deciduous flowering 
shrubs. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary or sandy. Position, shrubberies or hedges in seaside 
gardens; sunny banks or shrubberies in inland gardens south of the Trent. Plant, 


older wood* Other kinds sHoulo be pruned h^rd in winter or euly spring either 
to the ground or to a ftamework of older wood. ’ 

Propagation: By cuttings of shoots, 4 to 6 in. tong, inserted in sandy soil out 
of doors, Oct. to Nov. Hedges may be formed by planting stems up to a yard in 
length which will root readily. 

Evergreen Regies Cui,tivated: T. anglka, ‘ Common Tamarisk ’, white and 
pink, Aug. to Oct., 3 to 10 ft., Europe (Br.); gallka, pink, late summer and 
autumn, 10 to 30 ft., S. Europe. 

Deciduous Species Cultivated: T. kispida, pink, glaucous foliage, Aug. to 
Sept., 3 to 4 ft., C«pi^ rather tender; juniperinn (syn. T. cAi/imsii), bright pink. 
May, 10 to 15 ft., N. China and Japan; pentandra (syn. T. hispida tustioalis), rosy 
pi^, July to Aug. 12 to 15 ft., S.E. Europe and Asia Minor; Utrandra, pink. 
May, 10 to 15 ft., Medit. Region. {MoUi This shrub is list^ sometimes 
such names as afncaxia, algeretisu and easpica.) See abo Myricaria. 

Ta n ac e tmn (Tansy) — -ComponUu. Hardy herbaceous perennials. 

Ort-Tt^r Soil, ordinary. Piwition, sunny beds for T. vulgara\ open rock 
gardens for T. argmUum^d Harden. Plant T. tmlgare la in. apart in rows 18 in. 
^nder m March or Oct.; remove flower stems as they form; replant every 

l^^ves aromatic, used for flavouring puddings, etc., and for 

or^arch outdoors in spring; division of the roots in Oct. 

yellow, summer, silvery foliage, 9 in., Asia 
suiter, sUvery-white foliage, 9 in., Turki/tan; vulgare, 
y ow, summer, 3 ft., Bnlam, var. erispum, finer, more crisped leaves. 

Flower)-^a«>4ga««. Dwarf evei^reen perennial 
"'‘“J *oa“cry, fringed, nch green leaves. ® ^ 

plenty of humus. Position, woodland or 
paroaJly shaded cool border. Plant in colonies in spring. 

Propagation: By division of tufts in March. 

Species Cultivated; T. radicans, white, April to June, 6 to 9 in., Japan. 
Tansy, see Tanacetum. 

Tape Grass, see Vallisncria. 

Tapioca, see Manihot esculents 

herb; a weed in most 

*^^LT^5^ i •» blanched leaves for saladings. 

Position, sunny. Sow 

Ma^ " m. apart m April Thin seedlings to 6 in. aW 

^ ^a‘ ■ flower stems direcUy they form. Lift roots in Nov. and 

S^SdTnS^l*;? touching in boxes or lai^e poO 

sal^* '^bon 3 to 6 m. long for 

afterwards. Make a fresh sowing annually. ^ 

Species Cultivated: T. officinale, ycUow, spring. BriLnT ^ 

Taro, see Colouisia cscuUnt^, 

Tarragon, AfUmisui OrocmculuSm 
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TaxodJum (Deciduous Cypress, Swamp Cypress ) — Pinacfoe (or Taxodiactoi). 
Hardy deciduous coniferous trees. Leaves, reaihcr-shap<*d, deciduous, bright 
green, changing to dull red in autumn. Habit, pyramidal when young; broad, 
cedar-like when full grown. First introduced early seventeenth century. 

Culture: SoD, moist loam. Position, margins of ponds and rivers or ld damp 
places; growth less satisfactory in dry places. Plant, Oct. to Feb. 

Propagation: By seeds sown J- in. deep in pan^ of light soil in cold frame in 
April, transplanting seedlings singly into small pots following spring, and planting 
outdoors the year after; cuttings of ripened shoots in shady, cold frame and sandy 
soil in Sept, or Oct., and kept moist; layering branches in spring. 

Species Cultivated: 7 ". distichumy 70 to 100 ft., S.W. States, and yzi. pendtns^ 
brandies drooping. 

Taxus (Ye%v) — Taxacea^. Hardy evergreen trees. Timber used for cabinet 
making, but too slow in erowth to cultivate for that purpose; Leaves poisonous 
to cattle. Estimated average age, looo to gooo years. 

Culture: Soil, good deep ordin.ary loam is the most suitable, although the 
yew will grow in any soil, including chalk, but cultivation should be deep prior to 
planting. Position, sunny or shady shrubberies for common kinds; sunny 
shrubberies, lawns or bor * 'rs for variegated and Irish yews. Plant, Sept, to Nov., 
April to May. Prune, April or May. 

Pot Culture; Most suitable kind is T. bctcata elegantissima. Pot, Oct. or Nov. 
Compost, two parts good ordinary soil, one part Icaf-mould. Water moderately 
Nov. to April, freely aftersvards. Keep in cold greenhouse, balcony or corridor, 
Oct. to May; outdoors afterwards, pots plunged to rims in cinders or soil. 

Hedge C^ture: Suitable kinds^ — Common, gold and silver striped, upright 
English and Irish yews. Position, sunny. Soil, good moist ordinary, previously 
trench^ two spits deep and 3 ft. wide. Plant, Oct., Nov., March or April. 
Distance for planting: 18 in. for trees 2 ft. high, 2 ft. for trees 3 ft. high, and 3 ft. 
for trees 3 to 5 ft. Mgh. Clipping is best done twice yearly, in May and July. 
Do not carry out this work before the former or after the latter month. The 
common yew, or its golden form, is the best-known subject for training and clipping 
ibr topiary work. Previous instnictions for trimming apply for these specimens 
also. 

Propagation: By seeds sown t in. deep in light soil outdoors in March, or J in. 
deep in pans or boxes of light soil in cold frame or greenhouse in March, trans- 
planting seedlings in nursery bed when large enough to handle; cuttings of shoots 
inserted in sandy soil under hand-light or in cold frame in Sept.; grafting varie- 
gated kinds on common yew in March; layering in Sept. 

Species Cultivated: T. b<ucaiay * Common Yew 50 ft., Europe, N. Asia, 
numerous vars. including aureay yellow leaves, eUgantissvna^ compact, erectay 
upright, bushy, luUdy yellow fruit, striciCy ‘ Irish Yew procumbenSy prostrate; 
aina<UnsiSy ‘Canadian Yew S to 6 ft., Canada; cuspidatCy ‘Japanese Yew % U> 
50 ft., Japan, var. nanay shrubby. 

Tea, see Thee svtenm\ -berry, see GaulUwrui procumbens* 

Teak, see Ttciona grandis. 

Tecoma, see Bignonia, Campsis, Pandorea and Tccomaria. 

Tecomaria — Bignonx^icetu. Greenhouse evergreen shrubs, partly climbing, with 
yellow to scarlet, curved funnd-shaped flowers in dense terminal racemes or 
panicles. 

Ctn-TintE: As Pandorea. 

Propagation: By seed; cuttings. . v 4 vu > 

Species Cultivated: T. capensis (syn. Tecoma capensisjy Cape Honcysucjcie , 
orangc-red or scarlet, summer, 10 to 20 ft., S. Africa. 

Tecophilaea — Harmodoraceae. Half-hardy bulbous plant. First introduced mid- 

niiiet<*vnifi century. — . . 

Culture: Soil, two parts sandy loam, one part decayed cow manure. Position, 
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well^drained bed in cold ftzxxxc or at foot of south wall, or pots in cool greenhouse. 
Plant bulbs 3 in. deep and 6 in. apart, Aug. to Nov. Pol, singly in gi in. pots or 
thr^ in a 5 in. pot and 2 in. deep. Cover pot with ashes or fibre refuse till growth 
b^ins. Water moderately; keep dry after foliage turns yellow untU growth 
recommences. No artificiai heat required. Admit air freely to plants in pots and 
frames after Feb. 

Propagation: By offsets, removed at potting time. 

Species Cultivatbd: T. <^anocrocm, ‘ Chilean Crocus blue and white, 
fragrant, spring, 6 in., Chile, and var. Uuhtlvtii, blue. 

Tectona— Stove tree, of economic interest only, furnishing the teak 
of commerce. First introduced mid^eighteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, loam, leaf*mould and sand. Position, large welled rained tubs 
or borders m heated greenhouse. Temp., March to Sept. to 8^®. Scot, to 
March 60® to 65®. Plant or pot, March or April. ^ 

Propagation: By seeds sown in sandy soil in temp. 85® during Feb. or March. 
Species Cultivatbd: T. grondis, * Teak to 150 ft., India and Malaya. 
Telanthera^ see Altemanthera. 


Telegraph Plant, sec Dtmodium molorium. 

reUiBOA—^axi/ragaceat. Hardy herbaceous hairy perennial. First introduced 
early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, open or partially shady borders or wild 
gardens. Plant, autumn or spring. 

Propagation: By division in spring. 

Species Cui.tivatbd: T. grandifioTa, greenish, April to June, a ft., N. America. 

Telopea— Froteacear, Greenhouse evergreen shrub. First introduced late eieh- 
tcentn century. ^ 

well-drained pots or tubs in greenhouse, 
^at i' dupig silver, spa^ly in winter. Dryish atmosphere essen- 

Temp., Mar^ to Sept. 55* to 65", Sept, to March 45“ to 55^ 
pROPAOA-noN. By <^ttings of young shoots inserted in sandy soil under b^- 
gl^ m genUe bottom heat during May or June. 

Species Cui.TrvATBD: T. speewsitsima, ‘ Waratah red, June, 8 ft., Australia. 

Je' 3 Si!h Slightly tender evci^reen flower- 

° with leathery shiny leaves, bronze-tmted when young. 

soihS^iinti« <>«-amed Position, sheltered shrubberies in 
Sept^orS- Aprif^ con.cn-..on= apd aphpated grecnhoasca. Plan,, 

in i?^ =“*^8* inserted in sandy soU under bell-glass 

m genue bottom heat during May, June or July. ® 

20 yeUowish-whitc, fragrant, July to Aug,, to 

Gree^ouse deciduous climber. T. tUphantipe. 
aSd K frequenUy as much as 3 ft. in diameter; it b sometimes 

cSTtSSb- “produced mid-eighteenth century. 

wdld^Si ^ P«t and sand. Position, 

to Sept., keen nearlv^l^°^ft^’ ^arch. Water moderately April 

Sept, y toTs^r Mr^io 50? 

glasT^J^^SS® 4c of firm side sh<»ts inserted in sandy loam under beU- 

long inserted 'rnsandv^loam . Vafn ?f young shoots when i to 2 in. 

fpECiES T ^ or summer. 

d^duous ornamental tree with no 
er out nas elegant foliage. First introduced early twentieth century. 
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Culture: Soil, wcll^drained loam. Position, as specimens on lawns or in 
similar open places. Requires shelter from early spring frosts. Plant, Nov. to Feb. 

Propagation: By seeds sown 4 in. deep in Feb. or March in wclUdraincd pans 
of sandy soil in a cold frame or greenhouse; layering in spring. 

Species Cultivated: T. sinensty 50 to 90 ft., young growtiu purple- tin ted, W. 
China. 

Tetragonia — AUoacfcu. Annual with leaves and young shoots succulent, used as 
a summer vegetable as a substitute for spinach. First introduced niid-cightccnlb 
ceniurv. 

Culture: Site, trenched, well manured, porous soil in sunny position. Sow 
in boxes in svarm greenhouse for early crops or outside end April. Thin to 1 ft. 

Species Cultivated: T. expatiscy ‘ New Zealand bpinach leaves 5 in., Japan, 
Australia, New Zealand, S. America. 

Tetramicra^ see LeptoUs bUolor. 

Tetrapanax (Rice-paper Tree) — Araltcceat, Evergreen greenhouse or half-hardy 
shrub; in Orient used for making rice-paper. First introduced mid -nineteenth 
century. 

Culture: Compost, fibrous loam, peat, leaf-mould and sand. Pot, Feb. to 
April. \N’atcr freely March to Oct,, moderately at other times. Temp., March 
to Sept. 60® to 70®, Sept, to March 50® to 60®. 

Propagation: By cuttings or portions of the stem in sand in propagating case 
in April. 

Species Cultivated: T. papyriferum (syns. Aralia papyriftray Falsia p(iPyTi/era)y 
greenish shrub or small tree, Formosa. A useful subject for sub-tropical garden 
during summer. 

Tetratheca — Tremandriutci. Greenhouse evergreen fiowering shrubs and half- 
hardy perennial plants. First introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture of Greenhouse Species: Compost, two parts fibrous peat, one part 
turfy loam, one part equal amounts charcoal, broken pots and silver sand. Posi- 
tion, well-drained pots in light airy greenhouse. Pot, Feb. or March. Water 
moderately at all seasons; rainwater only to be used. Shade from sun June to 
Sept. Temp., Oct. to April 40® to 50®, April to Oct. 50® to 65®. 

Culture of Half-Hardy Species: Soil, ricli loam, well drained. Position, 
warm, sunny and sheltered. 

Propagation: By cuttings of side shoots inserted in sand under bell-glass in 
shade in temp. 55® to 65® summer, for greenhouse species; seeds sown in spring 
for others. 

Greenhouse Species Cultivated: T. tricifoliay rose, summer, i ft., Australia; 
ihytm/oliay purple, July to Aug., 1 ft., Australia. 

Half-Hardy Species Cultivated: T. cHiatCy pink, summer, Tasmania; 
glandulosay purple, 12 to 18 in., summer, Tasmania. 


Teucrium (Germander) — Labictae. Hardy perennial plants and slightly tender 
evergreen shrub. 

Culture of Perennial Species: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny borders, 
sunny, dryish rockeries or old walls for T. Marum, etc. Plant, March or April. 

Culture of Shrubby Species: Soil, light, well drained. Position, at base of 
sunny wall in sheltered gardens. Plant, Sept, to Oct. or April to May. 

Propagation: Shrubby species by cuttings of half-ripened shoots inserted in 
sandy soil in shaded frame in Aug.; perennial species by division in March or 
April. , 

Perennial Species Cultivated: T. aureurriy yellow, July, 4 to 6 in., M^dit. 
Region; ChamaedrySy rosy purple, July to Sept., l ft., Europe; htcrxiniy Cat 
l’h>Tnc \ purple, summer, 1 ft., S. Europe; pyrenaicutiXy cream and lilac, June to 
July, 1 to 2 in., Pyrenees; Scordonia^ yellow, summer, to 2 ft., Britain, var. voru- 
gaiumy variegated foliage. 
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Shrubby Species Cultivated: T. fruticanSy blue, summer and autumn, 7 to 
8 ft., stems and undersides of leaves white, S. Europe. 

Thalia — Maraniauae^ Half-hardy aquatic perennials. First introduced late 
eighteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, peaty loam. Position, tub in shallow pond. Plant in March. 
Requrcs a warm, sheltered spot. Place tubs in ponds in open from May to SepU 
Remove tubs to frost-proof greenhouse, Sept, to May. 

Propagation: By division in spring. 

Hai^y Species Cultivated: T. dtalbata, purple, omamenul foliage, July, 6 ft., 
S. California. 

Thalictrom (Meadow Rue) — Ranunoilaaoe. Hardy herbaceous perennials with 
foliage similar to Maidenhair Fern. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny border for tall species, sunny 
rockeries for dwarf species. Plant, Occ to March. Top-dress annually in Feb. or 
March with decayed manure. Lift, divide and replant only when absolutely 
necessary. 

Propagation: By division of roots in March or April. 

Species Cultwated: T. alpinum, yellowish-green, summer, 4 to 6 in., Northern 
and Arctic R^ons; aquiUgifoluan^ lilac, summer, 3 ft., Europe; Cfulidonii^ rosy 
lilac, summer, 6 in., Himalaya, requires sheltered position; Delavayiy lilac, June 
tojuly, ti to 3 ft., E. China; dipUrocarpimy rosy lilac, summer, 5 to 7 ft,, W. China, 
Md var. album, white; FandUri, yellowish-while, July, a to 3 ft, N. America; 
ftavum, yellow, summer, 3^4 ft-i Europ>e; glaucum, yellow, summer, 3 to 4 ft. 
S. Europe; kiusianum, rose purple, May to June, 6 in., Japan; majus, greenish- 
yellow, summer, 3 to 4 ft., Europe and Asia; minur, yellow, summer, x ft., 
Europe; pelaloideum, white, June to Aug., ri ft., N. Asia. 

^^^—Thaac^ae (or Temstramiaceae)^ Tender evergreen shrubs and trees. The 
tea of commerce is made from the leaves of T. svumis. 

Culture: As Camellia. 

Propagation: As Camellia. 

Species Ci^wated: T. cuspidata, white. May, 6 ft., China; simnsis (syn, 
Cmellta Thta), Tea , to 30 ft., flowers white, fragrant. 

TMeeperma— Hardy annual. Flowers suiuble for cutting. 

C^ture: SoU, ordinary. Position, sunny borders. Sow seeds outdoors in 
April where plants are required to grow. 

Speok Cultivated: T. Bunidgtanum (syn, Casmidium Burridgfamm)^ yellow 
and red-brown, summer, 18 in., Texas. 

Tltelypterlo, see Dryopteris. 


TJ»bro™ (Cocoa Tree; Chocolate TTCc)^Ureuluuea^. Stove evergreen tree. 
Fn^ ovd, yellow or reddish, from the seeds of which cocoa is obtained. First 
^^oouced early eighteenth century. 

Cx^ture: Compost, equal parts fibrous loam and sand. Position, well-drained 

^rw^. Sy^e d^y April to Sept. Shade from sun. Prune into shapZ 
Temp., Oct. to March 55* to 65“, March to Oct. 70* to S'i®. 

Propagation: By cuttings of half-ripened shoots inserted in ^d under bell- 

to 85^. AprU to Aug.; seed sown in Feb. to March in temp. 8o“. 

AmS^ Cultivaird: T. C<ic<u>, rose and yeUow, summer, .5 to ao ft., Trop! 


Fir« inttodaced 

^^tTURE: SoU, ordinary. Position, open sunny borders. Plant, March or 
Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in Ught, rich soU in sunny position out 
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doors in Aprils transplan ring seedlings when large enough to handle; division 
in spring. 

Species Cultivated: T. caTolinxana^ golden yellow, summer, 4 to 5 ft., N. 
America; fabaceay yellow, June to July, 2 to 3 ft,, Siberia; monUma, golden 
yellow, summer, i to 2 ft., N. America. 

Thlaspi — Cruciferae. Hardy perennial herbs. 7 ". latifolium is now Pachyphragma 
maiTophyllum. First introduced mid-cighiccnlh century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny rock gardens. Plant, spring or 
autumn. 

Propagation: By seed sown in pans of sandy soil in cold frame or greenhouse 
during March or April; division at planting time. 

Species Cultivated: T. alpmumy white, spring, 3 to 4 in., Europe; beUidU 
foliumy rose-purple, summer, 2 to 3 in., Macedonia; roiundifoliumy rosy lavender, 
summer, 2 to 3 in., Alps. 

Thorn^ see Crataegus; •Apple^ see Datura StraTTionium. 

Thrift, sec Armcria. 

Thrinax — Palmae. Stove fan palms. First introduced late eighteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts loam, one part peat, and little sand. Position, 
well-drained pots in moist part of stove. Water copiously April to Oct., moderately 
aftcr>vards. S>Tinge daily April to Sept, Moist atmosphere essential. Shade 
from sun. Temp., March to Oct. 70® to 85®, Oct. to March 55® to 65®. 

Propagation: By seeds soaked for a few hours in tepid water and then sown 
i in. deep in sandy loam in temp, of 75® to 85^ any time. 

Species Cultivated: T. exedsay 6 to 8 ft., Panama; Morrisiiy 3 to 4 ft., W. 
Indies; multifloray 6 to to ft., Dominica; parvijiora, ‘ Royal Palmetto Palm \ 25 
to 30 ft., W. Indies. 

Thuja (Arbor- Vitae) — Pir\ac€<u. Hardy evergreen coniferous trees and shrubs, 
pyramidal in habit, leaves small and scale-like. Often spelled Thuya. First 
introduced late sixteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, deep, mobt loam. Position, open sunny shrubberies, lawns, 
banks or margins of water, dwarf forms suitable for rock garden. Plant, Sept, to 
Nov. and Feb. to April. Prune, April or Sept. 

Culture in Pots: Compost, two parts loam, one part leaf-mould. Pot, Sept, 
or Oct. Position, cold frame, window or cold greenhouse, Nov. to May; plunged 
to rim of pot in ashes or fibre in sunny spot outdoors afterwards. Water freely 
April to Oct., moderately afterwards. 

Hedge Culture: Soil, ordinary mobt, previously trenched two spits deep and 
3 ft. wide. Plant, Sept., Oct., March or April. Dbtance apart for planting: 2 ft. 
for trees up to 3 ft. high, 2^ ft. for trees to 4 ft., and 3 ft. for taller specimens. 
Nursery stock generally available up to 10 ft. or more high. Training or clippi^ 
best done tvrice yearly between May and July inclusive. Suitable species, T. 
plicatay ouidentalis and orientalis. 

Propagation: By seeds in sandy soil in temp. 55® in spring, transplanting sel- 
lings in open ground when large enough to handle; cuttings of shoots, 2 to 3 in. 
long, in sandy soil under bell-glass or in cold frame in Sept.; grafting in March. 

Species Cultivated: T. koraUnsiSy leaves white beneath, spreading habit, to 
20 ft., Korea; occideniatisy * American Arbor-Vitac 50 to 60 ft., N.E. America, 
and vare. Ellwangerianay low broad pyramid, fricoides, dwarf, lutea, bright yellow 
pyramidal form, ptndulay branches drooping, Vervaeneanay small and dense, etc.; 
orientalis (syn. Biota oruntalis)y 30 to 40 ft., China, and vars. eUgantissimOy comp^t, 
bright yellow in spring, decussaUiy dwarf bushy form, meldtnsisy narrow pyraim^ 
form, str'utay dense pyramid, etc.; tlicata (syn. T. Lobbii)y over 100 ft., 
America, and vars. atrovir^nsy leaves dark ^rettiy fastigiafa^ columnar form. prrtdulOy 
drcjopiuc branches: St/wdishii (syn. T, japonka)y 20 to 30 ft.. Japan. 
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Thnjopsis — PinacMt. Hardy eveigreen coniferous trees of pyramidal habit. 
Allied to Thuja. 

Culture: See Thuja. 

Propagatjon: See Thuja. 

Species Cultivated: T. dolabraia (syn. Thuja dolabrala), to 50 ft., leaves dark 
green above, white patches below, Cent. Japan, and vars. Hondai, flat branches, 
taller growth, nana, dwarf; lighter green, oariegala, tips creamy wliite. 

Tbonbergia — Aeanlhauae. Stove and greenhouse evergreen flowering shrubs and 
perenniab, mostly of climbing habit. First introduced late eiglitccnth century. 

T. ALATA AND T. Gssonh: Compost, two parts loam, one part leaf- 
mould or decayed manure and one part sand. Sow seeds thinly in light compost 
in a wcll-dramed pot, pan or box in temp. 65® to 75® in Feb. or March. Trans- 
plant seedlings when three leaves form singly in gi in. pots, and later on into 5 in. 
size. Place pots ^terwards alongside of staging and let shoots hang down; or in 
baskets suspended from roof. May also be planted outdoors in June against sunny 
walk, m window boxes, or in vases. Water freely. 

Culture op Other Species: Compost, equal parts leaf-mould or well-decayed 
manure, peat, fibrous loam and sUver sand. Position, well-drained pots in shady 
^rt of stove dtmng growing period; light part during the resting period for 
r. erecla; wcU-dramed beds, with shoots trained up roof, for T. mysoreasis, etc. 
Pot, Feb. or March. Prune moderately, Feb. Water freely March to Sept, 
moderately Sept, to Nov., keep nearly dry Nov. to March. Syringe daUy March 
to Sept. Apply stimulants occasionally May to SepU Temp., Feb. to Oct. 6s® 
to ^®, Oct. to Feb. 55® to 65®. r r . o 

„ sown -At in. deep in sandy peat and leaf-mould in temp. 

75 to as , Jao. to May; cuttmgs of firm young shoots, 2 to 3 in. long, inserted in 
le^-mouJd, peat and sand under bell-glass in temp. 75® to 85®, Feb. to June. 
Species ^ltivated: T. alata, cream and dark purple, summer, 4 to 6 ft., Trop. 

several colour forms; claysops, purple with yellow eye, June, 3 ft., 
^p. Africa; cocevu^ sc^et, summer, 8 to 10 ft., India; meta (syn. Meyenia 
purple and pale yellow, summer, 6 ft., Trop. Africa, and var. alba, white: 
white, fra^t, stiver, 8 to 10 ft., Trop. Asia; Gibsonii, orange) 
»u^er, 10 to 15 ft*. Trop. Af^; grandifiora, blue, July to Sept., 10 to 15 ft., 

^ (syn. T. Harri»i). pale blue and white 

^mer, 10 to 15 ft., Malaya; myj«w«irir, yellow and purple, spring, 10 to is ft 

blue, July, 2 to 3 VcgeliaJlyn. 

Motma Vogeluma), bluish-violet and yellow, summer, Trop. Africa. 

^ epiphytal (terrestrial under suitable condiUons) genus. 
Om-ruRB: Compost, two-thirds of rough fibrous loam, the other difrd of 

V wth finely broken potsherds or sand. Well-drained pots. 
In summw, atmosphwe should be tropical, shading is required it should be very 

cfn^uSr^nrii”)?^ V® manure water given as for Calanthes. bS 

cratourf ^01 Ac leaves yellow after flowering. When foliage has fallen, or 

^ ® 50® in a light posiUon. WiAhold water. 

iJro n^d= S Jbe old stems i^y be cut into lengths, or 

T^AA^ sand or fibre in a propagating case, the growths beincr 

^ of old siSx ^ ^ i^movS 

with yeUow or purple-marked 
niir^u Ne India, var. nx^is, pure white: Bensunuu^ amethv&t- 

yellow-fi^ged keels, very handsome, summer, Burma. 4 r. 

bronze; Brymeriana, white or purple-flushed. Up 
'purple, keels yeUow, tmted red, summer, Burma, a supposed hybrid. 
Thuyn, see Thi^ ' 

aromatic evergreen or semi-evergreen 

So^ 
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8 m. asunder, March or April. Replant every three or four years. Gather shoots 
when blossoms appear and dry for winter use. 

CuiJ^E OP Other Species: Soil, light and poor with sand or gravel weU 

sunny rockeries and dry walls in full sun. Plant, Oct. or 
ivi^ch. bxcellent plants for carpeting bare spots over spring bulbs. 

.A By see<^ .sown J in. deep in lines 8 in. apart in April, thinning 

t <^‘vuion of plants in March or April, 

each ^rtion bemg furnished with a few roots; gold and silver kinds by cuttings 
m cold frames in summer. ^ ® 

Aug. to Sept., g in., Spain; glabra 
{syn. r . Chamaedrys), light purple, summer, 3 in., Europe; //rria-iorena, light 
purple summer, foliage scented like carraway seed, 6 in., Coreica; nitidus, rosy 
lilac, June, 9 m., Sicily; pecUnatus (syn. T. odoratissimus), pale purple, summer. 
2 in Russia; Serpyllwn,- WUd Thyme ’, rosy purple. Ju^e, pL^at’e, Europe 
(iir.), and vars. aibus, white, t^uineus^ carmine, Icnuginosus^ woolly-leaved and 
tmlgarts (syn. T. ainodorus), lemon scented; mdgaris, ‘ Garden Thyme \ purple. 
June, 6 in., S. Europe. > p p > 


Thyrsacanthosj see Odontonema. 

TiarcUa— Hardy perennial herb. First introduced early eighteenth 
century. ^ ^ 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, cool, shady beds or rock gardens. PlaoL 
March or April. 

Propagation: By division of roots in March or April. 

Speci^ CuLTfVATED: T. cordi/oHay * Foam Flower \ * False Mitrewort white, 
^ne, 1 ft., Eastern N. America; poljphjflla, white, summer, li ft., Himalaya, 
Chma; um/oluila, creamy white, summer, 2 ft., Western N. America; IV/urryL 
white, May to June, t ft,, Eastern N. America. 

Tiboacliina (Brazilian Spider-flower) — MtlcstomcMa, Greenhouse flowering 
shrubs. Evergeen. First introduced mid nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts turfy loam, one part peat, and one part char- 
coal and sand. Position, well -drained pots, tubs, or beds. Pot or plant, Feb. or 
March. Prune into shape after flowering. Water freely April to Sept., moder- 
ately afterwards. Temp. March or Sept. 60^ to 70*; Sept, to March so*" to 60® 
Propacatio: By cuttings of firm side shoots, 3 in. long, inserted singly in small 
pots of sandy soil under bell-glass or in propagator in temp, of 70^ to 80^. Feb. 
to Sept. 

Species Ctltivated: T, tleganSy purple, June, 6 ft. Brazil; semidteondra (Sjm* 
Lasiendra or PUroma Tnacranthim)^ purple, summer, 10 ft,, Brazil. 

Tick Glover, see Desmodium; -Trefoil^ see Desmodium. 

Tidytips, see Lqyia tUgans. 

Tiger Flower, see Tigridia Pavonia\ •Not, sec Cypmu eseuUntus 

Tigridia (Tiger Flower; Tiger Iris) — Iridaceae. Half-hardy or greenhouse bulbs. 
Blooms last in perfection one day only. First introduced late eighteenth century. 

OuTPooR Culture: Soil, equal parts rich loam and leaf-mould with a liberal 
addition of sand, in partially shaded bed prepared by digging out soil to depth 
of 24 in.; place 6 in. of brickbats or clinkers in bottom and remainder compost; 
or for ordinary culture an open, sunny border and any good soil. Plant bulbs 3 in. 
deep, 5 to 6 in. apart, placing little sand under and round each in April. Mulch 
with decayed manure and peat when 3 in. high. Water freely in dry weather. 
Lift bulbs in Oct., tic in sm^l bundles, and suspend in cool, airy, frost-proof place 
until following April. 

Pot Culture: Compost, two parts sandy loam, one part peat and one part 
sand. Pot the bulbs singly in 4^ in. pots in March or April. Cover pots with 
cinder ashes or peat in cold frame or under stage in cold greenhouse until growth 
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begins then remove to light. Water moderately after growth begins; freely when 
well advanced. Apply weak stimulants occasionally when flower stems show. 
Position when in flower, light airy greenhouse or cold sunny frame. After flower- 
mg gradual y withhold water until foliage turns yellow, then keep quite dry. 
Remove bulbs from sod, tie into bundles^ and suspend in cool place undl uoitms 
tune the following April. ^ 

Propai^tio.n': By seeds sown i in. deep in light compost in temp, to 
spring; ofl^is, removed and treated as advised for old bulbs in April. 

Species Cultivated: T. Pavonia, red, yellow, and purple, summer, t to 2 ft. 

^o^C^efla ^ yellow, and conchifhra, rich yellow, etc. See 

Ti^ (Lime Tree; Linden; Basswood)— ri/tar/«. Hardy deciduous trees. 
t-ULTURE: boil, good ordinary or loamy, moist. Posidon, sunny, as specimen 

suitable for training over arches to form a 
shady path in summer; will stand severe pr\ming and may be trained (pleached) 

m shaped specimens. Plant, OcL to March. Prune, Nov. 

whfte^'usS exposed places. Timber, soft, pale yellow or 

mrnt« <:{»efly for toy making, c^ng. Icathcr-cutdng boards, musical instru- 

™ k ^ ^ k“^ ***• Number of seeds to a pound. 

JOM yeal?f timber reaches maturity, 30 years. Average life, ^ to 

sown in well-drained light soil in cold frame in March- 
autum^ grafting on common species in March for choice kinS 
F ‘ American Lime ', large leaves. 60 Jfiao ft 

‘ Mongolian Lime ’, vci^ardy and 

laciniata, cut-leavcd rubra ' av^’ Europe, with numerous vars. 

S.E. Europe ^ Dcneam, nandsome, broadly pyramidal tree, 60 to 100 a, 

-5SS ia-ts 

Propao.^on: By division in sprine. 

Ti^u rT" ■* 

epiphytal perennials. 

mould. Pot, Feb. or \Sh **W?tcr^co“ leaf- 

wards. Shade from surT Syrin^ dauJ aST o M after- 

m summer. Temp.. Srot. t^arch to 7o“ l 3 Lrch^° Q atmosphere essential 
Propagation: Bv of&et^ 1 ? » March to Sept* 70® to 80®. 

a«l C».. 
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Lindenianay bluish-purple, summer, i ft., Peru; usneoides^ ‘Spanish Moss* 
grccnish-red, July, stems slender and pendent, to 20 ft. See ako Crypianlhus, 
Vricsia and Guzmannia. 


^ithonisL— Compositor. Tender shrub, usually grown as half-hardy annual. 
First introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny beds or borders. Sow in boxes of 
sandy soil in greenhouse in temp. 60® during March. Prick out seedlings as soon 
as large enough to handle and gradually harden off for planting out in May. 

Species Cultivated: 7 ”. rotundifolia (syn. T. speciosQ)^ ‘ Mexican Sunflower*, 
orange-yellow, Aug. to Sept., 3 to 6 ft,, Mexico and Cent. America. 

Toadflax, see Linaria; •flower, see Stapelia varugaia var. dypeata\ •Lily, 
see Tricyriis. 

Tobacco Plant, see Nicotiana. 

Todea, see Leptopteris. 

Toimiea — Saxifragactoe. Hardy perennial herb. First introduced early nine* 
tcenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, shady beds or rock gardens. Plant, March. 
Propagation: By division of roots, March or April. 

Species Cultivated: T. Menzitsxiy green, April, 1 to 2 ft., N. America. 

Tolpis (Yellow Garden Hawkweed)— Hardy annuals. First intro* 
duced early seventeenth ccntur>'. . 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny beds or borden. Sow seeds tV Jd* 
deep in patches or lines where required to grow; thin seedlings when 2 to 3 in. 
high to 6 or 8 in. apart. ' 

Species Cultivated: T. borbata (syn. Crtpis baTbatQ)^ yellow, June, 1 to 2 ft, 
S. Europe. 

Tomato, see Lycopersicxsm escuUntum, 

Toothache Tree, see Z^nthoxylum Clooa^Herculis* 


Toothwort, see Dentaria. 

Torenia — Scrophulariarrar. Greenhouse annuals. First introduced early nine* 

teenth century. . . . . 

Culture: Compost, loam, leaf-mould and sand. Position, small pou, wi 
shoots trained to sticks, or in baskets suspended from roof. Sow seeds 
boxes filled with sandy soil in temp. 60^ from Feb. to April. Pnek 
when large enough to handle into the pots or boxes in which they arc to o • 
Nip off point of main shoot when 3 in. long, also of side shoots when 2 in. ong, 

induce bushy growth. Water freely. _ ... 

Species Cultivated: T. asioticay blue and yellow, summer, tramng, , * 
airopurpureoy purple, trailing, summer, Malay Penins^a; Jlava (syn. ^ Hnw 
yellow and red-purple, summer, i ft., Trop. Asia; Fourn^y ^ 

Lid black, summer, 1 ft., Cochin-China, and vars. grandxftora and spenosoy travon 

corioy blue-purple and yellow, trailing, summer, Madras. 

Torreya— ra*a«a/. Rather tender evergreen coniferous tree. First introduced 

mid -nine tcenth centurv'. , , ,, 

Culture: Soil, Ught, sandy loam. Position, sheltered, sunny, wcll-drainca 

shrubberies. Plant, Sept., Oct., March or April. 

Propagation: As advised for Taxus. . n r^lU 

Species Cultivated: T. calif omicoy ‘ Califorman Nutmeg , 40 0 7 ** 

fornia; grondis, 50 to 75 ft., China; nuciferoy 50 to 80 ft., Japan, J 
* Stinking Cedar 30 to 40 ft., W. Florida. 

Totara Pine, see Podocarpus To tar a. 

Townsendia — Compositae. Hardy perennial American aster-like plants. 
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Cut.ruR£: Any good loam, gritty and well drained. Position, full sun in the 
rock garden* 

Propagation: By seeds sown in eariy spring. 

Spbcxes C^txvatsd: T". txscarpa (syn. 3 ". WUcoxiantC^^ puxple, spring, 4 ki., 
N. America. 

Traclieliiim (Blue Throat-wort)— Half-hardy herbaceous peren- 
nial herbs. First introduced early seventeenth century. 

Colturb: Compost, two parts sandy loam, one part leai^ould. Position, 
sunny rock gardens or dry wsdis or as cool greenhouse pot plant, and for summer 
bedding. Plant, March or Protect m severe weather by covering with 

dry fern fronds. 

Propaoatiw: By seeds sown in above compost lightly covered with fine light 
soil, placing in temp, of 55^ to 65®, spring, transplanting seedlings when large 
enough to handle, hardening in cold frame and planting out. May or June; 
cuttings of young shoots inserted in sandy soil under bell-glass in April or Sept. 
When grown as greezihouse pot plant or for bedding it is best raised azmually from 
seed. 

Species Cultivated: T. camJ^wn^ blue, Aug., 2 fL, S« Europe, and var. alburn^ 

Trachelospermttm — Apo^nauat. Rather tender evergreen climbing shrubs with 
fragrant flowers. First introduced mid-nineleenth century. 

Culture: Soil, light loam, well drained, with some leaf-mould or peat. T. 
/amiwidM as wall plant in cool greenhouse, or outside in S.W. districts. T. asia- 
tiamy south or west walls in S. of England only. 

pROPAOATRMt: By cuttings of half-ripened shoota in gentle bottom heat, July to 
Aug. 

Species Cultivated: T. asiaticum (syns. T. erocostemon and T. divaricatum) 
yellowish-white, July, glossy leaves, hardiest species, 12 to 15 ft, Japan and Korea* 
f^minoidds (syn. Rhyruhospirmmn jasmmoidds)^ * Chinese Jasmine ^ white, very 
fragrant, July to Aug., leathery polished leaves, 10 to 12 fl., China, vrith vafs. 
parugaumty foliage green, silver, and pink, and IViisoniiy narrow veined leaves. 

TpachycarpoE— Po/fw. Greenhouse palm, hardy in southern parts of the king- 
dom. Leaves, fan-shaped and green. First introduced early nineteenth century 

Ci^turb: Compost, two parts rich loam, one part decayed leaf-mould and sand. 
Fosjtioo, wcU-drained pots in sunny greenhouse; sheltered place outdoors in the 
wuth. Pot, March. Temp., Sept, to March 40*^ to 50*, March to Sept. 50* to 
bo . Water freely tn sprang and summer, moderately other times. Rcpottinc 
only necessary every four or five years. ^ 

Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deep in a temp, of 75® to 8o^: also bv 
suckers removed from base of parent. ^ 

Species Cultivated: T, Forlutui (syn. Chamaerops excelsa), ' Windmill Palm’ 
35 to 30 It., China. ’ 

®i*’^*“* . *^‘^5 Flower) — Umbelliferae. Half-hardy annual. First 

introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary, Posidon, sunny. Sow in temp, of 55* in March 
^isplant seedlings a in. apart m pots or boxes, harden off in cold ^me in April, 
and plant out in May. 

eaervUa), blue, summer, 8 in., 

Australia, pdosa^ blue, summer, 6 m., Australia. 

”®rdy herbaceous and stove per- 
enmals. First introduced early seventeenth century. ^ 

Spe^: Sod, ordinary. Position, partially shady or sunny 
^rfera or beds. Plant, Oct., March or April. Lift, dhdde and replant cv^ 
three or four ye^. Excellent plants for town garden^. ^ ^ 

Spe^: Compost, equal parts loam and leaf-mould wid* 
A S? well-draincd pots in warm greenhouse. Po? 

March or April. Water freely March to Sept., moderately at otl^ times. Temn 
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March to Sept. 65^ to 75®, Sept, 
under benches in greenhouse. 


to March 55^ to 60®. T. fixminensxs commra 


Propagation: Hardy species by division in spring; stove species by cuttinffi 
inserted in sandy soil under bell-glass in temp. April to Aug. ^ 

Hari>y Species Cultivateo: T, vugxnianAy ‘ Flower of a Day violet- purple. 
May to Scpi,y i to 2 ft., N. America, and several colour forms. 

Stove Species Cultivated: T.JUmwnsiSy * Wandering Jew prostrate, small 
leaves, S. America; RegimUy leaves purplish -crimson and silver above, purple 
beneath, i fu, Peru. Sec also Rhoco and Zebrina* 


Tragopogon — Compositor. Hardy biennial esculent-rooted vegetable with long 
tapering, white roots. * 

Culture; Soil, rich, deeply trenched, free from stones. Position, sunny, open. 
Thin seedlings when 3 in. high to one in each group. Remove flower heads as 
soon as seen. Lift the roots in Nov., twist off their leaves, and store in layers with 
sand or soil between in cellar or outhouse until required for cooking. Roots left 
in the ground all winter will provide tender stems in the spring. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in groups of three or four, 12 in. apart, in drilb 
i in. deep and 18 in. apart in early April. 

Species Culttvatbd: T, porri/ohusy ‘ Salsify \ ‘ VegeUble Oyster purple, 
May and June, 3 to 4 iL, S. Europe, N. America. 

Trailing Arbutus, see Epigora repens. 

Transvaal Daisy, see Gerber a Jomesoniu 

Trapa (Water Chestnut) — Onagraceae. Tender, annual, aquatic floating herbs 
with spiny edible fruit. First introduced late eighteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, rich loamy. Position, sunny; shallow pots or tubs in cool 
greenhouse. Plant, April or May, 

Propagation: By seeds sown in loamy soil in water in temp, of 65^ to 75^ in 
spring. 

Species Cultivated: T. hispxnosoy two to four spines, India, Ceylon; natans 
(syn. T. bicomis)^ ‘Water Calthrops *, ‘Jesuit’s Nut*, reddish-white, summer, 
fruits edible, 2 in. in diameter, Europe; verbanensisy two-homed fruits, Italy. 

Traveller's Joy, see Clematis VitaJbo; •Tree, see Ravenalo modogascariensis. 


Treasure Flower, see Gazania. 

Tree Celandine, see Mocle<^a €OrdaUx\ -Groundsel, see Bcccharis haliin\fol\a\ 
-Heatb, see Erica arborea\ -Lupin, see Lupitius arboreus; -Mallow, see Lavatera; 
-of- Heaven, see Ailanthus aitissi/na; -Onion, see Allium upa var. viviparum', 
•Peony, see Paeonia suffrulicosa\ -Poppy, see Romnsya CoulUni •Purslane, 

A triplex Halimus; -TonaaCo, see Cyphomandra beiaua. 


Trefoil, see Tri folium. 


Trembling Fern, see Pteris tremula. 

^T€vesiA^—Araliaceae. Stove flowering shrub. First introduced early nineteenth 

Culture: Compost, equal parts loam, leaf-mould and sand. Position, 
well-drained pots in warm greenhouse. Temp., March to Sept. 70® to 80 , 
to March 60^ to 65®. Moist atmosphere essential during the summer montm. 
Shade from strong sun. Water freely during growing season, moderately at other 
times. Pot, Feb. or March. . m 

Propagation: By cuttings of half-ripencd shoots inserted m sandy sou und 

bell-glass in temp. 8o^. , . „ • u .u:*^ 

Species Cultivated: T. palmata (syn. Castoma palmala), ycllowish-wm , 
spring, to 20 ft., Himalaya; sundaica (syn. Gastonia sundaiea), yellowish, spring, 
15 ft., Java, Sumatra. 

Trianea, sec Lizxmobium stolonifenim. 
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Trias — Orchidaetae, An epiphytic genus closely allied to Bulbophyllum. P^Judo- 
bulbs small, clustered, oned caved. Scapes from base short. Flowers attractive^ 
solitary, freely produced tn the species given. 

Culture: As for Bulbophylium, pans. 

Propagation: As for Buibophyllum. 

Species Cultivated: A sdection— 7 “. discijfora^ comparatively large, sepals 
yellow, thickly spotted red, petals smaU dark red, autumn, Siam; pittOy yellowish, 
densely spoct^ red-purpte, winter, spring, Burma. 

Trichodiadema — Aizoa£^a^. Greenhouse succulent plants, formerly included in 
MesembryanihemunL 

Culture: As Mesembryanthemum. 

Propagation: As Mesembryanthemum. 

Species Cultivated r 7", barbatwn (syna. Mesembryanthmxan barbattmi and 
stelligerwn), red, summer. Gape; tUnsvn (sym. M. dtnsum and M. barbaium var. 
densum)y carmine- violet, winter and early spring, S. Africa; sUllatuifi (syn. A/. 
jUlhtum)y pale violet, winter and early spring, tufted 2 to 4 in., S. Africa. 

Trick olaena — GramvU4U, Half-bardy annual grass. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Sow seeds i in. deep and i in. apart in light, rich 
soil in well-drained pots or boxes in temp. 50^ to 55^, Feb. or March: traiuifer 
seedlings when 3 in. high into boxes, then singly into 4^ in. pots. Place in cold 
fi^me to harden in May and plant outdocNS in June. May also be grown in pots 
in any loamy compost* Water freely. 

Species Cultivated: T. * Ruby Grass *, 3 to 4 ft., S, Africa* 


Trlchomane*— Greenhouse filmy ferns. Fronds more or less 
divided, semi-transparent. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts peat, loam, leaf-mould, charcoal, sandstone 
and silver sand. Positioa, moist, shady recesses of rockeries, under bell-glasses or 
in cases. Plant, March* Water freely March to Ocu, moderately afterwards; 
syringing unsuitable* Damp atmosphere and Aade nfMwt essential. Temp 
March to Sept* 55^ ^ to March 45* to ss*. The KiUamey fem is b«t 

grown m a cool house, frame m complete shade or wardian case. Provide plenty 
of sandstone for rhizomes to cling to. Constaot moisture essential. 

CuLTtM IN Cases in Rooms: Compost, as above. Position, ihady window. 
Plant, March. Top-dress with fresh compost annually id March. Water freely 
Apnl to Sept, moderately aftenvards. Ventilace case a few minutes dailv 
Species most suiuble is T. raJkans. 

»pores sown on surface of sandy peat in shallow pan covered 
wim bell-gl^ in temp. 65* to 75* at any time; by division at potting tame. 

Speoes Cx^TiVATEOt T. olatunty W* Indies; 4 airiculatum, Xrop. Asia; ftf fr tV- 
hutan (syn- T. trubMeum), W. Indies; CoUns^ New Zealand; mectwn. Chile: 
^rvtdum. Tropics; radiauu, ‘ Killarocy Fcm ‘ Bristle Fem Trop. and Temp, 
K^oiu; renuorwuy New Zea land* Many other species arc recorded, maii^ 
belonging to hot swamps in tropical countries and scarcely known to cultivadon. 

Trii^op^ — Ofchidauoi. An epiphytic genus including some very handsome 

specis. 1 he single-leaved pseudo-bulbs usually set closely together; scapo from 

their base, usually arched, erect in the section Pilumna. The lip is the lareer of 

the fioi^ segments, the sepals and petals narrow, twisted in some; flowew are 
one or few* 


^^TURE. ^mpost, parts osmunda fibre or substitute, one part sphagnum 
moss, a bttle loam fibre, with or without a few decayed oak or beech lava 
in paM which can ^ suspended. Pots for the erect spiked kinds, well drained’ 
The Pilumn« can ^ grot^ m a cool or Odontogiossum house. Their winter 
tOTp. should be 50* to 55 . Species with drooDed snike« kaw.. . 


^ f ® Speaes with droop^ spikes should have a winter 

as; to fioMughcr in the summer. All xvith shading and a mobt 
atmosphere and all exposed to light in autumn. Water fi-eely when grovnng, but 
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infrequently in winter. Less atmospheric moisture is then needed— a position 
near the glass usually meets their requirements. ^ 

Propagation: By division of Uic plants if and when large enough in sprint 
Spfxues Cultivated: A selection — T. 8 iu/chousiana, near T. fr aprons , but larger 
eaves dimly pecn mottled, summer, Colombia; brevis, yellow, blotched chestnut! 
hp white wi^ yellow and purple marks, joimmcr, Peru; coceinia. brownish-green 
with a reddish stripe, hp enmson within, whitish externally, the front blotched 
^e-camune, margin sometimes whitish, variable, early summer, CosU Rica, 
Guatemala; crupa. rrinuson with w'hitish margins, lip typical, early summer 
Cent. America; fragrans. two to five white, disk yellow, autumn, winter' 
Columbia, var. naiifu, larger; Gcleottinna. one to two pale yellow, lip with a red! 
spoiled disk, summer, Mexico; liymatuntlux. four to twelve, rather small, whitish 
or yellowish, lip white, red-dotted, fringed, summer, Colombia; laxa. four to 
twelve, scapes arching, fragrant, <iull rose, greenish, lip white, various, Colombia; 
smguinoUnta. one to three, olive-green, barred and spotted with chestnut, lip white! 
red-purple marked at base, various, Ecuador; suavis. two to five, fragrant, large! 
white or rose spotted, lip spotted and blotched rosr-pink, disk orange spotted, 
variable, spring, summer, Oni. America, Costa Rica; torUli%. one to two, rose, 
margined ycHow-grccn, Up white, spotted red-brown, various, Mexico. 

Trichosuithes— Greenhouse annual cHmbcr. Fruit, very long, 
cucuuiber-likc, twisted. First introduced early eighteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts sandy loam, leaf-mould and fibrous peat 
Position, well-drained pots, with shoots trained up roof of sunnv greenhouse. Sow 
seeds singly, i in. deep, in 2 in. pots filled with above compost plated in temp. 
65* to 75®, Feb. or March. Transplant seedlings when three leaves form into 
in. pots, and when well rooted into 8 in. size. Water freely; use tepid water 
only. Syringe daily May to Sept. Shade from mid-day sun. Apply weak 
stimulants twice a week May to Sept, l emp., 60* to 70®. 

Species Cultivated: T. Anguina^ * Serpent Gourd \ ‘ Snake Gourd *, white, 
summer, 10 to 15 ft., Trop. Asia. 

Tricuapidaria, see Crinodrndron. 

Tricyrtis — LiluicfOi, Half-hardy perennials. First introduced mid-nineteenth 
century. 

Greenhouse Culture: Compost, equal parts of sandy loam, peat and silver 
sand. Position, well-drained pots in cool greenhouse or cold frame. Pot, Oct. to 
March. Plunge pots to rim in peat or cinder ashes in cool greenhouse or cold 
frame and give no water till growth commences, then apply moderately. When 
stems arc 3 in. high place plants in light, airy position in greenhouse. No shade 
required. Apply weak stimulants once a week during flowering period. After 
flowering gradually withhold water dll foliage turns yellow, then keep dry, and 
store pots away in cold frame or under staging in co^ greenhouse until Feb. or 
March. 

Outdoor Culture: Soil, peaty. Position, partially shady, shelters, moist 
border. Plant rhizomes 2 in. below surface, Oct. to March. Protect in severe 
weather with covering of litter. Plants grown outdoors do not flower until autumn* 
Propagation: By oflsets, removed at planting or potting time.^ 

Species Cultivated: T. Airie, * Japanese Toad Lily*, white and purple, 
autumn, 2 to 3 ft., Japan; macropoday pale purple spotted blackish-purple, 
autumn, 2 to 3 ft., China and Japan, and var. striata, leaves striped white. 

TrientaHs — PrxmulacMt. Hardy herbaceous perennials. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary light, rich. Position, shady borders, margins o 
riiododendroD beds, rockeries or woodlands. Plant, Nov. to April. . .. 

Propagation: By seeds sown hi light, rich soil lightly covered with nnc soii 
under hand-light in shady position outdoors in April; division of roots, Nov. or 

Species Cultivated: T. borealis (svn. T. ameru<ma)y * Starflower *, white, May, 
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6 to 9 in., N. America; turopaea^ ‘ Chick weed Winter Green \ pink and white, 
April to June, 6 to 8 in., N. Hemisphere. 

Trifoliujm (Clover; Trefoil) — Ugummoxae. Hardy perciuiials. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny borders or rock gardens. Plant, 
Oct. to April. 

Propagation: By division of plants, Oct. or March. 

Spfcirs Cultivated: T. alpinum^ pale pink. May to July, 4 in., Europe; 
badimif golden yellow, summer, 6 in., AJps: repem^ white, Europe (Br.), and vars, 
clbumy white, purpureum, leaves bronze-purple; uniJI^rum, deep pink, summer, 
2 in., S. Europe. 

THgonella — Legumxnostu, Hardy annuals. Leaves, feaiher-shapcd. First intro- 
duced mid-sixteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, surmy borders. Sow seeds in April in 
patches lightly covered with fine soU. Thin seedlings when three leaves form to 
6 in. apart 

Species Cultivated: 7 ". cafruU < t , blue, summer, 2 ft., E. Europe; Foenian^ 
GraiOimy ‘ Fenugreek white, summer, 18 in., S. Europe. 

Trillium — LUxcum, Tuberous-rooted perennials. First introduced mid-eigh- 
tcenih century. 

Culture: Soil, sandy peat. Position, shady, moist, well-drained border- 
Plant, Aug. to Oct. Top-dress annually in March with layer of decayed leaves. 
Lift and replant only when absolutely necessary. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in shallow, well -drained boxes or pans filled with 
swdy peat, covering seeds lightly with fine soil, and placing in shady, cold frame; 
division of tuberous roots, Aug. to Nov. 

Species Cultivated: T. cemuwny white, April, i ft., N. America; trtcUan^ 
purplish-maroon, April, 1 ft., N. America; grandxjlorwny ‘ Wake Robin • Ameri- 
can Wood Lily white, May, 1 to li ft., N. America; nivaUy ‘ Snow Wood Lily \ 
white, spring, 6 in., N. America; oifatum, white to pink, April, ft., N.W. 
America; reairvatunty maroon, April, 1 to i) ft., N. America; rivoU, while and 
purple, March, 6 to 8 in., N. America; sessiUy purple, March, 9 to is in., N# 
America; undulaium (syn. 7 ". ttythrocarpum)^ white and purple. May, i to 2 ft., 
N. America. 


Trip till on— Annual and perennial herbaceous plants. First intro- 
duced early nineteenth century. 

O^ture: Wei I -drained loamy soil. Postion, cool situation in the rock garden. 
Propagation: By seeds sown in spring; careful division of old plants in spring 
or autumn. 


Species Cultivated: 7 ". blue, summer, 9 in., Chile. 

Tristania — Myriactat. Greenhouse evergreen flowering shrubs. First introduced 
early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts loam, peat and sand. Position, well-drained 
pots or borders in heated greenhouse Pol, March or April. Water freely during 
growing season, moderately at other times. Temp., March to Sept. 55*^ to 65% 
Sept, to March 45^ to 55®. K do d » 

n cuttings of half- ripened shoots inserted in sandy soil under 

bell-glass in gentle bottom heat during July or Aug. 

Spe^ Cultivated: T. conjeftcy • Brisbane Bnx \ yellow, July to Sept., ao to 
go ft., Amtralia; nerii/oliat yellow, July to Sept., 15 to ao ft., Australia; suaveolens, 
yellow, Aug., 10 to 15 ft., Australia. ^ , 

Trithiinu — Palmas. Stove hermaphrodite fan palms. First introduced mid- 
mnetcenth century, 

Ct^Tt^: Compost, two parts loam, one part peat, and little sand. Position, 
^-drained pots in moist part of stove. Water copiously April to Oct., mod^ 

daily April to Sept. Moist atmosphere highly essential. 
Shade from sun. Temp,, March to Oct. 70® to 85% Oct. to March 55^ to 65^. 
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Propagation: By seeds soaked for a P w hours in tepid water and then sown 
i in. deep in sandy loam in temp, of 75*^ to U5® any time. 

Species Culiivated: 7 ", acanlhocoma, 10 to 15 ft., Brazil; brasUUnxis 10 to 
15 ft., Brazil. * 

Tritclia, see Brodiaca. 

Tritoma» sec Kniphofia. 

Tritoxua — Iridart^m. Hardy or half-hardy cormous plants. The common MonU 
bretia of gardens is Crocosrnin crocosmac/lora although often known as Trilonia. 

Culture: Soil, sandy loam. Position, sunny well-drained borders. Plant 3 in. 
deep and 2 in. apart in groups during March or April. Water occasionally in 
very dry weather. Stimulants can be applied during flowering period. LiA 
plants in Oct. and place in shallow boxes filled with dry soil and keep in unheated 
frame or greenhouse until planting time. Practicaljy no water required until 
growth commences in Feb. In sheltered gardens corms may be left in ground 
with covering of dry litter during winter. 

Pot Culture: Compost, two parts sandy loam, one part leaf-mould or decayed 
cow manure. Place hve bulbs 3 in. deep io 4^ in. pots in Nov. and cover with 
peat in cold frame or under staire in cool greenhouse until growth begins. Water 
moderately from time plants begin to grow until flowers fade, then occasionally 
till plant dies down and keep dry till Jan. Temp.» Sept, to March 40® to 50% 
March to Sept, 50® to 60®. 

Propagation: By ofRcts. 

Stkcies Cultivated: T. crornta^ tawny red, summer, 2 ft., S. Africa; JlavidOy 
yellow, summer, a ft., S. Africa; roifa^ bright red spotted yellow at base, summefi 
3 ft., S. Africa. 

Trochodendroo — Trochodendraettu, Hardy evergreen flowering tree with hand* 
some loliagc and green flowers. 

Culture: Soil, moist, peaty loam. Position, large shrubberies, or as specimens 
on lawns. Plant, Sept, to Oct. or April to May. 

Propagation: By cuttings of half-ripened shoots inserted in sandy soil under 
bell-glass in slight bottom heat during July or Aug. 

Species Cultivated: T. aralioidesy bright green, April to June, 15 to 30 ft., 
Japan and Korea. 

Trollius (Globe Flower) — Ranunculac^iu. Hardy herbaceous perennials. 

Culture: Soil, deep, moist ordinary, or preferably loam. Position, partially 
shady borders or margins of ponds or streams. Plant, Oct. or April. Water 
freely in dry weather. Lift, divide and replant every three or four years. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in moist, loamy soil in shady position outdoors m 
Sept, or April; division of roots, Oct. or April. 

Species Cultivated: T. asiatiaiSy orange. May, 18 in., Siberia; 
yellow, May to June, 2 to 3 ft., W. Asia; chviensisy yellow, May to June, 2 to 3 ft., 
N. China; turopaeus, lemon-yellow, May to June, li to 2 ft., Europe; japomeus^ 
yellow, May to June, 6 to 8 in., Japan, and var. Jlon-pUnOy double; Ltdibom^ 
yellow, May to June, il* to 2 ft., Siberia; pumiluSy yellow, May to June, 8 to 12 ul, 
Himalaya, and var. yunnanensis^ taller. 

Tropaeolum— Greenhouse or hardy perennial dwarf or climbing 

herbs. Several treated as hardy annuals. . 

Culture of Canary Creeper: Soil, good ordinary soil or sandy loam. 
tion, against sunny or shady wall, fence, arbour or trellis; docs well in a no^ 
aspect. Sow seeds i in. deep in light soil in temp. 50® in March, harden oflse • 
lings in cold frame in April, and plant outdoors in May; or i m. deep outdoors in 
April where required to grow. NVater freely in dry weather. ^ • in 

Culture op Nasturtium: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny. Sow seea t • 
deep in April where plants are required to grow. Remove seed pods as they to 
to ensure free flowering. 
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Pot Culture: Sow seeds I in. deep and a in. apart in 5 in, pots filled with a 
compost of two parts good soil and one part decayed manure in ApriL Place 
pots in window or cold frame. Water moderately at first, freely when in full 
growth. Apply stimulants occasionally when in flower. Double vars. propagated 
by cuttings in temp. 55® in spring. Plant outdoors in May or June. May be 
grown in pots in a compost of four parts loam, one part leaf-mould, and a little 
sand. Pot in March or April. Water freely in summer, moderately other times. 
Temp., Oct, to March 40® to 50®, March to June 55® to 65®. 

Culture op T. pbltophorum: Sow seeds in light soil in temp. 50® in March, 
harden seedlings off in cold frame in April, and plant out in June in sunny position 
against walls, fences, arbours, or in borders, placing tree baches to support the 
shoots; or outdoors f in. deep in April where required to grow, 

Indoor Culture: Compost, two parts sandy loam, one part leaf-mould or 
decayed manure, and half a part sand. Position, well-drained pots or beds, 
training shoots up rafters. Water moderately Sept, to April, freely aftertvards. 
Temp., Sept, to March 50®, March to Sept. 60®. 

Culture op Greenhouse Tuberous- rooted Species: Compost, four parts turfy 
loam, one part leaf-mould, peat and silver sand. Position, well-drained pots in 
light, airy greenhouse. Pot, Aug. to Nov. Place one tuber only in a pot and bury 
this about I in. Water very little till plants grow freely, then give an abundant 
supply. Withhold water entirely when foliage turns yellow and until growth 
recommences. Apply stimulanu occasionally when plants are in flower. Train 
^oots to wire trellis fixed in pots or up rafters. Temp., Nov. to Feb. 40® to 50®, 

Feb. to June 55® to 65®. After growth ceases store pots in cool place till potting 
time. ^ 

^TURE OP Hardy Species: Soil, light, sandy loam for T. pentaphyllumi 
ordinary soil for T. potyphyUum; equal parts loam, peat, leaf-mould and sand 
ror i . speaosum; poorish soil for T. Position, south wall or fence for 

T. pmtaphyllum; sunny banJc for T, polyphylltmx shaded wall or hedge facing 
north for T.sptcuistm\ sunny border for T. tuberaswn. Plant T. tubtrosum in March 
or ^ polypkytlwn^ Aug. to Nov.^ T. speciosum and T. pentaphyllum. Oct. or 

NUrch. Water freeJv in dry weather. Mulch with decayed manure in Oct. Lift 
tubers of T. Uib^eswn in OcC and store in sand in frost-proof place till March* 
leave others undisturbed. 

I^OPAOATtON: T. peltcpharum by cuttings of shoots, a to 3 tn. long, inserted in 
sandy soU in temp. spring. Greenhouse tuberous-rooted species by seeds 

•own in light, sandy soil in temp. 50® in spring; cuttings of shoots inserted in sandy 
•oil and temp, m spring or summer. Hardy species by seeds sown in loam, 

to^ould and «nd m cold frame m April; T. majus outdoors in April; divisiM 
ol roots at planting time. 

Annual Spbcies Cultivateo: T. majut, ’ TaU Nasturtium orange and brown. 

Thumb Nasturtium pere- 
Creeper ycUow. summer, 3 to 10 ft., Peru. 
All these are stnccly perennials but arc best grown as annuals. 

C^^NKOUSB r. Oiureum, blue, green, and while, Oct., 3 to 6 ft. 

r summer, trailing, S.® America; 

and winter, 6 to 10 ft.. S. 
vermilion and purple, summer, climbing, tuberous- 
verson, purple and yellow, summer, climbing, ChUe. 

T- Pol^phyllum, ydlow.June. t;atling, 

vSow V “““on. summer. 10 ft., ChUe; tuberosJi, 

yellow aad red, Sept., climbing, tuberous-root^, Peru. 

Campais: -flower, see Datura, Bigncnia u^pr^lata, and 


Tsnga (Hemlock) — Pbuueat. 
»-d elegant habit of growth. 


Hardy evergreen coniferous trees with handsome 
First mtroduced early eighteenth century. 
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Culture: Soil deep, rich loam. Position, elevated, weU-drained sites in narks 
or pleasure grounds, succeeding best in areas of heavy rainfall. Plant in autumn 

Proeagation: By seeds sown in sandy soil outdoors in April or in pans in eentle 
warnuh in March; cuttings of ripened shoots inserted in sandy soil in cold frames 
during Sept, or Ocu 

^Species Cultivated: 7". canadensis (syn. AbUs canadensis)^ ‘Canadian* or 
Common HrmJock the most satisfactory species, grows on chalk, 70 to go ft. 
Eastern N. America, with vars. albo-spicay young shoots tipped while, and bendulZ 
beautiful weeping form, wider than high; carolinianoy ‘ Carolina Hemlock *, coi^ 
pact habit, to 60 ft.., S.E. United States; chtntnsisy slow growing, elegant, to 
150 ft., W. China; dwersi/oliay ‘Japanese Hemlock slow growing, pyramidal 
to 70 ft., Japan; htUrophylla (syn. T. Albertiana)^ 100 to 200 fc. Western n! 
America; MerUnsiatuXy ‘ Mountain Hemlock bluish-green leaves, purple cones* 
70 to 110 ft., S. Alaska to California; Sieboidiiy slow growing graceful tree, to 
100 ft., Japan. {J\'ote\ The heights here given refer to trees in their native land, 
but some species, notably T. chinensisy diver sifolia and Sieboldiiy arc as yet slow 
growing yet arc singularly graceful small trees in this country.) 

Tuberose, see PoUanihes tuherosa, 

Tulipa (Tulip) — LUiaeeae. Hardy bulbous-rooted plants. First introduced late 
sixteenth century. 

R.H.S. Classification: Early-flowering — (i) Due van Thol, very early, rarely 
exceeding 6 in. in height; (2) Single Early, March, April; (3) Double Early, 
March, April; (4) Mendel, mid-season, single tall tulips of medium build; (5) 
Triumph, mid-season, single tall tulips of stouter build than Mendel and not so 
tall as DaiAvin. May-flowering — (6) Cottage, all tulips, including lily-flowered, 
which do not fall within the other classes; (7) Dutch Breeders, flower oval or 
cupped, brown, purple or red, but sometimes bronze, base white or yellow, but 
generally stained blue or green to blue-black; (8) English Breeders, flowers form- 
ing one-third to a half of a hollow bail when full expanded, base always white 
or yellow without trace of other colour; (g) Darwin, lower portion of flower 
usually rectangular in outline, segments of good substance, stems tall and strong; 
(10) Broken Dutch Breeders, as (7), but flowers striped or flaked; (11) Broken 
English Breeders, as (8), but flowers striped or flaked; (12) Rembrandt, as (g), 
but flowers striped or fl^cd; (13) Broken Cottage, as (6), but flowers striped or 
flaked; (14) Parrot, vars. with laciniate s^ments; (15) Late Double; (16) 
Species and first crosses between species. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary light, eoriched with manure or compost. Position, 
sunny beds, borders, rockeries or naturalbed in grass. Plant 4 in. deep, 6 in. 
apart, Sept, to Nov., and mulch surface of soil with compost or manure. Bulbs 
grown in beds can be lifted directly after flowering and replanted at once into 
reserve border to finish growth, or left dll July and then lifted, dried and stored 
away till planting time. Bulbs may be left in ground if desired, lifted, divided and 
replanted every three years. 

Pot Culture; Compost, two parts loam, one part rotted manure and little 
sand. Pot, Sept, to Nov., placing three bulbs in a 5 in. or four in a 6 in. pot and 
burying bulbs just below surface. Pot firmly. Place pots in cold frame and cover 
with cinders or peat for at least eight weeks. Remove to wiudow, frame or^green* 
house when growth begins and water freely. Temp, for forcing, 55 ^ ^ 

Culture for Exhibition: Compost, four parts good turfy loam, one part Ic^ 
mould, one part decayed manure and one part sand mixed U^ether and all<wcQ 
to remain in heap for a year. Position, well-drained sunny bed containing 
18 in. of above compose Plant bulbs 3 to 4 in. deep and 6 in- apart, end of Uc 
or beginning of Nov. Surround each bulb with sand. Protect blooms yn 
canvas awning. Lift bulbs when leaves turn brown. ^ Store in co^ shed to dry, 
after which remove loose skins and place in drawers till planting time. 

PRorAGATTON: By seeds sown in Feb. in light sandy soil in cold frame, trans- 
planting following year to bed of rich soil outdoors; offsets removed from parem 
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bulb and planted 3 in. deep in light rich soil in sunny position outdoors in Nov. 
Seedling bulbs flower when four to six years old, oflTsets when three to four years old. 

Species Cut-TiVATED : T . aaiminaia, ‘Turkish Tidip yellow and red, May, 
I to li ft., Turkey; ausUedis (syn. T. Cdsiana), yellow and red, April, i ft., 
France to Algeria; Baialinii, yellow. May, 5 to 6 in., Asia Minor; bijlora, cream 
and purplish-rose, March, 3 to 4 in., Caucasus; BilUtiiana, yellow. May, 2 ft., 
Italy: chiysantha, yellow and cher^ red, April, 6 to 8 in., Persia; Clusiona, white, 
red, and black, April, 12 to 18 in., Portugal to Persia; Didiori, crimson and 
purplish-black, 8 to I2 in., S. Europe; EUhUri, scarlet and blue-black, April, 9 
to 12 in., S.W. Asia; eUgans, red and yellow. May, 1 ft., hybrid; Foueriana, 
scarlet, yellow, and black, April, 12 to 18 in., Turkistan; Cesruriana, ' Common 
Tulip scarlet and black, May, fragrant, 2 ft., Armenia, Persia, and vars. ixioidos, 
canary-yellow with black centre, luUa, yellosv, rosta, rose, and spathulata, larger, 
red with purple blotch; Gregii, scarlet, yellow, and black, April, 6 to 9 in., 
Turkistan; Hagtri, copper-red and olive, April, 4 to 6 in., Greece; ingtns^ 
vermilion and purplish-black, April, 10 to 12 in., Bokliara; Kaufmanniana, white, 
red, and yellow, March, 6 in., Turkistan; Kolpakowskiana, yellow and rose, April, 
5 to 6 in., Turkistan; linifoHa, crimson and blue-purple. May, 6 to 8 in., Bokhara; 
montana, crimson and black, June to July, 6 to 8 in., Persia; Oculus-solis, red, 
yellow, and black, April, 18 in., S. Europe; Orpfta/iidea, dark orange, April, 8 to 
lo in., Greece; pattns (syn. T. porsiea), yellow, tinged green and red. May, 6 to 
9 m., Siberia; polychroma, white, yellow, and grey, April, 4 in., Persia; praecox, 
red and black, April, i | ft., S. Europe; praeslans, light scarlet, April, 10 to 12 in., 
Bokhara; primulina, yellow and red, spring, 6 in., Algeria; pulchella, mauve-red 
and yellow, March, 4 to 6 in., S.W. Asia; sajcatiJiSf lilac and yellow, Ntay, 9 to 
12 m., Crete; Sprengori, orange-scarlet and buff, June, lo to 12 in., Armenia; 
^aixoUns, * Due van Thol lalip*, scarlet and yellow, fragrant, May, 6 in., S. 
Europe; ierda (syn. T. dasj/sUmon hort.), while with yellow at base, May, 3 to 6 in., 
Turkistan; Tuhergeniana^ vermilion and purplish-black, May, 8 to 10 in., 
Bokhara; oiolaaa, mauve, spring, 6 in., N. Persia. 

Tree, see Luiodindron TulipxJ<TQ. 

To^ca — Caxyopliyllactiu. Herbaceous wiry*stemmed perennials. 

CuLTORg: Soil, ordinary light. Position, sunny well-drained rock cardens or 
dry walls. Plant, Oct, or March. 

Propagation; By seed sown in sandy soil in boxes in cold frame during March: 
division at the same time. 

Spec^ Cultivated; 7 ", Saxifrage, pink, June to Sept., 6 in., Europe, and vars. 
Ma, white, and Jlore-pUno, double. > > » 

Topelo, see Nyssa. 

Turfing Daisy, see Matricaria TchihaUhewiL 
Turkey Beard, sec Xerophyllum. 

Torkish Hazelnut, sec Corylus Cotuma, 

Turk^s Gap Cactus, sec Melocacius communis. 

Turmeric, see Curama tonga. 

Turnip, see Brassica Rapa. 

Tordehead, see Chelone. 

Tutsan, see Hypericum Androsaemum. 


Twin-flower, see Linnaea borealis-, -leaf, see Jefersonta diphylla, 

Mace)— Hardy aquatic perennials. 

® Position, margins of shallow rivers or ponds. They 

Plant, Oct. or March. ^ 

raopAG^ON; By division or seed. 

PECIES Cultivated: T. ongiu/j/a/ta, brovm, July, 8 to io ft., Europe; latifolia. 
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brown, Julv, 6 to 8 ft., N. Temp. Region (Br.); Laxmannii (svn. T, 
brown, July, 2 to 4 ft., S.E. Europe to China; minima, brown luJv 
E. Europe. 


sUnoph^lla) 
12 to 18 in.; 


T^honc^onun — ArayfOf. Stove plant with omameniaJ arrow-like leaves and 
briifhi yellow arum-like tlowers; very striking. 

Culture: Soil, nch loam enriched with rotted manure. Position, tropical tank 
in warm greenhouse. T c-inp., Oct. to March 65' to 70% March to Oct. 70" to 8s°. 
Propagation: By division: seed sown in shallow* pans in warm house. 
Speci^ Cvlttvatfd* 7 tAn/ilfyanum^ yellow' spathe i-} to 2 ft. long, Aug. 4 to 
10 ft., Trop. Africa. Madagascar. 


Ulcx (Furze; Gorse; \\W\n)—L4gumino5a£. Verv spiny hardy evergreen shrubs. 

Culti're: Soil, poor and drv. Position, full sun, hot banks or rockeries. Over* 
grown or legj^* plants may be hard cut in spring. 

Propagation: Uv sei^ds sown i in. deep in light soil outdoors in April for 
common gone, preferably where the plants are to grow as all forms transplani 
badly; cuttings inserted in sandy soil in cold frame during Aug. and kepi close 
for the double form, which does not set seed. Grow in pots until planted out. 

SpFcrzs Cui.TfVArED: europarus ‘ Common Corse gold, all the year round, 

3 to 6 ft., Europe, including British Isles, of little garden value, but var. pUnus, 
double-flowered, slow growing, compact, most orrtamcnial shrub for dry places, 
fragrant; Callii, yellow, .Aug. to Oct., 2 ft., W. Europe, including Britain; 
ftanuSy * Dwarf Gorse \ vrllow, Sepicn'iber, \V. Europe, {^’ou: All three species 
abundant in heath land and waste areas in Britain.) 

Ulmus (Elm) — Ulmactae. Hardv deciduous trees. Flowers insignifleant, appear* 
ing before the leaves. Some species arc indigenous. 

CrLTVRE: Soil, ordinary' for common species, deep rich loam with gravelly sul^ 
soil for Wych-Elm, m<>i<i loam for American Elm. Position, open and sunny 
woodlands, parks or shrubberies for all species and vars. Not \cry suitable as 
garden trees owing to their extensive root systems which impoverish the soil. 
Largo specimens of Common Elm are liable to shed branches without warning. 
Plant, Oct. to Feb. Timber line, hard grain and brown in colour, used for making 
collins, carts and wagons, furniture, etc. Average weight of timber per cubic foot. 
43 lb. Average life of tree. 400 to 500 years. Will thrive to an altitude of 1500 ft. 

Propagation: By suckers removed and planted Oct. to Nov.; layering shoots 
in Sept, or Oct.; budding choice kinds on common species and choice variegated 
kinds on U. glabra in July, or by grafting similarly in March; seeds gathered as sood 
as ripe and sown in light soil in shade outdoors. 

Species Cultivated: ammrana, ‘ American ’ or * White Elm graceful habit, 

too to 120 ft., Central N. America; carpinifolia (sym. U. ni/mi), * Smooth-leaved 
Elm deeply fissured bark, to 90 ft., Europe, W. Asia, and vars. ptridula, weeping, 
iubrrosa^ cork* barked, larugala^ white markings at margins of leaves, Webbiana^ 
pyTamidal habit; crassifolm, ‘ Cedar Elm ^ small thick leaves, slow growing, to 
80 ft., S. United Slates: fuka^ * Slippery Elm % large leaves, 60 to 70 ft., Cent, 
and Eastern N. America; glabra (syn. U. montana), * Wych-Elm \ docs not sucker, 
large rough leaves, too to 125 ft., N. Europe, and vars. Camperdownxi, weeping, 
crispa, narrow leaves, slow growing, fasti giaiay ‘ Exeter Elm upright growth, 
luUscens, leaves vcilow, pendula^ low growing, weeping, good lawn specimen. 
purpurea, leaves purple: hollandica major (syn. t/. major) ^ * Dutch Elm , 
growing, to 120 ft., hybrid, var. v^geia, vigorous tree with ascending brancl^; 
pnocera (syn. t/. campe^tris), ‘ English Elm common in S. England, rarely sets 
100 to 150 ft., England and W. Europe, and vars. argmUo^iarUgata, leaves spotted 
white, aurea^ yellow* leaves, australis, pyramidal habit, thick leaves, smalJ 

tree, leaves coarsely toothed. VanhoulUi, yellow leaved; Plotii, ^ 

immense straight trunk, to 90 ft., Europe; pumita, dwarf, 10 to 30 ft., E. Siberia, 
N. China. 
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Umb^Uolaria <\\tr<u4Q€. Slightly tender evergreen flowering tree; purple pear- 
shaped &uiU in favoured localities. First introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture! Soil, loamy, well drained. Position, against sheltered walls or in the 
c^n in mild districts. Plant, Sept, to Oct. or April to May. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in pans of sandy soil in cool greenhouse during 
Feb. or March; layering in spring. 

Spec i es Cultivated: £/. ciilifomicc (syn. Ottodaphtu cclifomiK^i yellowish-green, 
April, 20 to 8o A., California and Oregon. 

Umbilicus — Crassulauae. Succulent perennial plants, sometimes included in the 
genus Cotyledon. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny beds or rock gardens. Plant, Oct. 
or March. 

Species Cultivated: £/. pmdulinus (syn. CotyUdon Umhilxcus)^ * Navclwort ", 
‘Pennywort ", greenish-yellow, June to July, 8 to 12 in., Britain. 

Umbrella Leaf, see DiphylUia 0mosa; -Pine, see Sdadopi(ys veriUillatai -Plant, 
8ce Cyperus alUrnifolius; -Tree, sec Magnolia iripetala. 

Unicom Plant, see Proboscidea. 


perennial grass. Inflorescence borne in large loose 

panicles, July and Aug. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Plant, March or April. Position, open sunny 
borders. Gather inflorescence in Aug. and dry for winter use. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in light rich soil outdoors in April: division of 
roots m March. 

Species Cultivated: U. lati/olia, * Sea Oat ", 5 ft., N. America. 


UrceoUna — Amaryllidacec^, Greenhouse deciduous bulbous plants. First intro- 
duced early nineteenth century. 

Cultum: Compost, two parts turfy loam, one part river sand and a few crushed 
bones. Position, well-dramed pots in Ught part of house. Pot, Feb., burying 
b^b about ^vo-thir^ of its depth. Water freely from time growth (about 

*eb.) unW Sept., when keep quite dry. Apply liquid manure when flower spike 

three or four years only. Temp., 
Fc^to Sept. 55^ to 65*, Sept, to Feb. 40® to 50®. 

in well-drained pots of sandy loam in 
tCM. 65 to 70 m March, placing seedlings singly in a in. pots, and keeping them 
m^crately moist all the year round for three years; by offsets, treated as old bulbs. 

scarlet, Sept., i ft., Peru; penJula (syn. U. 

Golden Um Flower , Droopmg Um Flower yellow, summer, i ft, 


bulbous plant. Source of the ‘ squill ’ of com- 

bgbt loan^Ieaf-inould and sand. Position, well-drained pots in 
tmhMted greenhome. Pot, Oct. to Nov. Water freely during the grotving s^on 
^opao^on: By offsets, removed at potting time. 'mg season. 

s late summer, to 3 ft.. 

Half-hardy annuals. First introduced mid-eighteenth 

Position, sunny beds or borders. Sow seeds, Feb. or 

ftSve AdS ^ m. apart in shallow boxes; place m cold 

I*"® “ April, harden off and plant outdoors. May or Tune Also sow seeds 

apm wh*^to 6 

orange-yellow, summer, i ft., S. Africa; 
aninmouus, yeUow and purple, summer, 1 ft., S. Africa; pukhra (syn. Spfuncgw 
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5 p€dosa)y yellow and brown, summer, i to 2 ft S Africa* a 

yellow, summer, 4 to 6 in., S. Africa * Africa, pygmcia, orange- 

Propag/^on: By division at planting time. 

Species Cultivated: V . vulg , iris , yellow, floating, Aug., Europe (Br.). 

introduced early 

^ Culture: Soil, moist peat. Position, partially shaded border. Plant. Oct. and 
Propagation: By division of roots in Oct. 

SpEcres Cultivatkd: f/. yellow. May, 1 ft., N. America- 

yellC::; MaT; 


Vaccinitm EruaejM. Hardy deciduous and evergreen flowering and berrv- 
bcanng shrubs. Edible red or bluish-black berries in Aug. to Oct ® 

Plarn'oc^’to Marcher Si'""''’’"'’ 

r^lf ^ 55 ^ to 65^ in spring, tratu- 

planting seedlings outdoors in summer; cuttings of scmi-inaturcd shoots in sandy, 

Sep? hand-light in shade in summer; layering in autumn; division, 

, Species Cultivated: V. Mgmii/olium, greenish-white, April to May, 

I U., IN. Amcnca, var. laevifoUum (syn. V\ p^nsylvaniaim)^ grown for fruit; canadense. 
white, Unged red, May, i to 2 ft., Eastern N. America; ca€spitosum, * Dwarf Bil- 
berry , white or pink, May, i ft., black berries, N. America; ectymiosum, 
Amcncan Blueberry pinkish, May, 4 to X2 ft., Eastern N, America; m/Aro- 
cap)umy red. May, 3 to 6 ft., South-east U.S.A.; hirsutum^ while, tinged pink, 
May, 3 ft., N. Carolina, etc.; Alyriillus, ‘ Bilberry ’ or ‘ Whortleberry pale pink. 
May, b to 18 in., Europe (Br.), N. Asia; parvifolium, pinkisb-white, 2 to 10 ft., 
Western N. America, 


^ Evergreen Species Cultivated: V, macrocarpwn (syn. Osycoccus macrocarpus)^ 
Large American Cranberry \ pink, June to Aug., creeping, N. America; 
evalu/?!, white or pink, June to July, 10 to 12 ft., Western N. America; O^coccus 
(syn. O xy coccus palxistTis)y ‘ European Cranberry ‘, pink, May to July, red berries, 
N. Hemisphere (Br.); Vxtis^idaeay * Cowberry pink or white, May to June, 6 to 
8 in., N. Hemisphere (Br.). 


Valerian, see Centranihus. 


Valeriana — Valerianaceae. Hardy perennial herbs. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny borders for K. Phu\ sunny rock 
gardem or the front of borders for other species. Plant, Sept, to April. Cut down 
Howering stems of V, Phu in Oct. and pick off flower buds as they form. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in. deep in light soil in sunny position outdoors 
in April; division of roots in March or April. 

Species Cultivated: V. arizonicdy pink, March, 2 to 3 in., Arizona; asarifoluiy 
red, June, 6 to 9 in., Crete; cellica, ‘ Nard * or ‘ Spike *, brownish-yellow, June, 
4 to 5 in., Europe; monUma, rose pink, summer, 6 in., Europe; Phu, ‘ Cretan 
Spikenard white, Aug., 2 ft., Caucasus, var, aurea, young shoots golden yellow; 
supina, rose pink, spring and early summer, 3 to 4 in., Europe. 


Valerianella — VcUerianacccu. Hardy annual salad vegetables. Leaves largely 
used in winter and spring for salads. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny, dryish border. Sow seeds in drills, 
I in. deep and 6 in. apart, fortnightly during Aug. and Sept. Thin seedlings when 
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three leaves form to 6 in. apart in the row. Gather leaves either separately or by 
cutting ofT the entire plant. Matures in six to eight weeks. 

Species Cultivated; V. eriocarpa, ‘ Italian Com Salad light blue, April, 
leaves to 5 in. long, S. Europe; Loaista {syn. V. oUtoria), ‘ Com Salad ’ or ‘ Lamb’s 
Lettuce blue, April, leaves to 3 in., Europe (Br.). 


ValiisneTisL—ffj>drocharilauae. Half-hardy aquatic beri>. lo great demand by 
aquarists. First introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, rich loam. Position, deep tubs, cisterns or aquariums. Plant in 
small pot or in heap of compost in bottom of tank, etc., March or April. Temp., 
Sept, to March 45“ to 50% March to Sept. 60® to 75®. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in moist loam in water, spring; division spring 
Species Cultivatbd; P. spiralis, ‘ Eel Grass ’, ‘ Tape Grass minute, white! 
July, long narrow leaves, S. Europe, N. America, and vars. giganUa, and lorla, with 
tw'bted foliage. 


Vallota — Arruuyllidaceae. Greenhouse evei^reen bulbous plants. First introduced 
mid •eighteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts good fibrous loam, leaf-mould and 5a n d 
Positio^ wcU-drained pots in light, sunny greenhouse or window. Pot imported 
bulbSi Oct.9 Nov.| March or April. Repot established plants in June or July 
Place bul^ with points just below the surface; pot firmly. Water moderately 
Sept to March, freely March to June, keep neaHy dry June to Sept Aoplv 
Stimulants once or twice a week March to June. Esublished plants do best placed 
m sunny, cold frame, or on layer of cinder ashes or ilate, tile or board in open-air 
my nil flowering period. Repotting necessaxy every three or four years only^ 
Temp., Sept, to March 40"^ to 50^, March to June 55® to fis®. 

Outdoor Ci^ture: SoU, Ught, sandy loam. Position, warm, well-drained 
border at foot of south wall. Plant bulbs, Oct., Nov., March or AprU, 6 in. deep 
and surrotmd wiA sand. Press soil firmly round bulbs. Protect in winter with a 
covenng of dry litter or fem fronds. 

Propagation: By offsets, removed at potdng or planting time. 

Species C^tivatbd: V. speeiosa (syns. V. purpursa and Amaryllis pxapureti\, 
Scarborough Lily red, Aug., a to 3 ft., S. Africa; var. alba, wE ^ ^ ' 

yaoeonveriA—Berberidactat. Hardy perennial with creeping rootstocks. First 
introduced mid-nineteenth century. 

^lture: ^il, rich loam with leaf-mould or peat. Position, cool, shady beds 
or borders. Plant, autumn or spring. > > r veus 

Propagation: By division in autumn. 

Species Cultivated: V. ckrysantha, yellow, Jxme, 9 in., Oregon; hexandra 

sSik^^oftfn’ “ two^^oppositc row^! 

SnaHv fl ^1’ ^ “ Aendcs, stem roots are emitted ^m many, 

nrialh* segments are spreading and a twist is often noticeable in the 

pe^ bases, bru^g their reverse surfaces into view; lip usually of much ereatei 
su^tance, sm^ler, the mid-lobes often ridged. See VaSdopsis. ^ 

part osmunda fibre or substitute, half part sphagnum 
addiuon of broken crocks, the larger the plant the largS^the 
^ vertically m the compost; pieces of charcoal be added ^d the 

^fT-rrn^f; “"'-■•'“d 'ri&dr.inag.. The wide disrtbuUoo dSii* 

^ tr^tment. F. IVatsomi should be grown with Odontoglossums, 
K ^tawnona, Kmball^, cturvlta, a winter temp, of 50® to 55® and very i^reouent 

have ? ve 4 deeil^d re». EC, 

en^ a moat tropical atmosphere when growing, as do the great majority. The 
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Far Eastern spec^ should have a winter temp, of 65“ to 70“; for some from 
Borneo and the Philippines, 70“ is preferable. AU require liberal waicrinR when 
growing and the syringe may be freely used. In wuitcr discretion must be exer- 
cised. The pipe heat used may cause a dry atmosphere with a correct temp • 
the syringe, even in winter, is bcnehcial. With the exception of V. ures, Amesiam 
uieruUa and hwihalliana, compost in winter must not get dry. All the harder- 
leaved kinds should be exposed to light in autumn. At all times draughts should 
be avoided. Shading is needed in summer, varied according to leaf texture. 

Propagation: The taller stemmed kinds, in time, lose tlieir bottom leaves and 
the stems can be severed below some healthy stem roots in spring. The severed 
portion may he potted carefully, guiding the roots into the compost. The base 
may remain in the old pot and usually develops growths which may eventually 
form a specimen or may be removed when rooted and potted singly. Basal 
growilis are sometimes produced without severance of the stem. 

Species Cultivated: A selection— V, Armst/ina, stem short, scape tall, branched, 
very fragrant, white, rose-flushed, lip deep rose to purple, winter, spring, Burma, 
N. India; amoena^ blu^h-grey, with deeper spots, lip white, violet-blue, probably 
a natural hybrid, summer, Burma; Bwomi^ yellowish, marked chestnut, lip 
whitish, rose-purple, spring, autumn, Burma; buolor, riear Beruonii, yellowish- 
brown, lip whitish, mid-lobe lilac, sprinu, N. India; CharUsworihii, hybrid; 
canuUoy beautiful, variable, large, varying from a soft bluLdj-grcy to deep blue, 
with darker veins, autumn, various, N. India, .Assam, Burma, many named van. 
are known; uieruUscem^ ratlier sriiaj). mauve-blue, lip violet-blue, pretty, spring, 
summer, Burma; conc^lor^ fragranu yellow ish-brown, lip white, red, streaked 
brown, spring, summer, C^ina, Java. Sumatra; cristaUty dwarf, few, yellowish, 
mid-lobe rccidi:>h with whitish lines, summer, N. India; Deareiy tail, three to five 
large, fragrant, cream-ycllow, sununcr, Borneo. Sunda Isle^; DsnuonioMy ivory 
white, summer, Burma; red to pale purple, spring, Java; Hookerianay 

slender, beautiful, white, rose or purple Hushed, petals purple spotted, lip white, 
spotted purple, leaves cylindrical, heat and moisture required all the year, autumn 
and various* Borneo, Malaya; yellow, with chocolate spots, lip, mid- 

lobe, rose-purple, concave, summer, KimbaUiartJiy white or purplish flushed, lip 
amethyit-purple, scapes often bratu hed, leaves cylindrical, caperr^, autumn, vari- 
ous, Burma; larmlUUa^ yellow, blotched chestnut, autumn, Philippines; limbaUiy 
cinnamon- brown, margined yellow, lip r<kvr-li 1 ac, margined white, summer, Java; 
lu^orticOy white, dotted and splashed with crimson -purple, lip crimson and white, 
autumn, Philippines; MoorHy a natural hybnd. lilac-purple, variable; parviftora, 
small, many, yellowish, lip whitish, purple marked, summer, N. India, Burma; 
Rotblinguinay brownbh, veined yellowish, lip white, purple streaked, mid-lobe two- 
lobed, fringed, summer, Malaya; Stuuirruout (syn. Euanthf SaTuUTicna)^ seven to 
fifteen, large, rose, whitish, lawny, red spotted and flushed, lip small, tawny 
yellow, red streaked, chocolate, purple, very variable, various, Philippines; 
StMgeanay greenish-yellow, sufTused and marked red-brown, lip white and mauve, 
summer, Assam; UreSy two to five, large, variable, whitish, rose, rosc-magenta, 
lip funnel-like, orange, mid-lobe expanded, magenta-rose, stems a to 7 fi. or more, 
leaves cylindrical, no shading, spring, summer, N. India, Burma, many vars.; 
UsstlcUi (*>’ri. V, Roxhtfrgku)y fragrant, greenish, lessellatcd brown, mid-lobe of lip 
violet-purple, variable, summer, autumn, N. India. Burma, Ceylon; tricolory 
handsome, very variable, typically yellow, with brownish-red spots, lip whitish, 
mid-lobe purplish, autumn, various, Java, so variable is the species that vep^ 
many varietal names have been given; ii’aisonny many, pure white. Up margio 
fringed, leaves and flowers set closely, various, Annam. 

Vandopsis — Orchidacear. An epiphviic genus. The name is applied to Vanda-Ukc 
plants in which a distinction from that genus Ls that tlie obscuiely ihree-lobed lip 
has its centre fornjed into a nuirr or less prominent ridge. Authorities are not all 
agreed as to the limits of the genus. 

Culture: Compost, temps, as for the warmer-growang Vandas. Waterings 
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are required in the vvinter but consideration naust be given to the hard-leaf 
texture of some. 

Propagation: As for Vandas. 

Specffis Cultivated: K. gxgantta (syn. Vasida giganua), lai^e, fleshy, six to ftf- 
tcen, yellow with chestnut brown spots, spring, summer, Burma; liisochiloides 
(syn. Vanda Batemannii), large, twelve to twenty, yellow, densely spotted wnh red- 
purple, enmson behind lip, buff yellow to purplish, summer. Philippines, Moluccas; 
Paruhii (syn. Vanda Parnhii), fragrant, yellowish, spotted red-brown, lip magenta- 
purple, leaves broad, almost oblong, summer, Burma. 

Viuull^—Orchidatfat. Sixty or seventy species of climbing orchids, stems often 
long and Manchtng, some losing all connection v.iih the ground, some Irulicss 
some with fleshy or leathery leaves. Scapes axillary or lateral. Flowers few or 
several, coniparauvely large in some species. One species. V.fragrans, is lareely 
cuUivated abroad, as the essence ' Vanilla ’ is obtained from its seed pods 

Culture: Compost two pars osmurida fibre or peat, two parts sphagnum 
moss, srnall pots well drained. The leafed species can be used as roof climbers. 
Ihe leaH^ should be placed against a wall, failing that a pole or bar covered 
with a thin layer of compost. A moist, warm aiinosphere is required throughout 
^e year. The syringe freely used in summer, required less in winter. Winter 
temp. 70 , summer temp., with shading, considerably higher with sun heat. 

Propagation: The leafrd species by cuttings, side branches may be taken off 
or the main stem cut into lengths as desired provided roots are present. The leaf- 
aacApwd* attempts to propagate. Side branches, if any, may be 

Species Cultivated: A selection— P. fragrans (syn. V. planifolia), eight to 

or yellowish, yellow, summer. Mexico; ^ Hum> 
b^Ui, large, li^t yellow, hp with crimson hairs in throat, leafless, summer 
Mad^ascar; PkaU^nopsis, six to seven, while. ro.e Hushed, lip orange, pa^e^e; 
Icafl^ summer, Madagascar; Pompona (syn. V. lutesetiu), near V. fTagrans six 

CeylS ind!l.°"'’ Walk^ac, many, white, ^leafless, 

Variegrated Laurel, see Aucuba. 

Vegetable Marrow, sec Cuairftua ^ Tragopogon porrifolius. 

introduced mid- 

anS'^Ut'uTsLn^'^pS’tiJli'' K well-decayed cow manure, 

sunnv greenlmuse or window Sept, to lune* 

inserted singly in pou of sandt^« l^ ^’- ’’einovcd close to bulbs and 

ripe in sandVsoS 55^ to U" 

root yellow.’ Un'Sd^^^’wwf J lo % t t ‘ 

Velvet Flower, sec AmarantA.^ caudatm-, -Grass, see Holcus lanatus. 

H«*^-h-dy annuals and perennials. AH treated as half- 
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Species Cultivated: V, d€currens (syn. V. cctendulac^urn)^ yellow and purplish* 
bro\^m, summer, 2 ft., S. Africa, perennial treated as annual; fastuoswn^ orange 
and purpli>h-black, summer, il to 2i A., S. /\Jrica. 

Venus’s Flytrap, see Dionaea muscipula\ -Looking-glass, tee SpeaUcria Sttculim* 
I tneru. 

(False Hellebore) — Liliaceae. Hardy herbaceous perennials with large, 
much ribbed, green leaves and poisonous roots. First introduced mid-sixicenth 
century. 

Culture: Soil, light ordinary or peaty* Position, partially shady, moist 
borders. Plant, Oct., March or .April. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in peaty soil in deep pans in cool greenhouse 
during Feb. or March; division of roots, Oct. or April. Seed frequently lakes 
several months to germinate. 

Species Culttn^ated: V. albums white, July, 3 to 4 ft., Europe; calif ornicum^ 
greenish-white, summer, to 6 ft., California; nigrum^ maroon, summer, 4 to 5 ft., 
Europe; tiridc, ycllowish-grcciv July, 5 to 8 ft., N. America, 

Verbascum (Mullcin)^^fr<^A/i/ari<?r^cw. Hardy biennial and perennial herbs. 

Culture op Biennial Species: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny borders. Sow 
seeds in light, rich soil in sunny position outdoors in April, transplanting seedlings 
when three or four leaves form, 6 in. apart in sunny position until following April, 
then plant where required to flower. 

Culture of Perennial Species: Soil, deep, light, rich ordinary. Position, 
sunny borders. Plant, Oct., March or April. 

Propagation: By seeds, as advised for biennial species; division of roots io 
March or April; root cuttings taken early in tlic year. 

Biennial Species Cultivated: V. olympicumy ‘ OlvTnpic Mullein *, yellow, 
summer, 6 ft., Greece; Thapsits, yellow, summer, to 6 ft., Europe (Br.) and Asia. 

Perennial Species Cultivated: V. Ckaixii, ‘ Nettle-leaved Mullein yellow, 
summer, 3 ft., S.W. Europe; longifoliumy yellow, July to Aug., 4 to 6 ft., Europe, 
and var. pannosumx nigrum^ * Dark Mullein *, yellow, summer, 3 ft., Europe (Br.); 
PcstaloziaCy yellow, June, 4 to 6 in., Europe; pkomicfum, * Purple Mullein \ violet 
and red, summer, 3 ft*, Europe; Uuip^iformt (sym. V, dtnsiflQrum)^ yellow, summer, 
to 5 ft., Europe; VVUd^mannumum, blue and purple, summer, to 3 ft., Asia Minor. 
There arc numerous hybrids. 

Verbena (Vervain) — t’erbenaccac. Greenhouse half-hardy perennials. Present 
race of bedding verbenas originally derived from V. Uucrioidt^ and other species. 
First introduced mid-eighteenth century. 

Culture op V. teucrjoides: Compost, two parts good turfy loam and one part 
of equal proportions of decayed manure, leaf-mould and sharp silver sand. Position, 
pots in light greenhouse, or c«»ld frames in summer. Pot, Feb. to May. Water 
freely April to Oct., moderately afterwards. Apply stimulants two or three dmes 
weekly to plants in flower. Nip oil points of shoots during spring to induce bushy 
growth, discontinue six weeks before plants are required to flower. Young plants 
struck from cuttings or raised from seed best suited to pot culture. Temp., OcL 
to March 40® to 50*, March to June 55® to 65®. Shade from sun. 

Outdoor Culture: Soil, gocxl ordinary, liberally enriched with decayed 
manure. Position, sunny bods or l>orders. Plant 12 in. apart each way in June. 
Water freely in dry weather. Peg shoots to surface of bed as they grow, and when 
they meet each other nip off their points. 

Culture op V. canadensis, V. laginiata and V. tekera: Soil, ordinary. Sow 
seeds in pans of sandy soil in temp. 60® during Feb. or March, transplanting seed- 
lings to deep boxes when large enough to handle and hardening off for planting 
outdcx>rs in sunny bods or borders during May. Really perennials but arc best 
treavrd as half-hardy annuals. 

Culture op V. rigida and V. bonarieksis: Soil, ordinary rich. Position, sunny 
beds or borders. Plant, May. Lift roots in Oct., store in ordinary soil in boxes 
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in frost-proof place until March, then place in temp. 55*", and when nctv shoots 
form remove these with portions of old roots, place in small pots, harden off, and 
plant out 12 in. apart in May; or plant old roots, dividing them, if nccecessary, 
direct into beds in April. Peg shoots of V, rigxda down as they grow. May be 
grown outdoors altogether in well-drained soils in sheltered districts. 

Culture op V. peruviana: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny beds or rock 
gardens. Insert cuttings of current year’s growth in Aug. and Sept, in boxes 
filled wth sandy soil and place in frost-proof frame or greenhouse until May, then 
plant in the open. Plants may survive outdoors in a mild winter. 

I**^0PAGATI0K: Garden verbenas by seeds sown -A* in. deep in pots, pans or 
boxes filled with a compost of equal parts loam and leaf-mould and little sand, 
in a temp. 65"^ to 75® in Jan., Feb. or March, transplanting seedlings when 
third leaf forms in boxes or pans, placing these on shelf near glass in temp 55^ 
ttansferring when fairly strong singly to 2} In. pots, and later on to a larger size; 
by cuttings inserted in a bed of sandy soil in cold frame in Aug., lifting cuttings 
when rool^ ^d planting 2 in. apart in boxes or pans and storing in shelf in green- 
ho^e until March, then potting off singly in small pots; or young shoots uken off 
in hcb. or March and inserted in damp sand under bell-glass in temp. 65®. 

Species Culiwated: FI bonariensis^ purplish -lilac, summer, 4 to 5 ft,, S. 
America; cmtwnsxs (sym. F. Aubleiia and F, Drummondii), purple or lilac, 
summer, 1 ft., N, America; laciniaia^ lilac, summer, trailing, Peru; beruviana 
scarlet, su^cr and autumn, trading, Brazil, Peru, etc.; radUans, lilac, trailing 
simmer, Brazil; ngida, claret-purple, summer, 2 ft„ Argentine; /r/irra, blue or 
iliac, summer, trailing, Southern S. America; ieucrioides^ ycllowbh -white or pink 
summer, i ft., Brazil, etc. ^ ’ 


Veronia {Itonvftfd)— Composite. Hardy herbaceous flowering plants. First 
introduced early eighteenth century. 

CuLTt^: Soil, rich, sandy loam. Position, sunny borders. Plant, March or 
April. lop-dress with decayed manure in spring. 

^opacation: By seeds sown in sandy soil in a cold frame in March or April or 

in April; also by divbion of the roots in March or April. 
X purple and violet, autumn, 4 to 10 ft., U.SA.; 


sunny borders or rockeries; water- 
Beccabunga. Plant, Sept, to Nov. or Feb. to May 

dry weathen ^ 

in “ ^ght soil 

SpEcms (^tivatbd; f! ^«wm7. violet-blue, June to Tulv 2 in S W F,.r«n.. 

blul^r ■* ’’ ‘Sin.. EuripeV fiXk 

al? 9 “I ’ ca^piiosa, pink, May to jJne. 1 °o 

W&l wu " P^® June, 6 to 8 in.. New Zealand; (syn ^ 
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Verschaffeltia — Palmoi, Stove palm with bright green roundish leaves, divided 
at tips, introduced mid-ninetcciith century. 

Culture: Compost, tv^^o parts hbrous peat, one part equal proportions char* 
coal, turfy loam and sand. Position, moist, sliady part of stove. Pol, Feb. or 
March. Syringe freely twice daily Feb. to Oct., once daily afterwards. Water 
freely at all times. Shade and moist atmosphere essential. Temp., March to Oct. 
/O'" lo 85'’, Oct. to March 65* to 75"^. 

Propagation: By seeds sown 1 in. deep in peat and loam in small pots in 
temp. 75"^ to 85®, spring. 

Species Cultivated: V. spUndxda^ 12 to 80 ft., Seychelles. 

Vervain, sec Verbena. 

Vesicaria— Crtici/Vra^. Hardy perennial with large inBated pods following 

flowers. First introduced early eighteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny borders or rock gardens. Plant, 
autumn or spring. 

Propagation: By division; seed sown in spring. 

Species Cultivated: K. uiriculaia^ yellow, May to June, large, inflated seed 
pods, to li ft., Europe. 

Vetch, see Vicia; Kidney^ sec Anthyllis Vulruraria, 

Viburnum — Capri/oliace<u. Extensive group of hardy deciduous and evergreen 
flowering shrubs. Some have beauty of blossom, others of fruit and autumn* 
dnted foliage. 

Culture: Soil, deep mobt loam, preferably rich. Many species thrive in 
partial shade. In borders, or as single specimens, in moderately sheltered posi- 
tions. Avoid dry positions. No routine pruning, but avoid overcrowding on 
older specimens, removing vs'cak shoots in winter. 

Culture of Laurustinus: Soil, deep sandy loam. Position, warm, sheltered 
shrubberies, etc.; useful for town gardens. Plant, Sept., Oct. or April. Laurus- 
tinus makes a good hedge to 6 or 8 ft. high, flowering in winter. Space at 2 to 2i 
ft. apart, and clip or prune in April or May, is also suitable for pot culture for 
flowering in cold greenhouses in winter. Pot, spring. Position, outdoors in semi- 
shady position, May till OcU; in cold gree^ouse, Oct. to May. Water freely 
w'hile outdoors, moderately in winter. 

Propagation: By cuttings of half-ripened shoots inserted in sandy loam under 
bell-glass in gentle bottom heat during July and Aug.; layering shoots in Sept, 
or Oct. 

Deciduous Species Cultivated: V. alni/oliumt ‘ Hobble Bush \ white, June, 
dark purple fruits, 6 to 10 ft., Eastern N. America; betulifoliian^ berries like red 
currants, freely borne, 10 to 15 ft., China; biuhiutnse, pink and white, fragrant, 
May, resembling V. CarUsii but more straggling, 6 to 10 ft., Japan; b^nanUruty 
pink and white, winter, fragrant, hybrid; CaiUsiU blush in bud, opei^g white, 
very fragrant, April to May, 3 to 4 f.., Korea; CarUtphalwny as preceding, larger 
flowers, stronger growth, very fragrant, hybrid; cotyli/olium^ red berries, autumn 
tints, 6 to 8 ft., Cent, and W. China; dasyanthumy red fruits, 6 to 8 ft., Cent. China; 
deniatumy ‘ Arrow Wood ^ white, June, 15 fc, N. America; dilaiaiwny wWte, June, 
oval bright red berries, 6 lo 9 ft., Japan and China; erubtsetnsy pale pink, June, 
fruit red, changing to black, to 20 ft., Himalaya, W. China; fragransy pale pink, 
fragrant, winter, 6 to 9 ft., N. China; furcatumy resembling V, almfoliimy more 
upright, 6 to 9 ft., China; grandijhrumy pink and white, winter, to 8 ft., Himalaya; 
hup^funse, red berries, 5 to 8 ft.. Cent. China; icluingeftsey white, small, numerom, 
May, red fruits, 4 to 6 ft., Cent, and \V. China; Juddiiy compact growth hybnd; 
kansuensey pink, June, red fruits, maple-like foliage, 4 to 8 ft., China; LanUin^ 
‘ Wayfaring Tree white, June, fruits red, changing to black, autunm-unted 
foliage, xo to 15 ft., Europe, including Britain; ‘ Shcepberiy , 

May to lune, dark blue fruits, 20 to 30 ft., Canada to Georgia; lobopnyliwny bngnt 
red bcrncs, 10 to 15 ft., Cent, and W. China; macroc^phalumy ‘ Chinese Snow- 
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bsll , white. May, 12 to 15 ft., with var. stfriU, flowers larger than our native 
Guelder Rose; Opulus, white, June, autumn tints and scarlet berries, 10 to 15 ft., 
Europe, N. Africa, N. Asia, and vars. roseum (syn. var. sterile), ‘Snowball’, 
‘ Guelder Rose ’, large flowered, non-fruiting form of gardens, and xantlwcarpum, 
fruits ycliowish-amber; ir^lobunt, ‘Cranberry Bush’, scarlet fruits. 8 to to ft., 
U.S.A.; Umuntoswn, white, May, horizontal branches, 6 to 10 ft., China and 
Japan, and vars. Mariesii and sUrile, ‘Japanese Snowball both very free- 
flowering. 

Evergreen Species Cultivated: V. Btirkwoodiu white, April to May, fragrant 
attractive easily grown shrub, 6 to 8 ft., hybrid; cvmamomifoUum, to 8 ft. W* 
China; Davidxu dull white, June, attractive turquoise-blue berries, leadiery 
leaves, a to 3 ft., W. China; Harryanum^ black fruits, small leaves, 5 to 8 ft., \V. 
China; Hewyt, white, June to July, fruits red, changing to black, free, 10 ft., 
China; propmquum, blue fruits, lustrous narrow leaves, 2 to 3 ft.. Cent, and W, 
rhytidophylltm^ dull white, May to June, fruits red then black, laree 
^nkled leaves, vigorous, 8 to 12 ft., Cent, and W* China, wiih var, weuSi, 
flowere bright pink on back; Tinus, ‘ Laurustinus \ white, Nov. to April, to 10 ft. 
b.E. Europe, wi^ vars. Air/um, larger leaves and taller, rather tender, Ixuidum. 

tender, and varUgatum^ leaves yellow variegated; utiU, white. 
May, dark blue fruits, leaves white beneath, 4 to 6 ft., Cent. China. 

Vicia {Vetch)— Legumiwsae. Mostly tendril-cHmbing vines. The seeds of one 
Bean) arc used as a vegetable and some species cultivated as forage 

Broad Beans: SoU, rich, well-manured, moist loam for main 

y Pos'uon- south borders for early crops; 

® M Sow early longpod vars. in Feb., maincrop 

sorts in March and Apnl. Distances, drills 9 in. deep and ij ft. apart. Seeds to 

drills. Nip out growing points of plants when first flowers open, 
w manure, especially on light soils. Crop ready for 

after sowing. Seeds Uke twelve to fourteen days to germinate. 

s^ft^ lonj of seeL to sow a row 

Species: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny rock garden 
or front of border. Plant, Oct. to Nov. or March to April. ® 

species by seed sown in cold frame in March. 

3 j“>v. 

white „t 

Stove aquatic plam. Leaves. 

mSurI!'*1ios?Uon'^a™r^mk^ rich turfy loam, one part decayed cow 

Temp, of wSS wide. Plant. May. 

Victoria Water-lily, see Vietoria regia. 

Victorian Boa, see PUUuporvm tmdulatum. 
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Villarsia — Gentinnacfoe. Hardy marsh and aquatic herbs with pretty yellow 
flowers, first introduced late righu rnth ccntur>'. 

Culture: Position, at pond margin in wet soil or shallow water. Soil, im- 
material. Plant, spring. 

Propagation*: By division in spring or autumn; seeds sown in pans of sandy 
loam standing in saucers of water. 

Species Cultivated: V, ovata^ citron, July to Sept., 6 to 12 in., Africa; parnas^ 
sifolia I to 2 ft., yellow, Australia. See also Nymphoides. 

Vinca (Periwinkle) — Apocytiaceae. Hardy and tender evergreen and deciduous 
trailing sub-shrubs or herbs. 

Culture of Stove Species: Compost, two parts fibrous loam, one part decayed 
manure and a little silver sand. Position, well-drained pots in stove Sept, to June, 
sunny cold frame or greenhouse remainder of year. Pot, Feb. or March. Prune 
shoots of old plants to within i or 2 in. of their base in Jan. or Feb. Water freely 
April to Oct., moderately afterwards. Apply weak stimulants occasionally during 
summer and autumn. Nip off points of shoots in young or old plants once or 
twice during July and Aug. to ensure bushy habit. Temp., March to June 65* 
to 75®, Sept, to Klarch 55® to 65®. Alternatively, V. rosea may be treated as a 
tender annual. Sow seeds in temp. 70^ during Feb. or March and transplant 
seedlings to small pots as soon as large enough to handle. 

Culture op Hardy Spfxies: Soil, ordinary. Position, flowers best in sunny 
places beneath hedges or on banks, also useful as ground cover in shady places 
beneath trees. Cut back in early spring. 

Propagation: By cuttings of young shoots removed when 2 or 3 in. long and 
inserted in sandy soil under bell-glass in temp. 6^^ to 75® in spring, or seed in 
temp. 70® during Feb. for V. rosea; hardy species, division in March or April. 

Stove Species Cultivated: K. rosecy ‘ Madagascar Periwinkle rose, summer, 
1 to 2 ft., Tropics, and var. clbcy while. 

Hardy Species Cuitivated: F. diJTormis (syn, V, media)y pale lilac-blue, Dec. 
to March, 1 ft., for wannest districts, S.W. Europe; major, * Large Periwinkle 
bright blue, May to Oct., trailing, 1 to 2 ft., Europe (Br.), and var. variegata (syn. 
var. elegantissirna)y leaves blotched and margined yellow -white; minor ^ * Lesser 
Periwinkle blue, summer, trailing, Europe (Br.), and numerous vars. 

Vine, see Vilis. 


Viola (Violet; Pansy) — Violaeeae. Hardy herbaceous perennial herbs. ^ 

Classification: Pansies in general — Any free-growing or free-flowering strain, 
self-coloured or variegated. Show Pansy — Blooms circular, flat and smooth, 
without wavy or crinkled edges, diameter li in. Fancy Pansy — Blooms circular, 
flat and smooth, with wavy or crinkled edges. Tufted Pansy— A name applied 
to a class of pansies commonly called ‘ violas hybrids of the ordinary pansy and 
the Horned Violet (V. cornuta); blooms smaller than those of ordinary pansies; 
colours varied; habit, dwarf, not spreading as in the pansy. Violetta — Strain of 
very dwarf pansies, the result of a cross between a pansy and Viola camuia; flowers, 
small, raylcss and fragrant. 

Culture of Show, Fancy and Tufted Pansies and Violettas: Sou (a) 
deep, rich, moist loam enriched with well-decayed cow manure; (i) two 
loam, one part of equal proportions of leaf-mould and sand; (c) ordina^ light 
soil enriched with cow manure; (d) clay or heavy soils with decayed horse 
or cow manure. Soil best manured and dug previous autumn. Position, oj^n, 
light, sheltered, away from roots and branches of trees, and shaded from mid-day 
sun. Plant pansies in Sept., Oct. or April, 12 in. apart each way; t^ted pansies, 
March or April, 10 in. apart each way. Mulch with leaf-mould in May or June. 
Stir the surface frequently. Water copiously in dry weather, appl^g //I H'® 
evening. Remove all flower buds until plants are established. If exhibition 
blooms are desired allow only one bloom to grow on each shoot. Feed once a 
week during the growing season with a weak solution of a compound , 

Culture^ OF Violet: SoU, ordinary, previously well ennehed with wcil- 
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of COW manure and loam or clay mixed ^ amount 

Th^. Turr/r 

plana frca from woods. Lift plana for’wintS blooming uJsfpf'^dronl?'', fi"’’ 

s£ "ftiTpranTa^ ’° 

PonpXplacL?sS'’“';r '’plac 'ot'Trd’tr 

;mti-;s 5 ^sop^:rai.'o„Tm“o‘*‘^ 

in winler. Winter temp., 40'to fo» VVatcr freely outdoors, moderately 

.ha‘;“o 5 Xto°rros°:r„^b'i,‘;doa ®°Pl’,„rLTa 7 ch"o''’A P-i^-Uy 

^ P' pans‘?n cord"',hady 

3 to 4 iP.. Califonda; ’ “'Twin-now^rod ‘’“ 7 '' “7 P*'' 

SKS^:fi™i5-Ssisril5£c"=^ 

V. bosn^), rosy mauve. May tojuni’a iJT S w’ E ‘ .fl^S^ntula (syn. 

Violet ’, violct-purple. June a ttTfi ^ Olympian 

fe' rtnifSmt), purple and white^sui^m'''* Minor; kedcracea 

' Mountain Violet ’, vcilow I..^° T t 3 Australia; luUa. 

Violet ’, violet or yelltw spriii Sto^iai^ * Munby’s 

«d blackUh violel summe^i. 3 to 4 Si Mari^me Alo'®‘°'V blSe 

Wu^ sprmg, 6 in Eurone rfe? \ Alps; odorata, ‘ Sweet Violet ’ 

pale lilac to white, May,*^ to 4 i n ES?o^7Br“v ’’ a ''*°*«* ’» 

Of the parents of the P^! ^ summer, 6 m.. Europe (Br.), one 

Violet, see Viola. 

Vlper*s Bugloss, see Echium. 

^in^M/olia; -^fcer*sce%A^i^atSfl^' ®“ f^'^rlhmoassus 

-Stock, aoo Afckcmi C*P,„c«fa„ 

Virgin s Bower, see Clematis. 

Vlscaria, see Lychnis. 
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Viscum (Mistletoe) — Lorartihac€ae, Hardy cvci^recn parasitical plant with white 
berries; male and female Howers are borne on separate plants. 

Culture: Cut a notch in bark on underside of branch and press ripe berry 
gciitlv into it in March. V'oung plants grow slowly for two or three years, Trees 
suitable for misdeioe culture: Apple, hawthorn, poplar, lime, maple, mountain 
ash, cedar, larch and oak; two Itrst most suitable. 

Speciks Cultivated: F. albwny green, March, Europe (Br.). 

Vitex — Verbenaceat, SHtjhtly tender, deciduous, aromatic, flowering shrubs. 

First introduced mid-siMecnih centup»'. 

Ciui.TURE: Soil, ordinary, PoMiion, sheltered, warm border or against south 
wall in southern districts. In open, mildest areas only. Plant, Oct. to Feb. 
Prune out older wood, Feb, 

I^ropagation: By ctittings of shoots inserted in ordinary light, sandy soil under 
bell-glass in cool greenhouse or cold frame. Sept, or Oct. 

Species Cultivated: F. Agnus-castus, ‘Chaste Tree*, ‘Tree of Chastity 
violet blue. Sept, to Oct., to lo ft., S. Europe, with var. alba^ flowers white; 
/^'fgundo^ ‘Chinese Chaste lree‘, lavender blue, autumn, lo ft., China, var. 
incisa, deeply toothed leaves. 

Vitis (Vine) — Vitactae, Hardy and greenhouse climbing shrubs, some species 
grown for fruit and others for screen or w^all cover. Some species formerly included 
in this genus have been reclassified and will be found under Ampelopsis, Par- 
thenocissus and C^issus. 

Culture of Grape Vine under Glass: A border should be prepared, 3 ft. 
deep and the length of the house, and to to 12 ft. wide, sloping slightly to the 
front. Surround tliis with brick or concrete so that the roots do not penetrate to 
unprepared soil. Provide drainage with a 9 in. layer of rubble and cover this 
with a layer of turves grass side downwards. Fill the border with a well-mixed 
compost of eight parts chopped turf, one part old mortar rubble, half a part 
wood ashes, quarter part charcoal broken to the size of peas. Add i lb. bonemeal 
lo each bushel of the mixture. Purchase vine in Nov. and stand pot in house; 
cut back so that top eye is level with bottom pane of glass. Plant as growth 
commences in Feb. to Nlarch, covering upper roots w'ith 2 in. of soil. Water in 
freely. Single r<Kls 5 to 6 ft. apart. If the prepared border is outside the house 
take rod througli a hole in brickwork near soil level and iUl space with straw or 
sacking. 

Pruning: Vines are thinned and stopped periodically during the spring and 
summer and the laterals pruned back to within two buds of the main rod in w inter. 

Starting Vines: Losverrods from training wires. Start between Jan. to March 
according lo dale when fruit required. Close ventilators and raise temp, by fire 
heat to 50® at night. Water the border and mulch with 3 in. rotted mapure. 
Syringe with tepid waier to maintain a moist atmosphere. Retie rods when 
growth starts. Thin berries each fortnight from time they form, using stick and 
scissors. 

Ventilation and Watering: Ventilate as freely as is consistent with mam* 
tenance of necessary temp. Keep moist atmosphere by s>'ringing until colouring 
commences then allow temp, to rise slightly. Water border thoroughly whenever 
it appears dry on surface. Feed with vine fertiliser in winter and spring. 

Pot Culture: 1 wo- year-old plants established in 10 or 12 in. pots best adapted 
for fruit in pots. No potting on required. Place in temp. 60®, Nov. to Feb. 
little water till buds break, then apply freely. Increase temp, to 65® after buds 
break, and to 75® when in flower; lower to 68® afterwards until stoning is com- 
pleted, when again raise to 70®. Allow above temp, to be increased 5® to 10 by 
sun heal. Syringe daily until vines flower. Thin berries. Apply liquid stimulant 
three times weekly after bciri^'S form and until they are ripe. Allow each vine to 

carry six to eight bunches — 8 to 10 1b. altogether. • u -1 

Culture of Hardy Ornamental Vinf^: Soil, good ordinary, enriched witn 
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P"eoIas, etc. 

Ou^OR Cultum: Position, against a sunny south wall. Plant, Nov. to 
MarcA m prepared border and treat as indoor plants though allowing rather freer 

“““ - 

‘ '>'« ' in sandv compost in temp. 65’ 

o »■’ ^^nch; cuttings of shoots. 6 in. long, in shady position 

K Ornamental vines by seeds in heat in spring; cuttings of 

shoots, 6 to 8 in. long, in pots of sandy soil in cold frame in Sept, or Oct • layering 
shoots in spring or summer. ^ i44>cring 

Fruiting Species Cultivated: V. Bourguinui, ‘Southern Summer Grape’ 
parent of some vineyard vars.; antrea^ ‘ Sweet Winter Grape fruit black^N* 
Amenca; Doa^tcrui, fr^.t black, with bloom, N. America; ‘ Labi 

^"^nrpfc'ZlT" B »i-h -rioualy coiourad 

:=r 

c^_ ^ 


• X 

”?S”?,ytgV£^'’atr“; p,.„«. F™in,nv 

PlSrS^!! ';oJ™n“pladng bulls'? i“S; sunny wdl^iraincd border, 

COW manure. F •ot?!rrn“diSJretefter3X,& ‘^^i" l«f"mould or decayed 

«ch pot in Nov. and civer whh mV"”*' l^ulbs, 3 in. deep; in 

until growth begins. Water r 

flowers fade, then graduallv rM«o v ^ from time bulbs begin to grow until 
M^ch 40-% 50" ‘ili Jan. Temp^ Sept, to 

yeUow, Ma^a ft.. S. 3 S- Africa; th^si/lora. 

CuLTupi*^ perennial herbs, 
well-rotted leaf-mould Position ’ ^vell drained, containing plenty of 

duriu, .be .u,..u?r well suppli^ wifi 

the winter. Plant, Oct. to April. species with hand-light during 
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Propagation: By seeds sown in a temp, of 55^ in March or April; cuttings io 
summer; division in spring. 

Hardy Species Cultiv'ateo: W . albo-marginala^ while or blue, summer, 3 to 
6 in., New Zealand, frequently wrongly named W. saxUola; gracilis, blue, 
summer, 9 in., Australia; luderacra (syn. Campanula htderacea)^ ‘ Creeping Hare^ 
bcU blue, summer, trailing, Britain; Maihewsii^ blue, July, 12 to 15 in.. New 
Zealand; saxicoloy white or pale blue, summer, 9 in., l asmania; vincaejlora^ light 
blue, summer, 1 ft., New Zealand. See also Edraianthus. 

Wake Robin, see Trillhm grandijlorum. 

Waldstcinia — Rosaceae. Hardy perennial herbs. First introduced early twentieth 
century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary rich. Position, on sunny rockeries. Plant, Oct. to 
April. Cut away flower stems in Sept. 

Propagation: Bv seeds sown iV in. deep in shallow boxes or well-drained pots 
of light soil in cold frame, April or July, or in sunny positions (similar depth and 
soil) outdoors, April or Aug.; division of plants, Oct. to April. 

Species Cultivated: Jr agar hides ^ * Barren Strawberry yellow, June, 6 in., 

N. America; sibtrka (syo. W. Irifolia)^ yellow, summer, 3 to 4 in., Europe. 

Wall Cress, see Arabis. 

Wallflower, see Cheiranthus; Alpine-, see Er>’simum; Siberian-, see Erysi^ 

mum Allionii* 

WaHichia — Palmae, Stove feather palms. First introduced early nineteenth 
century. 

Culture: Compost, nvo parts rich loam, one part leaf-mould, little sand. 
Position, well-drained pots in moist part of stove. Pot, Feb. Water copiously 
Feb. to Oct., moderately afterwards. Syringe daily in summer. Shade from sun. 
Temp., March to Oct. 75^ to 85®, Oct. to March 55® to 65®. 

Propagation: By suckers removed with roots attached, Feb. or March; seeds 
sown in temp. 80® in Feb. or March. 

Species Cultivated: IV. caryotoidesy 6 to 9 ft., Himalaya; densifioray 8 to 12 ft., 
Himalaya; distiehcy 10 to 15 ft., Himalaya. 

Walnut, see Juglans. 

Wandering Jew, see Saxifraga sanrun^sa and Z^brina pendul^ 

Waratah, see Ttlopea specxossxma. 

Warley Rose, see Aethionema warl^ense. 

Warscewiczella — Orchxdaceae. An epiphytic genus at one time included in 
Zygopctalum. Habit tufted, pseudo-bulbs absent, scapes one-flowered, freely 
produced, flowers attractive. 

Culture: Compost and all conditions as for Bolleas, Pescatorcas, etc. t^y 
known to come from comparatively cool localities should have a winter night 
temp, of 60®. With all, use small pans or well-drained pots and repot annually 
in spring. 

Propagation: By division of plants when repotting. 

Species Cultivated: A selection — W. oma^onxeay white, lip large, white, with 
forked purple lines, crest fan-shaped, variable, winter, spring, Amazon Basin, 
Peru; cafuUdCy white, lip margined violet, and with a central violet irregul^ 
blotch, variable, various, Brazil; discolor y ivory white, petab tinted purple, lip 
violet-purple, erect, toothed, variable, summer, Costa Rica;^ ftahclliformxSy 
fragrant, white, Up spreading, white, shaded violet, veins purple-violet, 

Brazil, W. Indies; marginaiCy creamy while, lip margined rose, or rose-purple, 
dbk striated violet-purple, summer, autumn, Colombia; Wendlandiiy whitish or 
ycllowbh, lip white, violet-blue in centre, summer, autumn, Costa Rica» var. 
discotoTy fragrant, yellowish-green, violet blotch on lip, larger, brighter. 
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Wasluiistoziia— Pa//RAr. Warm greenhouse palms. Leaves, roundish and 
fringed with nlaments. 

CuLTt^: Compost, equal parts peat, loam and silver sand. Position, pots in 
parual shade. Repot, Feb. Water moderately Oct. to April, freely aftcAvards 
Temp., Sept, to March 55® to ds”, March to Sept. 65“ to 75“. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in above compost in temp. 85® in spring 

Spe<^ Cultivated: W. filifira {syn. Brahea or Priuhardia fiUtmailosd), 20 to 
80 ft., California. ” 

Water Aru^ see CalUpalusiris; -Calthrops, see Trapa naUmsi -Carpet, 
see Chrysosplemum; -Chestnat. see Trapa; -Cowslip, see cJtfut balJlrijl 

■ **^^^*' -Hawthorn, see Aponogtion distachyum; 
-HyaiMth, see Euf^ui crassipu; -Lettuce, sec Piitia SlraliaUii -Uly, see 
N>Tnphaea and Victoria; -Locust, see CUdiUia aquatka-, -Meloru see 
C^uhus vxtlgans^ -M^od, s<» Myriophyllum; -Plantain, see Alisma Pl^ntago-, 

Brasilia Sekreberi-, -Snowflake, see 
Pi^phoxdts uiduum; -Soldser, see SUatioUs aloida; -Thyme, see Anacharis* 

.u.n™„-b,oo„u„g bulbo.. pla„». 

Outdoor C^tvre: Soil, deep, rich, liberally manured. Position sunnv 

or borders. Plant, March to May. Place cornJs 4 m 
deep and 6 in. ap^ m groups of three, sue or twelve; put a litde silver ^d 
^der each corm. Protect in winter with layer of manure. Apply liquid man“e 

1 ^ when 2 or 3 in. Wgh. Lift conns in 
Sept. &nd store in cool pldce till planting time. 

Pot Culture: Compost, two parts loam, one part weU-decaved manure ar«i 

P°® ^ frame, cool greenhouse or window. Pot Oct to 
March, placmg five corms i in. deep in a 6 in. pot. Place pots in cold frame tS 
flower spikes show, then remove to greenhouse^^or window^ w2t^? niod^t3v 

flLwrrin?! 2 ,H*^l'i*^“S: ^ manure when flower spikes show. Aft« 

withhold water till foliage dies, then keep quite dry till reootted 
Propagation: By seeds sown i in. deco in nAn« rtf • 


SLS Apra^ ’ “ “• ■‘“P “<* 6 “• “P"* “ >““»y bord,^- 

I to 4 ft,, S. Afiica; aiccma, scarlet, 

“ 4 «•': 

Wattle, see Acacia* 

Wax Plant, sec Hyfa emmose^ 

Way&rins Tree, see Viburnum LantMO. 

Weeping Myall, sec AcacU penduU. 

coSSr- “bX^to conserve moist mot 

Sf - "f s!|ceftd arclSi^bt^S 

Paie rose m cmv 

cn»t»n, fimnel-shaped. crowded on ^rt“br2.cJ3ei-/X6 t^lSf Ja^ 
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fiorxda (syn* ^sea), rose, broadly funnel-shaped May, 6 to 8 ft., Chma: horUnsis 
carmine, bell-shaped, summer 6 to 8 fi., Japan, var. nivea, white; japonica!^p^\t 
rose, summer, 4 fu, Japan; MiddaidorJfiojm, sulphur-yellow, s umm er a ft Tanan* 
proicox, earliest Howermg species, rose colour, to 6 ft., Korea. ^ ^ H > 

yi^inmAx^^tmonja 4 e<u. ^.SlighUy tender evergreen shrubs or trees with 
allracUve fern-like foliage. First introduced early nineteenth century. 

Culturb: Soil, light, rich. Positioo, sheltered walls in southern counties, in the 
open in mdd«t areas, or wdl-drained borders in unhealed greenhouse or con- 
servatory. Plant, ScpC to Oct. or April to May. Water indoor plants frcclv 
during growing season. ^ 

^ Propaoatk>h: By cuttings of half-ripened shoots in sandy soil under bcll-elass 
in gentle bottom heat during July and Aug. ® 

Sprcies Cultivated: W. ractmosa^ white or pink, June, 20 to 80 ft.. New Zealand- 
tnehosperma, creamy white. May to June, columnar habit, the hardier species’ 
Chile. {NoU\ Heights given arc for native countries, considerably less in Brium.) 

Weldenia— Slightly tender herbaceous perennials. 

Culture: Deep, well-drained loam, rather rich. Best grown in deep pots or 
pans m the alpine hovwe or cold frame. Withhold water and plunge pots in dry 
peat or sand during winter. Water freely when growth commences in April. 

Propagation: By seeds. (These will be found at the base of the long tJower 
tube, usually below ground level.) 

Species Cultivated: W. Candida^ white, May to July, 4 to 6 in., Mexico, 
Guatemala. 


Wellingtonia, see Sequoiadendron. 

Welsh Poppy^ see Meconopsis cambrica. 

WelwiCsefaia — Gnetc<t<u. A curious hothouse plant of mushroom-like habit of 
growth with leaves fringed with ribbon-like filaments. A difficult plant to grow. 
First introduced mid-nineteenth century. 

Culture: Equal parts brick rubble, loam and coarse sand. Avoid root 
disturbance at all times. Position, a well-drained bed in a hot, dry comer. 
Sweely any water required. Full exposure to sun essential. Temp., 55® in 
winter, 75® in summer. 

Propagation: By imported seeds which arc exceedingly difficult to obtain. 
Species Cultivated: W. mirabUis^ Trop. Africa. 

Westringia (Australian Rosemary) — LabiaUu^ Slightly tender evergreen flower- 
ing shrub. First introduced late eighteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, light, rich loam. Position, sheltered shrubberies in southern 
gardens or unheated greenhouses and conservatories. Plant, Sept, to Oct. or 
April to May. Water indoor plants freely during the summer months. 

Propagation: By cuttings of half-ripened wood in shaded frame, Aug. to Sept. 
SPECIP.S Cultivated: rosmarinijormis, white, spotted purple, July to Aug., 

3 to 5 ft., Australia. 

Whin, see Ulex. 

White Alder, see Clethra; -beam, see Sorbus Aria; -CedUtr, see ChoTnae* 
^paris thyoides; -Hellebore, see Veratrum album; -Lotus-of-the-Nile, see 
j^ympheua Lotxis; -Mustard, see Brassica alba* 

Whitlow Grass, see Draba aema. 


Whorl Flower, see Morina hngifolia. 

Whortleberry, see Vaecinium myrtillus* 

Widdriogtoitla (African Cypress) — Pinac^at (or Cupressauae). Tender evergrc« 
coniferous trees, suitable only for greenhouse cultivation in this country. Habit, 
eluant and graceful. First introduced mid-eighteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, two parts sandy loam and one part leaf-mould with a 
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liberal amount of silver sand. Position, pots in light, sunny greenhouse. Pot in 
March. Water freely March to Oct., moderately afterwards. Temp.. March to 
Oct. 55“ to 65“, Oct. to March 45“ to 55“. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in gentle heat in spring, transferring seedling 
singly to small pots as soon as large enough to handle. 

Species Cultivated: W. cupressoides, to 12 ft., S. Africa; juniptroidfs, to 60 h 
a. Africa; Whyiei, leaves glaucous and graceful, to 140 ft, Cent. Africa. 

yiipan^—Hjdrophyltaceae. Stove foliage plants with large, very wrinkled, mor. 
or less downy leaves. First introduced early nineicenlh century. 

CULTUR£: Soil, ordinary. Position, sunny sheltered beds outdoors May to 
O^., warm greenhouse remainder of year. Plant, May or June. Lift, Sept, or Oct 
Propagation: By seeds sown in light soil in temp. 65* to 75* in Feb.; cuttimrs 
inserted m sandy soil under bell-glass in temp. 75® in spring. Usually treated as 
an annual; seldom preserv'ed during the winter. 

Species CouTtVATEo: W. caracasana, 8 to 10 ft., Mexico, and var, imperuxiis. 
vigorous; 4 to 6 ft., silvery foliage, origin uncertain. 

Wild Coffee, see Psychotria; -Rice, see Zizania. 

Willow, see Salix; -Herb, sec EpUobium. 

Windflower, sec Anemone. 

Windmill Palm, see Tracfiycarpus Fortunei. 

Wine-Berry, sec Rubus phaenicolasius; -Palm, see CtuyeUt ureru. 

*** hyemalu-, -Cherry, see Pkvsalis Alkekengi and 

W Barbarea^x -Daffodil, sec sJnbergia 

^ see CawWierm -HeUotrope, sec PtlmiUs ftagrins- 

CaJamintha; -Sweet, see AeokaMhaa spectabUis and CkmoiLithm 

Vine, see MtuhUnbeckia <omplexa, 

*>Jghtly tender deciduous climbing flowering 

'Jeep Joam Is best. Position, full sun 
wer a ^ "Posure, pergolas, arbours, trellis or scrambling 

M bush or standard. Plant, March or April Prui^ 

ifthin I iS'' of " n"® . required for exiendinj^ branches to 

of base. Do not prune those growing naturally over tr^ 

*P™I or summer. 

violet-blue, spikes to 12 in. long, May to lune, 
b^ntt (<xrT% u/ vars. albOy white nowered, roj/a, pale rose, marr^ 

aT'’ flowers to 4 ft. long, RusseUiana, flowers dark blue and 

doubl. V.O c. flower,; cream, smell. July, sle„d« grow^ 

see Hamamelis. 

Wolfberry, see Symphoriearpos oceidenuUis, 

Wolfsbane, see Aeontium lycoetonum. 

Wood Anemone, see Anemone nemorosa. 

Woodbine, see Lonicera Perielymeman. 

Woodruff, see Aspcrula. 

-"I hardy deeiduou, and even,ree„ fen». 
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Culture op Greenhouse Species: Compost, equaJ parts peat and loam with 
httJe silver sand and charcoal. Position, well-drained pots or beds in shady ercen- 
house. Pot or plant, Feb. or March. Water freely March to Oct., moderately 
alierwards. Syrinpng not required. Shade from sun. Temp.. Sept, to March 
45 March to Sept. 50® to 60^. 

CuLTORE OF H^dv Species: Compost, equal parts peat and loam. Position, 
shady borders or batiks. Plant, April. Water copiously in dry weather. All the 
hardy species arc suitable for greenhouse culture. 

Propagation: By spores sown on surface of fine peat in well-drained pans 
placed in temp, of 75® at any time; division of plants, March or April. 

Grb^house Species Cultivated: W. obtusa, 1 ft., N. America; polystichioides, 
6 to 9 in., Japan. 

Hardy Species Cultivated: W. alpha, 6 in., N. Temp. Zone; glabella. 6 in., 
N. America; ilvensis, 4 in., Arctic and N. Temp. Zone (Br.); scopulina, 8 in., 
N. America. 

Wood Sorrel, see Oxalis. 

Woodwardla (Chain Fem) — Polypodiauae^ Creenhouse evergreen ferns. First 
introduced mid-eighteenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts loam and leaf-mould or peat. Position, in 
well-drained pots, or on rockeries in cool greenhouse or fernery. Water freely in 
summer, moderately other times. Syringe daily in summer. W, radicans and 
W, radicans cristate suitable for suspending in baskets. Greenhouse species will also 
grow outdoors in sheltered positions, and with the protection of litter in winter. 

Propagation : By spores sown on surface of fine peat in well -drained pans placed 
in temp, of 75® any time; division of plants, March or April; by bulbils removed 
from fronds and placed in small pots in temp, of 65® to 70® until roots form. 

Species Cultivated: W. ereolata, 1 to li ft., U.S.A.; Harlandixy li ft., Hong 
Kong; Japoniccy to 2 A., China and Japan; radicansy 3 to 8 fL, N« Temp. 
Zone, var. orientalis (syn. W. arientalis). 

Wonga-wonga Vine, see Pandorea pandorana. 

Wormwood, see Artemisia AbsinthUm. 

Woundwort, see Staebys and Antkyllis Vulneraria. 

Yful£eni^~Scrophulariaceae. Hardy low herbaceous perennial herbs. First intro- 
duced early nineteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, light, rich, sandy loam. Position, partially shady rockeries* 
Plant, March or April. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in light, sandy soil in shallow boxes in cold frame 
in March or April, transplanting seedlings when large enough to handle on to 
rockery; division of plants in March or April. 

Species Cultivated: iV, Amhersliana, light blue, June to July, 9 to 12 in., 
Himalaya; Baldacciiy blue, summer, 9 in., Balkans; carintkiaca, blue, July, 1 A«, 
Carinthia* 

Xanthlsma — Compositaeo Hardy annual. First introduced mid-nineteenth 

century. 

Culture: Sow seeds in gentle heat in spring, harden off seedlings in May, and 
plant out in June, a foot apart, in bold groups in sunny borders. 

Species Cultivated: X. Uxormm (syn. Centauridium Dnmmondii), yellow, 
summer, 2 to 4 ft., Texas. 

Xaiitlioceras — Sapindaceae, Hardy deciduous flowering ti’ce. First introduced 
mid-ninetcenth century. , 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, sheltered sunny borders or shrubbenes in 
milder districts, against walls in southern counties. Plant, Oct. to Feb. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in light soil outdoors in autumn or spring, or ^ 
root cuttings insert^ in pans of sandy soil in cool greenhouse in Feb. or Marco. 
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SpEcrEs Citltivatbd: X* sorbifalixan^ white, stained carmine, attractive, Mayt 
lo to 20 ft., N. China. 

XanthorhlzA— Hardy deciduous flowering shrub. First intro* 
duced mid-eighteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, moist loam. Position, thin woodlands or partially shady 
shrubberies. Plant, Nov. to Feb. 

Propagation: By division in Feb. 

Species Cultivated: X. simpUdssma (syn. X, abixfoVxds^ * Yellow Root \ purple. 
March to April, i to 2 ft., Eastern U.S.A. 

Xanthosoma — Araceae. Stove perennial herbs with thick arrow-shaped leaves, 
grown in the tropics for the edible roots. First introduced early eighteenth century. 

Citlture: Compost, equal parts turfy loam, peat, leaf-mould and silver sand. 
Position, well-drained pots in shade. Pot moderately firmly in pots just lat^c 
enough to take tubers in Feb. or March; transfer to larger pots in April or May. 
Water moderately Feb. to April and Sept, to Nov., freely April to Sept., keep 
quite dry Nov. to Feb. Temp., Feb. to Sept. 70® to 8o% Sept, to Nov. 6s^ to 7s^ 
Nov. to Feb. 55*^ to 65®. o /d > 

Propagation: By dividing the tubers in Feb. or March. 

Speci^ Culttvatod: X. atrovirens^ leaves dark green above, greyish beneath, 
Venezuela; lAtuUnxi (syn. Phylloiaenxxan LAnd£nii)y bright green leaves with white 
I^di* midnbs, Colombia; vtolacexmiy leaves green with purplish veins, W. 


Xer^tliemtm (Immortelle) — ComposxUu. Hardy annuads. Flowers, single and 
double; suitable for winter decoration. First introduced mid*sixteenth century. 

Cultore: Sou, ordinary. Position, sunny beds or borders. Sow seeds in light 
soil m l^rch m temp. 50® to 55®, planting out in June, or in open ground end of 
April. Ga^er flowers for winter decoration directly they arc fully expanded. 

bPEt^ Cultivate : AT, annuumy purple, etc., summer, 2 ft., S. Europe, and 
v^ d^'bl^ double, &ad perligulosum (syn. X. superbissimum). 


C^tum: SoU, moist, sandy peat. Position, boggy places near the margins of 
ponds or lakes or ^mp spots m the wild garden. PlLit, March or April.^ 

soii “» April where required to 

grow or by division of roots m March or April. ^ 

Species Cultivated: X. asphodeloida, white, May, 3 to 5 ft., N. America. 

^ epiphytic genus, scapes erect from base of the 
which carry one or two hard-textured 
numerous but not large, and dull in colour. 

weU^SS^ ^^r°rK but include a litUe loam fibre. Pots 

ycUow°Up^JEd^«!i *fl »o twenty-five, greenish- 
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Yam, see Dioscorea. 

Yarrow, see Achillea. 

Yellow Asphodel, see Asphodeline luUa\ -Centaury, see Blackstonia: -Flax. 

-Root, see Xanthorhiza simplicissima\ -Star Flower see 
Slnnbergia luUa; -Star of Bethlehem, sec Gagea sihatica; -Water Flae! see 

/ru Psei 4 d(uortu-, -Water Lily, see Nuphar; -wood, see Cladrastis-, -wort, 
sec Blackstonia. ’ 

rba Mansa, sec Arumopsis calif ornkn. 

4 cw, see Taxus. 


Youth«ancl»old-age» see Zinnia tUgans, 

Yucca Liliace^ (or Agavaceae). Greenhouse and hardy evergreen shnibs or 

small trees with rosettes of sword*$haped leaves. First introduced late sixteenth 
century. 

CuL-iTJRE OP Hardy Species: Soil, ordinary light, well drained. Position, 
sunny banks, mounds, rockeries, raised borders, or as single specimens on lawns. 
FJant, (Jet. or April. Protect in severe weather with mau in coldest districts. 

Culture of Greenhouse Species: Compost, two parts sandy loam, one part 
leaf-mould, and little sand. Position, light greenhouse Sept, to June; sunny 
position outdoors, pots plunged to rims in soil, June to Sept; or may be grown 
entirely in greenhouse. Pot, March. Water freely April to Sept., very little 
afterwards. Repotting only necessary when root^bound. Temp., Sept, to March 
40® to 50^, March to Sept. 55® to 65®. 

Propagation: By offsets or suckers in March or April; cuttings of roots inserted 
in sand in temp. 55^ in spring. 

Greenhouse Species Cultivated: r. aloi/olia, * Spanish Bayonet \ creamy 
white, summer, 15 to 25 ft., Southern U.S.A. and W. Indies, and vars. draconis, 
leaves drooping, quadruolor^ leaves reddish, tricolor y leaves variegated with white, 
green, and yellow, and varugatCy leaves striped with white; l>accata, creamy white, 
summer, to 3 ft., Colorado and Texas. 

Hardy Species Cultivated: T. flomcntosa, * Adam’s Needle creamy, July to 
Aug., 3 to 6 ft., Southern U.S.A., and var. variegate , leaves variegated yellow or 
white; flaccidoy creamy, July to Aug., 3 to 4 ft., South-eastern U.S.A., and vars. 
integra, smaller leaves, and orchioides, unbranched inflorescence; glaxua (syn. F. 
angustifolia)y creamy, July, Southern U.S.A.; gloriosay ‘ Spanish Dagger \ 
creamy, July, 6 to 9 ft., not very free flowering, Southern U.S.A,, and var. 
nobiliSy with greyish leaves and flowers tinged red on outside: rccurvifolia, leaves 
recurving, creamy, summer, to 6 ft., hardy and of easy culture, Soutliern U.Sj\. 


Yulan, sec Magnolia denudata. 


Zaluzianskya — Scrophulariactoi. Half-hardy annuals. First introduced mid- 
cighleenth century. 

Culture: Soil, rich, sandy loam. Position, warm, sunny borders or rockeries. 

Propagation: By seeds sown on surface of fine light soil and lightly covered 
with silver sand and placed in temp. 53^ in March, transplanting seedlings out- 
doors in June; or sow seeds iV in. deep outdoors in May where plants are required 
to flower. Water freely in dry weather. Mulch with layer of peat in June. 

Specif-s Cultivated: capensis (syn. Nycterinxa capemis^y white and purple, 

spring and summer, fragrant, 1 ft., S. Africa; stlaginoidts (syn. J^ycUnnui set- 
agitioidcs)y white and lilac, summer, 8 to 12 in., S. Africa. 

Zamia — Cycadaceae. Stove or greenhouse evergreen palm-like plants with pin- 
nate leaves. First introduced laic seventeenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts loam and peat, little silver sand. Position, 
well-drained pots in shady part of stove. Pot, Feb. or March. Water copiously 
March to Oct. Syringe daily April to Sept. Moist atmosphere essential. Shade 
from sun. Temp., March to Oct. 70^ to 75^, Oct. to March to 6o^ 
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Propagation: By seeds sown in light soil in temp. 75^ to 85% spring; by oflsets 
removed and placed in small pots under bell-glass Id propagator in spring; by 
division, Feb. or March. 

Specibs Cultivated: fwfuraua^ ^Jannaica Sago Tree’, 3 ft., W. Indies; 

btUgrifolia^ 3 fc, W. Indies; LuuUnii^ 8 ft, Ecuador; Wailisiu Colombia. 

Zantedeschia (Arum or CaJla Lily) — Aractat. Greenhouse rhizomatous perec* 
nials. First Introduced early eighteenth century* 

Culture op 2 . aetkiopica (Arum Ldly): Compost, equal parts loam, cow 
manure, and coam silver sand. Position, greenhouse or dsvelling^room Oct. to 
May; outdoors remainder year. Repot annually in Aug. or Sept. Water 
moderately Sept, to March, freely March to May. Apply stimulants once a week 
during flowering period. Plant 15 in. apart in ordinary rich soil in sunny position 
outdoors in May, lift and repot in Aug. or Sept., singly in 5 or 6 in. pots. Supply 
freely with water in dry weather when outdoors. Suiublc stimulants; i oz. of 
Peruvian guano; t teaspoonful of Clay’s fertiliser; or i oz. nitrate of soda or 
sulphate of ammonia to 1 gall, of water. Temp., Sept, to March 40^ to 
March to May 50® to 60®. ^ DO » 

Culture op Other Species: Compost, same as for Z- cethiopka. Position, 
menhouse OcU to June; cold frame remainder of year. Repot annually in Feb. 
Water moderately Feb. to April and Aug. to Oct., freely April to Aug., keep nearly 
dry OcL to Feb. Apply stimulants during flowering period. Temp., Oct. Co 
March 55® to 65^ March to Oct, 65^ to 75^ 

I^opaoation: By seecb stnvn i in. deep in loam, leaf*mould and sand in temp. 

75 ^ tn spring; divbion of plants when planting outdoors or repotting; 
suckers removed at potting time. 

Species Cultivated: Z* oethiopicc (syn. Richardid ofrioinct)^ white, winter and 
mnng, 3 to 4 ft., S. Africa; albo-macuiaUiy yellow or milk-white, summer, 2 ft,, 
leaves spotted white, S. Africa; EllioUiona, yellow, Aug., 3 ft., S. Africa; 
milonoletua, vcllow and purple, summer, 18 in., S. Africa: RihsnamxL rosy purple, 
summer, % ft., Natal. ^ ^ ^ 

Zanth orhlza, see Xanthorhiza. 


Zanthoxylnm — RuUiettu. Hardy deciduous prickly shrubs or trees with aromatic 
young brancha, flowers insignificant. Firet introduced mid-cighteenth century. 

CULTinu: Sou, deep, loamy. Position, open shrubberies, or as specimens on 
lawns. Plant, Nov. to Feb. 

^ Propagation: By seeds sown in cool greenhouse in Feb.; by cuttings of half- 
ni^ncd sho^ m July under bell-glass; by root cuttings in cool greenhouse in Feb. 
Species , -S'* yellowish, spring, to 12 ft., Himalaya; 

Pn^y^h , yeUowish-grccn, spring, 10 to 25 ft., Eastern U-SA.; 
Toothache Tree , Hercules’ Club to 30 ft. or more, trunk and 
Ranches pncldy, seeds black and shining. Southern N. America; pipnitunu 
gr^n, 10 to 20 ft, Chma Md Japan; smulcns (syn. Z- Bungef), handsome lustrous 
foliage, 6 to 8 ft, N. and Cent. China; sUnophyllum^ climbing 6 to 8 ft., W. China* 

^usc^erU— Onjgfflrw. Half-hardy shrubby perennial. First introduced 
early nineteenth century. 

April! wcU-drained rockery or old waU. 

lighUy covered with fine 

sod, Mar^ transplant seedlings outdoors end of May or beginning of June; 
cuttmgs <rf >^ung side shoots inserted in pots of sandy soil under bell-gl^ or hand- 

“ j-P.*-.’ P”>»«cting cuttings in greenhouse until 
louowing ^nJ, then planting out; division of old plants in April. 
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CuLTttRE: Soil, ordinary. Sow seeds J in deep and i in. apart in rich 

soil m wcU-dratncd pots or boxes in temp. 55% March and April ; transfer secdlinn 
when 2 in. high singly into 2 in. pots, then into 4! in. pots. Place in cold frame 
to harden in May and plant outdoors in June. May also be grown in pots in 
compost of equal parts good loamy soil and leaf-mould and a little sand. Water 
freely. 

Species Cultt\'ATEd: MaySy ‘ Maize % * Indian Cora 3 to 12 ft., habiut 

uncertain, and vars. evtriay^ Pop Com \ grociUimay dwarf, narrow-leaved, Jj/wnwa, 
striped yellow, while, or japonka quadri^olar^ striped, japonua variegata, varie- 

gated, and rugosa (syn. var. socchcrata)^ ‘ Sweet Corn 

Zebra Grass, sec Miscanthus sinensis var. zfbrinus; -Plant, see Calathea zebrxna. 

Zebrina — Commelinaceae. Greenhouse herbaceous trailing perennial with orna- 
mental, ovaUoblong leaves, dark green, striped white above, purplish beneath. 
Stems creeping. First introduced mid-ninclccnth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts loam, leaf-mould and sand. Position, in pots 
or baskets suspended from roof, or in beds under stage or on rockeries. Pot or 
plant, Jan. to April. Water freely March to Oct., moderately afterwards. Shade 
from strong sunshine. Temp., 40"^ to 50^ Oct. to April, 55* to 65® April to OcU 
May be grown in windows as a pot or basket plant. Protect from frost in winter. 

Propagation: By cuttings of young shoots inserted in light soil under bell- 
glass in above temp., March to Oct. 

Species Cultivated: pendula (syn. Tradescantia zibrina), * Wandering Jew 

foliage striped white above, purple beneath, Mexico, and var. quadricolor, foli^e 
striped with red and white. 

Zelkova — Ulm<ue<u. Hardy deciduous trees. 

Culture: Soil, deep, moist loam. Position, side of water-courses and in 
similar damp places. Plant, Oct. to Feb. 

Propagation: By seeds sown outdoors in autumn or spring; grafting in March, 

Species Cultivated: Z^ carpinifoHa (syn. Z* crenata)^ to 80 ft., Caucasus; 
Serrate (syn. acuminata)^ to 100 ft., Japan. 

Zenobia — Eruaceae. Hardy deciduous or half-hardy evei^een flowering shrub 
with attractive Lily of the Valley-like flowers. First introduced early nineteenth 
century. 

Culture: Soil, peat or sandy loam, lime-free. Position, moist sheltered borders. 
Plant, Sept., Oct., March or April. Prune to prevent seed formation by cutting 
away, in early Aug., portions of shoots which have flowered. 

Propagation: By cuttings of half-ripe shoots inserted in sandy soil under bell- 
glass in gentle bottom heat during July. 

Species Cultivated: Z* pulveruUnta (sym. Z‘ speciosaj Andromeda pulveTuUnta)^ 
white, waxy, June to July, fragrant, greyish-white foliage, 4 to 6 ft., N. Carolina to 
Florida, and var. nuda, leaves green, flowers smaller. 

Zephyrantfaes (Zephyr Lily; Flower of the West Wind) — Amaryllidoeeae. Hardy 
and half-hardy bulbous flowering plants. First introduced early seventeenth 
century. 

Culture of Hardy Species: Soil, light, sandy loam. Position, well-drained 
sunny beds, borders or rockeries. Plant, Aug. to Nov., placing bulbs 3 to 4 in. 
deep and 4 in. apart. Protect in winter by a layer of cinder ashes. Lift and 
replant only when bulbs show signs of deterioration. 

Culture of HALP-FiARDY Species: Compost, two parts loam, one part peat, 
leaf-mould and silver sand. Position, well-drained pots in cold frame or green- 
house. Pot, Aug. to Nov., placing one bulb 2 in. deep in a 5 or 6 in. pot. Water 
very litde till growth begins, then freely. Withhold water when flowers fade and 
keep soil quite dry till potting time. 

Propagation; By offsets, planted and treated as advised for large bulbs, Aug. 
to Nov. 

Half-Hardy Species Cultivated: Z ^ AtamascOf * Atamasco Lily % white, 
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tinged purplCi May, i ft., N. America; grmdiflora (syn. ^mrinata), pink, 5ummer, 
6 tc iQ in., C«t. America and W. Indies. 

Hardy Species Cultivatu>; cmdida, \riitte, Scpc., 6 to 12 in., La Plata. 

Zingiber (Ginger) — Zia£ibfraceae. Stove perennial. Roots furnish the ginger of 
commerce. First intr^uced early seventeenth century. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts loam, peat and sand. Position, pots in shady, 
moist part of stove. Pot, Feb. Water copiously March to Oct., keep nearly dry 
Oct. to March. Temp., March to Oct. 75^ to 85% Oct. to March 55* to 65^. 
Stems die down in autumn. 

Propagation: By division of the rhizomes in Feb. 

Spect&i Cultivated: officincU, yellowlsh^reen and purple, July, to 3 ft., 

Trop. Asia. 

Zinnia (Youth-and*oId«age)— HalAhardy annuals. First Introduced 
mid -eighteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, deep, loamy, liberally enriched with decayed manure. Position, 
sunny beds or borders. Sow seeds -A in, deep in light soil in temp. 55® early in 
April. Transplant seedlings when third leaf forms s in. apart in shallow boxes 
filled with loamy soil. Place box near the glass in temp. 55^ until seedlings are 
established, then remove to a cooler house, and if possible plant out 4 in. apart in 
good rich soil in cold frame early in May. Shade fri>m sun, keep znoist, and 
gradually expose to air, end of month. Plant out 8 to 12 in. apart, second week m 
June. Sow also outdoors, middle of May. Prepare bed of rich soD in sunny 
position, sow three or four seeds at intervals of 12 in,, and thin seedlings to one at 
each place when third leaf fonns. Mulch all zinnias with decayed manure after 
planting. Water Mberally in dry weather. Apply stimulants when the plants 
commence to flower. On dry soils take out sou to depth of 12 in., put 3 in. of 
decayed manure in, then replace sod. 

Species Cultivated: Z* eUgatu, various colours, summer, 2 to 3 ft., Mexico; 
Haageana, orangc^carlet, summer, i ft., Trop. America; lifuaru, golden yellow, 
summer, 9 to 12 in., Mexico; pauaflora, yellow or purple, summer, t ft., Mexico; 
UmtyUfra (syn. multifior<x), scarlet, summer, 2 ft., Mexico. 

Zizania (Canadian Wild Rice)— Hardy aquatic grass. First intro* 
duced late nineteenth century. 

Culture: Soil, ordinary. Position, margins of shallow ponds or lakes. Plant. 
April or May. 

Propagation: By seeds sown in heat in spring, growing seedlings on under 
glass until May, then hardening off in cold frame. 

Species Cultivated: Z- aquatka, ‘ Water Rice \ ‘ Water Oats *, green and 
brown, summer, 6 to 10 ft., N. America. 


(JHj'ihc)— RAnmnntfeer. Slightly tender deciduous small tree. Cul- 
tivated m Medit. regicm for the production of jujube fruits. First introduced mid- 
seventeenth century. 

Culture: Scril, good loamy. Position, sheltered and sunny. Plant, Nov. to 
reb. 

Propagation: By seeds stratified and sovm the following sprine; cuttinas of 
die roots in cool greenhouse in Feb. 0 •©» o 

Ctn^TiVATED: Z- Jujuba (syn. Z- satkm), yellowish, finnts dark red, to 
30 ft., branches spmy, S.E. Europe to China. 


Z^deuM— Hardy herbaceous plants with or without bulbs. First 
introduced nud-eightecnth century. 

Soi^ peat, leaf-mould and sand. Position, partially shady, moist 
l>ed. Plant, autumn. Lift and replant trieimially. 

division of offsets in autumn; seeds sown in sandy soil in a 

cold frame m spring. 

Smcies Cui.tivatw>; Z‘ tmgustifelius, white and purple, June, i8 in., N. 
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3 * N- America; glaberrimus, 

hite, July, 2 to 3 ft., N. America; MiUalltt, white, June, i8 in., N. America. 

Zygocactus (Leaf-flowering Cactus)— SuccuJerH greenhouse plants 
I-im introduc^, under the generic name Epiphyllum, early nmetoenth century 

culture: Compost, equal parts turfy loam, peat and leaf-mould, with silver 
sand and broken brick added. Position, light, warm greenhouse Sept, to lune* 
sunny place outdoors or cold frame June to Sept. Water moderately Sept to 
April, hitle more freely otiicr times. Temp., Nov. to March 50* to 60® March 
to June 55® to 65*, Sept, to Nov. 40“ to 45". 

Propagation: By cuttings inserted singly in 3 in. pots filled with sandy soil and 
bnck dust m March or April; grafting on Pereskia acuUata or P. BUo in temp 
05 *0 75 >n spring. 

Species Cultivated: Z- truncatus, ' Crab Cactus ’, ‘ Christmas Cactus rosy 
red, Brazil. ’ ' 


X Zygocolax — Orchidoftae. Bigeneric hybrid between Zygopctalum and Colax, 
intermediate bet\%ecn the two in habit and Horal characters. 

Zygopetalum — Orchidareaf. An epiphytic genus which has been much confused 
through the inclusion of allied genera. True Zygopetalums have decided pseudo^ 
bul^ carrying two to three leaves. The scapes, often tall with several Howers, are 
produced from the base of the pseudo-bulb, often with the young growths. 
Flowers fairly large, attractive, lip has a transverse crest. Some species are 
terrestrial in suitable environments. lo a few the habit is scandent and the 
pseudo-bulbs arc carried at intervab. 

Culture: Compost, two parts loam fibre, two parts peat or osmunda fibre, one 
part sphagnum moss with finely broken crocks and a few decayed leaves. Well- 
drain^ pots for the majority; species with creeping ttems should be placed in 
shallow baskets on rafts or tree fern stem, very liede, if any, loam included in the 
compost for them. 1 he Odontoglossum House is suitable for many during 
summer but the winter temp, should be 55* to 60®, as a dry atmosphere is inimK al. 
Water liberally in summer, infrequenUy in winter, but guided by the state of the 
plant and pipe heat. 

Propagation: By division of the plants in spring, if large enough. 

Species CuLxrvATED: Burkti^ three to eight, green, lined dark brown, 

lip white, crest ribbed purple-violet, winter, British Guiana; eOiUsU, blue-violet, 
yellow on lip, summer, without pseudo-bulb, Colombia; inimnedium, four to ten 
yellowbh-green, Bushed or blotched red-brown, lip spreading, whitbh with 
radiating lines and spots of violet-purple, very fine, autumn, Brazil; M<ukayi, 
five to seven, fragrant, yellowish-green, blotch^ chestnut or purplbh-brown. Up 
whitbh with radiating lines of purple-violet, crest two-lobed, autumn to winter, 
Brazil; maxitlare, five to eight, green blotched and barred chocolate-brown. Up 
violet-blue, crest darker, creeping, summer, various, Brazil, var. CautuH^ larger 
Up often spotted blue, crest purple* 
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Abies nobilis, up to 250 fl., Washington to California. See p. I. 

Aechxnea marmorata, leaves marked brou'n, violet-blue flowers, greenhouse or 
room plant, Brazil. For culture see p. 1 1. 

Agapetes — Ericaaa^. Warm greenhouse evergreen flowering shrubs. 

Culturb: Compost, equal parts acid loam, peat and sand. Posidon, warm 
moist greenhouse with light shade in summer. Temp., Sept, to March 55® to 6o% 
March to Sept. 60® to 70®. 

Propagation : By cuttings of Arm shoots in sandy soil in a propagating case with 
temp, of 65® to 70®. 

Species Cui-ttvated: A. macrantha^ fl. white, yellow and red, December, Nepal; 
serpens (syn. PenUipUrygium serpens) y fls. red wicli deeper markings, W. China. 

Aloe plicatilis, ^eyish leaves, red flowers, greenhouse or room plant. Cape 
Province. For culture sec p. 20. 

Alfiine vena, see Armaria verruSy p. 39. 

Anemopaegma — Bignoniaceae. Warm greenhouse climber. 

Culture: Compost, fibrous loam, decayed manure and sand. Plant in borders 
or large tubs with stems trained up greenhouse roof. Thin out the growths in 
summer and each spring cut back side growths. Temp., March to Oct. 60® to 75®, 
Oct. to March 55® to 60®. 

Propagation: By seed sown in pots of sandy soil in temp. 60® to 75®; cuttings 
of young shoots taken in late spring in sandy soil in a heated propagating case. 
Species Cultivated: A. chambalayniiy yellow, Sepu, Brazil. 

Apricot) see Pnmus, pp. 399 to 402. 

Arabia albida (syn. A^ eaucasiea)^ white, Jan. to May, 6 to 9 in., S.E. Europe; 
fiore^pUnoy double white or ting^ pink; lariegatOy leaves variegated yellov. 
For culture see p. 36. 

Bertbolleda — Le^thxdaceae^ Tropical trees producing Brazil and Para nuts but 
of no ornamental value. 

Species Cultivated: B. exctlsa, B. nobilisy S. America. 

Blae«Eyed Grass* see Si^rinchium angustijoliumy p. 457. 

Ghionodoza gigantea* violet-blue flowers, Asia Minor; there are abo white and 
pink forms. For culture sec p. 107. 

Cinnamon Vine* see Dxoscorea bataiasy p. 165. 

Gissos sicyoides, C. striata y popular grecn-foliaged room or greenhouse plants. 
For culture see p. 114, 

Grassula perfoliata; white or red flowers, Cape Province; popular greenhouse 
or room plant* For culture see p. 133. 

Cryptantbus imdolatus* small, ornamental leaves, Brazil; popular room or 
greenhouse plant. For culture see p. 136. 

Cyclamen neapolitanom* hardy, rose, July to Nov., Medit. Region; var. 
albumy white-fld.; roseum^ rose-fld. For culture sec p. 142. 
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Cj^erus dtffusus, i to 2 ft., Tropics: popular grceniiousc or room plant. For 
culture sec p. 145. ' * 

Daphne odora, evcr^ccn, to 6 ft., reddish purple, fragrant fls., Jan. to March. 
L-nina, Japan; nol iully hardy, hot culture see p. 150. 

Doxantba capreolata, (syn. Bignonia capreolata, AnisosiUhus caprcolafus) ; see 
p. 3 ^* 


Endymion nonscrlptus, ‘Bluebell’; E. hispanicus, latest botanical names for 
ociila nofiscTipla and 6', hisp<xnica\ see p. 447. 

Fatshedera— Evergreen, hardy shrub, popular as room plant A 
bi-goncnc hybrid between latsia and hedcra. 

C:t LTURfc: Out of doors, well drained soil, shady position. Indoors, pot in a 
mix lure of equal parts loam peat or sand; water freely in summer, sparinely in 
winter. 

PKorACATiON*: Ckittings root readily in sandy soil in spring and summer. 
SPECits Cultivated: P\ lizeiy dark green leaves, France; tlierc is a variegated 
form. 


Ficus beniaminQy F. hettrophyUa^ popular green -foliagcd room or greenhouse 
plants. For culture see p. 195. 

Four o’clock Plant, also known as Mark'd of Peru, sec MirahUis jalapCy p. 313. 

Gentiana macaulayi, deep blue, 2^ in., Sept, to Oct,, garden origin (C. arrcTX x 
O', iino-ornaia) sec p. 206. 

Gherkin, see Cucumis, p. 137. 

Ghost Tree, see Davidia intolucrclQy p. 153. 

Handkerchief Tree, see Daiidia involucratay p. 153. 

Hclianthus multiflorus, see Meliartihus decapcUiltiSy p. 224. 

Helleborus corsicus, yellowish green, March to April, 1 J ft., Corsica, Sardinia, 
For culture see p. 227, 

Himalayan Blackberry, see Rubus proceruSy p. 429. 

Ixora fulgens, orange red, 3 to 4 ft., Java. For culture see p. 252. 
Leptosiphon, see Gilia, p. 209. 

Litchi (Lychce, Lccchcc) — Saphidaccoi, Tender, evergreen tree grown in warm 
regions for edible fruits. 

Culture: Small plants can be grown in rooms or a frost-proof greenhouse for 
ornament. Compost, equal parts loam, peat and sand. 

Propagation: By seed sown in spring or summer in a warm greenhouse. 
SPEciiis Cultivated: £. chxnensi^y 30 to 40 ft., China. 

Lysichitum (Skunk Cabbage) — Araceae. Hardy perennial waterside plants. 

Culture : U'et, marshy soil. Position, edges of streams or pools. Plant in early 
spring. 

Propagation: By division in spring. L. amttxcanum by seed. 

Species Cultivated: £. americanumy yellow spathes, April i to 2J ft., N. 
America; cavxischaiunse , spathes white, May, Japan. 

Madonjoa Lily, see LUixan candiduuiy pp. 275 to 276. 

Mangifera (Mango) — Anacardiaceae, Stove evergreen trees. Grown in the tropics 
for edible fruits. ^ 

Culture : Compost equal parts loam, peat and sand. Temp. Sept, to March 55 
to bo'^, March to Seph 60^ to 75®. 
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Propagation: By seeds or cuttings in a heated propagating case. 

Species Culta^ated: A/, indica, 6 o ft.> E. Indies, Malaya* 

Mango> see Manglfcra, p. 526. 

Metaseqooia — Pinaceae. Hardy deciduous conifer* 

Culttjre: Soil, ordinary. Plant Oct. to Feb. 

Propagation: By seed or cuttings taken in laic summer in a propagating case 
with a temp, of 65® to 70®. 

Species Cultivated: A/. glyptostroboidtSy 115 ft., China. 

Mimulus glutiiio6US (syn. Diplacus glutinosus) y fls. orange, crimson, to 5 ft., 
California. For culture see p. 313. 

Mmd«Your»Own*Basixiess» see Htlxitu solierolliy p. 227. 

Monarch of the East, see Sauromatum, p. 440. 

Myrobalan Plum, see Prunus ctrasiferay p. 402. 

Neanthe — Palmcceae, Greenhouse or room palm. 

Culture: Compost, peat, sand and loam in equal parts. Pot March. Water 
moderately Sept, to March, freely afterwards- Feed occasionally in summer. 
Temp. Sept, to March 50® to 60®, March to Sept. 60® to 70®. 

Propagation : By seeds sown in spring or summer in a heated greenhouse. 
Species Cultivated: Pf. tltgans (syn. Chamacdoua tUgansy C. puUhelUiy CoUinia 
€Ugcns) 4 ft., Mexico. 


Nepeta hederacea, sec CUchoma htderaceay p. 210. 

Nidularzum rutilans, vermilion-red fls., spotted lcav«, Brazil. For culture sec 
p. 328. 

Pentapterygium, see Agapetes, p. 525. 

Peperof^ capera^ leaves smaU, white flowers, Brazil; gUbelUiy leaves green, 
trailing, Cent. America; bedaatfoVxay leaves marked silver, Brazil; magnoliaefelia 
leaves pale green and cream, W. Indies; micropyhllay leaves small, trailing, Mexico: 

rounded leaves with sih'cr markings, Brazil; scandens, leavG marked 
white, Peru. For culture see p. 363. 

Philodendron blp innarifi dum, leaves green, indented, Brazil; ervbtscens, leaves 
, beneath, Colombia; fenzliiy leaves green, threc-lobed, Mexico; 

t^hiimity leaves green, perforated; orffcardiunty leaves green, heart-shaped, C. 
^cnca; pwnajjfidumy leaves green, indented, S. America; scondmsy leaves green, 
heart-shaped, C. America; setlounxy leaves green, indented, Brazil; wtndlandxL 
leaves green, glossy, C. America. For culture sec p. 371. 

Phuopsis stylosa, see CtueianeUc stylosay p. 136. 


Piles cadierei, ornamental leaves, silver markings, Vietnam. For culture see 
P* 37 o» 

Pm^ edgeworthii (syn. P. ivinUn), pale mauve, April, W. Himalaya: albCy 
white floivcra. For culture sec p. 396. / > > 

Primus — Rosauae. 

Culture OF Plums: Can be groivn as ran-trained trees on walls and as standards 
or hall-standar^ in the open. Rootstocks, common plum (partially dwarfinel 
Mmmon mussel (partially dwarfing), Brompton (vigorous) Myrobalan B (vigor- 

; o« ft *0 *8 ft- apart; standards and half-standards 

15 to 20 ft. apart Good, well-drained sod needed and trees are best grown in 

^ i si^lphate of ammonia Sd 4 o“ 

sulphate of potash per sq. yd. Apply superphosphate of Umc at 2 oz. per sq. yd. 

® ^ around trees each spring %vith farmyard manure. 

wPed framework of branches fa 

toriS^to^ it “ possible. None should be done in the winter 

owing to the nsk of mfecuon from the sdver leaf fungus disease. Prune only in 
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spring or bcfurc iUc ciui of the sumint r wlicii wounds heal quickly. Cut out dead 
and discasc<l wood and thin ovcrcrouded growths. 'I he pruning of established 
fan- trained trees is done in the sumnicr. \*oung shoots growing towards or away 
hoin the wall should be rubbed out. \ew shoots can be allow<*d to extend the 
liaincwork of the tree an<l to fill bare spaces but other new side growths should 
have their lips pinched out wlicn they have made about'G leaves. I'hcse should be 
shortened by about half their length alter picking the fruit. Plums arc prone to 
siickcring and these should be torn from their point of origin and not cut off — 
this will encourage more suckers to appear. 

Culture of Cherrifs: Fan-trained trees can be grown on walls (the acid 
Morcllo cherry docs well on a North facing wall) or as standard trees in the open. 
Rootstocks, the Mailing selection F12/1 can be used for all cherries. Plant fan- 
trained trees 18-24 apart. Standard trees need to be spaced 30 to 40 ft. apart 
and are not suitable for small gardens. Good deep soil that is well drained is 
required; trees will not succeed in hca\'^*, wet ground. Feed sweet cherries with 
^ oz, sulphate of potash each spring and give a mulch of rooted manure or compost. 
Nitrogenous manures, such as sulphate of ammonia, will stimulate growth too 
much, and should only be given if growth is weak. Superphosphate of lime can be 
applied every 2 or 3 years at oz. per sq. yd. Feed acid cherries similarly to 
plums. Prune standard sweet cherries as for standard plums. Sweet cherries, 
trained as fans, are spur pruned in a similar manner to fan-trained plums. Acid 
cherries, trained as fan trees, are pruned similarly to peaches (p. 400), Standard 
acid cherries can be pruned in the spring by thinning out some of the older growths 
to encourage plenty of young shoots. It should be borne in mind that acid cherries 
fruit on growths made in the previous season, whereas sweet cherries produce fruit 
on young and old wood. Over vigorous trees growing against walls can be root- 
pruned in winter. 

Pteris biaurita argyraea, ‘ Silver Fern ’ (syn. P. quadriaurUn white- 

lined fronds, 3 ft.. Central India; P.fr. tricolor ^ fronds red with silver lines. For 
culture see p. 404. 

Pussy Willow, see Salix discolor^ p. 434. 

Puya — Bromcliaceae, W arm and cool greenhouse perennials. 

Ct'LTURE: Compost, equal parts fibrous loam, peat and coarse sand. Pot, 
March, good drainage essential. NIost species require a minimum winter tem- 
perature of 55® but P. al/fes(ris is almost hardy and will succeed in a frost-proof 
greenhouse. 

1'Ropacation: by seed or suckers removed from established plants. 

Species Cui.Tiv.\Ti:n: P. alpcstrh. metallic blue fls. 2 to 3 ft., Chile; P. ehiUnsis^ 
greenish-yellow fls., July, 2 to 3 ft., Chile. 

Redcurrant, see ribcs, p. 420. 

Rboicissus — I'itac^ar. Evergreen climber for warm greenhouse or room. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts loam peat and sand. Pot in spring and feed 
occasionally in summer with liquid fertiliser. Train shoots to supports. Temp., 
Oct. to April 45"^ to 55"^, April to Oct. 55^ to 65^. . , • 

Propagation: Cuttings in spring in a heated propagating case or by layering. 
Species Cultivated: R, rhomboidea (syn, Cissus rhomboidca)^ small glossy green 
leaves, Natal. 

Rhus cotinus, see Cotxnus coggygriay p. 131. 

Rock Rose, see Cistus, p. 1 14. 

ScheflBera (Umbrella Tree) — Aratiaccac. Evergreen tree or plant for warm green- 
house or room. 

(.A lture: Compost equal parts learn, peat and coarse sand. Pot m spring, 
feed in summer with liquid fertiliser. Light shade needed from strong sunshine. 
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Temp. OcL to April 55® to 65^, April to Oct. 60^ to 70®. 

Propagation: Stem cuttings in propagating case. temp. 65® to 70®. 

Species Cultivated: aciinophylla^ large omamenial leaves, Australia* 

Schinus (Cliriscmas Berry 'rrce)—Aruicardiac^/ie, Evergreen, greenhouse tree. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts loam, peat and coarse sand. Temp. Oct. to 
April 45® to 55®, April to Oct* 60® to 70®. 

Propagation: By seeds. 

Species Cultivated: Urebinthifolius^ As. white, berries red, 20 ft., S. America. 

Setcreasea— Perennials with ornamental leaves for warm green* 
house or room. 

Culture: Compost, equal parts fibrous loam, peat and sand. Pot in spring and 
grow in warm, light position. Temp. Oct. to April 55^ to 60®, April to Oct. 60® to 

70^. 

Propagation: By cuttings of shoots in a warm propagating case. 

Species Cultivated: S. striata^ olive-green leaves \Niih white stripes; purpurea^ 
‘ Purple Heart rosy-purple leaves, Mexico. 

Spatliiphyllum wallisii, popular room plant wiUi ornamental leaves and flowers. 
For culture see p. 465# 

Skunk Cabbage, see Lysichitum, p. 526. 

Syngonium (Gocselbot) ArQc«u^ Greenhouse or room evergreen climbers. 

Culture : Compost, equal parts loam, peai and coarse sand. Moist atmosphere 
needed in summer. Temp. Oct. to March 55® to 60®, March to Oct. 60^ to 75®. 
Propagation: By cuttings of shoots in heated propagating case. 

Species Cultivated: S. podophyllum^ CL America; vtUozienmny Brazil. 

Tacsonia, see Passiflora, p. 356. 

Tiger Lily, see LUium tigrinum^ p. 277. 

bloesfeldiana, green and purple leaves, warm greenhouse or room 
plant, Argentine. For culture sec p. 491. 

Tree Fern, see Dicksonia, p. 161. 

Venidio^^ctotis. A name applied to some hybrids between AuMh grendis and 
A. spewsa in which chance crossing with I'enidium fasiuosmn is also believed 10 have 
played a part. The flowers resemble those ofarcioiis, are in many shades of wine, 
CTunson, rose and orange and, as they are almost completely sterile, must be 
increased by cuttings. These arc uken at any time in summer and rooted in a 
trarne or cool greenhouse in which the plants should also be overwintered. Plant 
out in May in a sunny, open situation and wcll-dtaincd 
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FOREWORD 


‘ I CAN never remember ihe names of plants. Sliow me a picture and I 
will tell you whether it is the one I mean.’ How often I have heard 
that request or something like it. The demand for a picture book of 
garden Howers is very widespread and very real, and it is for these 
reasons I have prepared the present volume. 

Though it contains over i too individual portraits, it cannot pos- 
sibly show all the ornamental plants that may be found in gardens, 
for a modest estimate puts these at more than twenty times that 
number, without allowing for the vast numbers of varieties of 
popular plants, such as roses, dahlias and chrysanthemums. What I 
have tried to do, therefore, is to give as representative a selection as 
possible so that, even though the particular species for which search 
is being made cannot be found, another similar plant of the same 
genus will assist the reader in making an identification. 

Though Plant Portraits is primarily intended as a companion 
volume to Sander’s Encyclopaedia of Gardening, in which all these 
plants and many more are described, and which gives detailed par- 
ticulars of their cultivation, nevertheless it can be used as a reference 
book by itself if so desired. Beneath each picture sufficient informa- 
tion is given to enable the reader to know the colour and height of 
the plant, its time of flowering and the class to which it belongs (i.e. 
annual, hardy herbaceous perennial, shrub, etc.), and in many 
instances this will be all that he requires. 

The pictures have been arranged alphabetically according to 
their botanical names, as these are the only names which have uni- 
versal validity. Popular names, though often charming, are seldom 
sufficiently precise to permit accurate designation, and they have an 
exasperating habit of varying from one place to another. 

Unfortunately botanical names are also subject to occasional 
change, though this is not made capriciously, but according to cer- 
tain well-defined rules, and always as a result of an increase in 
knowledge about the plant in question. Nevertheless, because of such 
changes, diflcrcnccs will be found between one reference work and 
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PLANT PORTRAITS 

another. In this instance I have followed the nomenclature adopted 
in Sander s Encyclopaedia of Gardening, whiclt was itself the latest and 
most reliable nomenclature I could ascertain when that book was 
revised and republished in 1952. 

For the benefit of readers who know the popular but not the 
botanical name of a particular plant I have included a compre- 
hensive index of popular names with the appropriate cross-references. 
In this index I have also included some outdated botanical names 
which are still commonly used in nursery caialosues and are often 
the only reference to the plant which the gardener possesses. I hope 
that this system of arrangement will make the book easv to use by 
both the beginner and the expert. 

I am greatly indebted to Mr. \V. M. Campbell, Ctirator of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, for the great trouble which he and 
his assistants have taken in providing material for photography 
without which this book could not have been completed in its 
present comprehensive form. Some photographs have also been 
taken in the Wisley gardens of the Royal Horticultural Society to 
whom I am also indebted. 

Mr. \V. T. Steam of the Natural History Department, British 
Museum, has very kindly looked through the prools and made 
numerous helpful suggestions which have been of the greatest 
assistance. 

It is my sincere hope that Plant Portraits will help many gardeners 
to acquire a greater krtowledge of plants and will increase their 
pleasure in gardening. 
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Abies georgei. Hardy conifer. 40-70 ft. Abies grandis. Hardy conifer. 200-300 ft. 



ABU 



Abutilon hybrid um savi(^ii. Half^hardjy peren^ Abu li Ion incuapotaniirum. Oretnhoust shrub y 

u i a /, coin urcdfoU agt . 4-5 ft. yelh u • ttnd Kfarir l {lo u er\, » um mfr . ^-8 ft . 



Acacia ar.nata (/.angaror, Thorn). Greenhon^e Acacia decurrcm (.\hmosa). Greenhouse shrub, 
shrub, yellow flowers, spring, to H. yellow flowers, early spring. 6-50 /t. 



3 PI. A XT PORTRAITS ACA 



Ac^ena microphvlla. Hardy creeping permnialy crimson iurri, sumpifr. 



Acalypha hLspida {Rid Hoi Cal Tail). Green- 
house foliage plant, red spikes, summer. 6-ioJt. 


AcauUioJiinon giumaceuin {Pruk/y Thrift). 
Hardy perennial, pink dowers, July. 6-^ m. 


ACA 
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A<<t crj^curn Hardy trre, dark'^fMouud 

bark f>(ehng ro uKdl orange underneath, .fo ft. 


Xiaiithu^ spituxii^. }iiird\ perennial., purple 
Houers. July, s 4 ft. 




Adiillra cla^fruiac {YarTOii). Hardy perennial, 
white flowers, summer. 6 in. 


Ac^r palmaturn {Japanese Slaple\. Hardy ire^ 

f . . > If V n 10-70 ft. 
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Achilloa filipcndula ()'arTOw). Hardy perennial, Achiiiicncs hybrida. (Ireenhouse permuial, sairUl 
^■ellotv /lowers, June to September, /lowers, summer, i/l. 



Acidamhera bicoror mundac. //a/^Aaf<^ 6 urt, Aciphylla squarrosa (Baimel Plant). Hardy 
whiUcTunson-blolched flowers, Jufy. 3ft. perennial whileftowers, summer. 4-6 ft. ^ 





A CO 
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Acdnidia chinensis. climber, uhtU fiowtts^ Ada auraniiaca. Epiphytic orchid ^ orange Jhicers^ 
June. 15-20 ft. January. / fi. 



Adcnandra uniflora. (jreerdiOUie shrub, white and pink Jiower,, June, ti ft. 
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Adiantvjm tcnenim faricycnsc {MaiderJiaxr 
Ftrn). 


AdianUim pcdaium [Hardy Maidenhair Fern) 
Hardy fern, 




Acchmea fulgcns. Stove evergreen plant. scarUt and purple flowers, June, i ft. 




Arridcs lauT<*n(*<‘ac vatjdoriaiKiiii. lif’if’hyttc Acsculus indie a. Htudy irtty whtfn rdtoxv and 
<}T< hul. irform-uhitr. ti f>fu d m li c f n la /hu er 5 , rtd- blotch cd Jlou utu and July, too ft. 

autumn. t-4Jt. 



A'-^mjIus panitiora {Duarf Buckeye',, fltud 
shtuh. uhtte flouers. June, to ft. 


Aelhioncina ^randiHorum. Hardy Oerertntaly rose 
pxnkJioweTSy ^May. i/(. 
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Agapamhus oncntalis {A/ritan Lily). Hardy Agavf americana {American Aloe). Half-hardy 
ptrn-iiKil. bluejtowen, summer, j/i. plant. grtenish-yeHowfiowers. Up to 40ft. 



Agcraium houstonianum. Half-hardy armual, blue flowers, s-umnur. 1 k-sfl 


B 
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12 
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Akrbia trifoliata, Hardy dmher^ purpU /lowtrsy Albizzia Julibrissin [Pink Siris), Half •hardy tui ^ 
pale lioUt fruits. 30-^ ft. pink flowers^ spring. 30 ft^ 




ALL 




Alonsoa warscewiczn. Half-hardy perennial, Alsophila cxcelsa (Norfolk Island Tree Fern) 

scarUtJlowers,swnmeT.ti-aft. Creenhousetreefen.So-Soft. (innature). 





. T t 







Amclanchier canadensis (Snouy Mapilus). Hardy 
shrub, white flowers, April, soft. 


Anacyclus dcprcwus. Hardy rock plant, white and 
crimson flowers, spring and summer. Prostrate, 
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18 





nerv'is. Hardy per rental, uhite 


Xikuijs cocosus (Piruapple)- Sloie plant, ed\hle Auaphalis 
fruit 'j ti tinners, ltd 








^cluisa azurca (Alkamt)^ Hardy pmnnicl^ blue Anchusa capensis. Hardy annual^ blue JtowerSy 
(lowers, July. 3-g ft. sumnur and autumn. /-/ i ft. 



Andromeda polifoUa (Marsh Rosemofy). Hardy shrub, fiink /lowers, June, r ft. 



Androsacc lariuKUiosa. Hardy perennial rock plant, rOit-p\nk flowers, July. 6 in. 









Anemone pulsatilla {Pasqut Flower). Hardy perennial, purple /lowers, April, i Jl. 





*jrn srsc|m|)r<liil<' Stoi f epiftliyfu orchid ^ while flown late outu/nn. 


Arjctnoriopsis niarrophvlla. Hardy perennial, Angelica «irrhaa^clica (//o/> GViOjO* Hardy per 
lilac purple Jiouers, June and July. 2-jft. enniat, greenish floweri, July. 





2^ IM. AN I l*()K 1 RAl l S ANT 



Atiynloa ( jilUiiiii [Cradir Tfrrrs/rtdl Arnmna r<*Mcu)ata (CtislarJ ApftU). ^Stou ^/trub^ 

or^hidj ifi/ou , trtffnon marked Jhitrry, ^pnnf*. iS in, velioic and bfoivn Jlcutn, suffinier, edibie fruit. 



AhUrhriaria dioica. fiartiy pfrennial^ ptnk fiowers^ 


Anihcinis uiiccoria [Ootdtri Margu^nu). Hiwdy 
perennial, yellow floweri, July and August, s ft. 
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Amhrrirum liliaco i.SV. IWrmrd Lily . Hardy Aiuhiiriiiiii andrf'anum (Flamingo Planl). 
f'fTtnnidl, uhilejloufry. July and August. /-/} ft. Stott fxunnuil. scarlet and yellow flowers, summer. 


Amirrhii.utn nia us (Snapdragon). Half-hardy Aponoscton diMaclivus (Water Hawthorn) 
perennial, tarwusly coloured flowers, summer. 1-4/1. Hardy floating aquatic. whtU flowers, summer. 
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ARA 



Aporocaciu^ riaqrlliformh. Grttnhomt (uduSs ud Aquilci^ia ‘ Long-spurred hybrids Hard} pv<n^ 
07 pink flouser^^ iummtt, mal, variously <olouTedJlowfTSy iummit. 



Arabis albida II ore pleno. Hardy fxrrnnial^ whiu doubU flowers, summer. 6 in. 
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ARl 



Argcmonf mexicana (Mexican Pobby). Haidv 
annual, yellowflowers, June. aft. 


Pipe). Hnniy 

clmber, vellounsh-bTown flouery. M„y ana June. 


0 
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Arineru junipcnfolia. Hardy rock plant, rosf-rtdjiouer^^ 




Arlemisia ludoviciana. Hardy perennial, yellow 
JloiveTi, summer. 3 Jl. 


Amm maculatum {Cuckoo Pint). Hardy perennial, 

ytllowish-green,pUTpU-spottedJiouiets.6in. 





Avpajrtuli' [>iuirij»su.s \A^f*ara£m hffn). Crffn 
hoii^e Joltage fflant. 4^10 fl. 


A'^(Uf)iav svriaca {Mi^ku(td\. Hardy pnenmal, 
puifile Jlou July, j-5 //. 
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A>pcnila nrinujUK. J/ordy nnuual^ bliu jUntttij •^umuifr. O^it/ m. 



ASP 
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Asplenium nidus {Bird's Mtst Fern). Stove fern. 3-6 ft. 


Aspidistra clatiur. Evergreen room plant, i-s ft. 
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AST 



iiwcWu^ (llithan Siartiori). Hardy ptrtnnial, Aster vimnaneiisis. Hardy Pfrtnnial lilac-bluc 
purrUllou(r^,,li.f;u^l. s/l. Jhuen, June and July, g-i: in. 
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alnprrunM(Jr< .Milk Hardy 

if lion llouffi. Juf if. -j *5 ft. 


\viill)r iapiiiiica. Hardy pfrenniaf u.h\U flouer^ 
M'li 2f(. 
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Baptisia australis False huin' . Hardy IVaufiTtia spa^. e t rr^reer tei 

• j *i >, ✓•r. ^7 fi. 





Bccouia 'Flaming Torch*. Tubtrous^rooUd gtetn* 
house fimnntal, scarUt flowers^ titnier. 


Begonia ‘Hercules*. Tubttous^footed gt(enh0\ut 
pertnntal, bnght red flowers^ summer, s /I, 



‘Gloi„ d. Lorra.nc-. 
greenAouse perrnnial^ fiink flowers, n inter. / J/), 



Brilis pcrcnnis (iore-pk’no (Double 
Hardy perennial y white to red flower Sy summer. 6 iw. 


Briliurn Ix llidiodrs (False Duly). Hardy peren 
utaly white flower 3 
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BER 



Berberis hakeoides. Hardy rhrub.yHlowJioivtrs, ,prxug. tajt. 
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Billbrrgia nutaas. sStou or houAf filonls toye bracts^ }f/lou-uh^green ,bluf-fdgfdJiou frs. ri/t. 



A ''"™ Blcch„u„ gibbu™ (,y„. Lo„,„ia gibba var 

plat>Pt€ra).5tow/mi.5//. 
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Bomarca rnuliiilora. Tender diinbimi Itcrennial^ 
red and yellow flouen^ dimmer. Oft. 


Hoi Ionia asicroidcs ^ hahe (Jumomitc • 
fjerennial, w/nte flowers. July . 4-5 
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Dorago officinalis (Borage). Hard} annuoi, blue flowers, summer. /> 
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Bouvardia hybrida ‘ Prrsidrnt Garfirld’. Hrachycomc ibcridifoUa (Swan Run Daig/). 

house evergreen shruby uhtU flowers, autumn, sft. Half-hardy annual ^ blue flowers, summer. rfL 



Ibassia verrucosa. Epiphytic orchid, greenish Brassotaillcya jjiidlcyana. Epiphytic ore hid ^ 
floiieT\, spring and sumrner. bluish-whxU JhwcT s , autumn. 
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Hardy lr«. ^P^puS^July.7A’^' 





Bnickenthalia spiculifolia {Spike Heath). Duar/ shrub y pink Jtouers, summrr. 6 in. 
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BUL 


Buddicia globosa (Orang, Dali Tm). Hardy 
* 5 / • shrubs orange flowers, sutnmtr, t^ft. 


^"TTfr" 7 ™“'" 

^ ^^•4y^ulb,pu,[,Uftou.ers,March.0in. 
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Buxus scrnpcrvircQS {Box), Hat dy evergreen shrub 
70 fi. 


Bolcjrtius unibrllatus i r loitering Rush). Hardy 
aquaitc perennial, pink flowers, iwnmir. 4’^ft. 
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CAL 



Calanthe hybrid. Gteenhousi dtciduous orchid, Calathea vandeniicckti 
whiU andytUowJhwm. wxnUr. coloured Itaies. a-2\ft. 


Stui-e Joliage plant. 
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Calendula ofTicinalis {Pot Marigold) ^ Hordy Calla palustris {Bog Arum). Hardy aquatic^ ivhiu 
annuitl, orange yellow flowers, sumffier. r ft. fiowfts, red berries, summer. 6 in. 
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C.alluna vulgaris {hng^ luathfr). Hardy shrub, (>al<H liorUis vcnusius {Mariposa Liiy). Half- 
purple or white /lower Sf late summer. 2ft. hardy corm^ white and maroon flower s^ July. /}//. 



Callha palusiris {Marsh Marigold), Hardy perennial, yellow flowers, April. / ft 


i. 
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CAM 
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CAM 



medium (Ca^iury Bdl). Hardy Campanula persicifolia. Hardy bmrmial blueor 
bunnuit, blui.pink or whxttfiowns, summer. 3 ft. white fiowers, June. 3 ft. ^ ^ ^ 






CAM PLANT PORTRAITS 36 



Campanula saxifrac^a. Hard^ rock plant y dtep blue flowasy July. 6 in. 



Campanula zoyiii. Hardy rock plants pale blue flowers, swnmtt. ^3 in. 
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CAP 



juwtTs,juTu.4 jojt. Grtenhouseannual.redoTytUowfruit. 
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Caragana arborescens. Hard 
Jlouers, May. ik/I. 


CardifHTrinuin eiganteum [Gurni Lily). Hardy Carlina acanthifolia. Hardy rock ptcmt, irhiU 
tu'.b, lihiu /louen, summer, t-isft. flouers,juJu.4-6in. 
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Carpcniena cahfurtuca. /^rrf> shrub, u hiU Carvopccris clandonemis (DIw Spirara) Hardv 
flou-m, spnng. b/t. noU,.blufMns, Augus,-sJur,J. 
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Caialpa bignonioides {Indian Bfan), Fruits hang 
vig on u inter shoots {see below) . 25 -jo ft. 


Clastarica sativa {Spanish Chestnut), Hard;y 
deaduoxis tree, nxy/i. 


nonioidcs (Indian Bean). Hardy tree ^ yellow and purple^spotted white flowers^ July 

^5-30 A- 
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CEA 



Caiananchc caerulfa {Blut Cupidone). Hardy prr^ 
enntal, biuefiowtrs, July and August, s/t. 


Cattleya hybrid 'Princess Royal'. Epiphytic 
orchid, whiu and purpUfiowrrs, summer. 



Ccanothus hybrid ‘Gloirc de Versailles’. Hardy 
shrub, blueJbwcTSyJulyStpumbeT.^Sft. ^ 


Ccanothus rigidus grandifolius. 
shrub, vwUtftowers, April. S~ia ft. 


Half^^hardy 



Ccdronclla triiilivlla {Balm oj CtUad). Half’ Ccdrus ailantica «Iauca [Mount Allas Ctdat). 
hardy shrub, purple jhwers, July. Hardy (omfer, bluish foliage. 80-100 ft. 



Cclasirus orbiculaiiis. Hardy dmber, greenuh- 
yctlou flou ers. red and golden fruUs. Jojt. 


Cclo'.ia plumosa. Greenhouse annual, redoi yellow 
flowers, summer, sft. 





Co Is [a erotica (Cretan Mullein). Half*hardy per- Coiitauroa baby Ion lea. Hardy pereumal^ yellotv 
enmat, yellow ftoivers, summa. ft. flowers, July. yy fi. 
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OnUaunmn porirnsr. Uiittly annual, hn(iht tu\t (a*tur<inthijN ruber aUnjs 1 1 aUf\an\. Hardy pn 
jlou ,'n, surnntfr, ^ r/e funtal, uhiU flouns, June to Septmhtf. i\fl. 


( :r |,[^al,iria .il[>iri.t ^ Giant Siahtoui). Hardy perm- 
mal. yflloic /lon ei v, sJl’ 


Ocphaloiaxus liarriniitoiiia drupacca [hum 
Tew). Hardy evergreen conijer. 
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Or^iruin aurantiacurn. (freenhousfc/imbefy orange 
yeihu /io:i /rs. AffnI to June. 5/^ 


C'orci" silKiua^truru (Judas Tre<i. Hardy tree 
ro\e^fiurf,Ie /louer^, Af'rd. it-jj/t. 


ihruby Chaeriurncio spccio^a. 

flouersy Mojch to June, toft 


Charrjuinelcs japonica .lipin.i. /iaraj 
brxck^redfiowaSf springy ^elloit Jr uxh. 'jft. 
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CHA 



Chamacrops huimlis i,fan taim). pdm. jo-joJl 



PLANT PORTRAITS 


Chclonc lyonii {Tu,tU-head). Hardy p^tmxal, Chiastopl.ylU.m oppositifolium. Hardy sue 
purpUfiowers, . \ugust. 2-3 f‘- <uter,l,yeHow flowers, summer, b lu. 
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CHI 



OhitJiodaiithm praecox. Hardy sliiHb,yttloifand 
red flowers. December. h-gft. 


Cliiunanthus virginicu:> Snou i'touer). 

Hardy shrub, whiteflowers, June. io- 2 o ft. 



Chionodoxa sardensis. Hardy bulb, blue flowers, March. 6 in. 


CHL 


PLANT PORTRAITS 



Chrvsj.r.lhrii.iitn Mnrlrv rriutiiph’ ^Uret hj- Chrvsanthrnuim TinkCurrv' (ln(wved). Perm 
hbuwn Perennial, blu^hflowerr.yoiember. f/l- nxai. pink tiouffi. .Sotember. JSjt. 
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CHR 



Chr>samhemum ‘Mason’s Bronze’ (Single). Chr>santl»cmum ‘Roulinda’ (.■inemone-eenlred). 
ferennial, bronze flowers, A'oLember. 3-3/1. Perennial, orange flowers, Aovember. 3-3/1. 





hite flowers, October. 3-4/1. 








Chrvsiuiiln imini carinaturn. / lard} annual y vari 
ouilj' coloured Jlouersy summn. 2 ft. 


(IhrNwandirnunn maximum (Shasta j 
Hardy peunmaly while jtowfrSy summer. t~2fl 
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Cimici«uga racemosa (W.-r.o/). 

pnfwnal.ytUowfiowns, sunmur. q ,n. uh>U Jiouers, Aufusls/t. ' 
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Cirrhopetalum medusae. Epiphytic orchid 
creamy whiu fioxcetiy auiumn. 


Si 


f 

v5 ; 


Cissus discolor. 6/otr nagrem dxmbny mottUd 

Uavts^coralsUrm. 




CIS 
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Clarkia clcgans. Hardy annual, pir\k to 
flowers, summer. 1-4/1. 


Cladrasiis sinensis. Hor/iy tfte, u 
flushed floti 



PLANT PORTRAITS 









CLE 
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Clrnuitis lexcnsis. Hardy cltmbet, icarUt Jlouets. 
fummer. ao-jojt. 


Ciematis ungutica. Hardy clmbtr,jt\iowfiow<ri. 

taU summer. loft. 
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CLE 



uerodendruiti tnchotomum Fargesii. Hardy 
shrub, whiuflowns, Stpumber. lo-is ft. 


Clc^ra alnifolia {Swtti Pepper Bush). H 
shrub, whiU flowers, August. 6^ ft. 







CLI 
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C.Iianllius pumtrus {Parrot's Bill). HalJ-hardy C^livia niiniaia {Cajjrr Lily). (itrenJioust f/eirnmal 
climber, icarUt flowers, summer. 6 ft. yellow to red flowers, March to June. 





Cobaea fvcan(U‘ns <2n<i Snnrrr^ 
citmber^fmrpU or u htU floivns, uonmf 


Caucus bcncdiclus ^Blessed • his 
annuai.ytllow fioiL trSy sumT^ier. i\-2}t 
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COE 



Codonopsb cleraatidea. Hardy perennial, blue 
flowers, summer, i /l. 


Coelogync crisiaia. Sine epiphytic orchid, white 
andyeluwflowers. spring. 









CO I 
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C^)i\ ln( rvtna-|<)bi I ears . Unlf-Uttuiy (aiKliicuni aimjninalc { Autumn Crocus) . tiardy 

anmml ^ra \ » , ^^rey {•early ^eeds 'i It. m. purhU tiou ers^ September, 8 tri. 


Ccilrm hlurnci. Greenhouit foliage plant, yellow Collctia armaia. Hardy shrub, whiU flowers, 
andpuTpU and green lariegated leaies. September, soft. 




PLANT POkPRAITS 


COL 



■ •' August. lOfl. 








COM 
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ConvoK’ulus iricolor. Hard^ annual ^ i 
coloured flower summer, i/t. 


C(»n\ allaria inajalis of (ht 

perennial y w/iiu flower Sy spring. 6 in 
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COR 



Cordyliiic australis. H-ilf-h.trdv irte. u/ult 
Jiouen. .urnmfT. 13-40/1. (t« nalint). 


^jrandifiora. Hardy pcratmal, golden- 
yeltoivjlowen, Augml. 2-3/1. 





rui Uallii. I lardy d\fub, (uamy uhtU Coroniila (’I aura. Slmhfly Undrr fAru6, )dlc\i 
ftouffs and white bracts, May.r^ fiowa\. May. to-t 2 ft. 



Corladen- argcmca {I'ampni Orasi). Hardy grois wUh d^coraliie ,Uur plunu^, Augiut and iepirmbrr. 
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COS 



Co^lu5 avellana (Hazel Ml). Hardy tree, yellow 

«Ukxns, February. 


Cosmos bipinnaius (AUxuan Aster). Half-hardy 
cnfwai, variously coloured flowers, A ugust. j fu 


■< 


* 





(^otiiius (oi'^vi'na [S/fiokt Ir«\. Hardy ditubs (ohured autumn foltagf, purplish frmt'^. t$/t. 



(>>MjjicasU*r hori^oiJtalis. Hardy Mmi^eier green Coioneasicr u 
shrub, scarlet fruiti. winUr, 2-8 ft. winter, 



C.ot\ Icdyf) icrctifolia. (ifrfn/iousf tifr^rfcn yue 
cuUnt yjf How /loiter i, }umn>er, ^~(Jtn. 


CrainiK cordiftilia [Flournnii .'^ealaU<. iianly 
[iffetimal, uhtulhu aiy jy/. 



oncmau. //,„./.• .... , 

redjnuts. t^Jt. 



Crataegus oxyacantha (thu. thorn). Hardy lue, whitffiowen^ May. /J 20 fu 



Crepis incana. Hardy rock plants pink flowers 


PLANT PORTRA[TS 


CRO 



Crocosmla cr„osn,acflora 










CRO 


PLANT PORTRAITS 


0.,wca 0...^ ,W, 

flowers, summer. 1 - 2 /I. ^ J • * 
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TLAM POKTRAirS 


CUP 



vv 




Cn'piorncfia japnnica clegafj^. 
bronc.<-r<(i foliage, autumn, so-yoft 


(.:ucurbita maxima r<ir. [Hubbard Squaih) . Half • 
hardy annual trailer, edible fruits {pumpkins). 


Cunninghamia lanccolaia. Hardy nergrten coni 
fer. 7O-IS0/I. 


Cuphca ignca (C,#flr Flower). Greenhouse plant 
searUt, black and whiu flower i, July, j ft. 




CUP 
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Cuprcssus inacrocarpa [^Monterey Cypreis). Hardy conifer. 6<>-gofl. 



r 




PLANT PORTRAITS 


CYC 









C.vnoglo5>sum amabilc. Hardy biennial, blue 
jlowfTi^june. i ft. 


CYM 
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Cvnorchis compacu. Tmtstrial orchid, 
flowers, early spring. 




PLANT PORTRAITS 


CYP 



Cyphomandra bctacea {Tut Tomato) . Green- 
house shrub, purple Jhwers, ediblefruits. 8-to ft. 


Cypripedium rtginac. Hardy permuial orchid 
whut and purpUftoiL ns. spring, 





CuenJiouse bulb, yellow Cyrtomium falcatum (Holly Fetn). Greenhouse 

ferriy dark green ghs^/ronds. 2-3 Jt. 


(.iyrianilni^ flanaganii 
flowen, iwnnuK 9 \n. 







(Bladda F<Tn). Hardy df<idu- Cydsus scoparius ancircanus. Hardy shrubs 
ous fern. 6 -S in, low and dark cfimsonjiowfrs, suptmer. 3-/0 ft. 



CyU:i\j$ktwcT\sis. Hardy prostrate shrub, aeamy-uhiuflouerss May, ift. 




Daboccia cantabrica [huh Ilealh). H<irdy shrub, purpUfinuers, July. i\fl. 



( Orchid-flowered). 


Dahlia ‘Giraffe 
perennial, buff, spoiled rosy-crunson 

autumn, jfl. 


1 Hybrids' {Bedding). Half-hardy 
ly coloured flowers, summer . 2 ft. 




Dahlia ‘Aciinia’ (Anemont-floitered). Half-hardy y^3i\\\\ivaT% {Ptony-flowered). Half-hardy pertnuial, 
pertnmal, hTighiyellou. JloweTi, autumn, jfl. t-ariously colourtdfiowrrs. autumn. 3-5 ft- 



Dahlia ‘Colonel William Ogg’ (Large Decora- 
twe). Half -hardy perennial, cream flowers, sifl. 


Dahlia ‘Blushes' (Small Decorathe). Half-hardy 
perennial, roie-pinkflowers, autumn. ^ft. 




Dahlia ‘David Johnson* ( 5 Aoa’). Dahlia ‘Willo's N'iolft* {Pompon). Half-hardj 
ennial^ salmon flowers, jt//. perennial, violet flower ji/l. 



Dahlia ‘Pink Flamingo’ (Cactus). Half-hardy 
perennial, rose-pink flowers. 4ft. 


Dahlia ‘Lens Delight’ (ColUfette). Half-hardy 
perennial, vermilion suffused orange, rose-tipped yellow 
"€oUar\ 3 ft. 





Danac raccmosa (AlexaiK/rian Laurel). Hardy Daphne blagayana. Hardy eiergrttn shrub, white 
shrub, srtemsh-whtlejiowers and ted berries, s-jjt. flowers, March and April. ^i2 in. 



Daphne mezereum {Mezereon). Hardy shrub. Darlingtonia californica. Hardy imectivorous 
purple or whiU flowers. February. 3/1. plant.yeUow and green flowers, Aprilfi ft. 




DAT 
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Datura suavcoicns. Half •hardy shrub y uh\u 
ftowiT^. August, ih/o/t. 


Dalisca caniiabina (False Hem) 
nial, greefinh^ii lnU/louers. iutnruer 






Dav^ilia itivolurraia (^hou Tftr . Huniy ttrf^ Inter ctutmy^u hiU Ma\\ 40-6^ ft 



Dccaistica fargcsii. Hardy ihrub, yrllowUh^grrrn Dclospcrma cchinaiuni. Gurtt/u)usr succuirnt 
JlowrrSy blur/ruils. 7-10 ft, yellow flowers, Au£ust. i ft. 





Delphinium datum ‘Mrs Hargreaves'. Hardy Ddphinium nudicaule. Hardy perrnmaly rrd 
prrenrwcl^ hlacjioiias. Junt. ^ ft. Jlourrs, summer, tkfi. 



Dendromecon rigidum (Tru 
hardy shrvb, yellow flouersy summer 


Dendrobium nobilc. Epiphytu orchid. uhtU 
toic and purple fiowers^ winter and spring. 


105 FI, A NT FOR 1 RAH S DEU 



Dfiitaria riitKaplnlla. llafd\ p<rfnuial, crtamy Dosfuiitainca spinoba. tlalf*hatd} fKtjiffOi ihrub. 
U'hUt Apnl (mi May. g~t 3 \n. uatUt andyflhw llouas. iuTHtntr. ti/l. 





Dcsmodium tiliifolium. Hardy shruhy lilac U> deep 
pink flowers, August to Octoba. ^ 4 jt, 



Dcut 2 ia long I folia. Hardy shrub, 
flowers, June, 4 - 6 ft. 


DIA 
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1 alfx'Ntri' ll'trdi mi A phint. piuK 1 )iatiiluis barbauis (.S;« tet II tllidm). Hardy per 

summfT. >, iri. enrtial. lanoudycohurtdjhutn. summer, i-sfl. 


Diai.ihus carvophvllus (Frrprlual Hourtms 
Carndifon). larioui colours, all year. 5 ft- 


iJiatitl.u^ carvuplivllus (Border Larnahor,, 
I 'ariouj colours, surruner. ajt. 
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DIA 






Dianthus plumarius fiorr pleno. {Carden Pwk). Diantlius supcrbus {Fringed Pink). Hardy peren^ 
Hardy perennial, larious colours, summer, i ft. nial, rose-coloured fiouers, summer. ^t8 in. 



.crt.tr^ spe. .ab.k. [Dludmg Ua,dy f.aenmal, ros^ and uhiUjiouffs. larly swnmff. sfl. 




Dicksonia antarciica (Tasmontan Trte Fm). Dicuiiirms albus rubtrr (Burning [Bush, Hardy 
Half-hardy trufrrn. j6-^2o/ 1. perennial, purpU Jlouers^ May. 3ft, 



Dicffenbachia picia. Ornamental-Uaved sfoie perennial, with green andyellow leaves, .fjt 






Dirrani.i pulclirrrirnum {Wandfloiirr). Hardy Digitalis purpuroa iFox^toie). Hardy bunnial^ 
p(Km\aU (0 ifim^on flower Sy StpUmbtr. 2-4 Jt. lariouAy loiouredflowtrsy July to 3-5 J^' 



I )ifnojplKKlu‘( a auraraiaca. HalJ-hardy annual, 
oriinge~yflloii'floueriy iurnrner . in. 



Dionaea rnuscipula {Venus's Fly pop). Grjen 
house perennial, whiuflowersy July and August, t m. 
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Dioscorea disrolor. Harm grft^nhoiL\f. Tuberous Diospvros kaki {Chinese Persimmon). Half-hardy 
climbing f>crenniaL ornamental Uaies. 12 ft. tree. yellow edible fruits, soft. 



Disa uniflora. Terrestrial orchid, crmson flowers, 
summer. 2-3 ft. 


Dizygotheca veitchii Khaht Ai.ilui). (Swiilioitse 
shrub, narrow, serrated leaflets. 



DOD 
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Dcidccaltiron im adia .h’lfrunn Cou.'^lifi . Hardy l)otnbf\a taycuxii. (ireenlwine ntrgreen trte, 
f'frentiial. T<ddt>h. uliiU nr lilac Jlvtien. \prtng. I jt. pint, Jloufn. Augu't. 10-15/1. 
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DRA 



Dou(?lasja lae\*igata. w* plants fOif-ptnk ftowffs. March lo Septmber, / in. 



Draba bryoidcs imbricata. Hardy rock plant, 
yellow flowers, April and May. 2 trt. 


Dracaena sandcriana. Orccnfion\c fifr^rcenjoluigf 
plant, leaves green and wkue. 2 'iff- 





DRA 
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Dryas suendcrmanii. Hardy rock planU 
fiowfrSf Juiu. 3^4 in. 


Dninys winter i. Half-hardy ornamental tree 
tiory- white flowers, spring, 12-40 ft» 





Eccrcrnocarpus scabcr. Half-hardy fvergrten Echinacea purpurea. Hardy prr<nnial^ purple 
climber, icorlet and yellow Jlou.a$y iummer. 20 ft. flowers, August. 3 ft. 




ECH 
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Ixhinopsis rvrjcsii. (htfnhou^e >a(iU5, uhitf ftouffu summer. ^ h in. 
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Edraianthus putiiilin. Hardy ro<k f>lanl, lioUl Jloue's, Jutu. 2 -j in. 



Eichhornia azurca. Tender floating aquatie, lavender flouxis, summer 





Elacagnu<;punucnsaurca. //jfrf) Krnbothriuin coccincum [Firtbusk). Half-hardy 

relhu and grfen foliage. 6ft. ' trUy scarUt flowers^ May and June. 10-30 ft. 



Kn(C(>halarl<)S allcnstcinii. 
fAant, Ualhery leaves. 8 ft. 


(heenhome eiet green 


Enkianthus campanulatus. Hardy shrub, white 
or creamy redAingedflowerSy May. 2o/(. 
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Lpacris lontfiflora spicndcns. Crffiihoiue sJirub, Kpidendrum prismalocarpuin. Epiphytic orchid, 
crimson and uhiUjlvu-ers, May and June. yellowish spotledflowers, summer. 



Epigaca mtertexta 'Aurora*. Hardy creeping shrub, pink /lowers. May. 



F.pilohiutn angustifoliiim ‘hobrP. {Host Bay's . f lardy ptrtnnial, rose flowers, July. 4-6 ft. 




Epipactis ^iijaniea. Hardy taratnal otchtd, grttn F-piphyllunj anguligfr. Cuenhoust (actus ytUoiv 
and ros(-j<d striped flowers, Jueu. 3 ft. flowers, autumn. i~2 ft. 
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Erinacea arnhylli^ itUdaeho^ Brfiimi). Hardy thrub pale bluefloHen^ iprin^. t ft. 






Eriogonum ovalifolium. Hardy rock plant, yellow flowers turning purplisks summer. 5 in. 



Eriinchium nanum. Hardy rock plant oj difficult culture, blue flowers, summer. 
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ERY 



J yillowjiowetf^ spring and early summer, t-2 ft. 




Escallonia langleycnsis. Hdf-hatdy shrub, ro^ carmisujlnwrrs, Juru. 8fl. 
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Lsch^holt/ia californica {(.‘.nhfvrtiian Pol>f{x)* Lucalypius s*lobulu$ {Dlut Gum), Half •hard}' tru 
Hardy annual ^ arangr^ yellow flowers, summer, t-o ft, yellow flowers, teo/t. 
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' 






r 




Eucharis grandiflora (Amazon Lily). Greenhouse Eucomis pallidiflora. Half-hardy bulb, ereenish- 
buibi while flowers, March to December, i-sfL whiu flowers, summer, o ft. 




EUC 
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128 



Kuonymu. radicam. Evergreen aupxng M, Euonymus ycdoeasU. Hardy shrub, pink fruit, 
leaves somitinus variegatid. i- 20ft, autumn, toj . 
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Eupaiorium cannabinum plenum. Euphorbia fulgens. Cftfaihousts scarlet Jloucrs^ 
nial, reddUh-purpU fiowers^ Ju/y. //. autumn andwinUr. 



Euphorbia polychroma. Hardy perttmUdy yellow 
broclSy April. I ft. 


Euphorbia pulchcrrima (Poinsettia), Stove shrub, 
scarlet bracts, autumn. Up to lo ft. 




I'al.iana imbricau {FaL^ /hath). Half-hardy Fagus sylv-atica pendula (»•«/>«« 
shrub, white flowers, May, 0/t. 







Fauia japonica [Japantse Arali^^. Hmdy nn^ Faucana tigrina. Grttnhouse 5u(a4Unt^ yellow 
green shrubs cream Jlowersy October. fioweri. August to />^ovember. 3 in. 



Fcijoa scUowiana. Half •hardy tree, white arui pur^ Felicia amelloides. Half hardy sub^shrub blue 

plishfiowers, autumn, s8fi. flowers, June to August, t-iifi. ^ 




FES 
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I ilijH-i.dula vuIk-'iK (Double I)rof>uorl 

ll.iuly j.(,f\iml.uhitt]!outi^.]ueu. a-3jt. 


Fiitoiiia .>rK\roi»ruia. D\Knh->u\e foliage plant, 
Uiti 


l icus (ffefnhoH'^f plant, 

or uiiH(i<iudUaifs. Jjt. 


Ft'stiira v'**'*^*^* Hardy petfnriutl gra\s^ 

bfutly filaiuoui leans. 6 in. 






Foeniculum vulgarc {Fennel)» Hardy pmnnial^ Forsythia spcclabilis. Hardy shruby yellow flou'erSi 
vel low ftowe rs, s umnur, 5// . March- April . to ft. 



^thcrgilla monticola {American Witch-Hazel). Francoa ramosa (Bni/q/ Wreath). Half-hardy ter’ 
tiardy shixio^ wh\U andyellow flowers^ May. ennialy white Jlowersy July and August, 9/t, 


FRA 
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Iritillaria imperialis [Cronn Itnpnxd)- Hardy 
bulb^ yellow or rfd lioiLtrs, Mdy. 


Frcmomia calilornica. Half-hardy shrub, golden 
flower St May to August, soft. 
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Fuchsia magellanica. Slightly taider shntb, scaxUt Fuchsia orocumbcns. Half-hardy trailing shrub, 
and purpUfiavers, July. lO-soft. ytllow,blueaTuicTimsonft(iweTi , criuison fruits. 





GAl 
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Claillardia ariMata ‘ I hr Prince'. Hardy peten. Calanlhus plicatus {Crimean Snowdrop). Hardy 
null. yellow and ted flowers, autumn. 2-3/1. bulb, while and green flowers, latewinUr. 10-12 in. 


TfTTi 


7 




Galena o^TKina 1 is {Coat's Rue). Hardy fxrfnniat^ Cahonia candicam \Su*nfncr Hardy 

blue or white Jlowers, iumrner.j^^/t. buib^ white flowers, summer, 2-3 ft. 



Gardrnia €TanHiflr>ra. Creeahouse evergreen tree^ 
white JicwerSj summer. To 20 /I. 



Gama eDiptica. Hardy shtul\ greenUh-yellow 
eatkins, f^'ovember to February, to- 12ft. 
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Gaultheria miqueliana. Slightly Undrr dwarf OixinMndhcimcn. Hardy annual, wkiu and rose 
shruby uhit< or pink flowers^ white berttes. i ft. flowers^ July to October. 3“4ft. 



Ca/aoia spiciidcm. Half-hardy perennial, orange, black and wktUjlowers, summer, t ft. 



GcnUta hi^ipanica {Spanish Broom). Hardy shrubs Geiuiana asclepiadca alba. Hardy perennial 
yellou floiveri , May -June, r-2 ft. white flowers, July and August. 2ft. 



Gcntiaiia sino-ornata. Hardy rock plant, blue flouers, autunm. j in. 


E 
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G^sncria cardinal is. Gito^houu perennial ^ scarUi Gcum ch license. Hardy perennial ^ scarUtf orange 
and while fiowen, autumn. i^i8\n. or yellow ftowers, summer, sft. 



Ccvuina avellana. Otten^towu tut, ithtu ftoivers, GUia andro$acca. Hardy annual, ahiu lo vicUt 
coral fed fruits, ^o/t. {in nature). /lou ers, summer, t ft. 



Gillenia irifoliata (Jndian Physie). Hardy perm- C'lnVxohWohn {Maidenhair Tret). Hardy coni/er- 
nial, red and white fiau-ers, July, s ft. ous tree, 60-60 ft. 



GLA 
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Gladiolus colvillii. Half-hardy corm, crvnson and Gladiolus ‘Tivoli’. Half-hardy rorm, deluate ^oft 
wh\U Jiowers, early summer. 2 fi. pink flower laU sirnimer, ^Jl. 



Gladiolus primulinus Wlaid of the Siist . Half- 
hardy corm^ golden-yellow flowers . August, 3 ft. 


Gladiolus tristis. Half-hardy corm, red and yellow 
flower Sy July, s fl* 
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C\2iKiciutr\R^\wn (Horned Poppy). Hardy biftitiialy Glccoma hcderacca varicgata {Ground hy)» 
vellow/iowm^ summer, /-j?//. Hardy perennial^ blueflou.'ers summer. Trailing. 



Glediisia triacanthos (Wofu)' Z,on 4 j/). //jrrfy Glcichcnia rup^trb. Gttenhoust fern disnbine 
duous tret. 30-60/1. stems. 6Ji. 







vjloriosa rolhschildiana. Greenhoiue climber, red Codetia grandiflora. Hardy annual, red, pink or 
andyellow flowers, summer. 6-8 ft. whiu flowers, summer. 6-34 in. 











Guiinera manicau. Hardy pertnnial wqUtsuU Gypsophtla panicula(a {Ckaik Plant), Hardy 
planU Uavtss^iofU in diamUr perennial y white orpinkjiaweTSy summer. 1^4 ft. 
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HaeinamJms puniceus {/iW Lily). Ouenhoust Halesia Carolina [Snowdtop Tut). Hardy tut, 
bulb, (jfangt flowers, summer, t ft, u.hiuflou'ers^ Sioy, is^soji. 




Hamamcli$ mollis {Witch-Hazel'^- Hard)- yhrut, Hcbc salicilolia (Veronica), Hardy shruh. iihitc 
^elloLoJlou’ers, January and February, lojt, tfou/rj, summer. S^toft. 



Hedcra colchicadeniata variegata(/<^). Hardy Hctlychiam gardnerianum. Greenltouse peren^ 
climber ^ gold rnoUled Uaves, up to io. in. across. nial, Imon-yeUow flowers^ sipnfnrr, 




Hcicnium autumnale Hardy pet^ HrliafUlicruucii apciiiiiDum (6wn Hose), Hardy 

eniiiali yellow Jlowers^ July to October y 3-5 ft, shrub y white flowers, summer, i\ft. 



Helianihus dccapctalus maximm (Sunflower), Hclichrysum bractcatum 

Hardy perennial, yellow flowers, summer, 4/t. annualy variously coloured flowers, summer, 3-4J . 





Helicodiceros muscivorus {Dragon's Mouth) ^ Hcliconia aureo^siriaia. Crwihou^f ptftnnial^ 

Hardy ptrtnnial, purplish-brown Jlowers. 2 ft, grren and yrlhw Uauts , 3 ft. 



Heliophila lineariiolia. Hardy annual^ bluefiowrrs^ Hcliop&is hcUanthoidei [North American Ox^e), 
summer. Hardy perennial yellow flowers y autumn, sfl. 
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Heliolropiurn arborcsccns. Greenhouse f'lnnt, Hfliptrrum rosi-um. Hardy annual, pink 'em 
blue or white Jiowers, spring to winter, t-6/t. lasting’ powers, summer, ajt. 


Hellclwrus oricntalis (Lenten Rose). Hardy teren- HciiicrocaUis aurantiaca (Day Lily). Hardy per 
nial, whiU to maroon, February to May, t-a ft. ennusl. yellow to crimson flowers, summer, gjt. 
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Hcuchcra sanguinea (Alutn Root). Hardyperen^ Hibiscusrosa-sinciisis 

nial.redfiowas, norma, li/t. >hnib, CTvnsonfiowen^swnmtr.as/t, 



Hibiscus trionum. <2n;iua/, white and ixoUt Hidalgoa wercklei (Climbing Dahlia), Half* 
JhweTi, summer. 2 ft. hardy perennial^ scarlet and yellow fiowers^ summer. 



Hicracium auranliacum (Hawkweed). Hardy Hippcaslrum puniccum (Barbados Lily). Stove 
pe/ennialy orange-red Jlowers^ summer. s~s\fi. Aw/i, redy pink or white flowers^ summer. 3ft. 





Hoheria populnea. Slightly taider shrub, while Houllctia waJlUii. Epiphytic orchid^ yellow, 
flowers, September orui October. 30 ft. chocolate and crvnson flowers, summer. 2 ft. 
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Hurnulus tupiilus (Hop). Hardy pfttnnial Hunnrniannia furnariifuHa. Half-hardy perertnial 
elirriber, ^r(fn/louer (luMrrs. ytlhu.Jiauiri, .-{uguat. :ijt. 
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Uvdroclrvs nymphoidcs. H\mcnanthcra crassifolia. Hardj shrub, yellow 
etmial. yellow flowers. Juljy- flowers, whitt berries. 3- 4J1. 
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Hymcnccalhs ovaia. CreeuhouK bulb. uhiU IhTifTicutn ciU cinum (Rost of Sharon). Hardy 
ftoiars. aulumn. ,/t. >hrub,yrllowJlou-<rs. all summrr. {-lifi. ^ 






m:j/- 
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Impaticns baUainifia (Ba/j< 2 m). Cr;/7i/joa{«dnnud/, Incamllea ddavayi. Hardy berennial 
red or whtlt flowers, summer, flowers, summer. ft. 









Iris germanica (Flag Iris). Hardy perennial, 
variously coloured fiowerSf May-June. 


Iris catesii. Hardy perennial, grey purple and while 
Jlouers, May. /-/i/i. 
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Iris kaempfcri. Hardy ptrennial. while, lilac 
purple fiowcTs, June and July. 


Iris reciculaia. Hardy bulb, l iolet, purple andyellow 
flowers, February. 6 in. 







Ixia viridifiora. Half-hardy bulb, ^refn Jhwn^, Ixiolirion niontanum. Half-hardy bxenmaly blut 
sfrTin^, ift. ftowm, June, t ft. 
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Jeirenonia diphylla (ru»w i^a/l Hardy rot k 

shrub, yellow fiowtrs. mnter. la/t. pic„t, whiu flowers, s^r^. 6 in. ^ 






Juglans regia (Walnut), Hardy irg<, silitry^grey Juniperus communis comprcssa. Dwarf conifer, 
bark.6o-soft. 



Kalanchoc blossfeldiana. Greenhouse perennial Kalmia [atifolta (Calico Bush), Hardy shrubj rose* 
succulent^ scarlet flower s^ simmer, ifL pink flowers^ June, 6- to ft. 
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Kennedya rubicunda. Outnhouse eiergreen lain- Kcrria japonica plcniflora. Hardy shrui, golden- 
wgplanl,darkredJlowert, May. ro-is/t. yellow douUe flowers, May.G-soJl. 






Kniphofia uvaria [Red Hot Pokn) Hardy pfren- Kochia scoparia irichophila {Summer Cypress), 
mat, red and yellow flower autumn, Hardy annual, cftrnsompurple autumn foliage. 2-3 ft. 



Koclreuteria panic ulaia. Hardy tree, yellow K.o\kv,nzia Am^biUsiBeaufyBiuh). Hardy shrvb, 
/lowen, July. 30-40 //. yelhw-throaud flowers, May and June. 5JI. 
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Labumum V'fttcrcri. Hardy tree, yellow flowers. I.achenalia tricolor Nolsonii. Gr«nho\jj< bulb. 
Jurw. yellowflowerSy spring. / fi. 



Laeiia pumila major. Epiphyik orchid, rose to purple flowers, winter 



Larliocaiileya ‘Aconcagua'. Epiphytic crchidy uhiU and purpUflouers^ summer. 



I^^urui ovatus. Hardy annual decor atiie grass, Lampranthus brownii. Greenhouse succuUnl 
whtU seed heads, summer, i ft, orange^red flowers, summer , r ft. 
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Lantana camara. Halj-hardy plant, orange, Lapa^cria rosea (Chilean Bellflower). Half-hardy 
yellow or redfowers, summer. 4 jt. dwrber, rose flower, summer. 15 -so ft. 
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Lasthcnia ^labrata. Hardy annualy yellow flowers, 
summer. / ft. 


Lathvrus laiifolius {Everlasting Pea). Hard) 
flimbirtg perennialy roseflowersy summer. 8-ioft. 



,,,„,vru, odora.u, (W H..). H.„ly Uurus nobilu (W. B.y). H.<iy 

larioM^ly colourtd flowers. 6-loft. ^ 




Ledum ^roenlandicum {Labrador Tfa). Hardy 
2t’ lU flowers, summer, i ft. evergreen shrubs white flowers. April. 2 rt. 

M 
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Ipinum (Edelweus). Hardy per- Leptospcrmum jcopanum 
Ti, wfitu bracls, summer. 6 in. Half-k^dy shrub, white fiowc 
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Lcptosyne siillmannii. Hardy annual, ytliow Leucocoryne ixioides. Half-hardy bulb, blue 
,iou.-eTs, summer, t/l. flowers. May and June, i-i i/t. 



Uucpium vemum (Spring Snnwflakr). Hardy 
bulb, white atul greenJUrwers, March.ift, 



LeucoUin£ catesbaci. Hardy shrs^, while flowers. 
May. 3-6/1. 




Lewisia h<ivvcilii. Hardy rock plant, apncol^pink Lcvccsicria forrnosa (Himalayan Homysuckle). 
flouerSy early summer. 6 in. Hardy shrub, maroon and white Jlourrs, summer. 6-8/t. 



I.ibertia ixioidcs. Hardy pttemial, whiu fi< 
June, a ft. 
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Liboccdrus dccurrcns i Incense Cednr). Hardy Ligularia dentaia clivorum. Hardy perennial 
conifer ^o-iuoji. otange-yellowfioiLers, July to September. 4-5/1. 



Hardy bulb, Lilium brownii. Hardy bulb, whiu and rose-purpL 
yellow and crtmson dowers August. 3-d ft. fiousers, Jtdy. 3-4 ft. ^ ^ 





Liliumdavidii willtYiotiiac. liarj} butb^ orange* Lilium (lolJandicum. Hardy buto^ uliow*orangt^ 
udy brown sptckUdftowas, July and August. 3-^ ft. Qprx(oi or red ftowers^ June and July. 



UVmmm^nzgon.HatdybulbJuliputpUfloweTS, Lilium rubcllum. Hai<fy bulb, me-pink flowers, 
Ju\y,3-6fi. Stayandjum. 
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Lilium spcciosum. Hardy bulb,whit€ and crimon (.ilium $zoviu<ianum. Hardy bulb ^ yellow Jlou 
flou ers^ August and September. ft. June. 
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Liihospcrnmni canoccns. tioidy shiub, ytllow 
flowers, July, g-12 in. 


Lobelia cardinalis. Hardy patmml. scarlet 
flowers, July. 8-3/1. 
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creamy 


Lonicera nitida. J 
/lowers, summer. 


I^matia obliqua. Greenhouse shrub, white /lowers 
summer, aofi. 
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I^nicera ptTiclymt'niim ( |{ (xxibine). Hardy Lur^ilia gMlissinid. Greenhoust shrub, rosr Jhu ers, 
cUmptr, cream and rose flowers, summer, autumn, 8-iO Jt, 



.-..in, .a (f/..«.>(vV //„„/, biaminl, wl 

®WM/, ytllow flowers, gourd-ltke fruits. or purple floiven, Moj- andjwie. s-j/l. 
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Lyciutn chincnsc [Duke of Argyll s Tfo-Itte) 
Hardy ihrub. purple fiouers, summer, nft. 


I.vrlmis loronarij. Hardy perennial, earmine 
/lowers, iummer. 2-3/1. 


V 
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Lycopodium phylUnihum. Sion perennial club- Lygodium japonicum {Climbing Fern). Green- 
mois.aj). houitjern. Shoots long. 



Lysimachia thyrsiflora. Hardy perennial, yellow Lythnim salicaria {Purple Loosestrife). Hardy 
flo^fTS,JimtandJ\Uy.3fi. pnenuial, carmineJlowers,July. 3 -.f/t. 



VlaKnolia sinensis. Hardy trre. uh,U and avnsor, Mal.onia .Kiviifoliuin. Hardy shrub.ytUou'fioucs, 
owtrs.iummtr.toft. '/'''"C- 


MAC 
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Malopc trifida grandiflora. Hardy annual^ aim* Malus baccata {Sibaian Crab Apple). Hardy tree 
son flowers, sxonmtr, 2^3 fi. whiu or pinkftowas^ springy scarUi or yellow fruits 

40/L 
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Malus floribunda. Hardy tret, rou-red fiowm Malva moschata (A/uji A/a//ouj). Hardy perm- 
eharigmg to whiU. 15-25 ft. 




,„„„„ar,a Conga.a, 

')w flowers, sumjntr. 3 in, r 


Hardy 



MAR 



Manettia inflaU. Creenhom^ (limber, scarlet and Marania leuconeura. Greenhouse perennial or 
orange fiowerSf March (o December, se^isjt. house plant, light green, white and purple leaves. I /I. 





[Horehound). Hardy peren^ Martynia louisiana. Half-hardy annual. yellowish 
ntal, whUeftowerSf June to SepterTtber, i Jt, flowers, green, saffron and violet markings, simwer. 


N 











Ma.sdevallia corcinea. Epiphytic orchidy mageniQ Maithiola incana ^r\r\\i^{Bromptf^n Stock). Hardy 
to deep crifruon and purple fiouetiy spring. annual y variously coloured flower s. autumn, /-j ft. 




Matricaria inodt.ra plenissima {Double May Maurandya barclaiana. Half-hardy climbing 

weed) Hardy perennial, whiU flowers, summer. ! ft. perennial, oiolet flowers, summer. 
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Ma2u$ japonicu^. Hardy rock plant y ^Ua(^blui McconopsU betonicifolia Baileyi {Bliu Poppy), 
ftourrs, sumnur. /-j in. Hardypfrennialy blutfiowffSy iunvw. 3-4 fi* 



Melianthu 5 major {Capt Honey Flower), Half •hardy jArui, brown ftowerSy summer. 4-6 ft. 
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Melis&a officinalis {Balm). Hardy pfrmiialy white 
or yellow Jlowm, summfr. 3 ft. ^ 

Mdiitis mclissophyllum. Hardy perennial, 
yeamy-white and pink flowers, Siay. ttfi- 




Mentzelia lindleyi. Hardy annual, golden-yellow 
/lowers, summer. fl. 


Menyanthes trifoliata {Bog Bean). Hardy peren- 
nial aquatic, pink fioivers, March to June. / ft. 





Mcbcnjbrvanthcmuni pultcnllii. Gtftnhou^^e juc- Mcspilus gcrmanica (Medlar). Hardy lre(^ white 
Oileni^ OTangt'-redJlowaSy smmtr. / ft. ftoitetiy May and Jutu, edible fruits . soft. 




Michelia doltsopa. Hardy evergreen tree, while 
flowersy spring. 20-40 ft. 


Milionia vexiJlaria. Stove orchidy variable rose 
coloured flowers often purple blotched^ summer . 





s 



r\ 


Mimosa pudira {S^nsttiu Plant'*. Sun/ {'funnialy Muhulus triumuis .Sfoni^ry Fh:t/r\ //.irdy f‘fr* 
pinkjhu.(ryy summer. enntat. ted^ypntud flnioxy summer, 



MiraUili-s jalapa(A/flrw/o//^^w), Half-hard)- pef Miscanthus sLnciisis zebrinus. Hardy .cnisj, 
mnial. varicvsly coloured/loivfTSf svmmrr. ^3 ft. hHou -handtJ Icaies. g //. 
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Moraca |>av.,nia [Peacock /riO- Half-hardy cam. 
red and blue-blaek flowers, swnnur. i-afi. 


Morina coultcriana [Whorl Flower). Hardy per- 
ennial, yeltowflowers. June. 1 1 //. 




Musa paradbiaca sapientum (Bantina). Grefn* Muscari botr>'oidcs (Crd/w Hj^acinth). Hatdy 
house perennial, edible fruits. 30 ft. bulb, blue flowers ^ ^ *«• 




Mutisia decurrcns. Hardy climber^ orangt flower Sy Myosolidium hortcnsia. Hardy perennial, blxu 

su/nrrur, 6'ioft. and xi'hxie flower i ^ l-itft. 



Mvosolis alprsiris. Hardy perennial^ blue and white, 
flowers t June. 6-8 w. 


Mvrrhis odorata {Sweet Ckely). Hardy perenmaly 
ithiU flowers, May.yjt. 





Myriophyllum bra.«^ilcn&e {Parrot's Feather), Mynu^ cotnmuius (Common Mj^rtU). Tender 
Hardy aquatic trailing plantyjeat^tery eiergrten ^hrub, white ftoiierSy summer, to ft. 



Nandina domestica. Half-hardy shrub, whiu 
Powers^ summer, 6-6 ft. 


Narcissus 'Broughslianc*. (Div, Ic) {Trumpet 
Daffodil) Hardy bulb^ white flowers^ spring, s^-sS U3- 
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Narcissus ‘Saiua Claus’. (Uiv. IV) Hardy bulb, 
uhilf llouen. ^fnmg. ifi ldin. 


Narci-wus poericus. {Div. IX) [Poet s NarciMUs). 
Hardy bulb, white perianth and red eye. 15-18 in. 


Nar( issus •Krakaioa’. (Dii. He) Hardy bulb. Narcissus •Mahmoud’. (Div. Hla) Hardy bulb, 
yellow Jlowen. ipring. 15-18111. white perianth and red cup, spring. 15-18 in. 







NarcU$u$ bulbocodium {Div, X) {Hoop Petticoat Dafo4il)» Hardy bulb ^yellow flowers, April, 6 in. 



Narcissus cyclamincus. X) Hardy bulb, Itmon and yellow flowers, spring. in. 
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Nclumbo nucifera alba {Lotus). Orfenhome 
aquatic perennial, pink ftau'ers, summer. 


Ncilia longiracctnusa, Hardy shrubs rou’pxnk 
flowers, July, O-S/t. 


Ncmcsia strumosa. Half-hardy annual, variously 
colouredflowers, summer. I ft. 


Nemophila mcnziesii. Hardy annual, whiU or 
bliu flowers, summer, q in. 
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Nephrolepis exaltata var. Gwn- Ncrinc flexuosa. Grunhou\t bulb, pink fioivas. 

summer, ztl 
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Ncnum (>lcaiid<T {OUander). Gurnhouse shrub, Nicoliana sanderae {Jasmitu Tobatco). Half- 
wh,U or rest JioufTS, summer, soft. hardy annual, lariously coloured fiowers, summer. 



Nidularium fulgeas. Stove ornamental plant, whiU and violet flowers, crimson bracts. 9- 





Nicrenibergia rcpciis. Htitdy fock plants uhtUfioncrs^ summrr. ^^6 in. 



Nigclla dama.'^ccna (lj>ve*in^a»SiiAt). Hardy Noinm'haris ^ali»cnciisis. Hardy iu/4, while^ 
annual, bliu fiowrrSy summrr. r-s ft, yellvu or rou Jlcu:a^,^wfat»rr. ^3 ft. 


o 






Notholirian thomsonianum. Hardy bulb, pale Notospartium carmichacliae. Half-hardy shrub, 
niauvefowers,May. 2-3 ft. pink flowers, August. 4-10 ft. 



Nuphar lutca {Brandy Bottle). Hardy aquatu perennial.yellow flowers, summer. 





Nymphaca alba ( H'aur Lily). Hardy a^uatu prrenniaL ithite flou'^rs. swnfw. 



Nymphoides indlca ( iVaUr SnowJJakt). Tender aquatie, whiu fiowers^ summer. 
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Odontioda cooksoniac Fowler’s variety. Epi- Odontoglossum crispum. Epiphytic orchid, wkxU, 
ptkyixc orchid, maroon and white flowers, summer, rosc^tinged floaers, spring and summer. 






\ 





Odontoglossum grande. Epiphytic orchid, yellow 
and chesinut-brown flowers, autumn. 



Oenothera missouriensis. Hardy perennial, yellow 
flowers, summer, trailir^M 
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Olearia stelluiata. Half-hardy shrub, while JiouKrs, Omphalodes luciliac {Rock Forgel-me-nol). 

May asui June. 6fi. Hardy rotk plant, pale blue^wen, summer. 6 in. 
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Onoclea scnsibilis (A'CTiirii/« Fan). Hardy decidu 
ous Jem* 


(Jncidiurn pulviiialum. Epiphytic orchid, r<d 
brown and yellow flowers^ ixmimer^ 



Ononis na(ru< {Goat Root). Hardy ptfviniaU Onopurdum acanihiutn {Cotton Thistli). Hardy 
yilloiL and red Jhiver if summer, i-s/t. perennial, poU purple fiouers, iummer, jft. 



Onosma tauricum (Golden Drop). Hardy peren-^ Ophrys apifera (Bee Orchid). Hardy orchid, p\r\k, 
rtw/, paU yellow flowers ^ May. i ft. brown and greenish flowers, early swnma. i /K 
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Oplisincnus itnbccilis variruatiis, Gu^nhouse Opuntia kucotricha Grunhome 

pa(nmal trailing grass ^ x atiegnUd Ian e\. cactus, yellow flowers^ J^ru. 
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Orchis madcrcnsU. Hardy perennial orckUi, purple fiowers, summer. ,-2jl 


rn 










OrnithoRalum unibrllaiuni {Stat of BfUdfitffn). Hordy bulb^ xthiufiouffs^ Mcy, ifi» 



Orontium aquaticum {Goldin Club). Hardy cquatu perennial tytlUrw and whiU Jlowirst Slay, lU in. 
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Osmunda regalia {Royal Fem). Hardy deciduous 


Osmarca burkwoodii. Hardy everguai shrub 
whiU flower St April. 6-iofu 





OsK'onicIfS schwerinac. Half-hardy %hrub, whiU Ostrowskia numnirtca iCutnt Hflljicufr \, Hardy 
fiouerSy June. 8- to ft. pefotuuit, hlac or u ht(e/tou <rt. summer. ^- 5 //. 



O^onnopsis cheiriTolia. Half-hardy pcrennialy Ourisia clcgans. Hardy rock planty scarlet Jiowefs 
yellcw/hwers, spring and summer, ifu early summer. 9 in. 
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Pach\iandra prcicuiiibcns. Hatdy ihub, gutnish- l’.i< li>;.ta< livs C.Kcmca. 
uhiufloutrs. March. >. m. 7 /'- 


Stoife shruOf scarui 
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Paconid laciitlura Horr plena {Pton^). Hardy pfnnmal, variously coloured floufts, June. 3 ft. 



Paeonia suiTruticosa *Constaniia'. Hardy shnJty rosf^scarUt flowers, May, j-6 /t. 







Pant ratiurn cariaricasc. Stove 6u/i, uhite JlouerSy Papaver oiirntalc* ‘Peril's White’ {Orieniol 
October and Aoi ember. / }//. t'oppjf). Hardy pet etwiat, whiu flowers, summer. 3 ft. 



Papaver rhacas (ShirUy Poppy). Hardy annual, 
I a/louj/y coloured flowers, summer. iSin. 


Paphiopedilum imigne. Terrestrial orchid, white 
green and brown flowers, winter • 




Haradis<*a liliasirum {St. Hrutio l.tl\ . Hatd^ f^Knntiil. ithxu and junf. i u }t 



Parochctu5 communis (ShtmrQck Pfd), y€*ifl^'’kafdy perennial trailfr^ blue floit'ers, March to juuc^ 
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Paulownia .om.n.osa, fiou^i pl^‘. 

Juru. JO-JO ft. ' 







Pelargonium zonale (Gfranium). Half •‘hardy Pcosicmon barbatus. Hardy permnial^ scarUl 
Prrmniai^ whiU, pinh or uarlet fiowtrs^ summfr, 2 ft. fiowrrSy iunmfr, 3A 



Pcperomia sandenli argyrcia. Stove perennial or Perilla frutescens nankincnsis. Half •‘hardy annual 

house plant, green and silver striped leaves . foliage plenty purple bronze leai es. / -3 Jl 

P 
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Pcrnctiya mucrunaia. Hardy t:tr^r<(n ihrub^ Pcrovskia airiplicifolia . lavtndfr blue 
white JioweT^. ipting.ianomly (oioured berries . ^-5/^ fio'iers^ August and Septmber, ^5 ft» 


Petaiitcs japonicus. Hardy peunnial. uhiUor purple floutrs. February. 6 /l. 




IVjn»phv(uin hciKliTsunii. Fro^trau IVuinia hsbruia. Htiff-hardy ftertunxal^ varivusty 

Tfick ^i.fden shrub i whitf fioiicn^ summer. / in. tohured ftou ers. sum/ner. 0 m.-r ft. 



Phacclia campanularia. Hardy annual ^ bltu Phaius cubrrculosus. Tertestfial orchid uhiU 
Jiowcrs, smmtr. 8in. andyellow ftomrs, winUr. 





Philadelphus coronarius Mo<k Orange). Hardy Phillyrca decora. H^y 
ihrub, atom flowers, June. lO ft. purplish-blaekfruiU, l^iay. H-toJt. 
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Philodendron scandens. 5rot< ner^ufn (limber or PhJomis fruticosa {JrrtL^aUtn Sagf). Hardy tvtr 
hou>e planty arwn^like flowers. sreen slirub.yeUow flower Sy June. 
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Phlox subulata. Hardy rock blani^ variomly coloured flower^y early summer. ^-6 w. 
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Plilox paniculata. Hurdjf pnennial. pink, putplt, Phocnw rocbelcnii. Stove /ealher palm with 
scarlet or white flowers, August, v-a ft. shining dark green leaflets. 4-6)1. 


Icna.. (Nov Z, aland Flax) Hf- Pl.ygcliu, 
hardy perennial, bronze-red flowers, summer, scarlet flou-ers, September. 2- ] 
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PHY 



Phyllantlujs pul( lifT. Stnif or honsf plnn(, crna^ Phvllui^ 5C(>l<>pfiKlriutn (H^iri's TonQue Ffrn) 

tnenial /olin^f^^yfllou jlouxrs, sumrnrr. 7 ^ //. {Cfdrdrn h'orm}. Hardy fftn. ii-iH r^;. 



Phyllodocc cacmlca. Hard^- shrub, blussh-fntrpU liourf^y Ju*u' and July, tt y m. 






PHY 


Phyteunia comosuni. Hatdy rock plant, amelhyst-blut Jiowcri. summer 









Phytolacca amcricana. Hardy permnial^ whiu Picea pungens (Co/ard^o Hardy eurgrun 

Jiowm, summer, purple berries. §/t. corti/er. 50-/00 //. 



PierisfcMTosiii. PiUa mu roph\lla [AttilUry Pianf). Shrubbr itoie 

April, 0/t, pcreftnial. 5-/5 in. 
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I'liiKiiK Iil.i iMkrri.tii.i. (hffnhoinr tuotoin 
f lunl, intmrnr floufrs. aulumn. h »n- 


P.nus svivcstris l-V.Ws 
comjo. To too/t. 


Pinirka spec fn!)ilis. Guenhoust rurerffn ihrub, Piiuciita at ris. u httf and t>mk 

uh\U and pmi/loufrs^ /lourn, Mtn. so-j(y/t. 
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Pityrogranima chrysophylla {Cold Fem). Stou gold^poudmd fronds. / ft. 
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Plaiysumon californiciis {.Cteaw 
/tnnntil. yetlr’wjlowers.jul}'. ij - 


Plaiytodoii Krandiflorm (Walloon Flower). Hardy 
l>ereniiial. blue flowers, July to September, i ft. 
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■ V 


Hleionc price!. otrkidy mmifond whiu 

fioiversy summer, 6- din, 


Pldospilos bolus!! Grw\hon\€ sue 

tuUnt,}ellou\(louefs. StlfUmber and 0\:Utb€r, 



Plumbago capensis {Cafx LeaduvrS). iittetihouse PoclophvUum hexandrum (syn. P. cmodiK 
climber y blue flowers s summer. /0-/5//. Hat d^' perennial^ while flouerSs coral-red fruits, t ft. 




l\>l<rn<'niiirn < onlcr Him lldnlx fftk plnni^ hlur VtAiAixiUiS I Hol/^lwrdy tubers 

Jlou cr \ . summer, h H m. u b/ft' // 'U \ , iiHUom untl xvinlo . y />. 



PotvRala cl.aniacbuxus. }ia,dy ro^k phnt.yellowftowen, summrt. 6-9 «"• 






PolyKoluun afJinr. }l(ud\ n$iK f4ant.f>tuk to Ostobtr. tu. 



^lygonum s.ichaliiien 50 (SrfAWm hnotwud •. PoK ihhIuuii auicuin nvu. PhlrluKiiuni .ni 
^ordj! pfrmnicl^ whittjloiirrs, summfr. lo/t. rcum* \PolvpcdY'. Grfenhousf Urn. jjt. 
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Potcntilia fruticosa. Hardy sub'sktub, nllou' Friinula auricula (syti. P. pubcsccns). Hardy 
fiowtrs, iummer. 4/I. ' perennial, variously folouredfiowers, spring. &-6 in. 
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Primula allionii. Hardy rock plant, pink Jiou-ers, spring, a i/i. 


Q 




Primula dcnticulata. Hardy petmnial^ lariously Primula hclodoxa. Hardy pnfnnialy ytUow 
colour fd Jiou crs, a tnUr and spring . in. Jlcuns, summer. 



Primula malacoides. Gtetnhoust patnntal, lari- Primula marginata. Hady perennial, lavendtr 
oasly coloured fiowerSy iLinler and spring. i^i6 in. Jtouers, spring. in* 



Primula nutans. Hutd} ptunnxal, detp laiender Primula polyaniha {Polyanthus). Hardy perfr^niaU 
flou frs^ summer, /^-ij w. lartcusly coloured JioufrSt spring. g-i2 in. 



Prjiiiula sckkimcnsis. Hardy perennial, yellow Primula sinensis stellata. Greenhouse perennial, 
Jlouers, summer. / ^2/t. variously coloured flowers, winter and spr mg. 9 rn. 




Prosianihcra sicberi. Ctreenhome evergreen ihrub. Protea longiflora. Greenhouse evergreen shrubs puA 
lavender flowers, spring. 5-6 ft. flowers, early spring. 6ft. 





Prunus scrrulata ^Kwaiuan'. Hcrdy lr<e^ d«p rost Prunus serrula libetica {B\Tch^>hark Clierr^), 
Jlcwtrs, April arid May. t j-jci ft. ’ Hardy tret, rnahogany^<olourtd bark. 



Prunus subhirtclla. Hardy tr<(, pnU pink ftoum^ Primus triloba {Floiirritig Alni'ffid). Hardy .dituh, 
ApriL 20- JO ft. pink fioivtrSy March and .ApiiL i2 ft. 




l*'Oij()(»larix Atnabjli^ Coition L\f<h . Uauiy INcudopanax discolor. GT(tr\houit ner^tinfulxagi 
<onx\ef^ytUo\L folui^e^ golden tn autumn. /»»>• t f»lt. shrub. /.5/^ 



|\rijrjr»sasa japonua \liambw,. Hardy /rnfumai 
Hrau. 


»M-i.dotsuBa .axiloiia (Dousla^ /;*/)• 
^•utn lonifer. sof>‘25o/l. {tn nattae). 




PI AN ! FOR I KAI I s 


PUS 



Ih, hint' sinf’nl- 


Funita ^laiiatutii (Pomi'!!t(tnaU\. ISHclikiina scilU>itli*s. tiu 

tuCy rtddish’icarUt JlowefSs edibUjruit. ij-3oJi> uhitf \tffins- 4 
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Pyracantha crcnatoscrraia. Hardy evergreen shrub^ whiU ftowersy eoral-red berries, lo-is/t. 



Pvir»la njliindilcitia ‘ ll'i/ifergreen). Htinh rock Vy i us ^nhciioli A illou’~le<ued I ear ). Hat j 

fdant, white JlowcrsJutie. 6 9 ttt. white flower Sy spring. 30jt^ 


V ri^V 





Ramon da myconi. Hardjf rock plant, purpUJlowers, spring, j m. 
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2M 




RamuKuhis aiiaiicus. HurJy lubfrous (•(tennial, Ranuiu'ulus lyallii (AVir Zealand Moiinlaw 
variously <oloutt<i JloutT\, iunmer. <> 12 in. Lily-. Hardy fintnntal, white flowers, spring, ^jt. 


K.M.iilia iilal-ra. Hardy rod plant, ernerald-green foliage, while flowers, spring- 




Rchniannia an^ulata. Hal/'-hardjy pcrmnial, red Ktscd^odor3iidi(.\fignon/lie).y<aTly-hardj>amual, 
and orange flowers ^ swnmef. yellow and whiU flower swixtrier . 



Rhamnus frangula (Buekihorn)^ Hardy deciduous Rheum palmatum lOmamental Rhubarb), Hardy 
tree. /5-50 ft, pererutial foliage plaal. 3-8 ft. 
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sioiuUnt ihrub, Rhodochiion airosarj^uiiicum. Greenhoust 

(limbfTf reddish-put pUJlowcTi, summer, /0-/5//. 


R h i ps a 1 i s b a f c i f<‘ r a . Greenh ous e 
yelloiv flowers t .September, ift. 


Rhododendron buUaium. Hard 
fragrant flowers^ April and May. 8ft 


Khododctjdron augustinii. Hardy shruby soft 
blue flower Sy May. 4-10 Jt. 





Rhododendron campvlocarpum. Hardy shrub. Rhododendron falconcri. Hardy tree, ereamy’ 
yeliow flowers, April and May. 4-S/I. whiu flowers, April and May. 40-^0 Jt. 







Rhododendron lodcri. Hardy nergnen shrubs white fiowm.flmhtd pink ^ summer, soft. 







Rhododendron quinquefoliucn Hotdy Rhododendron ihomsonii. Evagntn shrub, 

shrub, whiU flown s, spring. 3 Ji. blood^rtd flown s, Mauh. 8-iSft. 



Rhododendron vascyi {Az,cUa), Htirdy shrub, pink ftoutts. .Wen. /jy/ 
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Rhodothamnus chamaecistas. Hardy shrub, pistk flowers, spring. 6-is in. 






Rhus typhina laciniata {5(0$"^ Horn Sumach)^ Ribes sanguineum {Flou'fring Currant). Hardy 
Hardy trcf crimson fruits. / shruby scarUt-roscfowcrSy May. ^ ft. 


E 





Ricinus communis Orncrruntal-Uaved tue^ grown Robinia viscosa {Clammy Locust). Hardy trce^paU 
as half-hardy annual. 3-6 ft. tost and yellow flowersy June. 30-40 ft. 





Roinricva couUrri (Cclifornian Tut Topp^), Romuica rosea. SU^htl;y kndtr 6u/6, tcrmvie 
Shrubby ptrennial^ ivhiu ftowtn^ la it summer. 6 ft, flowers, spring. 6 in. 



Rosa banicsiac {Bankstan Rose). Hardy (limber. Kosa centifolia muscosa {.Moss Rost). Hardy 
double or single yellow or white flowers, so/l, shrub, variously coloured flowers, summer, 






Rosa gallica versicolor (Rosa Mundi). Hardy Rosa hugonis. Hardy shrub ^ single yellow flowers^ 
sitfub^ crimson Jlowers, striped pink^ summer. 4 ft. May. 8 ft. 



Rosa inoyesii. Hardy shrubs velvety red flowers, Rosa multiflora 'Blush Rambler . Hardy 
June, bottle-skaped scarlet fruits. 6-/0 ft. climber y pale pink flowers, June, 
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Rosa rugosa. Hardy Jirub. f/urpliih-toif Jii>u(i\ 
Junt. 6 (t. 


Rosa ‘Barbara RichnrtU' {H\brid Tea 
Hardy shrub, yeilou and pmk flowers, rumwrr. 



Rosa ‘Frcnsham’ (Flonbunda Rose). Hardy shrub, Rosa‘Orange Triumph' {Fioribunda Rose). Hardy 
inUnse scarlet flowers, summer. 3~4fi. shrub, scarUl-tirtged orange ^wers, sunwxer. 




ROS 
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Rudbcckia laciniata |X)rtensis (Contflowtr) . RudU-ckia spcciosa (Cow/^payr). 
Hardy pertnnial.ytUow Jlowas, summer . 3-6 mellow and black jlon ets. iwumer. 1 



Ruellia macrantha. S0ve shrud, ro^'^purpli Kuscus aculcatus (Butc/i^'s Broom), //ari/y rvrr- 
flowers, winter. 6/t. green^ smlet berried shrub, green flou'ers, May. sJ). 
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Sagiuaria sagittifolia ph-niflora {DoubU Arrowhead). Ha,d> a.,ua,u, whxUfiowa>, pummel. SJt. 






Sainipaulia ionantha {African yialet). Greenhouse perennial^ blue flowers^ sumfrur, m 


Sal be caprea {Goal lyUlow). Hardy Uee^ yellow Salpiglossis sinuaia. Half hardy annuaiy variously 
calkins. coloured fiowers. summer, eft. 
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Salvia patens. Half-hardy permiialy blue flowers 
summer, 2-1 ft. 


Salvia fulgens. Half-hardy perennial^ scarlet flowers 
summer, iri. 


floating, flowerless annual a(}nanc, pea-greenfoliage 


Salvinia auriculaia. Tender, 







Sambucus canadensis (Oinadwn Elder). Hardy Sandersonia auraniiaca. C.tttiJ.oiLit lubeTous‘ 
ihrub, u kite ftowtT<., July, black berries. 12 ft. rooud (timber, orange-yellow /toners, summer, 



Sanguinaria canadensis multiplex {Bloodroot). Sanguisorba obtusa {Burmt^. Hardy peramial^ 
Hardy perennial whiu fiowtrs, spring, 6 in. ptnkftouas^ July U> Stptmbrr. ^3 ft* 





Sanscvicria trifasciata Laurcntii. Stou pennnidl Santolina chamaccyparissus (Lavtndtr Cotion) 
or house plant, leaves striped golden-yellow. Hardy shrub, yellow flowers, July, t~2 ft. 



Saponaria ocymoidcs (Soap-wort), Hardy rock Sarracema 

plL, TOiypurpUflowers, summer.gtn. pertnmal,purplfveitud tubular leaves. 2jt. 




Saiurcja c^'^ndiflora {Sciory), Hcrdy pettnnidl. SaunuDAium sfuicatuiii. H>ilf^h<\Tdy pfrtnnial 
putpUflowfTs, jutif. 12-18 m. I urpU and ^rtenftotitrs, u inUr or spring, t {-ifi. 



Saxifraga burseriana [Cushion Saxi/ragf). Hardy rock phniy whiu JiownSy March, y in. 








Saxifraga geum. Hardy rock piani, whiU flowers, summer. in. 







S^iTraga griscbachii. Hardy rack plenty crimson flower March and April. 9 in. 



SaxiCraga latepeiiolata. Hardy bUruiialy whiu fiowersy springs in. 
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Saxifraca Icnijifolia {lincrusud Suxifiagt) HatJy Saxifraca oppoMlifolia. Hardy rock plant, pink 
rock plant, ii hitt Jlou-fT.s, mmmfr. 2 /I. ftourrs. Marfh and . Ipril. 2 m. 





Srabio*va airopurpurca (Su'fti Scdbwus), iiurdy Scbuaixlra graiutilb^ra. Hdtdy clunbiu^ ihfubt 
antmaly lancu^ly coiourtd Jhwets, siimnur. jyV, redfioiitr^, ^prxn§, io-2oft» 



Schizanihus hybrid us. Half-hardy annual, tart- Scluzopr talon ivalkcri. Half-hardy annual, tthiie 
oiisly coloured fiowtr^, y>pt\n^ and nantner. i-j ft. flower iy itunmer. 6-s^ in. 

s 




Schizophraijrna hydrangcoidcs. Hardy climber, Schizostylis coccinca {Ka^rLily). Hardy peun^ 
yellowiih^white flowers, July, ft. nial, scarlet flowers, autumn, 1-3 ft. 



Sciadopitys vcrticillata {Umbrella Pvu). Hardy SciUa hispanica {Spanish Squill). Hardy bulb, blue 
evergreen tree. Sc^iso ft. 





Scilla pcmviana. Hardy bulb, lHa£ flowers. May. 6-t2 in. 



Scirpus Tabernaemontani zcbrinus. Hardy per- Scutellaria indica Japonica. Hardy perennial 
enni^ aquatic, white-banded stems, 4-3 ft, lavender Jtowers, swruner, s ft. 





Scdum reflexum [Stonecrop). Hardy rock plant, yellow flowers, summer. 8-io in 


SED 
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Scdum spectabilc. Hardy perennial, pink flowers, August and September, i/l. 





Sctnpcrvivum tectorum {Hotuelak). H<irdy succuUnt-Uaved patnniaLfiowm purpUy utmmtr. 0 in. 







Senecio pulcher. Hardy pmru.ia:, ud-puTt,U Sequoiadendron gi^anteum {Wdlingtonia). 
liow<Ts, sammer. 3-4/1. tif^Srem conx/er. To too ft. or rrxoTt. 







Slionia unitlora. Hauij- fteuntMal, pink fioutrs, spring. Cin* 



Sidaicca malviflora. Hardy perennial, pink to Silciie hookcri. Hardy rock plants puik and ukUe 
crimsonjlowers, summer, jfi. fiowfts^ ^vjnmer. 2 in. 
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Sisyrinchium bermudiana. Hardy perennial^ blue 
fiowcTSt summer, 12-15 in. 





Skimmia japonica. Hard} shrubs whiu ftowers, Smilacma rac^mosa (Fatsf Spikenard), Hardy 
Aprils scarlet fruits. 3-4 ft- perennial^ \A;h\Ufoxvers^ May. 3 ft. 



Smilax rotundifolia. Hardy, nearly evergreen Smilhiamha ciunabnrina. Creenhoti>e tuberous 
climber, greenish-yellow flouters, black berries, perennial, scarlet Jiowers, summer, a ft. 





Solarunn fapsi(a.strijni \ \i‘tnUr C/ifrry . Solaiuini jasmiiioiilc^ (Jasfninf ,\ifihtsftade), 

house shrub, u hile Jlouer^^ iumffier, searlet /nuf, Ihrdy (limber ^ blue Jiouers, sumnur. s ^-20 ft. 
uwler.i sjt. 



Solidago hybrida (Golden Rod). Hardy perennial, 
yellow flower St August, 


S(*ldanrlla alpina. Hardy rock plant, blue flowers, 
April, j \n. 




Sorbaria arborea (FoUt Spirea), Uatdy ^otbusUnpcUetisis, i/drJvtrfe, u/tiUjloucrs, May, 

whiufiowtrsy July and August. i6ft. pink berrus. /5“25//. 





Sparaxis tricolor. Half-hardy bulby orangt-ytUow Sparmaniiia africana. Greetdiouse shrub f white 
and bla<k flowers. May. //. flower Sy summer. 



e 
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Spiranthcs romanzofRana. Tmtsfrial orthid, Sprekdia formosissima. Tender iulb, aimson 
wntUfiowas, summer. 4-10 in. flowers, June, a Ji. 






Sianhopea ligrina. Stove epiphytic orchid, aimson and yellow flowers, summer 



Stenanthium robustum. Hardy perennial, whiU Stephanandra incisa. Hardy shrub, greenish-white 
flowers, summer, 4-3/1, flowers, June. 4-S/l. 
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Stephanotis floribunda. GrterOioust ihrub, uhxU Sicrnbcrcia luiea. Hardy bulb^ ydlow fioum, 
Jlowers^ 'f>ring and summer. autumn. 6 in. 



Slevvarlia ovala. Hardy shrubs white flower Sy July. 



Siokcsia laevb. Hardj): perennial, blue fiowen 
August, lift. 






Strclitzia rcgina« {Bird of Paradise Flower), Streptocarpus hybridus. GteerOiouse (teiewml^ 
Greenhouse perennial y orange and blue flowers* 4 Jt. variously coloured flower Sy surrirrm. in* 



Sircp(osolcn jamesonii. Greenhouse evergreen climber ^ orange flower Sy rummer, ^-6* /t* 


7 









Sycopsb sinensis. Hardy trte^ rtd and ytUow Sympharicarpos albus //or 

floivtfs, Ftbruary. 1^-25 ft, pink flowers^ Juru, whiU berrus, 8-to ft. 



Symphyandra pendula. Hardy peramialy straiv^ Symphytum aspcrum [Frickly Comfrey), Hardv 
yellowfiownsy summer. 9-12 in. ptfemial.floivas rau turning bliu. surr^. f-S ft. ‘ 
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Tacca crislata. Slou perennial, biownish-piaple 
Jlowers, summer, ajt. 


Tagetcs crccia {African Marigold). Half-hardy 

or orange JlownSy summer. 2^3 J • 








lanianx p<‘ru.iri<lra > nman^kt. /lutth ^hrub, I'anacrtun^ vul^arr {‘liin>i :. H<irf(y f^frenfitaly 
f>itik /h'Uffi. Ahi'u^t .St'ffUrnhfr. ii / ] Jl. \fttow ftoutfi, summer. jjt. 



lanakacu radicans. Hardy rock plarxt^ white fi^iLasy April to jurie, i/r 






Tecophilaea cyanocrocus {Chiltan Crocus). Half-hardy bulh, blue flowers, spring. 6 in. 
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Thalia dealbata. Half-^hardjf aquatk perennial^ Thalictrumaquilcgifolium. /i/oc 
pvTpUfhweTs, June. 6 ft, flowers, sumimr, sfi. 
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I l.laspi alpinuin. Hard_}- rod f.lani, whlejlowm. yfruig. 3 4 m 
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Thymus scrpyllum (T/pw). Hardy subshrub 
ro^ltlac flowers, June, i in. 


Tiardla cordifolia [Foam 
nial, white flowers, June, t ft. 
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Hardy TiJlandsia lindcniana. Move 
bluish-purple flowers, summer, ift 


1 ilia americana (American Linden) 
deciduous tree. 60-iiioJl. 



1*1. AM PCJKIKAIIS 


TRA 



l oJpis barbata, Hard^ annual, yflhwjhutfs.yu.u. Tcronia fournicri. GunJ.cme annual. Ida:, uoU, 
^ * ^nd ullou Jhni eri^ ^unmer. / //, 



Trachdium cacrulcum (flW Throatworl). Half, 
^foyfxremuil.btuejhwns, August. 3 fi. '' 


l>achdospcrnmm jasnunoidcs. Half.hard^ 
s/trub. u/nUflourrs, July and August. lo-is/t. 
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I rarhycarpu^ foriuiici. Grtfn^iOu^e palm. Tracliyn.cnr cacrulea (Itiue Lace Flower). Half- 
Hardy in the mth. 23-30 ft. hardy annual, bluejlowen. June. 8 m. 


i radcscaiilia virgiiiiana 


I riJ ^ 

(8piderworl) . Hardy perennial, purple or rae flowers, summer, i i\J(. 
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'I'rollius europaem. Hatdy perennial, yellow Vtopzto\\im Hdf -hardy annual, yellow U> 

flowers, May and June. red flowers, summer. 5-10 fi. 
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Tulipa gcnerian, ■WUloa.oo^d' Tu,ip^ 








Tulipa kaufmanniana {WaUr Lily TuUp). Hardy bulb, whiu, red arul yellow flowrrs, March. 6 m. 
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Umbfllularia californica. SUghlly Itnder, fin- 
green tree, yellowish-green Jiowefs. so-80/t. 


Uvularia grandiflora. Hardy perennial, yellow 
flowers, May. ift. 





\ acciniutn viils-idaea {Coivbtrry). Hardy fitrgrten dnub, pink or nhiu ftou tn, iui'viitr. 6-6 in. 



\’allbncria spiralis (Etl Gras,], 
aquatk. minule whiu flowers, June. 


Half-hardy Vallola spcciosa {Scarborough Lily). GnaihvH.e 
bulb, redflowtrs, August-Sepianber. 
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Wlll.eir.na capensc. Guvdioust bulb, ud-ting^d Venidium fetuosum. Hclf-hcdy annual, ytllow 
ytllowjlowen, wml^. t-ikft. andpurplish-blackfiowm. swnmtr. 




Verbena bonariensb. Haif^hardj' ptromial, pur^ 
plish-lilacjloivfrs, surmur, 4-5/1. 


N erbena tcucrioidcs, HalfharJjp<wmial, 
colouTtdJkiurs^ simmer, s ft. 



Viburnum davidii. Hardy tiagrttn shrub, whiU flowers, June, blutfrmU. 2J1. 



Viburnum rhyiidophyllum roscum. Hardy evrr^ N'iburnum linus (l/iuru^tinus). Hardy nergreen 
grun shrubs pink Jlcwers^ Sfay and Juiu. io fi. shrubs whiu or pinkish jloivas, u inUr, to /(. 



Viburnuni pUcatum maricsu. Whiu Jlowtrs^ tofly summer, ud frutlSy turning black, to ft. 
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Victoria amazonica (syn. V. regia). Stove aquatic, wkiu, rose and purple flowers, summer. 





Viola wiltrockiana (Pansy). Annual or short- Viscnm Silhum (MistUtoe). Hardy ringneri para- 
livtd perennial with variously colour td flowers, 6 in, site, white berries, winter. 



'ids tbunbcrgii. Drruimental-Ucied climbing ^ricsia splendcm major 

ine, fruits bUukfrUhly coloured autumn Uaies. ornamental Uavts.yellowtsh-whiU flowers. 4/1- 
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WahlenberRia h^eracca (Otipmg liattbtU). Waldstcinia sibcrica. H-irdy rod plant, yelUi 
Hardy rock plant, blut flowers, summer, trailing. flowers, summer. in. 






WEL 


PLANT PORTRAITS 



Wisteria floribunda. Hardy shrub, lavender blue Hardy tufudfernjeatheryjfonds. 

Jlowers^ May and Jum. 30 ^ 







\N ulfcnia amherstiana. Uofdj ptftnnxal, /ff/iz bi\u floxns, jun( and July. p-/r in. 







Xeranihemum annuurn. Hardy annual^ uhiU or Yucca filamcniosa (Adam's ,\efdU). Hardy ihrub, 
pUTpU flowers^ summa. 2 ft. creamy Jlou. fr s. July. 6-gft. 



Zantedeschia acihiopica {Calla Uy). Gnen- Zauschneriacalifornica. «j//-W> 
house perennial, whiu fiowers, winUr and spring, flowers, autumn, sft. 



Zcbrina pcndula andervis Jtu') . (hffnhouit p^tomtat, ornumfutal uhtu abuKt^ 

purpU bflo'^ . 





^eptembtT, 6- a vu 
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Zinnia clcgans. Hardy annual t variously coloured Zygopcialum mackayi. Epiphytic orchids ycU 
flower Sy summer. ^3fi» lowuh-green and pur pie flower Sy autumn and winter. 
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Acacia, Three- (horned, see Glcdiisia* 
>43 

Accra nthus, Epimediuin, 120 
Aconite, Aconiium, 6 
Aconite, Wiriicr, 121 
Acroclimutn, j/^Heliptcrum, 150 
Adam’s Needle, 3 1 2 
Agrimony, Hemp, 1 29 
Agrosieniriia, irr Lychnis, 162 
Aider, Common, 14 
Alkanet, 19 
Allspice, Carolina, 53 
Almond, Flosvering, 239 
Aloe, American, 1 1 
Aloe, Pan ridge* Breasted, 15 
Aloysia, see Lippta, 1 78 
Alum Root, 151 
Alyssum, Sweet, 180 
Amygdalus, see Prunus, 239 
Anomatheca, Mr Lapeirousia, i6g 
Aphelexis, see Hclichrysum, 148 
Apple, Berry, see Billardiora, 40 
Apple, Crab, jrr Malus, 185, 186 
Apple, Custard, 23 
Ar^ia, False, lu 
Arali a, Japanese, 13 1 
Arbor*vitac, Western, 291 
Arrowhead, Double, 258 
Artidioke, Globe, 94 
Artillery Plant, 227 
Arum, Bog, 50 
Arum, Dragon, 114 
Arum, Water, see CalU, 52 
Ash, Manna, 134 
Ash, Mountain, see Sorbus, 277 
Asphodel, 31 

Aspjdium, wCyrtomium, 96, PoK'siichum, 

234 

Aster, China, 51 
Aster, Mexican, 85 
Aster, Stokes’s, jrr Stokesia, 282 
Aubretia, see Aubrteta, 35 
Auricula, see Primula, 235 
AvcnSjSrr Gcum, 140 


Azalea, 248 

Baboon- root, see Baluana, 36 
Baby Blue lives, see Xemophila, 200 
Balloon Flower, 230 
Balm» 190 

Balm, Bastard, see Mclittis, 190 

Halm, Bee, 194 

Balm, Field. Mr CIccoma, 143 

Balm <if Gilead, 62 

BaUant, 159 

Harnbno. 240 

Bamboo, Heavcrtly, Mr Naudina, 197 
Banana, 195 

Barbcrr>‘, see Herberts, 39 
Darrenwort, jrr Kpimediurn, 1 20 
Bartofiia, see Mentzelia, 190 
Basswood, see l ilia, 292 
Bay, Sweet. 170 
Bayonet Plant, 5 
Bean, Bog, 190 
Bean, Indian, 60 

Bean, Kidne>\ I'rec, irr Wisteria, 310 
Beard Tongue, see Prnstcinon, 2 19 
Beauty Bush, 166 
Beech, Weeping, 130 

Bell Flower, jrr Campanula, 56, Wahlen- 
bergia, 309 

BelUlower, Chilean, 169 
Bellflower, Giant, 213 

Bellflower, Pendulous, see Syniphyandra, 
285 

Bcllwort, see Uvularia, 300 
Benthamia, see Cornus, 83 

Bergamot, Mr 194 

Bctonica, jrrSiachys, 280 
Bciony, see Stacliys, 280 
Bindwecd.rrr Convolvulus, 82 
Birch, Paper, 40 
Birch, Weeping, 40 
Bird of Paradise Flower, 283 
Bittcr-root, see Lcwisia, 1 74 
Bilterwort, see Lewisia, 1 74 
Blacking Plant, tsi 


X 
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Blanket Flower, Gaillardia 
Blazing Star, Liairis» 174 
Bleeding Heart, 108 
Bloodroot, 261 

Bluebell, Californian, see Xernophila, 200 
Bluets, 154 

Bocconia, Macleaya, 184 
Bj>ragc, 43 
Bottle Brusli Tree, 51 
Box, 48 

Box, Bastard, see Polygala, 232 

Brandy Bottle, 204 

Bridal Wreath, 133 

Broom, see Cyiisus, 97 

Broom, Butcher’s, 257 

Broom, Hedgehog, 123 

Broom, New Zealand, 204 

Broom, Spanish, 139,278 

Bryophyllum, see Kalanchoc, 164 

Buckeye, Dwarf, lo 

Buckthorn, 245 

Biu kthorn. Sea, 153 

Bugle, see Ajuga, 12 

Bugloss, ir^Anchusa, 19 

Bugloss, Viper’s, see Echium, 1 16 

Burnet, 261 

Burning Bush, 109 

Buttcrily Bush, see Buddleia, 47 

Butterfly Flower, see Schizanthus, 267 

Butter^vort, see Pinguicula, 228 

Cactus, Christmas, 314 
Cactus, C-rab, see Zygocactus, 314 
CaHcr Bread, see Encephalarios, 1 18 
Calamintha, see Satureja, 263 
Calico Bush, 164 
Calliopsis, see Coreopsis, 83 
Candle Plant, 163 
Candytuft, 158 

Cane, Dumb, see Dicffcnbachia, tog 

Canterbury Bell, 55 

Cape Honey Flower, 189 

Cape Lead wort, 231 

Capsicum, see Solanum, 276 

Capsicum, Star, see Solanum, 276 

Carnation, wDianthus, 106, 107 

Carrion Flower, 281 

Castor Oil Plant, 252 

Catchfly, ^rzSilene, 273 

Catmint, 20t 

Cat-tail, see Typha, 299 

Cedar, Incense, 175 

Cedar, Japanese, see Cryptomcria, 91 

Centaury, see Centaurium, 64 

Chalk Plant, 145 


Chamomile, False, 42 

Chaplet Flower, see Stephanotis, 282 

Cherry, Birch-Bark, 239 

Chcrr\', Bird, 238 

Cherry Pic, see Heliotropium, 130 

Cherry, Winter, 276 

Chestnut, Spanish, 60 

Chestnut, Water, 295 

Christmas Pride, see Kuellia, 257 

Cigar Flower, gi 

Cineraria, 272 

Cinquefoil, see Potentilla, 235 
Cistus, Ground, see Rhodothamnus, 250 
Cistus, Gum, 74 
Cockscomb, see Cclosia, 62 
Columbine, irr Aquilegia, 25 
Coinfrey, Prickly, 285 
Coneflower, 257 

Cone Flower. Purple* see Echinacea, 115 
Cone-head, see Strobilanihus, 2B4 
Cone Plant, see Conophytum, 82 
Coral Bells, 1 3 i 

Coral Berry, see Berberidopsis, 38 

Coral Tree, 126 

Cornflower. 63 

Cowberry, 301 

Cow Parsnip, 151 

Cowslip, American, 1 12 

Cowslip, Blue, see Pulmonaria ansusti/oli(h 

241 . ^ 

Cowslip, Cape, see Lachenalia, 167 

Cowslip, Water, see Caltha, 52 

Crancsbill, Geranium, 140 

Cream Cups, 230 

Cress. Purple Rock, 35 

Cress, Rock, see Arabis, 25 

Cress, Wall, w Arabis, 25 

Crocus, Autumn, 80 

Crocus, Chilean, 288 

Crocus, Dutch, 90 

Crocus, Indian, see Pleione, 231 

Croton, see Codiacum, 79 

Crown Imperial, 134 

Cuckoo Flower, see Cardamine, 58 

Cuckoo Pint, 29 

Cup Flower, see Niercmbci^ia, 203 

Cup Plant, 274 

Cupidonc, Blue, 61 

Cupressus, see Chamaccyparis, 67 

Cups and Saucers, 78 

Currant, Flowering, 251 

Cypress, see Cupressus, 92 

Cypress, False, see Chamaccyparis, 67 

Cypress, Monterey, 92 

Cypress, Summer, 166 
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Cypress, Swamp, 288 

Cypripedium, see also Paphiopedilam, 216 

Daffodil, Narcissus, i 97 -i 99 
Daffodil. Hoop Petiicoai, 199 
Daffodil, Water, see Sternbergia, 262 
Dahlia, Climbing, 152 
Daisy, Barberton, 140 

Daisy Bush, Ne^v Zealand, see OUarta sUllu- 
lata, 207 

Daisy. Double, 38 
Daisy, False, 38 

Daisy, Globe, wr Globularia, 144 

Daisy, Michaelmas, 33 

Daisy. Mount Atlas, 17 

Daisy, Shasta, see Chrysanthemum, 72 

Daisy. S%van River, 44 

Daisy, Transvaal, wGcrbera, 140 

Dawnffower, Blue. 160 

Day Flower, see Commelina, 82 

DeviUin-a^Dush, see Nigella, 203 

Dier\'illa, see WeigeU, 309 

Dittany, see Dictamnus, 109 

Dogwood, see Comus, 83, 84 

Dragonhead, see Dracocephalum, 1 14 

Dragonhead, False, 226 

Dragon's Mouth, 149 

Dropwort, Double, 132 

Dusty Miller, see Primula aurtevlay 235 

Dutchman's Pipe, 27 

Edelweiss, 1 72 
Eel Grass. 30 f 
Elder, Canadian, 261 
Elm, Weeping, 299 
Eulalia, see Miscanthus« 193 
Everlasting, see Helichr>sum, 148, Helip- 
tcrum, 150, Immortelle, 148 

Fennel, 133 
Fern, Asparagus. 30 
Fern, Bird’s Nest, 32 
Fern, Bladder, 97 
Fern, Climbing, 183 
Fern, Gold, 229 
Fern, Hard Shield, 234 
Fern, Hare’s Fool. 102 
Fern, Hart’s Tongue, 225 
Fcm, Holly, 96 
Fern, Lace, 68 
Fern, Ladder, 201 
Fern, Maidenhair, 8 
Fern, Net, see Gleichenta, 143 
Fern, Norfolk Island Tree, 15 
Fern, Royal, 212 


Fern. ^Scnsitive, 20O 
Fern, Stag’s Horn, 230 
Fern. Tasmanian Tree. 109 
Fern, Tree, 93 

Fern. Umbrella, jreGleichenia, 143 

Feverfew, 72 

Fir, Douglas. 240 

Fir, Giant, i 

Firebush. 1 18 

Fircihorn, see Pyracantha, 242 

Flamingo Plant, 24 

Flax, /rr Linum. 178 

Flax, New Zealand. 224 

Fleabanc. .wErigeron, 122 

Floating Heart, srr Nymphoides, 205 

Floss-flower, xrrAgera turn, 12 

Flower of the West Wind, see Zephyranthes, 

3*3 

Foam Flower, 291 

Forget-me-not, see Myosotis, 196 

Forget -me -not. Fairy, rrrErilrichiurn, 124 

Forget-me-not. Rock. 207 

Four O'clock Plant, see Mirabilis jalapay 193 

Foxglove, 1 10 

Fraxinella. see Dictamnus. 109 
Fritillary. rreFritillaria, 134. 135 
Fuchsia. Californian. r < iZauschneria, 312 
Fuchsia. Cape, 224 
Furze, see Ulex. 299 


Galingale, see Cyperus. 95 
Gardener's Garters, see Phalaris. 22 
Gas Plant, srr Dictamnus, 109 
Gentian. Willow, rrcGcntiana, 139 
Geranium. 219 
Germander .289 
Ghost Tree, 103 
Globe Flower, see Troll ius .296 
Glory Flower, Chilean, see Eccremocarpus, 
**5 

Glory of the Snow, see Chionodoxa, 69 
Glory of the Sun, see Lcucocoryne, 1 73 
Gloxinia, 274 
Goat Root, 209 

Goatsbeard, Fabc, see Astilbe. 34 
Gold Dust. 16 

Golden Bells, serForsythia. 133 




Golden Drop. 209 
Golden Rod, 276 
Golden Star, 73 
Goosefoot, Shrubby, 35 
Gorse. Double, 299 
Granadilla. Passiflora, 2 16 

Grass, Blue-eyed, see Sisyrinchium, 274 
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Grass, Bromc, 45 

Grass, Fescue, w Fcstuca, 132 

(Jrass, Hair, 12 

Grass, Hare's Tail, ue Lagurus, 168 
(Jrass, Pampas, 84 
Grass, Pearl, 45 
Grass, Star, Hypoxis, 157 
Grass, Whitlow, see Draba. 1 13 
Greenbriar, see Sniilax. 275 
Grornwell, see Lithospermum, 179 
Gum, Blue, 1 78 
Gum. Sweet, 127 

Handkerchiel 'Prce, Davidia, 103 
Harebell, Creeping, 309 
Hawth<jrn. 88 
Hawiliurn, Water, 24 
Hawk's Heard, see Crepis, 88 
Hawkweed. 152 

Hawkweed, Yellow Garden, see Tolpis, 

Ha/el, Chile, i^^Gcvuina, 141 

Hazel Nut, 85 

Heath, see Erica, 122 

Heath, Australian, see Epacris, 1 19 

Heath. Cornish, 122 

Heath. False, 1 30 

Heath, Irish, 98 

Heath, Prickly, see Perncitya, 220 
Heather, 52 
Heather, Spike, 46 
Heliotrope, see Heliotropurn, 150 
Hellebore, jcr Hellcborus, 150 
Hellebore, False, 303 
Helmet Flower .see Scutellaria, 269 
Hemp, 57 

Hemp, Bowstring, see Sansevieria, 262 
Hemp, False, 102 
Herb Christopher, 6 
Heron’s Bill, Erndium, 125 
Holly, Yellow fruited, 1 58 
Hollyhock, 16 
Holy Ghost, 22 
Honesty, 181 

Honey Plant, j^^Hova, 154 
Honeysuckle, Himalayan, 174 
Hop, 155 
Horchound, 187 

Hound’s Tongue, see Cynoglossum, 94 
Housclcck, 271 

Humble Plant, see Mimosa, 193 
Hyacinth, Grape, 195 
Hyacinth, Summer, 137 
Hydrangea, Climbing, 156 
Hyssop, 157 


Immortelle, 148, see alsOy Xeranlhcmum, 
312 

India-rubber Plant, see Ficus, 132 

Indian Shot, 57 

Indigo, see Indigofera, 159 

Indigo, False, 36 

Iris, Algerian, 16 1 

Iris, Butterfly, see Moraea, 194 

Iris, Flag, 160 

Iris, Japanese, see Iris kaempferx^ 161 

Iris, Peacock, 194 

Iris, Tiger, see Tigridia. 292 

Iron weed, 304 

I'T. >47 

Ivy, Ground, 143 

Jalap, see MirabiHs JalapOy 193 
Japanese Foam Flower, see Tanakaea, 287 
Japonica, in Chaenomeles, 66 
Jasmine, Bastard, rrcCcstrum, 66 
Jasmine, Madagascar, see Stephanotis. 282 
Jasmine, Rock, see And rosace, 20 
Jastninc, Winter, 163 
Job’s Tears, 80 
Judas Tree, 66 
luniper, wjuniperus, 164 

Kangaroo Thorn, 2 
Kentia. see Howea, 154 
Kingcup, see Caltha, 52 
King’s Spear, 31 
Knotweed, see Polygonum, 233 
Knotweed, Sakhalin, 233 

Laburnum, Nepal, 229 

Lace Flower, Blue, 294 

Lady’s Mantle, see Alchcmilla, 13 

Lady’s Slipper, 216 

Lady-Smock, Double, 58 

Lamb’s Ear, 280 

Larch, Golden, 240 

Larch, Himalayan, 169 

Laurel, Alexandrian, toi 

Laurel, American, see Kalmia, 164 

Laurel, Mountain, w Kalmia, 164 

Laurel, Spotted, see Aucuba, 35 

Laurel, Variegated, 35 

Laurustinus, 305 

Lavender, 171 

Lavender Cotton, 262 

Lavender, French, see Santolina, 262 

Lavender, Sea, 177 

Leopard’s Bane, 1 12 

Lilac, 286 

Lily, African, 1 1 
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Lily, African Corn, see Ixia, 162 

Lily, Amazon, I «7 

Lily, Afncrican Wood, w Trillium, 296 

Lily, Arum, sfe Zamedcschia, 312 

Lily, Barbados, 152 

Lily. Belladonna, 17 

Lily, Blood, 146 

Lily, Bugle, \te Waisonia, 309 

Lily,Cafrre, 78 

Lily. Calla, jrr Zantedcsclua, 31c 
Lilv, CUcquered, .set FritiUafia meUagns, 135 
Lily, Club* see Kniphofia, 166 
Lily. Day, 150 

Lilv, Fox-iail, w Eremurus, I2i 
Lily, Giant, 58 

Lily, Ginger. ir^Hedycluum, 147 

Lily, Golden^rayed, 1 75 

Lily, Jacobean, rrr Sprckelia, 279 

Lily, Kaffir, 268, see also^ Clivia, 78 

Lily, Mariposa, 52 

Lily, New Zealand Mountain, 244 

Lily of the Valley, 82 

Lily of the Valley Tree, see Pieris, 227 

Lily, Peruvian, 16 

Lily, St. Bernard, 24 

Lily, Si. Bruno, 217 

Lily, Scarborough, 301 

Lily, Spire, see Galtonia, 137 

Lily, Sword. Gladiolus, 152 

Lily, Torch, set Kniphofia, 166 

Lily, Water, 205 

Lily, Water, Yellow, see Nupliar, 204 

Lily, Zephyr, see Zephyranthes, 313 

Lime, see Tilia, 292 

Linden, American, 292 

Ling, 52 

Lion's Ear, 1 72 

Living Stones, 23] 

Locust, Clammy, 252 
Locust, Honey, 143 
Loofah, t8i 

Loosestrife, Purple, 183 
Lords and Ladies, set Arum, 29 
Loquat, set Eriobotry'a, 123 
Lotus, 200 
Love-in«a«mist, 203 
Lovc-lies-Bleeding, 17 
Lung-wort, 241 

Madwort, see Alyssum, 1 6 

Maidenhair Tree, 141 

Maiden's Wreath, set Francoa, 133 

MaidK)f-the^Mist, 142 

Mallow, set Lavatera, 171, w also Malope 

*85 


Mallow. Jew’s, set Kerria, 163 
Mallow, Musk. 186 
Mallow, Poppy. 51 
Mallow, Rose, set Hibiscus, 1 32 
Mandrake, 186 
Maple, 4 

Maple, Japanese, 4 
Marguerite, Blue, w Felicia, 13? 
Marguerite, Golden, 23 
Marigold, see Calendula, 30 
Marigold, African. 286 
Marigold, Cape, see Dimorphotheca, 1 10 
Marigold, Fig, see Mcseinbr>antliemum, 
191 

Marigold. Marsh, 32 
Marigold, Pot, 30 
Marigold, Scotch, 50 
Marvel of Peru, 193 
Mask^flower, wAloruoa, 15 
Masicnvort, 34 

Matrimony Vine, set Lycium, i8« 

Ma>'Avccd, Double, 188 

Meadow Rue, see Thalictrum, 289. 290 

Medlar, (91 

Mcspilus,SnoNvy, 17 

Mezereon, loi 

Mignonette. 245 

Milkweed. 30 

Milkwort, see Poly gala, 232 

Mimosa, 2 

Mistletoe, 308 

Moccasin Flower, Cypripedium, 95 
Mock Orange. 222 
Moltkia, see Lithospermum, 1 79 
Monarch ol the East, irr Sauromaium, 263 
Monkey Flower, 193 
hfonkey Puzzle, 26 
Monkshood, see Aconitum, 6 
Montbretia. 89 

Moonwort. Blue, see Soldanella, 276 
Morning GIor>\ i6d 
M oss, Fairy, srr Azolla, 35 
Mother- in-Law's Tongue, see Sansevieria, 
262 

Mulberry, 195 

Mulberry, Paper, 46 

Mullein, Vcrbascum, 303 

Mullein, Cretan, 63 

Mullein, Rosette, set Ramonda, 244 

Musk, ire Mimulus, 193 

Myrtle, Common, 197 

Myrtle, Fruiting, j 28 

Myrtle, South Sea, 172 


Nasturtium, rrr Tropacolum, 296 
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Navel wort, see Umbilicus, 300 
Nightshade, Jasniiuc, 276 
Nine Bark, see Neillia, 200 
Nippon Bells, Shoriia, 273 
Nut, Chilean, Gevuina, 141 

Oak, see Quercus, 234 
Oak, Chestnut, 243 
Oak, Silk Bark, 145 
Oleander, 202 

Oleander, see J^'erium oleander y 202 
Olive, 207 

Olive, ^re Otea eurofjoen. 207 
Olive, Fratjrant, srr Osman thus, 212 
Orange Ball IVcc. 47 

Orange, Californian Mock, see Carpen* 
tcria, 5p 

Orange, Hardy, 234 
OratJge, Mexican, 70 
Orange, Sweet, 74 
Orchid, Bee, 209 
Orchid. Butterlly, 208 
Orchid. Cradle, 23 

Orchid, Lady’s Slipper, see Cypripedium, 

95 

Orchid, Moth. 222 

Orchid. Poor Man’s, see Schizanthus, 267 
Osmanlhus delavayiy set Siphonosmanthus, 

274 

Oxeye, North American, 149 
Oxeye, Yellow, 48 

Palm, Fan, 93 

Palm, Parlour, see Aspidistra, 32 
Palm, Sago, 93 
Pansy, 308 

Parasol Fir Tree, Sciadopitys, 268 

Parchment-bark, see Pitiosporum, 229 

Parrot Tree, 2 1 8 

Parrot’s Bill. 78 

Parrot’s Feather, 197 

Pasque Flower, 21 

Passion Flower, 218 

Pea, Everlasting, 1 70 

Pea, Shamrock, 2 1 7 

Pear. Prickly, 210 

Pear. Willow-leaved, 242 

Pearl Bush, 130 

Pearlwort, 258 

Pelican Flower, see ArLuolochiagrandtflora^oZ 
Pennywort, Wall, 300 
Peony, 2 1 5 

Pepper Bush Sweet, 77 
Periwinkle, see Vinca, 306 
Persimmon, Chinese. 1 1 c 


Pheasant’s Eye, see Adonis, 9 
Physic, Indian, 141 
Pickerel Weed, 234 
Picotce, 107 

Pimento, see Pimenta, 228 
Pimpernel. Blue, 18 
Pine, Norfolk Island, 26 
Pine, Scots, 228 
Pine. Umbrella, 268 
Pineapple, 18 
Pink, 108 

Pink, Clove, see Dianthuscaryophylltis 
Pink, Sea, Armeria, 28 
Pilcher Plant, 20 j, 262 
Pilcher Plant, Californian, tot 
Plane, London, 230 
Plantain, False, see Heliconia, 149 
Plantain, Water, jre Alisma, 13 
Poinsettia, 129 

Pokeberry, see Phytolacca, 227 
Polyanthus, 237 
Polypody, 233 
Pomegranate, 241 
Poplar, 234 

Poppy, see Pa paver, 216 

Poppy, Blue, 189 

Poppy, Californian, 127 

Poppy, Californian Tree, 253 

Poppy, Himalayan, see Meconopsis. 189 

Poppy, Homed, 143 

Poppy, Mexican, 27 

Poppy, Oriental, 216 

Poppy, Plume, 184 

Poppy, Sea, wGlaucium, 143 

Poppy, Shirley, 216 

Poppy, Tree, 104 

Poppy. Water, w Hydrocleys, 156 

Primrose, Chinese, see Primula sinensiss 237 

Primrose, Evening, see Oenothera, 206 

Prophet Flower, 29 

Pudding Pipe Tree, 59 

Pulsatilla, 21 

Purslane, Rock, 49 

Quamash,53 

Quince, Flowering, see Chacnomclcs, 06 

Ragwort, see Senecio, 272 
Rampion, Horned, see Phylcuma, 226 
Ranunculus, Dutch, French, Persian, 
Scotch, Turban, see Ranunculus, 244 
Raspberry, Rocky Mountain Flowering, 

256 

Red Hot Cat Tail, 3 
Red Hot Poker. 166 
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Reed, Giant, 30 

Reed Mace, 299 

Rest Harrow, su Ononis, 209 

Rhubarb, Ornamental, 245 

Rhubarb, Prickly, /re Gunnera, 145 

Rhus cotinus, see Co tin us, 86 

Rkc Flower, see Pimelea, 228 

Richardia. see Zantcdcschia, 3 1 2 

Rocket, Dame’s /re Hesperis, 151 

Rose Bay, I20 

Rose, Lenten, 150 

RoseofSharon, 157 

Rose, Sun, 148 

Rosemary, 256 

Rosemary, Manh, ig 

Rowan, sreSorbus, 277 

Rue, Goat’s, 137 

Rush, Club, see Scirpus, 269 

Rush, Flowering, 48 

Rush, Zcbra^siriped, see Miscanihus, 193 

Saffron, Spring Meadow, 47 
Sage see Salvia, 260 
Sage, Jerusalem, 223 
St.John’s Wortj/f^Hypericum, 157 
Sandwort, 27 

Sarsaparilla Plant, see Smilax, 275 
Satin Flower, see Sisyrinchium, 274 
Savory, 263 

Saxifrage, Cushion, 263 
Saxifrage, Encrusted, 266 
Saxifrage, Mossy, 264 
Scabious, Giant, 64 
Scabious, Sweet, 267 
Schizocodon, see Shortia, 273 
Seakale, Flowering, 87 
Selfheal, see Prunella, 238 
Senna, Bladder, 81 
Sensitive Plant, 193 
Shrimp Plant, 38 
Siris, Pink, 13 

Skull Cap, see Scutellaria, 269 
Slipper-wort, see Calceolaria, 50 
Smoke Tree, 86 
Snake's Head, 135 

Snake-root, 73, see also Polygonum, 233 
Snake-root, Button, 174 
Snapdragon, 24 
Sneezeweed, 148 
Snowbeil, see Styrax, 284 
Snowberry, 285 
Snowdrop, Crimean, 136 
Snowdrop Tree, 146 
Snowflake, Spring, 173 
Snowflake, Water, 205 


Snow Flower, \'irginian, 69 
Snow in Summer, see Cerastiuiii, 63 
Soap- wort, 262 

Soap-wort, Rock, see Saponaria, 262 
Solomon’s Seal, False, ierSmilacina, 275 
Sorrel, Wood, see Oxalis, 2 1 4 
Sorrel Tree, 214 
Sowbread, see Cyclamen. 93 
Spear-flower, see Ardisia, 27 
Speedwell, see Veronica, 304 
Spider Flower, 77 

Spider-flower, Brazilian, see Tibouchina, 
292 

Spiderwort, see Tradcscantia, 294 

Spiderwort, Blue, see Commclina, 82 

Spikenard, False, 275 

Spindle Tree, see Euonymus, 1 28 

Spiraea, Blue, 59 

Spiraea, False, 277 

Spiccnworl, see Asplenium, 32 

Spruce, Colorado, 277 

Spruce, Hemlock, 297 

Spurge, Euphorbia, I2g 

Squash, Hubbard, 91 

Squill, Spam>h, 268 

Squill, Striped, see Puschkinia, 241 

Star of Bethlehem, 211 

Stanvort, Italian, 33 

Stock, Brompton, 188 

Stock, Viiginia, 185 

Stonccrop, 270 

Storax, see Styrax, 284 

Strawberry-Tree, 26 

Sumach, Stag’s Horn, 251 

Sunflower, 148 

Stuartia, see Stewartia, 282 

Sweet Cicely, 196 

Sweet Flag, 6 

Sweet Pea, 170 

Sweet Pepper, 57 

Sweet Rocket, 151 

Ssveet Sultan, 63 

Sweet William, 106 

Tamarisk, 287 
Tansy, 287 

TapeGrass, Vallisncria, 301 
Taro Root, 81 
Tea, Labrador, 171 

Tea Plant, Oswego, see Monarda didyma^ 194 

Tea Tree, Duke of Argyll’s, 182 

Thistle, Blessed, 78 

Thistle, Carline, see Carltna, 58 

Thistle, Cotton, 209 

Thistle, Globe, 1 15 
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l liisilc. South Alru an, Bcrkhcya, 40 

I lioriK He C^raiaciiUNv 

I hrilt. Annrria, 28 

I linh. Prirkly, 3 

I'liroatwurt. Blue, 25)3 

riiN me, 291 

I'ickseed, He C(>reo|>si?>, 83 
I i<lv l ips, 1 7 I 
l i^or Flower, 292 
Foaddax, see Linaria, 178 
Tobacco, Jasjnine, 202 
roinaio, Tree, 95 
roolhwori, %ee Den tar ia, 105 
IVadcscantia, tr^Zehrina, 313 
['reasure-fiower, Ga^ania, 138 
Tree of I leaven, set Ailaiuhus, 1 2 
rrefoil, Marsh, Menyanlhcs, 190 
rrumpel C^reeper, 57 
I'liherose, 232 
1 ulip, 297,298 

i iilip. Keel Cape, set Haeinanihus, 146 
Tulip Tree, 1 79 
Turile-ltead, 68 
Twin Leaf, 163 

Umbrella Plant, 95 

Valerian, 64 

\*enus’s Fly Trap, 1 10 

V^erbena, Lernon-sccnied, 178 

Veronica. Hebe, 147 

\'<*rvain, Wrbena, 178 

Wtch. Horseshoe, 133 

\*etch, Milk, 34 

V'ine. set \"ilis, 308 

Viri^in's Bower, ite Clematis, 75 i 7 ^ 

V'^iola, 307 


Vif)lei, African, 239 
\ iolei. Dame's, set Hesperis, 131 
N'iolci, Dog's Tooth, 126 
\*iolel. Sweet, 307 
X’iscaria, see Lychnis, 182 

Wake Robin, sr^Arutn, 29 
\Vallllo\ver,68 

Wallflower, Alpine, see Er>'simum, 123 
Walnut, 1G4 

Wandering Jew, see Zebrina^ 313 

Wand flower, 1 10 

Wand Plant, 136 

Waraiah, 289 

Wattle, see Acac ia, 2 

Wax Flower, 1 54 

Wellingtonia, 272 

Whin, je^Ulcx, 299 

Whorl Flower, 1 94 

Willow, Goat, 259 

Willow HerbySee Epilobium, 120 

Windflower, see Anemone, 2 1 

Wiruergreen, 242 

\Vinicrswcct. see C^himonanthus, 69 

Witch-Hazel, 147 

Witch-Hazel, American, see Fotlicrgilla, 

>33 

Woodbine, 181 
Woodruff, see Aspcrula, 31 

Yam, see Dioscorca, 1 1 1 
Yarrow, 4 

Yellow Star Flower, see Sternbergia, 282 
Yellow-wood, see Cladrastis, 74 
Yew, 288 
Yew. Plum, 64 

Youth and Old Age, see Zinnia, 314 
Yulan, see Magnolia denudatay 184 
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FOREWORD 

For many years I have been an admirer and user of Sanders’ Encyclo- 
paedia of Gardening, which I regard as quite the best single volume work of 
its kind for the gardener. It is extremely comprehensive, very accurate and 
unusually complete in its cultural instructions. 

But just because such a vast amount of information was compressed into 
one book of modest size it was necessary to leave something out — and that 
something was the explanation of how various tasks in the garden are done. 
Sanders’ Encyclopaedia tells you exactly how you must grow every kind of 
plant you are ever likely to hear about in English gardens; it tells you 
when to pot or plant it, what sort of soil to grow it in, how to water and 
prune it, and by what means to increase it. But it assumes that you know 
the way to pot, to plant, to water, to prune and sow seeds, take cuttings, 
peg down layers, graft, etc. 

Now, obviously, not every gardener does know all th^rc is to know 
about every one of these tasks, let alone the hundreds oC;other cultural 
operations that may have to be mastered at some stage. Nor does everyone 
know all about fertilizers, insecticides, fungicides, growth regulating hor- 
mones and the multitudinous other chemicals that a twentieth-century 
gardener may have to use. 

It seemed to me, therefore, that there was room for a companion 
volume to Sanders’ Encyclopaedia of Gardening; a volume that would supply 
all this kind of technical information about the craft of gardening, and 
that would, at the same time, serve as a glossary for the technical language 
that inevitably grows up around any specialized subject. For such jargon 
usually provides the shorthand of communication, without which any 
exchange of ideas becomes laborious in the extreme. As an example, it is 
much simpler to speak of the ‘second crown bud’ of a chrysanthemum 
than it is to explain every time just which bud one means by that term. 

And so in this Encyclopaedia of Garden Work and Terms I have attempted 
to provide the reader with all thb information so that, if used with 
Sanders’ Encyclopaedia of Gardenings it will provide a complete work of 
reference for any problem that is likely to arise in the garden. I realize that 
this is rather an ambitious claim, and that no book on any subject ever 
really says the last word or answers every question that may be asked. But 
I do hope that I have given enough information on a sufficiently wide 
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range of subjects to meet most ordinary' requirements in the garden, and 
that, in consequence, this book will not only be useful in its own right, but 
that it will still further widen the popularity and usefulness of Sanders’ 
Encyclopaedia of Gardening. 


Rowfant, 1953 


A. G. L. HELLYER 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


ABORTIVE Barren; impcrfccUy devel- 
oped or not developed at all. 

ACARICIDE Any chemical which will 
kill mites. The term is often used in de- 
scribing sprays or dusts produced for the 
purpose of killing red spider mites. 

ABSCISSION LAYER A layer of tliin- 
walled cells formed between leaf-stalks and 
stems and also between fruit stalks and 
stems before the leaves or fruits fall. It is at 
this layer that the break occurs, On the 
stem side of the abscission layer another 
corky layer is formed to seal the wound. 

ACAULESCENT A botanical term 
meaning stemless or practically stemless. 
The specific epithets acculis and ccauU are 
dcriv^ from the same root and are oAen 
applied to plants the flowers of which are 
cither stemless or carried on extremely 
short stems. 

ACHENE A botanical term for a seed 
vessel or fruit that is dry. It contains only 
one seed and does not split open along a 
clearly defined line or lines. The fruit of a 
buttercup is of this type. 

ACIGULAR A botanical term usually 
applied to leaves and meaning needle- 
shaped. 

ACID Chemically an acid is a substance 
which will turn blue litmus dye pink in 
contrast to a 'base* or alkali which turns 
pink litmus dye blue. As far as the gardener 
is concerned he can think of acid substances 
most helpfully as those which are sharp and 
sour and have the property of combining 
with alkalis to form salts which are in the 
main neutral in reaction^ i.e. neither acid 
nor alkaline. 


The term is important to gardeners be- 
cause soils are either acid, neutral or alka- 
line and this may have an important bear- 
ing on their fertilitv*, the kinds of plants 
which they will grow and even the suscept- 
ibility which these plants may show to cer- 
tain diseases. For example, most members 
of the heather family (EricactOi), which 
includes heathers, rhododendrons, pieris 
and andromeda, will only thrive in soils 
which are to some extent acid. By contrast, 
most members of the brassica family, which 
includes cabbages, brusseb sprouts and 
kale, succeed best in soils which are neutral 
or slightly alkaline; if planted in markedly 
acid soils they are oflen heavily Infected 
with club root disease. 
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Acidity and alkalinity can be measured 
by various means, but are usually expressed 
in terms of a scale which is known as the pH 
of the substance tested. If the substance is 
described as being pH 7*0 it is neutral, that 
is to say, neither acid nor alkaline. If it is 
described as having a pH above 7 0 (for 
example pH 7'5) it is alkaline, whereas if 
the figure is below 7*0 (for example pH 6*5) 
the substance is acid. In general the most 
satisfactory reaction for a garden soil in 
which many different plants are to be 
grown, is between pH 6*5 and pH 7*0. 
Soils with readings bdow 6*0 become dififi* 
cult for many plants except those that 
thrive in acid conditions. Similarly, above 
pH 8'0 trouble may be experienced with 
many plants and there may be signs of 
severe mineral deficiency (a form of star\‘a- 
tion in fact), owing to the locking^up of 
certain essential foods in the soil. 

Any soil that is being cultivated exten* 
sively, will tend to become more acid in 
time and this increasing acidity will be 
most rapid when heavy applications of 
dung or compost are made. It is part of the 
gardener's task to assess from time to time 
the acid-alkaline reaction of his soil and 
maintain it at the level most suitable for 
the particular plants he proposes to culti- 
vate. The test can be carried out in several 
ways, most simply, and for most purposes 
sufficiently accurately by the barium sul- 
phate colour test, but still more accurately 
by an electrical apparatus. Reagents for 
the barium sulphate test, with a suitable 
colour-chart, can be purchased from chem- 
ists who specialize in horticultural sun- 
dries. 

In the British Isles, the degree of acidity 
of most soils is controlled by the amount of 
lime they contain. A soil containing free 
lime will always be to 5>me degree alkaline 
and therefore unsuitable for the really 
acid-loving plants. It is however, possible 
for lime to be present in the soil without 
being free : this so-called ‘active’ lime (i.e. 
lime that has occome combined with hu- 
mus and the finest soil particles or ‘col- 
loids’) is a vital constituent of all fertile 
soils. The less active lime there is, the more 
acid the soil will be usually; harmful 
acidity can, in consequence, always be 


remedied by giving dressings of lime (see 
Lime, page 143). Acidity may be caused by 
an excess of organic matter in the soil and 
also by poor aeration (see Aeration, page 9). 
In consequence, besides treatment with 
lime as above, cultivation, which improves 
both aeration and drainage must be con- 
sidered as possible methods of counter- 
acting acidity. 

Acids also interest the gardener in another 
connexion, for they can sometimes be used 
effectively as weed killers. For this purpose 
sulphuric acid has proved most effective. 
Very dilute sulphuric acid, 1-2 pints in 3 
gallons of water, is used as a spray at (he 
rate of 5 pints per rod to destroy annual 
weeds on vacant ground. It can abo be used 
to kill weeds among seedling onions, as at 
thb stage the onions are not harmed by the 
spray but the weeds are killed. It is impor- 
tant to note that in diluting sulphuric acid, 
the acid must be added to the water and 
not the other way round, and that special 
acid-resbtant spraying apparatus should 
be used, as ordinary metal will be eaten 
away by the acid. Thb spray b also some- 
times used to kill potato haulm that is 
infected with potato blight disease, and so 
prevent the infection spreading to the 
tubers. 

One effect of an acid soil which gardenen 
often turn to account is that coloured hy- 
drangeas produce blue flowers when grown 
in them, whereas in alkaline soUs the flow- 
ers arc pink, (White hydrangeas remain 
white no matter what the pH of the soil.) 
In consequence, if the gardener wbhes to 
have blue flowers he must take care to see 
that the soil b suitably acid. If it b |^^tir- 
ally acid he need do nothing, but if it b 
neutral or alkaline he may give it fairly 
heavy dressings of cither sulphate of alu- 
minium, alum or sulphate of bon, or he 
may add heavy dressings of acid organic 
matter such as sphagnum peat, oak leaf- 
mould or the residue of an old mushroom or 
cucumber bed. Various chemical rccip« 
have been suggested, one of the most reli- 
able being to prepare a compost of 3 parts 
by bulk of old cucumber loam and i part 
oak leaf-mould and to add to each cwt. of 
the mixture 2J lb. of sulphate of alu- 


minium. 
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ACORN Tlie fruit of the oak. 

ACRE An area of 4840 square yards. 

acuminate A botanical term usually 
applied to leaves, indicating that they taper 
to a rather long and narrow point and that 
the sides of this point are tliemsclves curv-ed 
inwards. 

ACUTE A botanical term often applied 
to leaves, indicating termination in a sharp 
point. The term differs from acuminate in 
that in this instance the sides of the point 
arc cither straight or cur\'ed slightly out* 
wards. 

ADPRESSED, see Apprtssed. 

ADVENTITIOUS A bolanical term for 
a growth or organ produced by a plant at a 
place which would not normally have a 
growth or organ of that type. For example^ 
if a young willow is cut off and inserted in 
the soil in autumn or winter^ it will almost 
certainly produce roots from the base, and 
these are known as adventitious roots be- 
cause they would not have been produced 
had (he branch been left to grow on the 
tree. In the same way, if a tree is cut down, 
buds and, later, shoots may be produced 
near the top of the stump, despite the fact 
that there were no buds there previously. 
These are known as adventitious buds. It U 
sometimes possible to produce adventitious 
growth by chemical means. For example, if 
one of the root-forming hormones is 
smeared or painted on the shoot of a grow- 
ing plant, it is possible that a few weeks 
later roots will appear at this point despite 
the fact that the shoots may be nowhere 
near the soil and the roots arc quite useless 
to the plant 

AERATION Applied to gardening this 
means the presence, so important in all 
fertile soils, of air spaces between (heir 
particles. Many cultural operations arc 
concerned with the improvement or main- 
tenance of satisfactory aeration. For exam- 
ple, a lawn which has been subject to heavy 
wear will become so consolidated that little 
or no air can penetrate the soil. To remedy 


this the gardener perforates it with a spiked 
roller or c\xn with the prongs of an ordin- 
ary garden fork, so Idling in air and restor- 
ing die fcriiliiy of the soil. 

Coarse sand is a usual ingredient of most 
seed and potting composts because it pre- 
vents the more adhesive constituents of the 
mixture from binding loo closely together 
and so excluding air. Digging, forking and 
hoeing, though necessary for other reasons 
arc also valuable because they increase 
aeration. In a soil which contains insuffi- 
cient air, harmful bacteria and other 
micro-organbms thrive and acid conditions 
are rapidly produced. 

AERIAL ROOT Any root which ap- 
pears above ground level is known by this 
name. Aerial roots arc most important to 
certain orchids which in nature live on 
trees where (here is litUe or no soil. In con- 
sequence they obtain most of their nourish- 
ment from the moisture in the air which 
they absorb by means of these aerial roots, 
as well as by their leaves. Some climbing 
plants cling by means of aerial roots, e.g. 
ivy. 



Aerial roots of ivy 


AEROBIC A term used (o describe bac- 
teria which require air, in contrast to those 
that can live without it and are therefore 
described as anaerobic. In general an- 
aerobic bacteria arc harmful from the 
garden standpoint whereas many aerobic 
bacteria perfomt useful functions such as 
releasing the plant food stored in organic 
matter. Part of the benefit gained by soil 
cultivation is due to the fact that it permits 
air to penetrate more freely and so stim- 
ulates aerobic and discourages anaerobic 
bacteria. 


AER 
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AEROSOL A colloidal suspension of any 
substance in air. Aerosols of various chem- 
icals are sometimes used in greenhouses to 
destroy pests but the method has been 
superseded to a considerable extent by 
smokes carr)*ing the same or similar chem- 
icals. A method commonly employed to 
produce an aerosol is to prepare a solution 
of the chemical in a volatile Huid, place this 
in a closed metal chamber and drive it out 
with great force through a fine jet by dis- 
charging a ‘Sparklet’ bulb of compressed 
carbon dioxide into the chamber. As a 
result very fine particles of the chemical are 
left suspended in the air and eventually be- 
come deposited as a fine film on all exposed 
surfaces such as the leaves and stems of 
plants or the bodies of insects. Azobenzenc 
is often used as an aerosol to destroy red 
spider. 

AGGREGATE The hard material used 
to form the bulk of concrete or to act as the 
rooting medium in soilless cultivation. 
Gravel and sand are the materials most 
commonly employed, but broken clinkers 
are sometimes used. 

AIR LAYERING A mcUiod of rooting 
branches of shrubs by wounding them, en- 
casing the wound in damp sphagnum moss, 
and covering this with a sleeve of thin 
polythene. (See Layering.) 

ALBINO This term is more commonly 
applied to animals than to plants and signi- 
fies an individual in which the normal 
colouring matter b absent, but occasionally 
white forms of normally coloured flowers 
are known as albinos. 

ALDRIN An insecticide chiefly used for 
killing soil pests such as wireworms, mille- 
pedes, Icatherjackets and cutworms. It 
may be applied as a dust to be raked or 
forked in, or can be purchased in com- 
bination with chemical fertilizers for ap- 
plication in the usual way. 

ALGAE Very simple plants which include 
those that form a green film on damp sur- 
faces of Slone and wood and the thread-like 
green growths found in ponds. Seaweeds are 


also algae. In the main they are not harm- 
ful from the garden standpoint but excess 
of algal growth in ponds can be a nubancc. 
The pond growth popularly known as 
flannel weed is an alga. It can be killed 
with copper sulphate used at the rate of 23 
grains per thousand gallons of water but 
thb remedy must be used with great caution 
as an excess will kill ornamental aquatics 
and fish. The correct quantity of copper 
sulphate required to treat the pond should 
be placed in a muslin bag tied to a string, 
and should then be dragged through the 
water until dissolved. Copper wires 
stretched just below the surface of the 
water will help to control algae. 

ALGINATE, see Soil Conditioner. 

ALKALINE The opposite of acid; a sub- 
stance which turns pink litmus paper blue. 
See Acid. 

ALLOTMENT Any plot of land not ex- 
ceeding 40 rods, and rented for the purpose 
of growing crops for home consumption. 
Most allotments in England are about 10 
rods in extent. Usually the plot is rect- 
angular, 30 feet in width and 90 feet in 
length. The Allotments Act of 1950 
governs such matters as tenure and 
compensation. 

ALLUVIAL Strictly speaking the term 
means ‘that which has been washed’. It b 
important to gardeners because certain 
types of soils are geologically known as allu- 
vial. These are all soils which have been 
deposited by rivers and arc composed very 
lai^cly of silt. Large areas in Lincolnshire 
and Norfolk are composed of soil of this 
character, and are important as market- 
gardening, potato growing, and bulb-grow- 
ing dbtricts, because of the extremely 
workable and fertile nature of the soil. 

ALPINE Strictly speaking an alpine is a 
plant which grows naturally on mountains. 
In gardens the term has come to be applied 
to almost any plant suitable for cultivation 
in rock gardens, in fact it b to all intents 
and purposes synonymous with ‘rock plant’. 
Genuine mountain plants arc for the most 
part dwarf and compact in habit and they 
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thrive best where light is good and drainage 
quick. Many of them arc adapted lo find- 
ing their living in very stony places, and 
they have long roots capable of penctratii^ 
a great dbtance in search of food and mois- 
ture. Often they have to be dormant for 
many months under a deep protective 
covering of snow and then crowd the Nvholc 
of their growth, including the production 
of flowers and the ripening of seeds, into 
three or four months during which they 
have the benefit of the clear mountain 
atmosphere and an abundant water supply 
from snow melting on the higher slopes. 
These plants are not always easy to grow 
under our lowland conditions with our 
ever-changing weather, lack of stinshine 
and the absence of protec live winter snow. 

ALTERNATE A term applied to leaves 
which are placed singly on the stem at 
different heights in contrast to leaves which 
are in pairs opposite one another or in 
whorls, several together. 


ALUM This aluminium salt is sometimes 
used in gardens as a slug killer or as a bird 



deterrent, and is also employed to increase 
the acidity of soil. For the first two purposes 
4 ounces of powdered alum arc dissolved 
in I gallon of water. This solution, if 
watered on vacant ground or on green- 
house staging and floors, will kill any slugs 
with which it comes in contact. The same 
solution sprayed on to buds of fruit trees or 
ornamental plants will make them so bitter 
that as a rule birds will not touch them. Dry 
alum can also be sprinkled in a narrow ring 
round any plant likely to be attacked by 
slugs. To increase the acidity of soil, alum 
is raked or forked in at rates of up to i lb. 
per square yard or may be mixed with pot- 
ting soil at the rale of 2i lb. per cwt. of soil. 

It is the substance chiefly used to pro- 
mote the production of blue flowers in 
hydrangeas. See Acid. 

AMERICAN BLIGHT A name fre- 
quently given to a pest of apples, also 
known as woolly aphis. It is described under 
that name. 

AMERICAN GOOSEBERRY MILDEW, 

sec Coosebeny MUdtw. 

AMMONIA Pure ammonia is a gas 
which very readily unites with water to 
form the familiar Mtquid ammonia* (really 
ammonium hydroxide) of the kitchen. This 
powerful and volatile alkali is seldom used 
directly in the garden, despite the fact that 
it is a potential source of nitrogen which 
itself is an important plant food. The 
trouble is that ammonia is an inconvenient 
substance to use as a fertilizer because of its 
scorching effect on plants and its volatility. 
Ammonia can, however, be applied to the 
soil in the form of various s^ts the most 
popular of which is sulphate of ammonia 
(f.i*.) (chemically ammonium sulphate). 
Kitchen ammonia may also be added with 
advantage to >valer that is to be used to 
wash greenhouse glass as it has marked 
cleaning properties. Incidentally am- 
monia is often given off by decomposing 
dung and can be smelt strongly* This 
shows bad storage, as all ammonia lost in 
this way represents a loss of nitrogen. 

AMMONIUM POLYSULPHIDE A 
fungicide which was at one time popular 
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but Iia3 now been largely replaced by other 
chemicals. However^ it is still sometimes 
used as a remedy for American Gooseberry 
Mildew for which purpose it has the advan- 
tage that, unlike some other sprays, it does 
not mark the fruits. 

It must be purchased in the form of a 
concentrated solution which will be de- 
scribed on the container either as APS 
1918 or APS 1919. The latter solution is 
exactly twice the strength of the former, 
therefore only half the quantity is required. 
The formula is as follows : 

i pint conccniraicd APS 1918 (or i pint 
concentrated APS 1919) 

5 gallons of water. 

i lb. soft soap (or any proprietary 
spreading agent used according to 
manufacturer’s instructions). 

Dissolve the soft soap in a little boiling 
water, make up to 5 gallons, then add 
ammonium polysulphide, stir well and use 
at once. This spray should not be prepared 
in copper or brass vessels. For American 
Gooseberry Mildew, two applications 
should be given-^one in spring as soon as 
the flowers are set and the other three 
weeks later. 

ANA An abbreviation sometimes used for 
alpha-naphthalcnc-acctic acid. Sec //or- 
rnones. 

ANBURY A name sometimes used for a 
disease of brassicas usually known as dub 
root. It is described under that name. 

ANNUAL A plant that completes its 
cycle of life within a year, germinating, 
flowering, setting seed and then dying. It 
should be understood that this cycle need 
not necessarily be within any one calendar 
year, e.g. it is quite possible to sow many 
annuals in September and over-winter 
them so that they flower the following 
spring or early summer and then set their 
seed and die. Nor need the annual take 
anything like a year in completing its life 
cycle. Many annual weeds such as ground- 
sel and chickwccd, complete the cycle so 
quickly that they arc quite capable of pro- 
ducing several generations in a year, and 
arc termed ephemeral. 
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The annual may be contrasted with the 
perennial, which lives for an indefinite 
number of years and may flower and seed 
many times, and also with the monocarpic 
plant, which, like the perennial, lives for an 
indefinite number of years but only flowers 
once, thereafter setting seed and dying. 

No completely satisfactory scientific ex- 
planation of the annual’s behaviour has yet 
been made, although it has been suggested 
that death after seed production may be 
due to an accumulation of poisonous sub- 
stances within the plant, a suggestion which 
seems to imply that if some method could 
be discovered of dispersing these poisons, 
the annual would behave like a perennial. 

From the gardener’s point of view, an- 
nuals are subdivided into three groups — 
hardy, half-hardy and tender. Members of 
the first group can be grown out of doors at 
any time of the year without protection, 
e.g. clarkia, godetia, calendula and corn- 
flower. Members of the second group can 
only be grown out of doors in the warm 
weather and must usually be started under 
glass, though occasionally this aid can be 
dispensed with, e.g. ten-week stocks, annual 
asters, French and African marigolds and 
zinnias. Tender annuals require greenhouse 
cultivation most if not all of the time and 
are in general unsuitable for growing out of 
doors, e.g. celosia, Torenia Fournim and its 
varieties. 

Hardy annuals can, in general, be sown 
where they are to flower and be thinned out 
in the seedling stage, thereafter being left to 
grow on undisturbed. Alternatively some 
varieties may be raised in a nursery bed 
and transplanted to their flowering quar- 
ters when large enough. The best sowing 
times are usually March to May and again 
in early September. Most varieties thrive in 
good ordinary soil and do not require any 
special care. 

Half-hardy annuals are, in general, 
raised in a greenhouse or frame in a tem- 
perature of 60-65 degrees. They may then 
be pricked off into pans or boxes and 
hardened off for planting out when the 
weather is sufficiently mild, usually to- 
wards the end of May or early in June. 
Sowing lime may be anything from early 
January to late March. In favourable 
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places some half-hardy annuals may be 
sown outdoors in late April or early May 
and left to mature where they germinate. 
Tender annoals mxast always be germin- 
ated in the greenhouse in a temperature of 
6o degrees or more and sowing time will 
depend upon the season at which flowers 
are required. 

ANTERIOR A botanical term meaning 
Trent’ or ‘on the front’. Thus the anterior 
lobe of a flower is the front lobe. 

ANTHER That part of the flower which 
produces pollen, the male sex cells of the 
plant. The anther itself forms part of the 
stamen the remainder of which usually 
consists of the filament, a iliread-like stem 
which bears the anther. In some flowers 
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anthers arc of considerable size and add 
greatly to the decorative properties of the 
bloom, e.g. the central duster of golden 
anthen in a single rose, the large yellow 
anthers in a white lily or the nearly black 
anthen in some tulips. 

Plant breeders often remove the im- 
mature anthers from flowers which ha>'c 
been selected as seed parents. This is done 
in order to prevent fertilization with their 
own pollen and the process of removal is 
known as emasculation. 


ANTHOCYANINS A class of pigments 
found in plants and dissolved in the sap. 
They may be contrasted with flavoncs 
which are pigments occurring as minute 
particles or plastids in the sap. I hc aniho- 
cyan in colours range from blue to red. 

ANTHRACNOSE A disease that is fairly 
common in french and haricot beans and is 
occasionally found in runner beans. It ls 
caused by a fungus which attacks pods, 
leaves and stems, causing dark, wrinkled or 
cratered spots to appear on the first two 
and black, cankered areas on the stems. 
Seeds, too, may show dark patches caused 
by the fungus. Such seeds should not be 
sown. If the disease has been troublesome 
in former years, all plants should be 
sprayed with half-strength Bordeaux mix- 
ture once or twice before flowering. After 
flowering they may be sprayed with lime 
sulphur, 1 fluid ounce to 4 gallons of water, 
every fortnight or three weeks until the 
pods arc half grown. 

ANTS These arc enemies 10 the gardener 
for two reasons; they loosen the soil and so 
disturb the roots of plants, and particularly 
of seedlings, and they transport aphides 
from one plant to anotlier. They do not 
themselves attack plants directly. Ants can 
be destroyed by dusting the soil around 
their nests with DDT. Several proprietary 
ant-killing preparations arc also oflered 
and these should be used according to 
manufacturer’s instructions. Another eflcc- 
tive method of killing ants is to bore a hole 
with a stick into the nest, pour in i fluid 
ounce of carbon disulphide and seal the 
hole at once with soil to trap the fumes. 

APETALOUS A term applied to flowers 
which have no petals. 

APICAL At the summit or tip of a 
branch or any other organ. 

APIGULATE Coming to a small but 
sharp point. A term often applied to leaves. 

APHIS The scientific name for the many 
louse-like plant pests which arc known in 
gardens by such popular names as greenfly, 
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A bad infestation of aphis, Xote the curling 
of the leaves 


black fly, American blight, dolphin fly and 
blue fly. Though they differ considerably in 
appearance and in the plants which they 
attack, all the numerous species have this in 
common, that they obtain their food by 
sucking the juices of plants. As a result of 
their attack plants are weakened and shoots 
or leaves frequently become curled or 
otherwise distorted. More serious still, 
aphides frequently act as carriers of virus 
diseases, picking up the virus from infected 
plants and inoculating previously healthy 
ones with it. 

Aphides are capable of breeding at a 
tremendous rate under favourable condi- 
tions. A change in the weather will often 
bring an attack to a sudden end but the 
gardener who relies upon this would be 
asking for trouble. Some of the ‘flies' arc 
winged and can travel considerable dis- 
tances but the majority are wingless and 
their powers of locomotion arc small. A 
crop planted lOO yards or so away from an- 
other of the same kind may remain quite 
clean though its neighbour is heavily in- 
fested with aphis. Most aphides prefer the 
young shoots and leaves and will be found 
clustered around the tips of the former and 
on the lower surfaces of the latter. 

The substances most effective in killing 
aphides arc nicotine, HETP and derris. 


These insecticides should be used immed- 
iately aphides are seen and be applied 
directly to the insects in the form of a wet- 
ting spray. Nicotine and derris may also be 
applied as dusts but these arc as a rule less 
effective. In any case it is desirable to repeat 
the application two or three times at inter- 
vals of about a week as some of the aphides 
are capable of giving birth to live young 
even after they have themselves been killed 
and in this way a secondary' infestation may 
occur. 

Before the beginning of winter, eggs are 
laid and these remain throughout the win- 
ter and so provide a means of reinfestation 
the following spring. On fruit trees the 
eggs can often be seen quite clearly and in 
great numbers on the ends of the shoots. 
They are very small and dark colotired. It 
is partly to destroy these aphis eggs that 
fruit trees arc sprayed in winter with tar oil 
wash or DNC winter wash. 

APPLE BLOSSOM WEEVIL, see 
WeetnU. 

APPLE MILDEW, see Mildew. 

APPLE SCAB, see Scab. 

APPLE SA WFLY, see Sawfiy. 

APPLE SUCKER, sec Sucker, Apple. 

APPRESSED A botanical term meaning 
closely pressed together and often applied 
to leaves which arc closely pressed to the 
stem. Adpressed has the same meaning. 

AQUATIC Broadly speaking any plant 
which lives either wholly or pa> tly ui water, 
though it is more exact to say that the 
aquatic lives entirely in water and to rc- 
scr\'e the term subaquatic for the marginal 
plants which arc occasionally under water 
but more often above it. Aquatics arc of 
many different and quite unrelated genera. 
Because of this there is very little that can 
be said in a general way about their culti- 
vation, which will differ according to the 
particular variety under consideration. As 
a rule the best planting season for aquatics 
is from April to June and it is seldom wise 
to disturb them during tnc autumn or 
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winter when they arc at rest. Some of the 
large water-lilies thrive in water as much as 
3 feel deep and will cover considerable 
areas, whereas others such as the flowering 
rush (bulomus) and the Arrow Head {sog^ 
ittaria) would be killed by water more than 
a few inches deep. There arc hardy aqua- 
tics which can be grown in the open air 
throughout the year, c.g. many of the popu- 
lar water-lilies such as }\}mpiuua La^deckeri 
and Nymphaea Gladsioniam^ others tvhich 
arc half-hardy and require greenhouse pro- 
tection in winter, c.g. Calla paiuslris^ and 
yet others that are tender and require 
grecnliouse protection throughout the year, 
c.g. the Water Hyacinth, Euhhomi^ aassipts. 

One particular group of aquatics grows 
completely submerged in the water, e.g. 
vallisneria, elodea and myriophyllum, and 
many of these have the valuable property 
of giving oxygen to the water and so keep- 
ing it fresh. Such varieties are known as 
oxygenating plants. 

ARACHNOID A botanical term mean- 
ing like a cobweb’. The specific epithet 
arachnoideus is derived from the same root. 
Thus Smpervivum Qrachnoideum isa houscleck 
in which the rosettes of leaves arc densely 
covered with fine white filaments like 
cobwebs. 
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arboretum a garden or park de- 
voted exclusively or mainly to the cultiva- 
tion of trees and shrubs, though in practice 
the term is usually confined to collections 
of botanical interest. 

ARCHANGEL MATS These arc made 
in Russia from woven strips of fibre or the 


inner bark of a lime tree. The mats were at 
one time freely imported to Britain from 
Archangel, hence the name Archangel 
mats. They were much used in gardens for 
covering frames or tender plants in \vintcr. 
Nowadays they arc seldom seen and their 
place has been taken by hessian and otlier 
substances. 

ARCURE A system of training fruit trees. 
Branches are bent in the form of horizontal 
bo>vs so that the upward flow of sap is 
checked. This is said to promote fruitfulness. 

ARMED In botany this term is applied 
to any plant having spines, thorns or 
prickJes. 

AROID Any plant belonging to the bot- 
anical family Aracecu. This includes the 
arum lilies, anlhurium, philodendron and 
mens ter a. 

ARSENATE OF LEAD^see Lead Arsenate. 

ARTICULATE Jointed : a botanical 
term used to describe any part of a plant 
which has nodes or joints, or at which 
separation from the parent plant may be 
expected to occur naturally. 

ASCENDING A term applied to sterns 
which arc neither prostrate nor erect but 
curve upwards, or are produced obliquely* 

ASEXUAL Literally sexless. In garden- 
ing chiefly used for methods of propagation 
not involving seed, c.g. division, cuttings, 
layers, runners, grafts and buds, Se^ also 
Vegetation Propagation. 

ASHES Wood ashes, if they have not 
been long exposed to rain, arc useful as a 
fertilizer as they contain carbonate of pot- 
ash. Soft coal ashes are of little value in the 
garden but ashes from hard coal or coke, if 
coarse and gritty, may be used to lighten 
heavy soil. They contain little if any plant 
food. Ashes make a useful medium in which 
to plunge flower pots to prevent excessive 
evaporation or rapid changes in tempera- 
ture. See Potash and Plunge Bed. 

ASPARAGUS BEETLE The adult beetle 
is small but rather handsome — Jet black 
with several orange markings. The green- 
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ish-grey grub or lar\'a feeds on the foliage 
of asparagus often eating the stems quite 
bare. The remedy is to spray the foliage at 
the first sign of trouble, with derris, DDT 
or arsenate of lead. 



The lije^hutory of the Asparagus beetle 


ASTER WILT A common fungus disease 
of annual asters (callistephus) which attacks 
the main stem near soil level causing it 
to turn black and die. As a result the 
whole plant wills and collapses. The 
disease is soihborne and for that reason 
difficult to control. Seed of annual asters 
should be sown in sterilized soil and this 
should also be used for the seedlings when 
they arc pricked out. Plants should not be 
put out in ground on which wilt has oc- 
curred. Wilt resistant varieties of cal- 
listephus arc available. 

ATTENUATE Tapering narrowly or 
drawm upwards. Thus an attenuated shoot 
is one that has grown taller yet thinner than 
normal. 

AURICULATE Provided with car-like 
attachments. The term ‘auricle’ is the noun 


from the same root. Auricles or ear-like 
portions are characteristic of the leaves or 
flowers of some plants. 

AWL-SHAPED Tapering to a fine or 
nccdic-like point. The term is often applied 
to leaves. 

AWN Any thread-like attachment to a 
fruit or seed, though the term is most 
commonly applied to the ‘board’ of some 
grasses and cereals. 

AXIL The angle between a leaf stalk or 
leaf and the stem on which it grows. At this 
point there is usually a bud, either a growth 
bud or a flower bud and this may be re- 
ferred to as the axillary bud. It is buds of 
this character that are used in the partic- 
ular form of grafting known as ‘budding’. 

AZOBENZEINE A chemical which can 
be used in the form of aerosols or smokes for 
(he destruction of red spiders under glass. 
The aerosol b produced by dbcharging a 
bulb charged with carbon dioxide into a 
container holding a measured quantity of 
azobenzene. As a result the liquid b forced 
through a small jet and b further broken 
up by the ‘boiling* action of the carbon dio- 
xide dissolved in it. An extremely fine mbt 
is produced which penetrates to all parts of 
the house. The smokes also carry the azo- 
benzene far and wide, depositing it as a 
very fine film on the surface of the leaves 
and stems. These preparations must be used 
according to manufacturer’s instructions. 
They arc most cflcctivc and least liable to 
cause foliage injury if the temperature of 
the greenhouse b at or above 75 degrees 
Fahrenheit. They arc liable to damage 
schizanthus, sweet peas and zinnias. 

BACTERIA These arc very simple forms 
of life each individual consbting of no more 
than one cell. Ordinary fertile soil teems 
with bacteria of many dificrent kinds and 
so minute are they and so prolific that they 
may number millions in a few grammes of 
soil. Some bacteria may be harmful to 
plants, but many are indirectly beneficial 
because they assbt in the decay of oi^anic 
matter in the soil, in tlie release of chemical 
plant foods and, in some cases, in the actual 
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fixing of nitrogen (itself one of the most im- 
porunt plant foods) from the atmosphere. 

Broadly speaking bacteria may be 
grouped, from the point of view of horti- 
culture, under two headings — those which 
require a fair amount of air if they arc to 
sun'ive and in consequence arc known as 
aerobic, and those which thrive with little 
or no air and in consequence arc known as 
anaerobic. The distinction is important, 
because most of the aerobic bacteria arc 
beneficial or at least not harmful, whereas 
the majority of the anaerobic kinds have a 
bad effect on soil or plants. Much soil 
cultivation is concerned with the improve- 
ment of aeration, partially of course for the 
direct benefit of plant roots which them- 
selves need air but also to encourage (he 
increase of beneficial bacteria and to dis- 
courage the liarmful kinds. 

What is sometimes erroneously known as 
soil sterilization (erroneously because it is, 
in fact, only very partial sterilization) is also 
particularly concerned with (he destruc- 
tion of harmful bacteria and it is perhaps, 
fortunate for the gardener that in general 
the more useful kinds of bacteria appear to 
be more resistant to heat than those which 
are less desirable; in consequence if soil is 
not over-sterilized (a temperature of 200 
degrees for 20-30 minutes is usually recom- 
mended as the optimum) most harmful 
bacteria arc killed and sufficient of the 
beneficial kinds remain to restock (he soil 
in a matter ofa few weeks. 

Of the bacteria which fix nitrogen direct 
from the atmosphere, the most important are 
Azotobacler which exists free in the soil, 
and the various bacteria which inhabit the 
nodules found on the roots of most legu- 
minous plants, that is to say, plants belong- 
ing to the pea family. These nodules, far 
from being harmful to the plants, arc 
directly beneficial as they provide an addi- 
tional source of valuable nitrogen. In some 
cases great benefit has resulted from the 
artificial stocking of land with a particular 
bacterium, as for example in the agricul- 
tural cultivation of alfalfa, which requires a 
nodule-forming bacterium often absent 
from British soils. This side of bacterial 
activity has not received much attention in 
gardens. 


Some plant diseases arc caused by bac- 
teria. One of the most striking is that popu- 
larly known as crown gall, ibis attacks 
many different types of plant, always caus- 
ing large, roughened and tumour-like 
swellings. The particular bacterium re- 
sponsible is kno\>'n as Daeferiurn lurnefacifm. 
rhe soft rot or heart rot which somciimcs 
causes havoc in crops of cclcr>' and cab- 
bages and also in stored carrots, is caused 
by Bartrrium c^irotoiorum. No really satis- 
factory remedy has been discovered for 
these diseases. 

BALL Tills term is used by the gardener 
for two quite different purposes — one to 
describe the ball of soil and roots with 
which a pot-grown plant can be removed 
from its receptacle, and the other to de- 
scribe a peculiar condition of roses, partic- 
ularly very’ double forms, which in bad 
weather fail to open properly but instead 
decay in the half open bud — a trouble 
known as balling. Some varieties arc very 
subject to this fault particularly early in the 
summer or during wet seasons. The reme- 
dies are protection from rain and the avoid- 
ance of excessive feeding or thinning of the 
buds, as it b very big buds that arc most 
subject to the fault. 

As regards the pot ball, or ball of soil and 
roots, it b important that this should be 
obtained intact. It b for thb reason (hat 
experienced gardeners make a point of 
cleaning old pots thoroughly. If thb pre- 
caution b not taken, roots will cling to the 
dirty wall of the pot and when tlie plant 
comes to be removed for repotting or plant- 
ing the pot ball will be broken and many 
roots damaged. 

BARK BEETLES, see Shot-hoU Boms. 

BARK-BOUND If trees or shrubs grow 
very slowly, through lack of mobture, lack 
of plant foods in the soil, injury to the roots 
or any other cause, the bark tends to be- 
come SO hard that it b unable to expand in 
the normal way and actually strangles 
further development of the trunk or 
branches. Trees in thb condition are de- 
scribed as bark-bound and may continue to 
make very little growth long after Uic 
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removal of the conditions which originally 
caused them to become bark-bound. Some- 
times they will effect their own cure by 
splitting their bark longitudinally, an 
occurrence which may cause the gardener 
great alarm though in fact it is really a good 
thing. The best remedy for this bark-bound 
condition is to slit the bark right up the 
affected trunk or branch with a sharp knife 
or billhook and thereafter to feed the soil 
round the tree or shrub generously and 
keep it well watered in dry weather. The 
most favourable time to carry out this 
artificial slitting is in spring, just as growth 
is commencing. Some gardeners think it 
necessary to protect the slits against infec- 
tion with warm grafting wax» Stockholm tar 
or one of the proprietary wound dressings. 

BARK-RINGING, see Ringing. 

BASAL ROT A name rather loosely ap- 
plied to several quite distinct diseases which 
all attack bulbs, causing a decay of the base 
of the bulb. Roots arc destroyed or are ver>' 
weak and few in number. Narcissi (includ- 
ing daffodils) and tulips are most likely to 
be affected. In all these the decay is caused 
by fungal attack but the particular fungus 
responsible differs according to the precise 
nature of the basal rot. However, this is a 
point of academic rather than garden im- 
portance as treatment is the same in all 
cases. All bulbs should be examined care- 
fully before being planted and any that 
show signs of decay at the base should be 
burnt. Great care should be taken to avoid 
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bruising bulbs when they arc lifted and 
stored. The store shed should be cool and 
dry. It is possible that treatment prior to 
planting with one of the advertised organo* 
mercurial fungicides prepared for seed 
treatment may be of some benefit in pre- 
venting the spread of basal rot. If narcissus 
bulbs have to be given warm -water treat- 
ment against eelworm, formalin (40 per 
cent, formaldehyde) may be added to the 
bath at the rate of4 fluid ounces to 5 gallons 
to kill fungi and spores. 

BASIC SLAG A valuable fertilizer which 
b obtained as a waste material from the 
lining of blast furnaces. It contains lime and 
phosphoric acid and therefore has a dual 
value in tJic garden. The proportion of 
these elements varies considerably: poor 
samples may contain as little as 8 per cent, 
phosphoric acid, whereas good ones may be 
as high as i8k per cent. Moreover the 
availabilily of the phosphoric acid also 
varies and the higher this is, the more 
valuable the sample as a fertilizer. Avail- 
ability is estimated on the basis of solubility 
in citric acid. Good samples may show a 
solubility of 80 per cent or even more, 
whereas poor samples may be below 40 per 
cent, soluble. 

Basic slag is a comparatively slow-acting 
fertilizer, though its rate of action will 
depend to some extent on the fineness to 
which it is ground. The finer the powder, 
tlie more rapidly will its chemical contents 
be released. Good samples should pass 
through a 100-mesh sieve. It is most suit- 
able for autumn and winter application 
and particularly for the more acid types of 
soil. Rates may vary from 4 to 8 ounces per 
square yard. 

BASS or BAST A name given to the 
fibre or inner bark of a lime tree. It is used 
in the manufacture of Archangel mats (see 
page 15) and was once employed in the 
garden as a tying material but is now super- 
seded for this purpose by raffia or soft twine. 

BASTARD TRENCHING, sec Digging. 

BEARDED With long hairs, as in the 
case of the dense growth of hairs which 
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occurs on the lower petals or ‘falls’ of some 
irises. A ‘beard’ of ihb character can often 
add considerably to the beauty* of a flower. 
The long awns on barley and certain orna- 
mental grasses arc also kno>Mi as the beard 
(c.g. ‘bearded wheat’) . 

BEDDING PLANT A term used by 
gardeners to describe any plants which arc 
used for temporary display in the garden, 
which Is known as 'bedding out’. Bedding 
plants may be annuals, biennials or peren- 
nials, and can be hardy or half hardy. A 
typical example is the ‘geranium’ 
gonium) a haJf-hardy perennial which is 
grown in great numbers for planting out 
in late May or early June and provides a 
bright display in the garden during the 
summer months. Bedding plants arc usually 
planted at two main seasons, in early 
autumn when plants such as wallflowers, 
forget-me-nots, double daisies, tulips and 
hyacinths arc put in for a spring display, 
and in late spring, when plants such as 
geraniums, marguerites, hcliotro]>es, French 
and African marigolds, stocks and asters 
arc put in for a summer display* 

BEES The common honey bee is usually 
a friend to the gardener for by carrying 
pollen from flower to flower it helps to cn* 


sure fertility in hi? fruit trrrs and seed pro- 
duction in a great many other plants. Occa- 
sionally this aclis ity may be a nuisance, for 
example if the gardener is attempting to 
make particular crosses between one plant 
and another and requires to be certain that 
they have not already been ferti)i7cd by 
agencies outside his control. Under such 
circumstances he will be well advised to 
protect with muslin, cellophane or paper 
bags, those flowen which have been 
selected to produce seed and to do this 
early before there is any chance of their 
being ready to receive pollen. 

The humble-bee is also a great distri- 
butor of pollen and because of its long pro- 
boscis is capable of pollinating some flowers 
which arc beyond the powers of the honey 
bee. Because of its size it can make a mess 
of delicate flowers and is occasionally a 
nuisance on this account, particularly to 
exhibitors. 

Another kind of bee is a real pest in the 
garden because of its habit of cutting pieces 
out of the leaves of roses, lilacs, privet, 
rhododendrons, etc. It uses the pieces to 
build its nest. The pieces are usually bitten 
out of the edge of the leaf which has a 
deeply scalloped appearance as a result. 
The damage is sometimes attributed to 
slugs but the holes arc cleaner and more 
regular in outline than those made by 
slugs. Unfortunately there b no very $atb- 
faclory remedy though some lcaf<utting 
bees may be caught with butterfly nets. 

The term ‘bee’ is also applied to the 
petaloid centre of a delphinium floret. 
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BEET AND MANGOLD FLY The small 
whitish maegols of this fly tunnel their wav 
through the leaves of beetroot, mangolds 
and spinach. All aflTected leaves should be 
picked oflf and burned and. when the crop 
has been har\csted. any waste refuse should 
also be burned. In severe attacks dusting 
leaves with old soot or spraying with nico- 
tine and soft soap insecticide may be neccs- 

sar\-. 

* 

BEETLE In s^nrral, beetles are friends 
ra liter ihan foes in the garden for many are 
carnivorous and do nm attack plants. In 
I his they differ markedly from weevils, 
which they closely resemble, though they 
lack the long snout so characteristic of the 
weevil. Almost all weevils arc garden foe.s. 
A few' beetles must also be classed as 
enemies. Principal among these arc the 
asparagus beetle, the flea beetle, the pea 
and bean beetle, the raspberrv* beetle and 
the pollen beetle w hich are described under 
their respective names. Beetles can as a rule 
be destroyed quite easily by spraying or 
dusting any plants attacked with an insec- 
ticide containing either DDT or BHC. 

BELL GLASS The true bell glass w*a5 
developed in France by market gardeners 
who used it for the intensive cultivation of 
early crops. It is a large glass jar of bell- 
shape which can be placed over individual 
plants or groups of small plants. Nowadays 
it has been largely superseded by the con- 
tinuous cloche, but for certain purposes 
the bell glass is still valuable particularly 
for the protection of soft and half-ripe cut- 
tings. as it is airtight and can therefore be 
used to maintain the ver>' close, humid 
atmosphere which is most favourable to 
these cuttings. 
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are made up of a number of small ‘drupes' 
i.e, fruits in which ihc seed is protected by 
a hard wall or ‘stone* as w ell as by the flesh. 
Nor arc the fruits of cotoncasicr and haw- 
thorn really berries as not only are the 
seeds contained within a hard wall formed 
from the ovar>' (the true fruit), but also 
within a fleshy covering or false fruit formed 
from the organ known as the receptacle. 
Curiously enough many true berries in the 
botanical sense arc not recogni7ed as such 
by the gardener, c.g. tomato, cucumber, 
melon and orange. 

BESOM A broom made of twigs, usually 
those of a birch tree though occasionally 
heather is used. At one time the besom was 
to be found in every gardener's tool shed 
and it is a pity that it has become less 
common, as it is still the best type of broom 
with which to remove dead leaves, worm 
casts, etc. from lawns. 


BENZENE HEXACHLORIDE, see 

BHC. 

BERRY Botanically a bcrr>* is a fruit in 
which the seeds arc protected only by a 
fleshy wall formed from the ovar\‘. The 
tejm is vcr>' loosely applied in gardens to 
many fruits which are not strictly speaking 
berrit's at all. Gooseberries and currants arc 
both true berries in the botanical sense, but 
raspberries and blackberries arc not, as they 


BHC A synthetic chemical, the full name 
of which is benzene hcxachloride, used 
as an insecticide. There are several different 
forms of this chemical and the only one 
which is effective as an insecticide is the 
gamma isomer usually known as gamma- 
BHC. This will kill aphides, weevils, beetles 
and their lar\'ae, leaf-miners, caterpillars, 
capsid bugs, scale insects, wireworms, cut- 
worms, leather jackets and many other 
pests. It can be obtained in various forms 
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including dry dusts mixed with a suitable 
carrier and ready for application; wet table 
powders to be dissolved in water and ap- 
plied as sprays; in liquid form for spraying: 
in canisters combined with a suitable pyro- 
technic for use as a smoke, or in po\vdcr 
form for raking or forking into the soil as a 
soil insecticide. All these arc proprietary 
formulations and manufacturer's instruct 
tions should be obtained and followed. In 
some instances BHC imparts a musty taint 
to the crops on which it is used, This is 
particularly liable to happen when samples 
containing other isomers of BHC in addi- 
tion to the gamma isomer arc used as soil 
insecticides on land on which root crops are 
to be grown immediately. Gamma-BHC 
is not effective against red spider and 
as it is likely to kill many of the insects 
which prey on red spider its use at unsuit- 
able times of the year, for example after 
mid-April on fruit trees, may result in 
an increase of red spider as when DD r is 
used. It is poisonous to warm-blooded ani- 
mals but is unlikely to cause any injur>* at 
the concentration usually employed. 
Gamma-BHC is abo known as lindane. 

BICOLOR This botanical term means 
‘hvo coloured' and is usually applied to 
flowers in which one colour is contrasted 
with another. 

BIENNIAL A plant that takes approxi- 
mately two years to germinate, grow, flow- 
er and produce seed, aAcr which it dies. 
It may be contrasted with the annual which 
abo dies after seeding but completes its 
cycle in one year, and with the monocarpic 
plant which dies after seeding but takes an 
indefinite number of years to reach this 
stage. Some very popular garden flowers 
arc biennials, c.g. Canterbury bells and 
foxgloves, but a great many plants which 
are treated as biennials in gardens and arc 
often referred to as such, arc in fact, 
perennials which would flower and seed 
many times if given suitable conditions. 
Hollyhocks, sweet williams, wallflowers and 
double dabies arc examples of thb latter 
class. They arc commonly sown in late 
spring, planted out and allowed to flower 


the following year after wliit.h they arc 
destroyed, but this doc% not make tlu-in 
true biennials. 

BIG BUD .\ most troublesome condition 
of currants, principally black currant';, 
though red currants arc someiiinos affected 
and big bud has even been occasionally 
reported on gooseberries. 1 he dormant 
buds become swollen and globular, stand- 
ing out prominently on the naked stems in 
winter. This swelling is caused by the 
presence within the buds of great numbers 
of minute white mites. These miles leave 
the buds in the spring and migrate to other 
buds. It is during this migration that they 
arc most vulnerable and a strong applica- 
tion of lime sulphur applied in spring when 
the most fonvard leaves arc an inch in dia- 
meter will usually destroy most of the 
mites. The lime sulphur is used at twice the 
normal winter strength and may cause 



Big Bud of bla<kcurrants. Above, Uu sivoUen 
bt^; below, an enlarged photograph showing 
tlu big bud mites 
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some leaf scorching but the bushes usually 
recover quickly. However, this treatment 
cannot be used on suiphur-shy currants of 
the Edina t>pe. Where only a few buds are 
afTected they may be picked off in late 
winter and burned. In very severe eases it 
may be necessary to prune back all growth 
to within a few inches of the ground in 
winter and burn the prunings. 

BIPINNATE Twice pinnate; a botanical 
term applied to leaves which are composed 
of several separate segments which arc 
themselves divided into separate segments. 



Bipinnate leaves 


BIRDS From the gardener's standpoint 
birds may be roughly classified in three 
groups, one composed of kinds such as the 
owls, wagtails, flycatchers, tits, swallows, 
woodpeckers, swifts, robin and hedge spar- 
row, which arc entirely, or almost entirely, 
beneficial; a second composed of such birds 
as the thrush, blackbird, starling, magpie, 
rook, jay, cuckoo and chafiinch, which do 
some harm but probably, on balance, more 
good and so arc to be reckoned as friends 
rather than foes; and a third, of which the 
wood pigeon, stock dove, bullfinch and 
house sparrow arc notorious members, 
which do more harm than good and are, in 
consequence, to be regarded as enemies. 
Jays can do considerable damage to peas 


and fniit but they also eat great numben of 
insects, slugs, mice and other garden pests. 
They can be kept away from the pea pods 
if pea rows are covered with nettbg. Small 
fruit bushes can be protected in the same 
way. Some birds pick up seeds but few arc 
capable of scratching and so have no means 
of getting at seeds which have been pro- 
perly covered; in any case vulnerable seeds 
can be efficiently protected with dark 
thread drawn tightly bchvecn sticks so as to 
form a network over the seed bed. Spar- 
rows often do a great deal of damage to 
brightly coloured flowers, especially to 
early blooms such as those of crocus and 
polyanthus. Here again the most effective 
remedy is to cover the plants with tightly 
drawn and dark-coloured thread. Bull- 
finches attack the buds of fruit trees and 
bushes, often pecking them out quite wil- 
fully and not for the sake of food. Protection 
with netting is often the only effective 
remedy though bird scarers fixed among 
the trees may have some effect. The 
damage, incidentally, is usually done in 
late winter as the buds commence to swell. 

Tits are also sometimes accused of destroy- 
ing buds but on closer examination it will 
almost always be found that these buds are 
already attacked by insects and that it is 
the latter, not the buds themselves, that the 
tits have been after. Even if such buds had 
not been damaged by the tits it is very un- 



Bitter pit of apples 
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likely that they would have developed into 
healthy shoots or flowers. A thorough spray- 
ing wth alum (4 ounces to i gallon of 
water) will make ornamental fruits un- 
palatable to birds but must not be used on 
fruits intended for human consumption 
because of its astringent quality. 

BITTER PIT A curious condition of 
apples, pears and, occasionally, quinces, in 
which the flesh just beneath the skin decays 
in small spots or patches, causing the skin 
itself to sink in a series of small, irregular 
spots, often slightly darkened in colour. 
The trouble is sometimes believed to be due 
to boron deficiency in the soil and a ferti- 
lizer application of powdered borax at the 
rate of 2 ounces to 30 square yards has been 
suggested as a remedy. At other times it 
appears that the disorder may be caused by 
an irregular flow of sap as it occurs severely 
in seasons during which periods of heavT 
rainfall alternate with periods of drought. 
Moreover some varieties are much more 
suscq)tible than others and may have to be 
eliminated altogether in gardens in which 
the trouble is common. 

BLACK FLY The name given to one of 
the many species of aphis. Thb pest is also 
known as bean aphis, collier and dolphin 
fly. It is particularly common on broad 
beans but is also found on dwarf and run- 
ner beans, beetroot, spinach, turnips, rhu- 
barb, docks and many other plants. Black 
fly usually congregate round the ends of 
tender young shoots. In the ease of beans it 
is often possible to prevent an attack by 
pinching out the soft tip of each plant as 
soon as the first few trusses of pods are 
commencing to swell. The pest can be de- 
stroyed by spraying with nicotine, pyre- 
thrum, denis or H E T P. 

BLACKLEG A disease of potatoes $0 
known because it attacks the haulm just 
above ground level causing it to decay and 
turn black. Later tubers may be affected 
and will rot to a Jelly at the end at which 
they arc attached to the plant. Usually only 
an occasional plant is attacked and the dis- 
ease seldom does extensive damage. No 
remedy is known. All affected plants should 



A broad bran shoot inftsud with black Jly 


be lifted and burned as soon as noted. No 
tubers showing a jelly-like rot at one end 
should be planted. 

BLACK SPOT This name is sometimes 
applied loosely to almost any disease which 
causes black spots to appear on the plant 
attacked, but it properly belongs to one 
disease only which is caused by a fungus 
and confines itself to roses. The fungus 
attacks the leaves causing these to develop 
circular black spots which increase in size 
until the whole leaf b destroyed or falls off. 
It is one of the most serious diseases of roses 
and one of the most difficult to control. In 
winter resting spores of the fungus remain 
in the surface soil and from these ne%v in- 
fections spread the following summer. Tnvo 
methods of checking the disease are to re- 
move the surface inch of soil from the rose 
beds in winter and bum it, replacing with 
fresh soil from some place in which roses 
have not grown, and to cover the whole 
surface of the bed in early spring with an 
inch-thick mulch of grass clippings so that 
spores cannot readily rise from the soil to 
the rose leaves. Such a mulch should be 
maintained throughout the summer and be 
disturbed as little as possible. Infected rose 
leaves should always be picked off and 
burned. If the disease has proved trouble- 
some in other years it is wise to carry out 
preventive spraying with colloidal copper 




Black ipol on rose leaves 


from April until August inclusive. If the 
disease makes its appearance, one rather 
heavy spraying should bo given in mid^ 
winter with copper sulphate, i ounce per 
gallon of water. This must not be used while 
any leaves remain on the plant as it is very 
caustic. It may be allowed to fall fairly 
heavily on the soil to kill spores lying on it. 
Another treatment is lo spray with col- 
loidal copper white oil emulsion after prun- 
ing and, if infection occurs subsequently, at 
three-week intervals until the autumn. 

BLANCHING An important item in the 
cultivation of certain vegetables, notably 
leeks, ccler>', endive and seakalc. The pur- 
pose of blanching is to prevent the normal 
colouring matter of leaf or stem being pro- 
duced and so render vegetables more deli- 
cate in flavour and in some instances more 
attractive in appearance. Blanching is al- 
ways carried out by excluding light, but 
the methods employed vary considerably. 
With celery and leeks it is effected by draw- 
ing soil round the stems or by enclosing 
these in cardboard or paper collars. Endive 
Is frequently blanched by inverting a saucer, 
slate, or piece of wood over the heart of 
each plant, while seakalc is usually blan- 
ched by bringing it into a darkened shed or 
cupboard. As a rule, blanching checks 
growth and therefore must not be carried 
out until the plant has reached a satis- 
factor>' stage of development, e.g. celery 
blanching is usually delayed until Sep- 
tember, by which time the plants arc well 
grown. An exception can be made with 


leeks which can be blanched a little at a time 
by gradually drawing soil round the grow- 
ing stems from midsummer onwards. By 
this method blanched stems of exceptional 
length can be produced. 

BLEEDING The gardener describes as 
‘bleeding’ any overflow of sap from a plant. 
It is liable to occur in spring on almost anv 
shrub or tree that has been pruned so late 
that the pruning wounds have not had an 
opportunity to heal over. Sometimes bleed- 
ing can be quite spectacular. In the case of 
grape vines which have been pruned laic in 
the winter quantities of sap may drip from 
the severed ends of the rods. It is widely 
held amongst gardeners that bleeding is 
harmful, but in fact scientific investigation 
does not seem to uphold this view. As a 
rule, the bleeding stops of its own accord 
after a few days and the wound heals over 
quite normally. Various remedies have 
been suggested, as for example the scaring 
of wounds with a red hot iron, or their 
treatment with a caustic substance such as 
a styptic. 

Bleeding is also liable to occur in beet- 
roots if the skin or flesh is damaged, and can 
result in a serious loss of colour which may 
spoil the appearance of the roots. In conse- 
quence it is usually recommended to twist 
off the lops of beetroots when they are 
lifted and not to cut them off with any 
sharp implement which might damage the 
flesh. 




Blanching celery 
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BLIGHT This term is used very vaguely 
l>y most gardeners to describe almost any 
kind of pest or disease. Thus a bad infesia- 
lion of greenflies may be referred to as 
blight and so will the black sooty mould 
(caused by a fungus) which may quite 
likely follow this infestation. Because of this 
vagueness it is an unsatisfactory term and 
one which would be best dropped. It is 
only justifiably used in connection with the 
common poUlo disease known as Late 
Blight. This is caused by a fungus (Phyto- 
phthora infestans) which attacks the leaves 
causing black spots to appear, which quick* 
ly spread so that the whole haulm withers. 
Later the disease may pass to the tubers, 
causing soft, brown patches of decay in the 
llesh. This disease can be prevented by 
spraying the haulm thoroughly with Bor* 
dcaux mixture. The first application should 
be made early in June followed by another, 
if necessary, three or four weeks later, 

BLIND A plant is said to be blind when 
loss of the growing point causes cessation of 
growth. This condition Is frequent in the 
case of seedlings of cabbage and other 
members of the brassica family, particu- 
larly if these have been attacked by mag- 
gots of the cabbage root fly. At first sight 
the plants can appear quite healthy, but a 
closer examination will show that they have 
no central growing shoots and that, in fact, 
growth is at a standstill. Such plants are 
quite useless and should be discarded, as no 
treatment will make them regain their 
growing points. 

BLINDS The gardener may use blinds of 
one kind or another in the greenhouse and 
occasionally on frames, either to protect 
plants from excessive sunshine or in an 
attempt to prevent excessive loss of heat at 
night. Blinds used mainly for shading are 
generally made either of hessian or split 
bamboo. They should be fitted in such a 
way that they can be quickly removed or 
rolled up when not required. Blinds of this 
type are not very useful for (rapping heat 
and the most effective material yet dis- 
covered for this purpose is aluminium Ibil. 
This foil has remarkable heat insulating 
properties and is said to give an insulation 


equivalent to a 2 - 5 nch iliicknos of cork. 
Aluminium foil is extremely flcxihlr and, if 
mounted on some (ou^h paper core, is 
lairlv durable. 

BLOOD All blood contains nitrogen 
which is valuable as a plant food. Fresh 
blood is unpleasant to handle and is seldom 
used, though it may be applied freely on 
vacant ground and immediately dug in. 
However, it is dried blood that is commonly 
used and ihb is a fine dry powder easy to 
handle and suitable for use either on vacant 
ground or around plants in growth. An 
average sample contains about 12 per cent 
nitrogen and can be applied at rates up to 
2 ounces per square yard or aus a liquid 
manure well stirred into water at rates up 
to r ounce per gallon. As a rule it is not 
fully soluble, hence the instruction about 
stirring well to keep it in suspension. 

BLOSSOM-END ROT A disorder of 
tomatoes which causes a small dark spot to 
develop on (he fruit at (he end farthest from 
the stalk. This spot usually increases in size 
fairly rapidly and becomes black. The fiesh 
beneath the spot shrinks and that part of 



A blind cabbage plant. Nbu the absence of a 

growing point 
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the fruit becomes flattened. Despite its 
appearance to the contrary ihb trouble is 
not caused by a fungus but is the result of a 
collapse of some of the fruit cells due to 
lack of moisture. The disorder is always an 
indication that at some previous time, 
probably several weeks earlier, the soil has 
been dr>*. Affected fruits should be removed 
and every care taken to see that the plants 
have an adequate water supply at all times. 



Blossom^end rot 0/ tomatoes 

BLOSSOM FALL, see Bud Stages. 

BLOTCHY RIPENE^G A term applied 
to a condition of tomato fruits in which, in- 
stead of ripening evenly all over, some parts 
remain green or at most only become 
yellowish. It is often associated with potash 
deficiency in the soil but may also be 
brought about by inadequate watering, 
possibly because when water b short it b 
difficult for the roots to take up sufficient 
potash. The dbease can be prevented by 
providing ample potash in the soil and 
plenty of water at all times. If it occurs it is 
wise to water plants every few days with 
I pint each of a solution made by dissolving 
I ounce of sulphate of potash in 5 gallons 
of water. 

A rather similar blotchy appearance of 
the fruits can also be caused by virus db- 
ease but in this case the flesh docs not re- 
main hard and unripe as in true blotchy 


ripening. Virus disease cannot be cured by 
applications of potash or, for that matter, 
of anything else. 

BLUEING) sec Acid 

BLUE STONE, see Copper Sulphate. 

BOG GARDEN Thb b a construction 
intended to simulate the marshy conditions 
which arc often found near rivers and on 
low-lying ground generally, and in which a 
specialbed type of flora exbts. Most bog 
plants will not tolerate long periods of com- 
plete inundation, nor will they withstand 
long periods of comparative drought. The 
problem, therefore, b to arrange the water 
supply $0 that the water level in the bog 
garden b more or less constant, winter and 
summer. If the water supply is entirely 
artificial, as for example from a well or 
water main, thb b a fairly simple problem, 
as it consbts mainly in regulating the flow 
of water by suitably placed cocks. If, how- 
ever, the bog garden b made as an adjunct 
to a natural stream or pool, constructional 
problems are likely to arise. It b almost 
certain that sluice gates will be necessary to 
regulate the flow of water to the bog gar- 
den, maintaining the level in summer when 
the flow b at its lowest, but allowing surplus 
to escape freely at flood periods in the 
autumn and winter. 

Most bog plants thrive best in a some- 
what spongy soil mixture. It must never be 
so close in texture that free percolation of 
water b impeded. A suitable general mix- 
ture consbts of rather heavy, fairly rich 
loam. Avoid mud from pond bottoms and 
stream sides. Do not use dung and so far as 
artificial manures arc concerned at most 
give a light sprinkling of boncmcal. 

Small bog gardens in which the supply 
b to be entirely artificial must always be 
enclosed in cement or with beaten clay, the 
construction in the former case being very 
similar to that of a cement lined pool with 
the two important differences that there 
must be more frequent and larger outlets 
for surplus mobture and that the whole 
cemented area must be filled with soil. 
Concrete for this purpose should be pre- 
pared in exactly the same way as for pool 
construction and the walk of the bog gar- 
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den should be simDar in thickness to those 
ofapool. 

In the case of ‘natural bog gardens — 
that is to say those made alongside an 
existing stream, river or pond — it is usually 
quite unnecessary to use cement in any part 
of the construction, in fact if the soil is 
naturally of a heavy day nature, it may 
c\'en be necessary to break this up some* 
what and open it with sand or broken 
dinkers to prevent loo sluggish a movement 
on the part of the water. This is essential, 
for, though all bog plants must have 
abundant moisture, few thrive in stagnant 
conditions such as may occur where there Is 
practically no movement of water through 
the soil. 

There are a great many beautiful plants 
suitable for planting in bog gardens. 
Among the best are moisture-loving prim- 
ulas such as Primula japonica^ P. pulveruUnic^ 
P. Helodoxa and P. Florindaty dodecatheons, 
astilbes, trollius, calthas, lysichitums. Iris 
Kaempferi, Iris sibirica and Royal Pern 
{Osmunda regal is), 

BOLTING A term used to describe 
plants that produce flowers and seeds pre- 
maturely. Thus lettuces will normally make 
a good and serviceable ‘heart' of leaves and 
hold it for several weeks before they com- 
mence to run up to flower, but under some 
circumstances they may either form no 
hearts at all or start to run to flower very 
soon after forming hearts. This Is particu- 
larly likely to happen in very hot, dry 
weather. Bolting is often caused by a check 
to growth cither through drought or star\'a- 
lion. 

Sometimes ‘bolting* is an inherited ten- 
dency and breeders take pains to eliminate 
it from their stocks by careful selection and 
dte rejection of all plants that show any 
inclination to bolt. 

BONE MANURES The bones of all 
ammals contain certain elements that arc 
valuable as plant foods and particularly 
phosphorus and calcium, together with 
smaller quantities of nitrogen. Unfortun- 
ately whole bones decompose so slowly in 
the soil that it takes many years for these 


plant foods to be liberated. In consequence 
such bones are of little value to the gar- 
dener. If, however, the bones are crushed 
into a fine powder, the rate of release of 
plant foods is greatly increased. As a result, 
finely ground flour is not only a valuable 
fertilizer, but it is also, contrary to popular 
opinion, a fairly quick-acting one. Coarser 
grades of bonemcal will give up their sup- 
plies of phosphorus more 5Io^vly, and 
crushed bones, in which many of the pieces 
may be the size of peas, are sometimes used 
in the preparation of vine borders and 
other more or less permanent beds, because 
they will provide supplies of phosphorus 
over a number of years. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the rate of action of bone 
manures is proportionate to the fineness 
to which they arc ground. 

Frequently, bones are steamed to extract 
the gelatine from them before they are pre- 
pared as garden fertilizers. In the case of 
steamed bones there is very litde nitrogen 
left and their value as a plant food can be 
determined solely on tiicir content of phos- 
phoric acid. Analysis, in any case, varies 
greatly from sample to sample. For raw 
bones it may be anything from 15*32 per 
cent of phosphoric acid and up to 5 per 
cent of nitrogen. With steamed bones, the 
phosphoric acid content will be a little 
smaller than that of raw bones with (he 
nitrogen content as low as i per cent. The 
usual rate of application for bone manures 
is 3 to 4 ounces per square yard with very 
finely ground samples such as those de- 
scribed as bone flour, and up to 8 ounces 
for the coarser grades of meal and crushed 
bone. Bonemcal can also be used with 
advantage in potting composts at the rate 
of about 4 ounces per bushel and is pre- 
ferred by some gardeners to the smaller 
quantities of superphosphate of lime re* 
commended in the standard John Innes 
potting composts. 

Bonemcal is a perfectly safe fertilizer 
which can be used for all kinds of plants* 
Coarser grades should, as a rule, be used in 
the autumn or winter so that they may be- 
come partially decomposed before plants 
require the food which they contain. The 
finest samples can be used as spring dress- 
ings. 
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BORAX This natural salt is used in the 
garden as a fertilizer and also as an insccti* 
cidc. As a fertilizer it provides the most con- 
venient source of boron, one of the essentia) 
plant foods which is, however, required in 
such minute quantities that it is generally 
present in the soil in sufficient quantity for 
the plant's needs. Boron in excess acts as a 
plant poison and care must be exercised in 
its application. Boron deficiency occurs in a 
few places and is responsible for the disease 
known as brown heart in swedes, turnips, 
beetroot and mangolds. The central leaves 
turn brown and wither, the crown becomes 
brown and decay develops in the centre of 
the root. Where boron is discovered to be 
lacking in the soil, borax can be applied at 
the rale of 2 ounces per square rod in 
spring. As an insecticide it is used princi- 
pally as an ant killer, equal parts of borax 
and castor sugar being mixed together and 
placed where ants arc observed. 

BORDEAUX MIXTXmE One of the 
most valuable of general purpose fungi- 
cides, that is to say chemical mixtures 
which have the property of killing fungi. 
Bordeaux mixture is prepared from copper 
sulphate and lime and gets its name from 
the fact that it was developed in the Bord- 
eaux area of France as a remedy for downy 
mildew of vines. It was subsequently dis- 
covered that Bordeaux mixture is cficc- 
live against many other diseases caused by 
fungi and that it can be used with safely 
on a great variety of plants. It is now the 
standard remedy for potato disease (phyio^ 
phthora) for which purpose at least two 
applications should be given, the first late in 
June or early in July and the second three 
or four weeks later. It can also be used to 
control scab disease of apples and pears and 
is particularly suitable for the latter, as it 
does not cause leaf scorching so readily as 
lime sulphur. 

Three formulae arc in general use in 
gardens and they arc described respectively 
as strong solution, standard solution and 
reduced solution. The recipes arc as follows: 

Strong Solution : For use against potato 
disease (blight) and on other strong-leaved 
plants not liable to be scorched. 

9 oz. copper sulphate. 
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6 oz. quicklime. 

5 gals, water. 

Standard Solution : For use against apple 
and pear scab and as a general fungicide. 

6 oz. copper sulphate. 

6 oz. quicklime. 

5 gals, water. 

Reduced Solution : For use on tender- 
leaved plants liable to be scorched. 

4\ oz. copper sulphate. 

9 oz. quicklime. 

5 gals, water. 

When Bordeaux mixture is prepared 
from the raw ingredients, fresh hydrated 
lime can be used in place of quicklime, but 
it is desirable to increase the quantities 
slightly, say to 7 oz. for the strong and stan- 
dard solutions and 10 oz. for the reduced 
solution. 

The copper sulphate should always be 
dissolved first of all in a portion of the water 
and the quicklime slaked in the remaining 
water in a separate vessel. 7 'hen add the 
slaked quicklime a little at a time, to the 
copper sulphate solution, stirring all the 
while. The mixlureshouldbcusedat once as 
there may be a tendency for it to precipitate 
after a time. It is advisable to test the strong 
solution before use, This can be done with 
blue litmus paper — if the paper turns pink, 
a little more lime should be added until the 
litmus paper remains blue. The fact that it 
turns pink is an indication that the mixture 
is still slightly acid, a condition in which it 
may cause dam^e to foliage, 

Bordeaux mixture can also be purchased 
in various commercial brands as either a 
paste or a powder, ready for mixing with 
water. When using all these proprietary 
brands, manufacturer’s instructions regard- 
ing strength must be followed. 

BORDER A term with a rather wide and 
loose application in gardens, but in general 
it may be taken to refer to any bed which is 
prepared for some special purpose. An 
c.\amplc is tlie vine border which is usually 
completely enclosed by concrete or brick 
walls to prevent the vine roots from pene- 
trating beyond the specially prepared soil 
with which the border is filled. Then we 
have the herbaceous border devoted ex- 
clusively to the cultivation of hardy her- 
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baccous perennials; the shrub border 
devoted exclusively to shrubs; the mixed 
border which may include shrubs, herba- 
ceous plants and even annuals and semi- 
tender plants, such as pelargoniums, mar- 
s^ucrites and antirrhinums, and the annual 
border devoted exclusively to plants raised 
from seed and flowering in their first season. 

The term is sometimes used to distin- 
guish certain kinds of plants which arc 
hardy enough to be grown in the open from 
other similar kinds which need greenhouse 
protection. For example one class of carna- 
tion is known as border carnation because 
it can be grown outdoors without protect- 
tion in contrast to the tree or perpetual 
flowering carnations which require pro- 
tection in winter. Similarly with chrysan- 
themums the term ‘border chry'santbemum* 
is sometimes used irtsiead of early -flowering 
chry'sanihcmurn to denote any variety 
which is hardy enough and flowers early 
enough to be grown in the open. Border 
phlox is occasionally used to distinguish 
varieties of Phlox paniculotc [decussotc) from 
the alpine phloxes derived from P. subulato 
and other species. 

BORECOLE An alternative name for 
Kale. 

BOTANY The scientific study of plants. 
While the practical gardener is under no 
compulsion to turn himself into a botanist, 
there is no doubt that some knowledge of 
the subject will make him a better gardener. 

There are two main divisions, plant 
Physiology dealing with the manner in 
which pUms function, and Taxonomy, 
dealing with form and classification. 

There arc too many good clemcntan' 
books on the subject to enumerate. The 
gardener should investigate his public 
hbrary and be guided by Im own personal 
preferences. 

BOTRYTIS a fungus known as Botrytis 
cintrea attacks a great variety of plants caus- 
ing rapid decay of their tissues followed by 
an outgrowth of fluffy grey mould on the 
diseased poruons. For this latter reason the 
disease IS often known as ‘grey mould’. The 
decayed tissue usually turns black and this 



A tomato item attacked by Botr> tU cincrca 

feature has given rise to another popular 
name 'blackleg' but this is also the name of 
a quite different disease of potatoes. 

Botr>iis rot may be (bund on vines, 
tomatoes, cucumbers, tnelons, marrows, 
lettuces, strawberries, pelargoniums, roses, 
sunflowersand many other plants. It thrives 
in damp, cold conditions, is most prevalent 
in autumn, can be a plague in badly venti- 
lated greenhouses and b always vcr>’ diffi- 
cult to control once it starts. Plants may be 
sprayed with liver of sulphur (potassium 
sulphide), colloidal sulphur or Bordeau.\ 
mixture, or lliey may be dusted with 
(lowers of sulphur. Badly infected plants 
should be removed and burnt at once. Sec 
also Grey Mould. 

BOTTOM HEAT Heat applied from 
below, usually to warm beds of soil used in 
the propagation of lender or half-hardy 
plants or those >vhich for one reason or 
another arc somewhat difficult to strike 
from cuttings or rabc from seed. One 
juicienl method of producing bottom heat 
b by means of a bed of decomposing man- 
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urc known to gardeners as a ‘hotbed’ 

The most modem system relies on electri- 
cally warmed cables (sec Electrical Heat- 
ing, page 1 20) which arc actually buried in 
the soil or in a layer of sand or ashes im- 
mediately below it. Sometimes the hot water 
pipes used for normal greenhouse heating are 
passed through a bed of soil which may it- 
self be covered by a frame further to trap 
heat and maintain a close atmosphere in 
which seeds germinate most freely and cut- 
tings root most readily, 

An important point to note is that what- 
ever s>'stcm is used, the soil must only be 
warm and not raised to a high temperature 
which would do more harm than good. As 
a rule the temperature for hotbeds is be- 
tween 65 and 75 degrees. Moreover as the 
warmth tends to dry soil out rapidly, it is 
usually necessary to employ a moisture- 
holding compost — that is to say one con- 
taining plenty of peat or leaf mould which 
will soak up moisture like a si>onge. 

BOWLING GREEN A lawn developed 
specially for the purpose of the game of 
bowls. For this an absolutely true and level 
surface is required and very close mowing is 
necessary, so that the surface is almost as 
smooth as that of a billiard table. Only 
certain grasses will put up with this close 
mowing and give the required surface. 
Favourites are the finer fescues, such as 
Chewing’s fescue and Sheep’s fescue and 
the bent grasses, particularly Brown Bent 
and New Zealand Bent all of which can be 
raised from seed sown in the same way as 
for other lawn grasses. Another method is to 
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turf the bowling green with the very fine, 
sea-washed turf usually sold as Cumberland 
turf. A drawback to this is that the turf 
frequently fails to thrive in inland districts 
and becomes patchy and moss- or weed- 
infested after a while. 

The dimensions for a fuU-sized bowling 
green are 1 26 feet square and there should 
be a surrounding ditch one fool wide and 
about 6 inches deep. In addition there 
should be a surrounding path or grass 
border which can be of any convenient size. 
Crown greens are constructed with a rise of 
from 8-10 inches in the centre. 

BRACT A modified leaf found at the 
base of a flower stalk, or the stem of a 
cluster of flowers, or forming a part of the 
flower-head itself (as in the involucral 
bracts found in members of the daisy 
family). Bracts arc sometimes highly 
coloured and as decorative as the flowers 
with which they are associated or even 
more so. Examples of this kind are to be 
found in Salvia Horminum^ which has showy 
purple bracts, the poinsettia {Euphorbia 
pulchfrrima) which has scarlet bracts and 
Saxifraga Griesbackii tvhich has crimson 
bracts. 

BRAND The popular name applied to a 
fungal disease of sweet williams. Occasion- 
ally it is found on other species of dianthus. 
Brown spots, more or less circular in out- 
line, appear on the undersides of the leaves 
and may spread very rapidly. Affected 
plants are so unsightly that they can 
scarcely be overlooked. There is no cure 
once the disease has started and affected 
plants should be pulled up and burned as 
soon as noted. If the disease has proved 
troublesome it is wise to spray plants occa- 
sionally with colloidal copper as a preven- 
tive measure. 

BREAK A term much used by chrysan- 
themum growers and occasionally in con- 
nection with other plants. A break is a 
branch or fork and to make a plant ‘break’ 
means to make it produce a branch or fork 
when otherwise it would not do so. 
Chiysanlhcmum growers often pinch out 
the growing tips of their plants quite early 
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in the season to make them branch or fork 
early. If a rooted chr>'sanihemum cutting 
is left to its own devices, it will after a time, 
produce an abortive flower bud at the top 
of the stem, which will prevent further 
lengthening of this particular stem and 
force it to produce side shoots or breaks. In 
consequence, this abortive flower bud is 
often known as the ^ break bud*. 

BREAST-WOOD Shoots which grow 
fonvard from fruit trees trained against 
walls or espalier fences and in consequence 
are inconvenient for training against (he 
wails or fences. Breast- wood must usually 
be cut out and this is generally done during 
the summer so that light and air may pene- 
trate to the fruits and also to more favour- 
ably placed shoots. 
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BROADCAST The practice of scattering 
seeds more or less evenly all over the sur- 
face of soil instead of confining them to 
straight lines or drills. In the garden broad- 
casting is used for grass seed to form a lawn 
and occasionally for seed of annuals which 
are to form irregular groups. Sometimes 
cabbages, broccoli, brusscls sprouts and 
other plants which are to be transplanted as 
seedlings arc raised from broadcast seed, 
^ this economizes space, but a drawback 
is that weeding is much more difficult than 
when the seeds are sown in straight lines 
with clear ground between them. A little 
skill is required to broadcast seed evenly 
by hand. It should be done with a quick 
flick of the wrist and care should be taken 
to pick up a similar quantity of seed each 
time. Various implcmcnu have been de- 
vised for the purpose of broadcasting seed, 
one of the most effective being the fiddle 
drdl which consists of a bow not unlike that 
used for playing a fiddle but with string in 
place of catgut, and a revolving disk, 
usually of metal. The string of the ‘bow’ is 
wound round an axle in the centre of the 
met^ disk and by moving the bow back- 
wards and fonvards the disk is made to 
revolve, first in one direction and then in 
the other. Seed falls from a bag on to the 
disk and is thrown from it by centrifugal 
force. Broadcast seed may be covered either 
by scattering fine soil o%'cr it or by rakinc 
the surface after sowing. 


BROWN HEART A deficiency disease, 
that is to say one caused by a shortage of 
some essential food material, in this ease 
boron. It affects turnips, swedes and beet- 
roots causing internal brown decay of the 
roots. Good general cultivation will help 
to prevent the disease and so will an ade- 
quate water supply. Where these measures 
fail it will probably be necessary to add 
extra boron which may be done by lop- 
dressing the soil with powdered borax at 
Uic rale of 2 ounces to 30 square yards 
prior to sowing the crop. 

BROWTN ROT A most distinctive fungal 
disease of fruits, including apples, pears, 
plums, cherries and, very occasionally, 
peaches and nectarines. The disease affects 
the fruits themselves and, to a lesser degree, 
the spurs from which they grow. The fruit 
develops a brown decay which spreads 
rapidly until the whole fruit may be 
affected. Whitish or buff-coloured pustules 
appear on the decayed flesh and arc 
arranged in a scries of concentric rings. 
This striking feature makes the disease easy 
to recognize. Later the whole fruit shrivels 
and may become so mummified that it 
hangs on the tree throughout the winter. 
Such mummified fruits arc centres of in- 
fection and should, in consequence, be 
removed and burned whenever seen. Fruit 
spurs may abo be attacked and killed. 
When pruning a dose watch should be kept 
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tor dead or dying spui'b and all sucli sliould 
be removed and burned. 'I'hcrc is no 
remedy ft>r the disease itself but as die 
fungus almost always finds entry through 
some bruise or insect injur>’ {with apples it 
often follows in the wake of codling moth) 
anything done to prevent such damage will 
also reduce the frequency of brown rot. 

BRUTTING The practice of fracturing 
young shoots about half-way and leaving 
the broken ends hanging. It is used as a 
form of summer pruning and is principally 
applied to hazels. 

BUCK-EYE ROT A disease of tomato 
plants caused by the fungus Pkytoptiura 
parasitica. 1 his fungus is carried in the soil 
and reaches the fruits in splashes of water 
or by direct contact of lower fruits with the 
soil, 'rhe resultant decay proceeds in con- 
centric rings of dark and light brown, hence 
the name Buck-eye. All diseased plants 
should be burned and care taken to tic up 
lower trusses and prevent water splashes 
from reaching the fruit. 

BUD An embryo shoot, flower or cluster 
of flowers. Buds vary greatly in shape and 
character and a study of them is often of 
great practical assistance to the gardener, 
enabling him to judge the progress of 
growth and to decide how and when a 
shoot should be pruned or whether any 


pruning is ncccssar>\ In particular, the 
fruit grower must learn to distinguish be- 
tween growth buds and fruit buds. In 
general, growth buds of fruit trees arc com- 
paratively small and lie dose against the 
shoots, whereas fruit buds arc larger and 
imire prominent and often stick out from 
the shoot or form cxlcrLsivc dusters known 
as ‘spurs'. A growth bud contains \viihin 
itself the enibr> o of a shoot, but it may iti 
lime, change its character and develop into 
a fruit bud which, by the way, contains not 
a fruit but a flower bud or buds capable ol 
producing fruits. 

Terminal bud describes a bud found at 
the extreme tip of a shoot. It may be ciilicr 
a growth bud or a fruit bud. Some varieties 
of fruit tree frequently produce fruit bu<is 
at the tips of shoots and in consequence arc 
known as tip-bearers. Apple U'orccstcr 
Pearmain is of this t\pc. 

An axillary bud is one which is found in 
the axil of a leaf, that is to say in the angle 
between the leaf and the stem on which it 
grows. 

‘Bud scales* arc the scale- 1 ike covering of 
the bud and as the bud develops, these 
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should be removed and burned. Bordeaux 
mixture may be applied fortnightly in 
spring until the buds start to open, and 
monthly in summer after the flowers have 
faded. 

BUDDING A method of grafting widely 
used for the propagation of certain plants^ 
notably apples, pears, plums, cherries, 
peaches, nectarines, apricots and roses. 

As in other forms of grafting, the essential 
operation is the joining of a portion of the 
plant to be increased (this portion is known 
as the scion) to the roots of another plant 
(known as the stock) which will provide it 
with nourishment. The essential difference 
between budding and other forms of graft* 
tng is that in budding the scion consists of 
one bud only, with a small piece of bark 


scales loosen and eventually fall off— a 
condition known as bud burst and import* 
ant to Uic gardener in the case of fruit 
trees, because it is the signal for the appli* 
cation of certain sprays such as DDT 
against Apple Blossom Weevil, or for the 
cessation of the use of other sprays, such as 
tar oil or DNC winter wash. Shortly after 
thb, the fruit buds of apples, p>ears, plums 
and cherries open to reveal the clusters of 
flower buds within, a state of development 
known as green bud and the signal in the 
case of apples and pears, for the start of 
anti-scab spraying. Later still, these flower 
buds will themselves expand sufficiently to 
show some petal colour, a condition known 
as pink bud in apples and white bud in 
pears. This is a signal for the second pre- 
blossom spraying against scab disease in 
these fruits. 

Crown bud u the term used by chrysan- 
ilicmum growcR to denote flower buds 
(other than the first abortive flower bud or 
which are surrounded by 
sh^U, in distinction to terminal buds 
which we flower buds surrounded by other 
flower buds and with no shoots to continue 
growth. (Sce^to/i^in^.) 


BUD BLAST A fungal disease of 
flower buds of rhododendrons which 
them. They turn brovm or erev 
develop black spots but remain fi 
Jumly to Uie stems. All affected 1 


atiachcd, whereas in other methods of 
grafting the scion is formed of a shoot or 
portion of shoot containing several buds. 

The method varies in detail according to 
the kind of plant being bedded but the 
general principles arc the same. Budding 
is done while (he plant is in full growth, 
usually some time between midsummer and 
the end of August. Buds are cut from Arm 
young shoots of the current year’s growth. 
The buds near the tips of these shoots are 
usually too young and immature while 
those at the base may be poorly developed 
or over-ripe. In consequence it is the buds 
in the middle portion of such shoots that 
arc most desirable. They should be plump 
and undamaged. 

The shoots which are cut from the parent 
plants to provide these buds, are known as 
‘budding sticks’. They arc prepared by 
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cutting off the unripcncd tips and also tl»c 
leaves, but the leaf stalks should be left. 
The budding sticks should then be tied up 
in small bundles according to variety, care- 
fully labelled and placed, right-way up, in 
a jam Jar containing about half an inch of 
water. 

Stocks are usually smaller than those 
used for grafting (seepage 105). In general, 
budding is only satisfactory on fairly young 
stocks or on young shoots produced from 
older stocks. It is seldom possible to insert 
buds satisfactorily where the bark is thick, 
hard and old and a good test to ascertain 
whether the stock is in suitable condition 
for budding is to make a small L-shaped 
incision in the bark and then try to lift the 
flap of bark formed in this way from the 
underlying wood. If the bark lifts freely 
and cleanly, the stock is ready, but if it 
adheres to the wood and can only be tom 
from it, the stock must be left a few weeks 
longer; watering the roots freely may also 
help. 

I'hc commonest method of budding used 
is that known as ^shield budding*. The 
stock is prepared to receive the bud by 
making a T-shaped incision in it and (hen 
carefully lifting the flaps of bark on each 
side of this incision. For this purpose a bud- 
ding knife with an ivory handle like a 
scalpel is the most convenient instrument. 
The blade is used to make the incision and 
the thin end of the handle to lift the bark 
without injury. 

A bud for shield budding is then cut 
from the budding slick with a shield- 
shaped portion of bark attached as shown 
in the illustration. The knife should be in- 
serted about i inch below the bud and 
drawn out about i inch above it and should 
not penetrate more than half way through 
the shoot. The bud b then held by the leaf 
stalk which has been left for this purpose. 
It will be seen that within the bark there b 
a tiny slip of wood which has been cut with 
it. Most experts like 10 remove thb slip of 
wood by rabing it with the point of the 
knife, gripping it with the thumbnail and 
flicking it out, but it b possible to make a 
good union without removing thb wood. 
The next step b to cut the shield-shaped 
piece of bark squarely across about i inch 
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above the bud. The pointed end of the 
shield b then slipped beneath the rabed 
flaps of bark on the stock and the whole 
shield b pushed downwards until it lies 
snugly against the bark of the stock. In thb 
position it b bound with broad, soft raflia 
or soft twine. Care should be taken to start 
the tic well below the T-shaped inebion 
and to continue it well above thb, so that 
the bark of the stock cannot gape. No 
further protection b necessary. 

After a few weeks the bud should be 
examined. If it b still fresh and plump, it 
has almost certainly made a union with the 
stock; if it b dry and withered, it has died 
and another bud may be inserted on an- 
other part of the stock. If the tie b cutting 
into the bark, it should be removed and, 
should the bud appear at all loose, another 
tie should replace it. 

Fruit tree stocks are usually budded be- 
tween 6 inches and i foot above ground 
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lc\'cl. Fairly young stocks are used for the 
purpose; they ccrtamly should not be 
thicker than an ordinar>' walking slick and 
arc usually rather Icrs than this. The buds 
are placed directly in the bark of the main 
stems» usually one bud to a stock. Occa- 
sionally when standard or half-standard 
trees are to be formed, the stock is allowed 
to grow to a height of 5 or 6 feel and then 
a bud inserted high up at the level at which 
the firtl branches arc to be formed. This 
form of lop working is not very desirable, 
as there is always a danger that the head of 
branches will blow' out at the point of 
budding. 

Bush roses are usually budded on small 
seedling stocks and sometimes on young 
rooted cuttings. In both eases one bud is 
inserted direct on the main stem just below 
soil level. To enable this to be done a little 
soil is first scraped away with a trowel from 
around the stock. The soil is not relumed 
immediately after budding, though it may 
be drawn back in the following autumn as 
protection for the bud in winter, 

Sundard roses may be budded on either 
wild English dog rose {Roja canina) or on 
the Japanese brier {R. rugosa). With the 
former, strong and comparatively old 
stems arc cut back in winter to a height of 
about 5 feet (3^' feet for half standards) and 
then, the following spring, each stem U 
allowed to form three young shoots near the 
top, all other shoots being rubbed out. In 
the summer one bud is inserted near the 
base of each of these young shoots. When 
the Japanese brier is used the buds are in- 
serted direct in the bark of the main stem 
at a height of 5 feel above ground level for 
standards and feet for half standards. 

^ Another method of budding is known as 
patch budding*. Here the bud is cut from 
the budding stick with a square patch of 
bark tht bud being in the centre of thb. 
A similar patch is removed from the stock 
and the bud fitted into posidon and tied in 
place. Great accuracy is called for and this 
IS most easily attained if a special knife with 
pa^lcl blades is used, the blades being the 
ngbl distance apart to cut opposite sides of 
Jhe square patch at once. Such a knife can 
be made with razor blades festened to a 
piece of wood. 


Patch budding is used for \s'alnuts and 
for these the patch is about 1 inch square, 
and the buds arc cut from well-ripened 
growth made the previous season. 

BUD DISEASE A name sometimes given 
to a withering of the flower stem just behind 
the bud or opening fiower. It occurs in a 
good many different plants but is particu- 
larly common in roses and peonies. Var- 
ious causes have been suggested but die 
trouble remains somewhat obscure. It may 
on occasion be due to attack by biting or 
sucking insects and sometimes to attack by 
fungus, but more often it appears to be a 
purely physiological condition, probably 
due to weakness. When big flowers such as 
those of roses and double peonies com- 
mence to expand , they require large supplies 
of moisture and food. If the plant is weak, 
and in particular if the flower stem is not 
very stout, it may be impossible for ade- 
quate supplies to reach the flower; as a 
result the stem commences to wither. An- 
other possible cause is strong sunshine on 
the soft stem, and some experts believe this 
is particularly liable to cause damage if it 
occurs early in the morning while the stems 
are still wet with dew. Remedies take the 
form of spraying with an insecticide such as 
DDT to kill any possible weevils etc.; 
spraying >vilh fungicide such as Bordeaux 
mixture or colloidal sulphur to kill fungi; 
feeding and watering the plant to counter- 
act weakness, and shading the flower stems, 
particularly on the cast side. 

BUD DROPPING A trouble which often 
causes the loss of numerous flowers, partic- 
ularly in tomatoes, runner beans, sweet 
peas, lupins and begonias. Bud dropping 
is not caused by insect or fungal attack but 
is a purely physiological disorder due to un- 
suitable atmospheric conditions. Cold 
draughts and tow night temperature are 
common causes. Ovcrwatcring and bad 
drainage may also account for some bud 
dropping. Plants should be given good cul- 
tivation, be kept out of draughts and, if 
under glass, low night temperatures should 
be avoided. 

BUD STAGES Fruit growers use various 
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terms to describe the different stages of 
fruit tree growth in late winter and early 
spring. These arc important because spray 
applications at these seasons arc usually 
determined by the state of growth rather 
than by the precise calendar dale. The 
terms commonly employed arc (A) dor- 
mant, (B) swelling, (C) breaking or green 
tip, (D) bud burst, (E) mouse car, (F) 
green bud or green cluster, (G) pink bud, or 
white bud, (H) full blossom and blossom 
fall (see diagram). With plums the term cot 
split is also used. They may be described as 
follows : Dormant — the stage at which the 
blossom buds are, to all outward appear- 
ance, quite inactive, a period roughly ex- 
tending from November to the end of 
January. Swelling — a condition following 
the dormant stage when the buds are 
rapidly increasing in size and the scales 
enclosing the buds are starting to loosen. 
Breaking or green tip — the tips of the green 
floral leaves within the bud begin to pro- 
trude through the loosened scales at the end 
of the bud. Bud burst — the leaf tips are be- 
ginning to separate. Mouse-car — the stage 
at which the individual floral leaves be- 
come apparent as they unfold themselves 
from the buds and the tips of the green 
blossom buds can be seen. Green cluster or 
green bud — the scales have now completely 
dropped off and the cluster of tight green 
flower buds is revealed in the centre of a 
rosette of floral leaves. Pink or white bud — 
at this stage the flower buds have expanded 
sufficiently to reveal a trace of petal colour, 
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pink with apples, white with pears and 
plums. Full blossom — the stage at which 
80-90 per cent of the blossom is fully open. 
Blossom fall — the stage at which 8o‘-9o per 
cent of the blossom has fallen. Cot split— 
the yellow calyx splits away from the tiny 
fruitlets of the plum about a week after 
petal fall. 

BUG A member of the order HmipUra^ 
which consists of insects with biting-and- 
sucking mouthparts, and contains, apart 
from species of direct interest to the gar- 
dener, such well-known characien as the 
bed-bug, water-boatmen or pond-skaten, 
and the frog-hopper or cuckoo-spit insert. 
The great majority of the 1500 British 
species are $ap-$uckcrs, which makes the 
order one of very great importance in 
horticulture. It includes for example, the 
capsid bug (?.f0 and also many species of 
aphis, popularly known as greenfly, white 
fly, black fly and plant lice. Mealy bug on 
vines and greenhouse plants generally is 
also included and so arc the various scale 
insects which attach themselves like limpeu 
to the bark, stems or leaves of plants, suck- 
ing their juices. Lastly there is the rhodo- 
dendron bug, a small black creature which 
attacks rhododendron leaves, giving them 
a rusty appearance beneath and a mottled 
look above. All these insects are detailed 
under their particular names. 

BULB A bulb may be regarded as a 
much modified bud. It is a storage organ, 
usually formed underground, with fleshy 
scales or swollen leaf bases which serve to 
store food for a resting period. A typical 
example of a true bulb is an onion and if 
this is cut in half, the separate leaf bases of 
which it is formed can be seen very readily. 
In the centre of the bulb is an embryo 
shoot, as in the case of an ordinary bud, and 
often there is also a complete embryo 

flower. ^ , 

However, the term ‘bulb’ b often used 
loosely in the garden to cover all kinds of 
fleshy growths which store food and have 
the power of growing into new plants. Thus 
a ‘bulb catalogue’ is likely to contain de- 
scriptions of plants with tuberous rools or 
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which form corms, besides plants which 
form iruc bulbs. 

Many coUJly different kinds of plants 
form bulbs and it often happens that with- 
in one genus of plants, some members arc 
bulb-forming whilst others arc not, c.g. in 
(he iris family there arc various species, such 
as Iris nticxiUtc and the Spanish, English 
and Dutch irises which form true bulbs, 
others such as the so-called German or flag 
iris which form rhizomes (fleshy stems 
formed on or near the surface of the soil) 
and yet others, such as Iris ungukutaris and 
1. sibirka which arc fibrous-rooted without 
bulbs, rhizomes or other methods of storing 
large quantities of food. Some bulbs arc 
hardy, some are half-hardy and others arc 
tender. Some have a long resting period 
and others practically no resting period at 
all. 

During the so-called resting period, the 
bulb is seldom completely dormant as 
important physiological changes may be 
going on within it, preparing it for its next 
season of growth. It b sometimes possible, 
by special treatment, to hasten or alter 
these changes, a fact that has been ex- 
ploited by gardeners in the so-called vernal- 
ization of hyacinths, tulips and daffodils. 
The^ vernalized bulbs are treated to 
periods of carefully regulated temperatures 
as a result of which they grow much more 
rapidly than untreated bulbs and can be 
used to produce very early supplies of 
flowers. 


Most bulbs form offsets or small bull 
around themselves and sometimes ii 
parent bulb itself will split into two or ihn 
separate and smaller bulbs. These offse 
and divided bulbs can be detached an 
used to incre^c stock and the usual tin* 
for doing this is when growth dies down an 
the bulb becomes dormant. In a few ii 
stances, new bulbs can also be formed froi 
separate bulb scales, a system of prop: 
gallon often used in the ease of lilies. Th 
sedcs of fully developed bulbs are carefuU 
dcuched and laid in moist sand, peat c 
leaf mould, sometimes In an unheate 
tramc or greenhouse and sometimes in 
st^-warmed room with a very humi 
ato»phere, Aft.r a fe. 

pulbs are formed at the bases of the scale 



Different types of bulbs 


and these can be treated thereafter like 
normal offsets. 

BULB FIBRE Where bulbs arc grown 
for indoor decoration in ornamental bowls 
which arc unprovided with drainage holes, 
these receptacles cannot be filled with 
ordinary soil or soil compost as this would 
soon become sour due to the lack of drain- 
age. In consequence a special compost is 
used which is often described as bulb fibre. 
It may either be purchased ready for use 
or it can be prepared at home from the 
following ingredients. 

6 parts by loose bulk of peat. 

2 parts of oyster shell. 

t part of crushed charcoal. 

Mix well and moisten very thoroughly be- 
fore use. 

BULBIL The very small bulbs ^vhich 
form on some plants and which, if detached 
and planted in suitable soil and situation, 
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will, in time, grow into full size bulbs. The 
tiger lily {Lilium tigrinum) is a familiar ex- 
ample of a plant that forms bulbils on the 
flowering stems, in the axils of the leaves. 

BULLATE A botanical term meaning 
puckered or blistered in appearance. It is 
sometimes applied to leaves which have a 
naturally irregular surface, e.g. Rhododerf 
dron bullaium. 

BUNCH Any collection of flowers tied to- 
gether, or fruits in a natural cluster, as for 
example a bunch of grapes. The term is 
occasionally used in show schedules, for 
example there may be a class for a ‘bunch 
of garden flowers’. If this is not qualified in 
any other way, it may be taken to be any 
number of flowers of any kind, tied together 
by their stems to form a bunch of any size. 
It is in consequence, a bad description 
without some qualification such as the 
number of stems which may be included, 
the total size of the bunch or something of 
that kind. Occasionally, small vegetables 
such as shorthorn carrots and spring onions 
are also asked for in show schedules, 
‘bunched’. This means they should be tied 
together by their stems. 

BURGUNDY MIXTURE A very useful 
preparation for the curing or prevention of 
diseases caused by fungi. It b closely allied 
to Bordeaux mixture and gels its name 
from the fact that it was first developed in 
the Burgundy dbtrict of France for use on 
vines. Like Bordeaux mixture, it makes use 
of copper sulphate, but the acidity of thb 
is neutralized by washing soda instead of 
lime. The formula b : 

8 oz. copper sulphate. 

10 oz. washing soda. 

5 gals, of water. 

Dbsolvc the copper sulphate in 4 gallons of 
water and the washing soda in the other 
gallon. Pour the washing soda solution into 
the copper sulphate solution, stirring well. 
Prepare in wooden or enamel vessels. Use 
at once. 

BUSHEL Thb b a dry measure— an 
Imperial bushel consbu of 8 gallons or 4 
pecks and conuLns i -28 cubic feet. Bushel 


measures can be purchased, or a measure 
which will hold approximately a bushel 
(certainly close enough for ordinary garden 
purposes) can be made from a box measur- 
ing 10 X 10 X 22 inches. Bushel baskeu are 
frequently used by market gardeners for 
conveying their produce to market. An- 
other market container is known as tlic 
bushel flat, but thb does not hold a bushel 
despite its name. It measures 21 x 16 x 10 
inches. It should be noted clearly that a 
bushel b a measure of bulk and not of 
weight and that the weight contained in a 
bushel measure will depend on the sub- 
stance being measured, e.g. a bushel of 
basic slag will weigh much more than a 
bushel of sand which wOl in turn weigh 
much more than a bushel of dry peat. 

BUTTERFLIES Most butterflies arc 
harmless as far as the gardener b con- 
cerned, and some arc actually beneficial as 
they help to carry pollen from flower to 
flower and so effect fertilization. There are, 
however, some exceptions to thb general 
rule, notable among them the white butter- 
flies, both large and small. The bright green 
caterpillars of these familiar creamy-white 
butterflies attack not only cabbages but all 
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kinds of brassicas and many other plants as 
well. They cat holes in the leaves and are 
capable of defoliating plants completely. 
The best remedy is to spray or dust directly 
an attack is observed with a good insecti- 
cide such as derris or DDT. On a small 
scale hand-picking \vill be found of scrv’icc. 

CABBAGE APHIS One of the many 
species of aphis. It atucks cabbages and 
allied brassicas. For treatment see Aphis. 

CABBAGE BUTTERFLY, sec Butterflies. 

CABBAGE DOWNY MILDEW A dis- 
ease which sometimes attacks cabbages and 
other brassicas, particularly in the early 
stages of growth. The leaves turn yellow 
and develop a grey downy mould on their 
undersides. Considerable damage may be 
done, particularly In tvet weather in over- 
crowded beds. The best preventi%’e is to 
give plants plenty of room at the outset and 
CO spray with Bordeaux mixture if the dis- 
ease is obser\'cd in the locality. 

CABBAGE GALL WEEVIL The adult 
weevil is a small beetle-like insect which 
does not itself damage plants, but it pro- 
duces eggs which hatch out into small while 
grubs that attack cabbages and other brass- 
icas, including turnips, at or near soil level, 
causing them to develop galls. Plants that 
arc attacked can be reeogniaed by these 
galls or lumps, each about the size of a pea, 
clustered around the base of the stem or the 
upper part of the main root. Sometimes 
these swellings are mistaken for those 
caused by club root disease, but they can 
be disiingubhed by the fact that the club 
root swellings arc on the roots themselves, 
including subsidiary roots, whereas the 
galls arc only on the stem and that portion 
of the root which is a continuation of the 
stem. Moreover if one of these galk is 
broken open, it will be found to be hollow 
within and most likely the small white grub 
which has caused the damage will be found 
m this hollow. The galls are unsightly but 
appear to inflict little damage on the plant. 
In serious outbreaks it may be desirable to 
dress the soil with a soil insecticide contain- 
«ng gamma-BHC or DDT, but in most in- 
stances It IS sufficient to break open the 



The c^Urpillar and adult insect of (he cabbagt 
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galls and destroy the lan'ae when trans* 
planting brassica seedlings. 

CABBAGE MOTH The caterpillars of 
this greyish moth attack cabbages and all 
kinds of brassica as well as some other 
plants. These caterpillars are sometimes 
confused with the caterpillars of cabbage 
white butterflies. They may be distin^ 
guished by the fact that though they are 
greenish when very young, they soon 
change to a dull, olive green or brownish 
colour or at most a dirty brownish green, 
and arc not bright green throughout, like 
the caterpillars of the cabbage butterfly. In 
any case accurate identification is not 
important from the gardener^s standpoint 
as the remedy for both cabbage white 
butterfly and cabbage moth attack is the 
same, namely hand-picking and dusting or 
spraying with a good insecticide such as 
derris or DDT. 


CABBAGE ROOT FLY Thb insect pest, 
which in appearance is rather like a small 
housefly, la>‘s its eggs in the soil near the 
roots of cabbages and allied plants. These 
eggs soon hatch out into small white mag- 
gots which feed on the roots. In severe 
cases the plants arc killed outright, and 
even when this does not occur they are 
severely checked and often become blind. 
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Two species of cabbage root Jly 


soil close to the base of plants likely lo be 
attacked. This may be done to brassica 
seedlings in the seed rows, and also lo the 
same seedlings after they have been planted 
out. An inch-wide band of calomel dust 
round every plant or on each side of the 
seedling row will be sufficient to give pro* 
tection. An alicrnaiivc is to water the soil 
in the seed beds and around newly planted 
brassicas with a solution of mercuric 
chloride^ at i ounce to 6 gallons of water. 
The drawback to this treatment is that 
mercuric chloride is a deadly poison and 
must be handled with care. An old* 
fashioned preventive wliich is quite cfTec- 
tive is to cut circular disks of tarred felt, 
each disk about 3 inches in diameter. A cut 
is then made to the centre of each disk so 
that it can be fitted around the stem of a 
brassica and pressed closely on to the sur* 
face of the soil. This prevents the female 
flics from laying their eggs near the base of 
the plant. Such disks should be placed in 
position as soon as the seedlings are planted 
out. 


Most of the damage occurs during May and 
June, though successive broods may be pro- 
duced throughout the summer. One of the 
most effective preventives is to sprinkle 4 
per cent, calomel dust on the surface of the 


CABBAGE WHITE FLY A form of the 
whitc-fly so troublesome in greenhouses; 
attacks plants in the open and is particu- 
larly fond of cabbages and allied brassicas. 
See IVhiU Fly. 



Larvae of the cabbage root fly 


CACTUS A member of the natural order 



A cactus in Jlower 
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Cc^la:4iu- The term is often misused by 
cardenen to cover almost any kind of plant 
\siih leaves. The correct word to use 

in this eeneral sense is 'succulent*. .-Ml cacti 
are succulents but not all succulents arc 
cacti. 

CALCAREOUS Containing chalk or 
lime. This term is applied in the garden 
principally to soils containing chalk or 
lime, which arc sometimes referred to as 
calcareous soils. .A calcareous rock is one 
composed mainly or entirely of chalk or 
limestone. 

CALCIFUGE Disliking lime or chalk in 
any form. The term is frequently used to 
describe plants which are lime haters* e.g. 
most rhododendrons and heathers. 

CALCIUM A chemical element which is 
an essential plant food. In soils calcium 
commonly occurs as calcium carbonate 
' chalk or limestone) . See Unu. 

CALCIUM CYANIDE A drv while 
powder which on exposure to the air ei%-es 
off hydroqi-ajiic acid gas. Both the powder 
Itself and the gas are \ er\- pjoisonous and 
this chemical must be used with great care. 
It is employed in the garden as a fumigant 
in greenhouses to destroy white flv and 
other insects, and it is also used to gas 
rabbits, moles and rats in their runs. 

To kill rabbits, moles and rats and to 
destroy wasps’ nests, a teaspoonful of cal- 
cium cyanide is placed in each run or nest, 
which is immediately scaled with turf or 
soil. Special apparatus can be purchased 
for injecting calcium cyanide into rabbit 
runs. \\ hatc\er method is employed, great 
care must be taken not to inhale the fumes. 
For greenhouse use, see Fwnigalion, 

CALLUS The growth which forms nat- 
urally over any wound made in a plant, 
e.g. if the limb of a tree is cut off, after a fesv 
weeb a thickening of the tissue underh-ing 
the ^k w^l occur round the wound and 
tlm callus will gradually extend until the 
whole wound is covered and nev bark is 
formed ovCT it. In a similar manner a 
cutung forms a callus at the base and this 



A callus forming on a tree trunk 


callus in time covers and seals it. In this 
case roots may appear both from the callus 
and from the tissues immediatelv above it. 

4 

CALOMEL A popular name for mercur- 
ous chloride, a chemical used by the gar- 
dener to kill the maggots of the onion fly 
and cabbage root fly and also the fungus 
which causes club root disease. For both 
purposes. 4 per cent, calomel dust is em- 
ployed and must be purchased as a pro- 
prieiar>- article. To kill the fly maggots this 
pou*der is sprinkled in a narrow band 
around each cabbage or onion plant or in a 
narrow band along each side of evert* row 
of young plants. The most effective time to 
use it is in May and early June. For club 
root one tcaspoonful of the powder is mixed 
with the soil in each hole prepared for a 
cabbage or other brassica seedling. If de- 
sired. the seed bed can also be sprinkled 
lightly with 4 per cent, calomel dust before 
seed is sown. 

CALYX The outer whorl of a flower, 
formed of sepals* in contrast to the inner 
whorl formed of petals. These sepals are 
sometimes united in the form of a cup or 
tube and are sometimes separate. Fre- 
quently the cah-x b green and not partic- 
ularly conspicuous or decorative, but in 
some instances the cal>*x segments are more 
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tissue which exists between the bark and 
wood of dicotyledons. It is of vital import- 
ance to the grafter because it is at this 
point alone that active cell growth can take 
place, to unite stock and scion. When the 
bark is peeled from a young stem that is in 
active growth, part of the cambium ad- 
heres to the wood and part to the bark. It is 
this fact which makes it possible to ‘bud’ 
plants by placing a piece of bark carry ing a 
bud in close contact with the ‘wood’ (it is 
actually the thin layer of cambium cells 
covering the wood) of a slock from which a 
small portion of bark has been peeled. 
When a cutting is inserted it forms a 
’callus’ from the exposed ring of active 
cambium and it is from the cambium and 
this callus that new roots (or, in the ease of 
root cuttings, shoots) arc formed. 


Calyx and corolla 

highly developed and more brightly 
coloured than the petals. This is notably 
the ease with the many varieties of cle- 
matis, in which the showy part of the 
flower is formed of the calyx, and the petals 
arc either completely absent or incon- 
spicuous. Many of the highly developed 
garden forms of hydrangea also depend on 
large, coloured calyces (plural of cal>^) for 
their decorative value. In lilies there is 
scarcely any dilTerentiation between sepals 
and petals all of which play an equally con- 
spicuous part in forming the flower. 

Carnation and pink growers have good 
cause to be familiar with the word, because 
the calyx of these flowers b tubular and 
often unable to contain the e.xpanding 
petals which burst through it and so form 
a misshapen or irregular flower. Thb burst- 
ing IS particularly troublesome with certain 
varieties. To overcome it carnation growers 
often place an clastic band round the calyx 
at an early stage. 

CAMBIUM Botanically this name may 
be given to any plant tissue other than that 
at the growing points (shoot and root lips 
and buds) which retains the power of 
growth. However, when the term is used in 
horticulture it b almost invariably con- 
fined to the ver/ narrow layer of active 


CAMPANULATE Bell-shaped; a botan- 
ical term applied to flowers which are of 
thb form. The genus campanula^ to which 
the harebell belongs, gets its name from 
the fact that so many of its members have 
campanulate flowers. 

CANE SPOT A familiar disease of rasp- 
bcfTies, blackberries, loganberries and most 
other bramble fruits. It is caused by a fun- 
gus which attacks the canes. The first symp- 
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lorn of attack is the appearance of purplish 
spots or patches on the young canes. These 
increase in size until eventually the bark 
itself splits and canker-like wounds are 
formed. As a result of this growth is weak- 
ened and the tops of the canes may 
even be killed. The most effective pre- 
ventive is to spray with lime sulphur 
fungicide in March using it at twice the 
normal winter strength (22 fluid ounces of 
lime sulphur to 2 gallons of water). A 
further application of lime sulphur at 
double the normal summer strength (6 
fluid ounces of lime sulphur to 2 gallons of 
water) may be given as soon as the first 
flo\vcrs open. 

CANKER A general name given to var- 
ious fungal diseases which attack the bark 
of plants causing this to decay and killing 
the vital cambium layer beneath. At first 
grow th above the canker w ound is merely 
checked, but later, if (he wound spreads so 
that it completely encircles the branch, all 
that area above the canker is killed. Some 
varieties of apple arc particularly susceptible 
to canker, caused in thb instance by a fungus 
known scientifically as Nectria gallisena. 
There arc proprietary remedies on the 
market W'hich will often cure canker 



Canker on an apple branch 


wounds and, if not, will usually prevent 
their spread. Those should be used in 
accordance with manufacturer’s directions. 
It is always wise to cut away the cankered 
bark and w'ood until clean hcalthv tissue is 
reached. This should be done with a sharp 
pruning knife and afterwards the clean 
wound should be painted with Stockholm 
tar or some other approved wound dressing. 

The rose is also subject to attack by a 
fungus which causes canker, the scientific 
name in this instance being Conothyrium 
Fuckcliu The s)'mptoms are %'cry similar to 
those of apple canker though the fungus is 
entirely disttncc and infection cannot 
spread from rose to apple or vice versa. The 
only effective remedy b to cut off and burn 
all affected shoots, making each cut well 
below the canker and into clean healthy 
tissue. 

A stem dbeasc of tomatoes b also kno\vn 
as canker. This b caused by the fungus 
DidymeUa lycoperski. It attacks the main 
stem turning it browTi and causing it to 
shrink and decay. As a rule the point of 
attack is near the base of the stem. All 
affected plants should be removed and 
burned and the soil around neighbouring 
plants may be watered with Chcshunl 
compound to prevent infection. After the 
crop has been gathered tiie soil should 
be either charged completely or sterilized. 

The name canker b abo applied to a 
rusty decay of the upper part or ‘shoulder' 
of the parsnip. In thb instance it does not 
appear that the trouble b caused by a fun- 
gus and is not, in consequence, a true 
canker. The actual cause b somewhat ob- 
scure and may be physiological as the 
trouble b most apparent when parsnips arc 
grown on very hca\’ily manured ground. A 
useful preventive appears to be to dress the 
soil Liberally with lime and sulphate of 
potash, prior to sowing parsnip seed. Hy- 
drated lime b used at the rate of 8 ounces 
per square yard and sulphate of potash at 
I ounce per square yard. 

CAPILLARY ATTRACTION T he 

force which causes liquid to rise through 
any very fine tube or the tiny spaces be- 
tween closely packed particles. It b capil- 
lary attracdoD whic^ draws mobturc 
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Capsid bug {enlarged) 


througii a slicct of blotting paper or oil uj) 
the wick of an oil lamp, and it is the same 
force which enables moisture to rise in the 
soil from the water reser\cs below. At one 
time it was supposed that hoeing was effec- 
tive in preventing loss of moisture by 
evaporation from the surface because, by 
loosening the surface soil, the fine spacn^s 
through which water may rise by capillar>* 
attraction were broken up. Experiment has 
not supported this belief, for it has been 
show n that the loss of moisture by evapora- 
tion from unhoed soil is no greater than 
lliat from soil which lias been hoed fre- 
quently. Apparently in this ease the dried 
‘cap* of soil which forms on unhoed soil is 
as effective in preventing loss of moisture as 
the layer of broken soil. 

CAPSID BUGS A group of insects some 
of which arc plant pests though some arc 
useful as (hey prey on other insects, notably 
red spider. I he harmful capsids are w hitish 
or greenish insects not unlike aphides. I hcy 
obtain their food in a similar manner, 
mainly by sucking sap from the leaves, 
stems, fruits and flowers of plants. .\s a 
result the plants arc weakened and there is 
usually considerable distortion and some- 


times the formation of corky-looking scabs. 
I his last symptom is common on apple 
fruits. Flower buds which arc attacked b> 
capsid bugs frequently fail to develop pro- 
pcrly and may be one-sided, a dcfonniiy 
often noted in clirysanthcmums. Rclaiively 
few capsid bug.s appear able to cause a 
great amount of damage, no doubt partly 
because they arc fairly active insects whicli 
pass readily from one part of a plant to 
another or from one plant to another. Cap- 
sid bugs can be killed by spraying with 
petroleum oil emulsion, nicotine or 
HETP. 



Capsid bug damage 


CAPSULE A dry fruit which splits to 
discharge its seeds and w hich has more than 
one carpel. Examples arc the seed pods of 
the poppy, iris and cabbage. 

CAPTAN A fungicide specially service- 
able for controlling scab in apples and 
pears. It is also effective against black spot 
of roses. Unlike lime sulphur it has no ill 
effect on the leaves of any variety, but it 
needs to be renewed frequently to be fully 
effective. For scab control spraying every 
10-14 days from May to August is recom- 
mended. 

CARBON DISULPHIDE Ihis is also 
known as Carbon bisulphide. It is an evil 
smelling, inflammable and volatile liquid 
which is used in the garden as a soil fumi- 
gant. (See Fumigation.) 

CARPEL The female unit of a flower 
consisting of stigma, style and ovary. In 
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Carrot fly showing life stages and damage 


many flowers there arc several carpels 
cither joined as in the tomato, or separate 
as in delphinium or peony. 

CARROT FLY A common pest of car* 
rots. The adult fly is not unlike a small 
housefly and lays its eggs on the roots of 
carrots. It is particularly liable to choose 
plants growing in loose soil, as for example 
soU which has been dbturbed by careless 
thinning of overcrowded seedlings. The 
eggs hatch out into white maggots which 
bore into the roots of the carrots. The 
attack usually commences In late April or 
early May, but successive broods may be 
produced throughout the summer. An old- 
fashioned remedy which is quite effective 
IS to dust the Surface soil every lo days or 
so with finely powdered naphthalene, from 
^out early May until the middle of July. 

smell of this keeps the flies away. Care- 
fiJ thinning is an obvious precaution and 
the soil should be well firmed around any 
seedlings that are accidentally loosened. 
Various proprietary remedies arc offered 
for this pest and should be used according 
to manufacturer’s instructions. 

CATCH CROP A crop grown rapidly 
on a piece of ground previously prepared 
for some other purpose, e.g. lettuces are 


sometimes grown in the trenches prepared 
for celery before the celeiy is ready to be 
planted. 

CATERPILLAR The larval stage of a 
butterfly or moth, the complete cycle being 
(0 <^g, (2) caterpillar or lar\a, (3) pupa 
or cocoon, and (4) adult insect (butterfly 
or moth). There are. therefore, as many 
different kinds of caterpillars as there arc 
butterflies and moths, but by no means all 
are garden pests. Nevertheless a consider- 
able number of caterpillars, and partic- 
ularly the caterpillars of moths, do feed on 
garden plants, and some inflict a great deal 
of loss on the gardener. 

For the purpose of treatment caterpillars 
may be conveniently split into three groups 
— (i) those that fc^ on the outside aerial 
parts of the plant, mainly leaves, but occa- 
sionally shoots as well; (2) those that feed 
within the tissues of the plant cither by 
tunnelling holes into the fruits as do the 
caterpillars of the codling moth, or by tun- 
nelling into the shoots or branches, as do 
the caterpillars of the leopard moth and 
currant clear wing moth, and (3) those 
caterpillars that feed on the underground 
parts of the plant. Caterpillars of this third 
group arc frequently referred to as cut- 
worTns.They spend their lives in the soil and 
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gnaw the roots or those parts of the stem 
which arc at or beneath soil level. 

Caterpillars which move by looping their 
bodies arc know'n as loopers. 

Leaf* and stem^ating caterpillars are 
usually dealt witli by means of stomach 
poisons applied as sprays or dusts. T>pical 
examples of such poisons are arsenate of 
lead, DDT, BHC and derris. The object 
is to cover the leaves and stems with a fine 
film of poison either just before an attack 
is likely to commence or as soon as one is 
observed. Then the caterpillars are poisoned 
directly they commence to feed. 

Stem* and fruit*boring caterpillars are 
not so easy to deal with, in fact in the case 
of stem-borers it is usually necessary to ex- 
tract them one by one from their tunnels 
with the aid of a length of flexible wire. 
Fruit borers may be killed with the aid of 
stomach poisons provided these are applied 
to the fruits before the caterpillars have 
entered them. This method is adopted to 
counter theattacksofthe codling moth. 
Cutworms or soil caterpillars may be 
dealt with by dusting the soil with a fumi- 
gant such as finely powdered naphthalene 
and hoeing this in, or by making use of 
poison baits, for which purpose Paris green 
and bran is one of the best. The recipe is 
i pound Paris green, mixed with 7 pounds 
bran, a little water being added to make a 
crumbly mash. Small quantities of this are 
placed near the plants that are being 
attacked. Another method is to fork or hoc 
in specially prepared soil insecticides con- 
taining gamma-BHC. 

CATKIN A particular kind of flower 
spike, usually unisexual and pendulous, in 
which the flowers are stalklcss and have 
small, scale-like bracts. The hazel, birch 
and willow are familiar examples of catkin- 
bearing trees. 



Hazel catkins 


moreover caustic alkali was extremely un- 
pleasant to apply and would burn clothes 
and flesh. The usual formula was as fol- 
lows; 1 pound caustic soda 98 per cent, 
purity, 5 gallons of water. Dissolve the soda 
in one gallon of water, stirring occasionally, 
add the remaining water, stir well and 
apply at once as a coarse spray. 

CELERY BLIGHT OR LEAF SPOT, 

see Leaf Spot, 

CELERY FLY Also known as the celery 
leaf miner. The small white maggot of this 
fly tunnels the leaves of celery and, occa- 
sionally parsnips. As the grub feeds within 
the leaf it is well protected from ordinary* 
application of insecticide. If the leaves arc 
occasionally dusted with soot or are sprayed 
with paraffin emulsion it will prevent the 
female flics laying their eggs. Spraying with 
nicotine and soft soap insecticide will also 
help. In addition all old celery leaves 
should be burned and any leaves attacked 
by leaf-mining maggots should be picked 
off and burned. 


CAUSTIC ALKALI This is prepared 
with caustic soda dissolved in water and 
was once much used as a winter spray for 
fruit trees. It certainly cleared them of moss 
and lichen and probably killed some pests 
but, for thb latter purpose, was far less 
cfl'cciivc than the tar oil and DNC winter 
washes which have now superseded it; 


CELL The unit of plant tissue, micro- 
scopic in size and consisting, as a rule, of a 
nucleus embedded in protoplasm and ceil 
sap, and bounded by a thin wall. Cells at 
the tips of shoots and roots and in the cam- 
bium layer, have die power of multiplica- 
tion by division, by which means the plant 
gro%vs. 
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CENTIPEDE Yellow or orange coloured 
creatures with long, narrow bodies and 
many legs >vhich may often be seen moving 
about very actively in the soil. They arc 
friends of the gardener as they arc entirely 
carnivorous and destroy many of the soil 
insects that harm his plants. Centipedes arc 
sometimes mistaken for millepedes which 
are foes and not friends. They may at all 
limes be distinguished by the fact that they 
arc yellow or orange, Nvhereas millepedes 
are blackish, grey or a dirty pinkish white: 
that they are very active whereas milic* 
pedes are rather slew in their movements; 
and that they have fewer and larger legs 
than millepedes. 

CHAFERS A name given to various fly* 
iiig beetles of which the best known is the 
cockchafer. This usually flics at dusk, mak* 
ing a considerable droning noise and often 
colliding with obstacles. It is a large brown 
beetle with a black head and foreparts. 
These chafer beetles themselves eat leaves, 
flowers, etc., but even greater damage is 
done by their large, whitish and somewhat 
prawn-like larvae which may be found 
curled up in the soil. They arc very slow in 



Adult cockchafer 



Larva of cockchafer 


their movements, but nevertheless are cap- 
able of doing a great deal of damage by 
feeding on the roots and other subterranean 
parts of plants. They attack a great variety 
of plants including trees and shrubs. The 
bccdcs ihcinselvcs may be killed by spray- 
ing the stems and leaves witli arsenate of 
lead, DDT or some similar stomach poison. 
The larvae may be attacked with soil fumi- 
gants such as flnely powdered naphthalene 
forked or raked into the soil, or carbon 
disulphide cither injected into the soil with 
a special tool or poured into holes made 
with a dibber every 9 to 12 inches; such 
holes should be about 9 inches in deptli and 
each should receive from one tcaspoonful 
to a dessertspoonful of carbon disulphide. 
The holes should be refilled at once with 
soil to trap the fumes. 

CHAIN A measurement of length used 
in surv eying. A chain is 66 feet and a square 
piece of land with sides totalling ilxis length 
is a square rod, pole or perch. 

CHALCn>WASP, see Predators, 

CHALK Chalk, which is one of the 
common geological formations in this 
country, is carbonate of lime — (oUierwise 
known as calcium carbonate) and is 
chemically identical with limestone, though 
it is much softer. Chalk is converted into 
quicklime by burning it in kilns, and quick- 
lime in turn is converted into hydrated lime 
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by slaking it with water or by exposing it to 
a damp atmosphere. Chalk itself is valuable 
in the garden for correcting acidity, but it 
should be ground finely as, if applied in 
lumps, it is extremely slow in action, in fact 
the lumps may remain practically un- 
changed for many years. Some gardeners 
prefer finely ground chalk to hydrated lime 
on the ground that it is less liable to scorch 
tender leaves and roots, that it is pleasant 
to handle and that its eflect is steadier and 
lasts longer. It is also said to be better for 
light, sandy soils because of its tendency to 
hold moisture and therefore to correct the 
natural dr>'ncss of these soils. It can be 
employed in potting composts in place of 
ground limestone and is in fact one of the 
recognised ingredients of the John Innes 
seed and potting composts. For this purpose 
it is usually applied at the rate of 3 ounces 
chalk per bushel of compost. In the open 
garden, it is used at rales var>*ing from 6 
ounces to 2 pounds per square yard ac- 
cording to requirements. It can be applied 
at any time in the year but should not be 
used at the same time as dung or sulphate of 
ammonia, with either of which it will com- 
bine to liberate ammonia gas with result- 
ant loss of nitrogen. 

Gardens on chalky soils present their own 
problems as the soil is likely to be alkaline 
and therefore unsuitable for the cultivation 
of acid-loving plants such as rhododen- 
drons and heathers. Moreover, an excess of 
chalk or in fact an excess of any form of 
calcium, may result in the locking up of 
certain other essential plant foods, notably 
iron, magnesium and potassium. It is be- 
cause of this lack of available iron and 
magnesium on chalk soils that plants grow- 
ing in such places often have yellow foliage 
— a condition known as chlorosis and due 
to lack of chlorophyll or green colouring 
mailer. Iron and magnesium arc both essen- 
tial ingredients of chlorophyll. It is not pos- 
sible to overcome these deficiencies solely by 
adding iron to magnesium without correct- 
ing, in some way, the excess of calcium. 
This may be done by giving htzvy dress- 
ings of acid subsunccs such as dung, peat 
and oak Icafmould. Chalky soib tend to be 
very wasteful of humus and consequently 
high rates of manuring with bulky manures 


such as dung and compost arc likely lo be 
required to maintain full fertility. 

Plants which thrive in chalky soils in- 
clude aubricta, most members of the dian- 
thus family including the pink and border 
carnation, and gypsophila. 

CHARCOAL This is produced by burn- 
ing or smouldering wood in a heated 
cylinder or covered fire with a very limited 
air supply. Powdered or crushed charcoal 
is useful in the garden because of its power 
of absorbing poisonous substances. It may 
be used in potting composts to keep them 
sweet and is an important ingredient of the 
special bulb fibre (f.tf.) used when bulbs 
are grown in undrained bowls or pans. It 
has little or no value as a plant food and is 
too expensive for use in the open ground. 

CHESHUNT COMPOUND A mixture 
used to check the spread of damping-olT 
disease and other soil -borne fungus dis- 
eases, particularly those that attack the 
stems of plants at or near soil level. Che- 
shunt compound is made by mixing 2 parts 
by weight of finely ground copper sulphate 
with 1 1 parts by weight of fresh ammonium 
carbonate. This mixture must be stored in 
a stoppered glass jar for at least 24 hours, 
after which it can be kept for any reason- 
able lime. It is prepared for use by dis- 
solving I ounce of the mixture in a little hot 
water and making up to two gallons with 
cold water. This solution is sprinkled on 
seedlings and soil from an ordinary water- 
ing can fitted with a fine rose, and must be 
used as soon as prepared. 

CHIMAERA In most plants the living 
tissues throughout arc of the same gcnclical 
character, i.c. if any portion of a plant is 
separated and induced to form a new plant 
it will have exactly the same characteristics 
as the parent. However, there arc excep- 
tions to this general rule of uniformity and 
many plants arc knotvn in which tissues of 
two or more kinds exist side by side, each 
maintainir^ its separate identity. Such 
plants arc known as chimaeras. 

There arc several different kinds of chim- 
aeras differentiated according to the man- 
ner in which one kind of tissue is associated 
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An appU chimatrc 


with the other. In some the outer covering 
or ^skin' is of one character and the inner 
tissues of another. A familiar example of 
this kind of chimaera is the potato Golden 
Wonder ^vhich has a russet skin. Thk rus« 
set skin is of a different genetical character 
from the cells composing the flesh of the 
potato^ a fact which can be demonstrated 
by raising plants from buds or eyes induced 
to form from the flesh. Such plants will pro- 
duce smooth-skinned potatoes which arc 
identical in every respect with the old 
variety Lang%vorlhy; in fact, Golden 
Wonder is merely Lang%vorthy with a skin 
of a diflerent character. Variegation in 
some plants is caused by a similar pheno- 
menon; for example, there are pelar- 
goniums in which a colourless or nearly 
colourless epidermis (skin) overlies tissues 
of the normal green character. Where 
colourless skin overlies green tissue it is not 
obscr\xd; the leaf has a normal green 
colour, but the edge of the leaf is formed 
from the epidermis only and is therefore, 
white. The epidermis docs not exist on the 
roots of a plant and so new plants of tliis 
kind of pelargonium, raised from root cut- 
tings, are of the normal green-leaved type 
without a white margin. The opposite kind 
of variegation also occurs, namdy a green 
skin overlying colourless cells. With this 
the reverse result will be obtained if planu 

D 


arc raised from rootcuuings^ i.c. tlie plants 
will be ronipic*t< ly dc\ oKl (»l green colour- 
ing matter and will suon die. 

Ill another type u( chimaera one kind ni 
u>sKic In'S alongside the otlicr and does not 
lit over it like a glove. 

Chiinarras may occur naturally through 
a change in the genetical characteristics of 
one or more growing cells, or they may 
sometimes be produced by graftitig. One of 
the best-known graft-chiinacras is Laburw 
rjfistts Adamii. This was produced by graft- 
ing common laburnum on pur^ 

ptneus. Instead of the tissue of stock and 
scion remaining entirely separate, one sup- 
plying the roots and the other the aerial 
parts of the tree, they become mixed though 
each retains its separate identity. As a result 
Laburncfjtisus Adamii produces normal 
laburnum growth and also broom-Ukc 
growth. This latter produces the topical 
purplish flowers of Cytisus purpureus while 
the laburnum growth will bear not only 
normal yellow laburnum flowers, but also 
other flowers similar to the laburnum in 
form, bul of a purplish colour. All three 
characters may be obscrs’cd at random 
throughout the aerial parts of the tree, 
which thus presents a very odd appearance. 

CHLORBENSIDE (CHLORPARA- 
CIDE), see Red Spider. 

CHLOROPHYLL The green colouring 
matter of plants which is particularly devel- 
oped in the leaves. Chlorophyll is a highly 
complex substance, which has the unique 
property of being able to utilise sunlight for 
the purpose of synthesizing the complex 
chemicals upon tvhich plants live from 
simple chcraicak supplied from the soil and 
air. Thb process is known as photosyn- 
thesis. Plants witli white or yellow leaves 
lack chlorophyll, and arc unable to carry 
out photosynthesis. Lack of chlorophyll may 
be brought about by many causes includ- 
ing the action of vinises or inherited genes 
and the lack of certain chemicals in the soil 
such as iron and magnesium. Shortage of 
colouring matter in the leaves is often asso- 
ciated with high calcium content in the 
soil, as in very chalky soils. This is due not 
to the direct action of the chalk on the 
plant, but to the fact that in the presence 
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of so much calcium, iron and magnesium 
arc locked up and become unavailable to 


the plant. 


CHLOROSIS Loss of chlorophyll or 
green colouring matter in a leaf or leaves as 
a result of which they become yellow or 



Chlorosis in strawberry leaves 


white. As it is the chlorophyll which enables 
the plant to manufacture its food from raw 
materials obtained from air and soil, it 
follows that without chlorophyll the plant 
w ill become starved and may in severe eases 
be killed. Chlorosis may be a symptom of 
disease, notably of certain virus diseases, 
but in such eases it is more usually re* 
ferred to as mosaic, the term chlorosis being 
reserved for yellowing caused by purely 
physiological conditions. Two of the com- 
monest causes arc lack of iron and lack of 
magnesium. Lack of iron is itself usually 
due to excessive alkalinity and cannot be 
countered directly by applying iron salts to 
the soil, as this iron b rapidly rendered un- 
available. Spraying the foliage with a solu- 
tion of sulphate of iron in water at i ounce 
per gallon, will sometimes effect an im- 
provement, but in the ease of trees a more 
certain measure b to inject tablets of sul- 
phate of iron into holes drilled in the wood. 
Great care must be taken to keep the sul- 
phate of iron out of direct contact with the 
cambium layer or bark of the tree. Im- 
provement may also be effected by making 
the soil more acid, which can be done by 
giving dressings of dung, peat or leaf mould. 
It b possible that soil applications of sul- 
phur or alum may produce a similar result. 
Chlorosb caused by lack of magnesium can 
usually be cured quite readily by dressing 


the soil cither with sulphate of magnesium 
(Epsom salt) at approximately i ounce per 
square yard, or with magnesium limestone 
at rates from 4 to 8 ounces per square yard. 

CHOCOLATE SPOT A familiar disease 
of broad beans, resulting in the production 
of chocolate-coloured spots on the leaves. 
Th«e spots may increase rapidly in size 
until the whole plant presents a withered 
appearance. The dbease is caused by the 
same fungus as that which produces grey 
mould. It b most likely to be severe in 
spring following very cold or wet weather. 
1 he best preventive b to give early sowings 
of beans a rather sheltered position, or to 
protect them with cloches. Good cultiva- 
tion, and in particular the provbion of 
ample potassic and phosphatic food in the 
soil, will also help to prevent this disease 
occurring. 

CHROMOSOME The rod-like bodies 
found in all living cclb and containing the 
numerous genes which control the develop- 
ment of the plant. As the cells divide the 
chromosomes also divide so that the number 
in each cell remains constant. When the sex 
cells arc formed a special kind of divblon 
occurs which results in each such ccU having 
half the usual number of chromosomes. 
When two sex cells meet and fuse, each 
contributes its half complement of chromo- 
somes so that the original number is re- 
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Chocolate spot of broad bean 


stored. It is by this means that each parent 
contributes its share to the heredity of the 
offspring. Every species of plant has its 
characteristic basic number of chromo- 
somes. Sometimes this number is altered by 
natural accidents in division or by irregular 
division brought about by chemical or 
other means. Plants with abnormal num- 
ben of chromosomes arc known as poly* 
ploids and often look different from the 
normal or diploid plants. Sometimes the 
polyploids are bigger and more valuable 
for garden purposes* 

CHRYSALIS A stage in the life of an 
insect between the larva (caterpillar or 
grub) and the perfect insect (or imago: 
butterfly, moth, fly, etc.) Anoilicr name for 
chrysalis is pupa. It is a stage of relative 
inactivity when outwardly there is little 
sign of life or movement though, within the 
chrysalis, important changes arc taking 
place. 

enjATE Fringed with hairs; a botanical 
term applied mostly to leaves which have 
margins of this character, as in Wiododm^ 
dron cilialum. 


CLADODE A stem which has taken on 
the function of a leaf. A weILknown exam* 
pic is the apparent Mcaf* of tlic common 
Butcher’s Broom (Ruscus aculealifs)^ which is 


not really a leaf at all but a flattened stem. 
It can be observed that the small while 
flowers are borne in the centres of these 
‘leaves* which proclaims tlicir true char- 
acter as stems. 

CLAMP A method of storing potatoes 
and some other tender roots in the open so 
that they arc proiccted from frost and rain. 
A clamp cortsLsu of a conical or ridge-like 
heap of ihc roots to be stored, covered with 
a thick layer of dean straw which is itself 
covered with soil beaten smootlj. As a rule, 
ventilating shafts arc made at intcr\*als 
along the ridge or at the apex of the cone 
by pulling wisps of straw through the soil 
covering. These 'chimneys* allow damp, 
warm air to escape from the interior of the 
clamp. 

There are several points to observe when 
making a clamp. First of all it should stand 
on well -drained ground or, if this Is not 
possible, a trench should be dug right 
round the proposed site of the clamp and 
the soil so excavated should be used to 
build up a platform on which the clamp 
can stand. Next a good thick layer of straw 
or t>vigs should be placed on the ground 
before any roots arc put into position. The 
covering layer of straw over the roots 
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A typical potato clamp 


should be at least i foot thick and the 
outer covering of soil should be at least g 
inches thick, beaten down smoothly with 
the back of a spade. Clamps may be of any 
convenient size but the sides should be as 
steep as possible. Convenient dimensions 
for a ridge*shaped clamp arc 4 to 5 feet 
through at the base and 3 to 4 feet high at 
the ridge. 

Thougli clamps are principally used in 
gardens for potatoes, it is by no means their 
only use. Dahlia tubers can be stored 
successfully in clamps; beetroots are occa- 
sionally clamped and so arc carrots, but 
with the last named a somewhat different 
method is usually employed. I'he roots 
are stacked, top ends outwards and arc only 
just covered with sand or sifted ashes, no 
covering of straw or soil being used. 

When clamps containing tender roots 
such as potatoes are opened to get at the 
contents, care must be taken to seal them 
up again properly or frosts may penetrate 
and do considerable damage. Care should 
be taken to clamp only healthy roots as dis- 
ease can spread \ cry rapidly within a clamp, 

CLASPING Botanists apply this term 
to leaves which partly or wholly surround 
the stem from which they grow. 


CLASSIFICATION Classificationof plants 
is a matter for botanists, but it is of 
interest to gardeners because they visually 
use the names which have been applied by 
botanists working to their classification 
rules. Popular names are used in some in- 


stances, as for example for roses, wall- 
flowers, forget-me-nots, marigolds, lilac, 
but for many plants it is inconvenient to 
rely on popular names, cither because no 
genuine names of this character exist (this 
will always occur with plants newly intro- 
duced from distant parts of the world) or 
because there arc $0 many different species 
of plant all bearing the same popular name 
that confusion would occur. A good ex- 
ample of this is the barberry, of which there 
are now close on 200 species in cultivation, 
any of which can be referred to as a bar- 
bcrr>% In order to make it quite clear which 
species is being referred to, it is almost 
essential to make use of botanical nomen- 
clature. 

This nomenclature is based upon scienti- 
fic examination of the plants in an effort to 
trace their relationship one to another — a 
kind of family tree. The system of nomen- 
clature is governed by international rules 
which arc respected in every country 
throughout the world, and so the correct 
botanical name of any particular plant in 
one country' will be equally valid in any 
other country. In this way the gardener as 
well as botanist has an international lan- 
guage at his disposal, by which he may 
communicate with gardeners in other lands 
and if he desires, purchase plants from 
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abroad with the certainly that he will 
make his requirements quite plain. 

The primary classification of plants is 
into those which flower and which are 
botanically called phanerogams, and those 
which do not flower and are called crypto- 
gams. Ferns and fungi are familiar exam- 
ples of non^ftowering plants. 

Flowering plants are obviously of greater 
importance to the gardener, and these arc 
again subdivided into two great groups, 
according to the method of carrying their 
seeds. In one group, known as gymno- 
sperms, the ovule or female cell, which, 
when fertilized, will develop into a seed, is 
exposed, whereas in die odier class, known 
as angiosperms, the ovule is protected in an 
ovary. Pines, firs, cedars and other cone- 
bearing trees are familiar examples of 
gymnosperms, while apples, roses, tomatoes 
and peas are angiosperms. 

The angiosperms arc themselves sub- 
divided into two classes according to the 
number of seed leaves or cotyledons which 
they produce when the seed germinates. 
One class is known as monocotyledon be- 
cause its members only have one seed leaf 
—the onion and the lily arc e.xamplcs 
known to everyone. The other class is 
known as dicotyledon because normally its 
members produce two seed leaves — toma- 
toes and the marigold arc of this type* 

Within these major divisions of the vege- 
table kingdom the individuals arc grouped 
according to their families, genera, species 
and varieties. From the gardener’s point of 
view, it is the last three which arc of most 
importance, but it is desirable to have some 
understanding of the whole system as this 
will enable him to understand the relation- 
ship between his plants more intelligently. 

The species is the unit and all plants 
within the species tvill resemble each other 
closely, only differing in minor qualities 
such as colour, size of flower, earlincss and 
so on. Species which resemble one another 
fairly closely and may be considered to have 
some common ancestry, arc grouped to- 
gcUier in genera, and genus and species 
between them provide the botanist with 
his mechanism for nomenclature, known as 
the binominal system. By this, each plant 
receives two names, the first designating 


the genus to which it belongs and the 
second the species. Thus Ranunculus is the 
generic name of the various species of 
buttercup, of which tJicrc are many, '1 he 
common creeping buttercup is known as 
Ranunculus rcpfns\ the mcadosv butler cup, 
which is more erec t in habit, and does not 
creep about to the same extent, is Ranun^ 
cuius acriSy and the marsh buttercup, Ranun^ 
cuius Lingua, Exactly the same principle 
applies to garden plants— the barberries ail 
belong to the genus BerberiSy but each 
separate species has its own name so that 
the common barberry' found in this coun- 
try is Berberis vulgariSy while the beautiful 
deciduous barberry found in China by the 
collector Wilson, is known as Berberis Wil- 
sonae'y the holly-leaved barberry which fills 
our gardens with orange blooms in April is 
Berberis Darwiniiy and so on. 


Exami'le of Classification 


Family 

I 

Genus 


I . 

Species 

!. 

Variety 


Ranunculaceae 

\ 

Delphinium 

I 

Elatum 

Bridesmaid 


Any small variation within the species 
may be indicated by varietal names; thus, 
Berberis Thunbergii atropurpurea is a form oi' 
Thunberg’s barberry which has purple- 
coloured leaves. Sometimes varietal names 
arc given as fancy or vernacular names. 
This is common with species or hybrids 
which arc very \'ariablc and have been 
highly developed in gardens, as with roses 
and chrysantliemums. \N’iih these such 
names as Etoilc dc Hollande, Crimson 
Glory, Shot Silk, The Favourite, Loveli- 
ness and so on, are really varietal names 
in English form, and this is permitted by 
the intemaiional rules of nomenclature. 
Such names are referred to as horticultural 
names as distinct from true botanical 
names. It should be noted that names of 
genera and species can only be given after 
a plant has been properly examined and 
identified by a trained botanist and a full 
description published in a magazine or 
other publication accepted by botanists for 
this purpose. Horticultural names of gar- 
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dcn-raiscd varieties could, however, be 
given by gardeners who have no botanical 
qualiiications, but rules arc laid down, and 
among the most important of these is that 
no two plants of the same genus can bear 
the same varietal name, and all fancy 
names should be as simple as possible, and 
not include titles such as Mn, Mrs., Cap- 
tain, etc. Horticultural names are only 
valid if published with a recognizable des- 


Lirru. Clay soils can be improved also by 
frequent digging, particularly when not too 
wet; by being left rough so that frosts and 
wind may break them up; by being left in 
ridges for the same purpose, and by being 
given heavy dressings of the lighter forms 
of dung such as stable manure or strawy 
farmyard manure and of such substances 
as peat, leaf mould, coarse sand and ashes. 
See abo Soil Conditiorurs, 


cription in a recognized horticultural or 

botanical periodical or in a dated horti- CLICK-BEETLE The popular name of 
cultural catalogue. •he beetle, the larva of which is the wirc- 

Genera are themselves grouped in fami- worm (q.v.). 


lies, according to their supposed relation- 
ship in the evolutionary scheme. Thus the 
buttercup already referred to, belongs to 


CLOCHE Originally this term was ap- 
plied to a small handlight or bell glass 


the family Ranunculactaty a family \vhich 
also includes the obviously allied marsh 
marigold or caltha, together with other 
plants not, to (he layman, so obs'iously re- 
lated, as for example columbine {aquilegia) 
aconitum, delphinium and lovc-in-a-mbt 
{nigella). 

CLAY Pure clay is a mixture of very fine 
sand with an intensely sticky substance 
known as alumina. It is useful for making 



bricks and pottery and also for lining ponds 
or bog gardens, but is no use in the garden 
as a medium for the culture of plants. What 
is loosely referred to as a clay soil, may be 
almost any mixture containing a propor- 
tion of clay together with coarser sand and 
humus. Clay soils themselves may be 
roughly classified as heavy and medium, 
the former conuining a fairly high percen- 
Uge of pure clay and the latter much larger 
proportions of coarse sand and/or humus. 

Clay soils in general arc retentive of 
moisture and in consequence difficult to 
work in wet weather, but if they can be 
improved by drainage or by incorporating 
an opening matter, such as coarse sand 
and humus, they arc usually very fertile. 
Moreover they hold what is put into them 
and in consequence arc often more econo- 
mical to cultivate than sandy soils through 
which water percolates so quickly that many 
foods arc washed out almost as quickly as 
they are put in. 

Lime cxcrcbcs an important function in 
improving the texture of clay soil, see 


A row of cloches 

which could be quickly moved from one 
place to another and used for the protec- 
tion of cuttings or seedlings or for the forc- 
ing of early vegetables. Nowadays, how- 
ever, almost all cloches arc of the contin- 
uous type, that is to say they arc open- 
ended glass shelters which can be placed 
end to end to form a continuous line over a 
row, or rows, of plants. There are a great 
many diflerent types, each with some pecu- 
liar advantage of its own. Great ingenuity 
has been shown in the production of these 
cloches and many of them are not only 
extremely rigid when fitted together, but 
can also be dismantled very rapidly so that 
they can be stored flat when not required. 

Great ingenuity also has been shown in 
the working out of special systems of culti- 
vation and rotations which will enable 
cloches to be employed to the best possible 
effect. One of the best and most commonly 
employed of these systems is that known as 
strip- cropping by which succession al crops 
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arc side by side in narrow strips, so 

arranged that directly crop number one 
requires no further protection, the cloches 
covering it can be moved one place to right 
or left to cover crop number two, and so on 
throughout the season. 

The conlinuoas type of cloche is not as 
sm'iceable as the old-time handlight or 
bell glass for the protection of cuttings, as 
it is not air-tight and cannot, in conse- 
quence, be used to maintain a vcr>' close 
atmosphere. 

One difficulty that is likely to occur if 
cloches are used extensively without proper 
preparation, is in connection with water- 
ing. Either the cloches will have to be 
removed frequently so that water may be 




applied or the crops will become short of 
water. The skilled cloche gardener, over- 
comes this difficulty by using unusually 
hea>'y dressings of dung, peat, leaf mould 
or other spong>* organic matter in the pre- 
paration of the soil which, inconsequence, 
will retain large quantities of moisture 
without becoming waterlogged. When this 
kind of special soil preparation is coupled 
with overhead irrigation, little or no cloche 
moving is required. 

CLONE All plants produced vegeta lively 
from one original parent. 


CLUB ROOT A familiar disease of cab- 
bages and other brassicas, caused by a 
fungus which exists in the soil and may at- 
tack the roots of these plants causing them 
to swell and eventually decay \rith a very 
unpleasant odour. Club root b most likely 
to be severe on rather acid soil and the 
fungus which causes it b unable to exbt in 
soil that b markedly alkaline. In conse- 
quence the best method of preventing club 
root disease from appearing b to maintain 
the soil used for braissicas in a slightly alka- 


CLOVE Thb tcim b used by gardeners 
to describe the clusters of young bulbs 
which are produced by shallots and garlic. 
The word b also used for a particular type 
of very fragrant border carnation known as 
a clove-scented carnation or sometimes 
just as a ‘clove*. 


line condition by gisdng adequate dressings 
of lime. When the dbease has become 
cstablbhed liming will not, as a rule, pro^ 
duce an immediate cure though, if con- 
tinued, it will eventually clear the soil. For 
a quick result, the soil in each planting hole 
should be dusted with 4 per cent, calomel 
dust or alternatively watered with a solu- 



tion of mercuric chloride at i ounce to 
10 gallons of water, i pint of the solution 
in each hole. Seed beds may also be dusted 
>vith 4 per cent, calomel dust or watered 
freely with mercuric chloride solution be- 
fore brassica seeds arc sown. All plants that 
are attacked by club root should be lifted 
and burned, roots and all. 

The damage caused by club root b often 
confused with that caused by the cabbage 
gall weevil. Points of difference to observe 
are tliat the club root swellings are always 
on the roots whereas the roundbh lumps 


caused by the gall weevil are on the base 


Clouts of gartis 
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of ih<* stem or that part of the root which 
is an extension of the stem, and that the 
club root swellings arc solid throughout 
wher<*as the gall weevil lumps, if broken 
open, will be found lo be hollow and quite 
likely lo contain the small while maggot of 
tlie weevil. 

CLUSTER CUPS A kind of rust disease 
which attacks gooseberries and occasionally 
red currants and black currants. A rather 



Cl us Ur cup of gooseberries 


similar disease is also found on violas. I'hc 
name refers to the orange or yellow blister- 
like swellings which appear on the leaves 
and, in gooseberries, also on fruits and occa- 
sionally young stetm as well. Affected leaves 
or fruits should be picked off and burned 
and plants sprayed with Bordeaux mix- 
ture. As the fungus which causes goose- 
berry cluster cups can also be found on 
sedges, it is a good plan to drain bogs and 
other damp places in or near the garden. 

COCKCHAFER, sec Chafer. 

COCKROACH These flat black or dark 
grey beetle-like insects so common in old 
houses, may prove troublesome in the 
greenhouse for they cat seeds, seedlings and 
the young leaves and stems of plants. Pro- 
prietary cockroach traps may be purchased 
and should be used according to manu- 
facturer's instructions. Cockroaches can 
also be trapped in jam Jars sunk into the 
soil so that their rims are just level with the 


surface and then half filled with beer or 
treacle diluted with water. Cockroaches 
can also be poisoned with Paris green and 
bran (see Paris green) or witli powdered 
borax mixed with an equal bulk of castor 
sugar. 

COCONUT FIBRE At one time this 
material, the outer fibre of coconuts, was 
freely employed in gardens as a plunging 
material, particularly in propagating 
frames. It has the merit of being highly 
absorbent, a good retainer of heat and more 
or less sterile. Unfortunately it has become 
scarce and its place has been taken to a 
large extent by peat. 

CODLING MOTH This moth appears 
from June to August and lays its eggs on 
the young fruits of apple trees. From these 
eggs small white caterpillan hatch out and 
cat their way into the fruits, feeding on the 
flesh and producing a considerable cavity 
which may later become infected with the 
fungus causing brow'n rot disease. The 
damage caused by codling moth cater- 
pillar is ver>' similar to that caused by the 
larva of the apple sawfly, but the two may 
be distinguished by the fact that the sawlly 
attack usually starts in late May or early 
June and causes the fruits to fall while they 
are still immature whereas the codling 
moth attack starts about a month later and 
fruits may continue to develop to full size 
and ripeness despite the fact that there are 
caterpillars inside them. Moreover, an un- 
pleasant smell is emitted from the holes 
produced by the sawfly larvae, but not 
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from the holes produced by the codling 
moth caterpillars. A codling moth cater- 
pillar has 8 legs whereas the sawfly lar\-a 
lias io» 

The best preventive is to spray with 
arsenate of lead in mid-June and if neces- 
sary, again in early July. Where attacks 
have been severe a precautionary spray 
may also be given in mid-May or» more 
exactly, as soon as the petals have fallen. 
Arsenate of lead is extremely poisonous 
and some gardeners will, therefore, prefer 
to use a less poisonous spray such as DDT. 
The drawback to this is tliat this spray 
tends to increase the red spider population 
of trees by killing off their natural enemies. 
If this occurs, it may be necessary to spray 
two or three times during June and July 
with dcrris, and, the following year, to give 
a preliminary spraying with DNC in early 
March. 

COLCHICINE A very poisonous drug 
obtained from the colchicum and some- 
times used in plant breeding. In very min- 
ute doses it has the effect of producing ab* 
normal growth, occasionally growths with 
more than the normal number of chromo- 
somes. Some tctraploids have been artt- 
hcially produced by colchicine treatment. 
The method usually employed is to soak 
seeds for a few hours in a dilute solution of 
colchicine. An alternative method is to 
treat buds that are Just starting into 
growth. An overdose will kill the seedling 
of the plant and even when a correct dose is 
given there is no guarantee that any useful 
mutation will result. The concentration and 
dosage at which colchicine should be used 
varies from one species of plant to another, 
and only by experiment can the correct 
rates bo ascertained. As an indication, how- 
ever, seedlings of flax have responded to a 
48-hour treatment in a o.i per cent solu- 
tion of colchicine, while dwarf beans have 
responded to a 2-hour treatment in a 0.5 
per cent solution. 

COLLAR ROT A general name given to 
various diseases which attack plants at the 
‘collar^, i.e. the point where stem joins 
roots. The damping-off disease which 
attacks seedlings is really a form of collar 
rot and, in fact, when the fungus which 


causes damping-off attacks older plants it 
is referred to as collar rot and not as 
damping-off. Those diseases are caused by 
soU-bonic fungi and, in consequence, soil 
sterilization prior to planting or sowing 
provides a reasonable measure of protec- 
tion. Such sterilization may be carried out 
either with heal or with a chemical such as 
formaldehyde (see Simulation) y As a rule 
once collar rot fungi have attacked a plant 
no remedy is possible, but the fungus can 
sometimes be prevented from spreading to 
other nearby plants by watering the soil 
around these with Cheshunt compound. 

COLLOID A name given to a substance 
which is in a colloidal state, intermediate 
between a solution and a suspension. In a 
solution, e.g. of common salt (sodium chlo- 
ride) in water, the salt is dissociated into 
sodium ions and chloride ions, which are 
kept in solution by electrochemical forces. 
In a suspension, e.g. of chalk (calcium car- 
bonate) the particles are undissolved and 
eventually will settle, merely by force of 
gravity. In a colloid, the particles, although 
not dissociated, are so small that they re- 
main in suspension. Colloids need not neces- 
sarily consist of a solid in a liquid. Glues 
and jellies are colloids (a liquid in a solid 
— ‘colloid* is derived from a Greek word 
meaning ‘glue*), so are smokes (a solid In a 
gas), ‘aerosols* (a liquid in a gas), emubion 
(a liquid in a liquid) and most coloured 
glass (a solid in a solid) . 

Much of the humus in the soil is present 
in this colloidal condition and it is in this 
state that it is most suitable as a medium 
for the growth of bacteria: in fact the pro- 
vision of an adequate supply of colloids in 
the soil is an important element in main- 
taining soil fertility. Usually this is 
achieved by working in dung, leaf-mould, 
peat and other humus-forming substances, 
but various substitutes have been recom- 
mended including alginates obtained from 
seaweed. 

Some insecticides and fungicides are 
prepared in colloidal form and it is claimed 
that because of their extremely fine texture 
they can be dispersed more evenly and will 
form a thinner, more continuous film on 
the surfaces of stems and leaves than 
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similar chemicals prepared in the form of 
powder or pastes. 

COLLOIDAL COPPER A name given 
to certain proprietary' preparations of 
copper used as fungicides. They have the 
merit of mixing very' readily with water 
and producing a very thin and even film on 
the leaves or stems on to which they are 
sprayed. Colloidal copper can be used to 
control most of the diseases for which Bor- 
deaux mixture is also applicable. Colloidal 
copper white oil emulsion is recommended 
for use against black spot disease of roses 


turcs used for rearing seedlings or growing 
pot plants. 

Compost heaps arc of many different 
kinds and many theories exist as to the way 
they should be treated. On nvo points, 
however, most gardeners appear to be in 
agreement; one that the compost heap 
should be reasonably well aerated, for if air 
is excluded undesirable organisms arc likely 
to develop within the heap which may be- 
come sour and contain poisonous sub- 
stances as a result. The other point agreed 
by all is that adequate, but not excessive 
moisture must be present. 


(q.v.). 

COLLOIDAL SULPHUR A name given 
to certain proprietary preparations of sul- 
phur, used as fungicides. They have the 
merit of mixing very readily with water and 
producing a very thin and even film of 
sulphur on leaves and stems. Colloidal 
sulphur may be used for most of the pur- 
poses for which lime sulphur is applicable. 
These include the control of apple and pear 
scab, mildews and red spider. 


In order to ensure proper aeration, the 
heap should not be too wide or high, 
though it can be of any convenient length. 
The usual recommendation is that heaps 
should not be more than 3 feet wide or 3 
feet high when first built — they arc likely 
to sink considerably as they rot. Some ex- 
perts also like to make holes in the heap 
with a pointed stick after a few weeks to let 
in further air. 

Decay is brought about by the action of 
fungi and bacteria and as the bacteria re- 
quire abundant supplies of nitrogen as food. 


COLORADO BEETLE A serious pest 
of potatoes in many places but not firmly 
established in this country. The i inch long 
beetle is yellow with black longitudinal 
stripes and the grub is reddish yellow. Both 
feed on the leaves of potatoes and are 
capable of stripping the plants. All cases of 
infestation should be reported to the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

COMPOSITE A member of the daisy 
family, in which many small individual 
flowers arc united in one head. See Com- 
pound Flower, 

COMPOST This word is used by gar- 
deners in two quite distinct ways. A com- 
post heap is a heap composed of garden 
refuse of one kind and another, such as 
grass clippings, soft hedge trimmings, vege- 
table leaves, etc., possibly with the addition 
of dung and straw which will rot down and 
provide suitable material for digging into 
the soil. Compost is also the term employed 
by the gardener for all kinds of soil mix- 


theratc of decay can, as a rule, be increased 
by supplying some readily available nitro- 
gen. This may be done by sprinkling the 
refuse as it is placed on the heap with a 
nitrogenous fertilizer such as sulphate of 
ammonia or Nitro-chalk or by placing 
layers of rich, fresh, animal manure be- 
tween the layers of garden refuse. There are 
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a numbcrofproprictary preparations on the 
market which have the same effect of 
accelerating decay. Some compost users 
believe that herbal extracts arc valuable 
in assbting decay and keeping the compost 
swet. 

There is no doubt that acids arc pro- 
duced as by-products of even the most 
favourable decay and that too much acid 
will spoil compost. This danger can be 
avoided by including some lime in the heap, 
either by sprinkling alternate layers with 
powdered chalk or limestone or by using a 
fertilizer or dressing containing lime, sue h as 
Nilro-chalk. It should be noted that chalk 
or lime must not be brought into direct 
contact with sulphate of ammonia or am- 
monia will be liberated and nitrogen lost 
as ammonia gas. 

Ordinary green refuse such as grass clip- 
pings and vegetable leaves, contain sufli- 
cient moisture, but dry refuse, such as 
bracken and straw, will need to be watered 
as it is built into the heap. Some experts like 
to turn their compost heaps after a period 
of three weeks or a month and, when doing 
so, usually water any parts svltich appear 
dry. They also advocate that the outer por- 
tions of (he heap should be turned inwards 
and the inside brought out. 

Refuse of all kinds decays most readil)' 
and satisfactorily in a fairly warm tempera- 
ture and damp atmosphere. In conse- 
quence, decay will be more rapid in spring 
and autumn than in winter and will also be 
rapid in summer if the heap is placed out of 
the direct rays of the sun which otherwise 
may dry it too much. 

Some experts advocate the use of bins to 
hold the decaying refuse; these arc cer- 
tainly convenient and dean, but care must 
be taken to see that there is ample pro- 
vision for aeration, which can be done by 
making the sides of the bin of slats or boards 
spaced a little apart. 

If compost is exposed for long to rain, 
much of its nutrient value may be lost by 
leaching. In consequence if the compost has 
to be stored for any length of lime, it is 
desirable that it should be kept in an open- 
sided shed or some similar kind of shelter. 

Opinions difler as to precisely how long 
compost should be kept before it is in ideal 



condition for digging into the soil. Cer- 
tainly it should be decayed to such an 
extent that the individual ingredients of 
which it is composed can no longer be dis- 
tinguished. Some experts advise keeping it 
until it b a rich brown colour throughout, 
but others contend that by thb stage there 
has usually been a considerable loss of plant 
food. It b probable that in warm weather, 
sod refuse will take at least one month to 
decay, but in winter, it may take 3 or 4 
months. The harder the refuse, the slower 
the process of decay. 

Soil composts for the cultivation of seed- 
lings and pot plants were at one time of 
many diverse kinds as it was believed that 
quite different mixtures were required for 
plants of differing character of growth. Ex- 
tensiN'e research work carried out by the 
John Innes Horticultural Institution has 
shown that it b possible to accommodate 
practically all the plants commonly grown 
in gardens and greenhouses in a few stan- 
dard mixtures. 

The John Innes recommendations centre 
round three baste composts — one lor seed, 
one for pot plants and one for cuttings. In 
all these mixtures, tliree Ingredients figure 
prominently : loam which should be of good 
quality without free lime, but not too acid 
(pH 6*5 is ideal) and neither too heavy nor 
too light; peat, which must be fibrous or 
granular and reasonably free from fine 
dust, and sand which roust be very coarse 
and sharp. The sand recommended by the 
Institute b obtained from Cornwall and 
ranges in pardcle-ske up to \ inch. It is 
recommended that the loam, prior to use, 
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should always be sterilized, preferably by 
being steamed at a temperature of 200 
degrees Fahrenheit for 20 minutes. 

The seed mixture is prepared as follows : 

2 parts by loose bulk of medium loam. 

I part by loose bulk of peat. 

1 part by loose bulk of sand. 

To each bushel of this mixture is added : 

It oz. superphosphate of lime 
and 

i oz, either finely ground chalk or 
finely ground limestone. 

One of the unique features of the mix- 
tures is the inclusion of fertilizers. Previous 
to the experimental work at John Innes 
HorticxJtural Institution, it was generally 
believed that fertilizers could not be used in 
seed mixtures without danger of injury to 
the tender roots of seedlings. 

The loam used in this seed compost will 
probably have to be sieved but it is un- 
desirable to use a sieve vrith too fine a mesh. 
One With a half-inch mesh will serve for 
most seed composts except those which are 
to be used for very small seeds such as those 
of mcconopsis and begonias. 

The standard Innes potting compost is 
prepared with : 
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composts the dose of ground limestone or 
chalk remains the same, namely j ounce 
per bushel. These three mixtures, one with 
a single or 4 ounce dose of fertilizer, one 
with a double or 8 ounce dose, and the 
third with a treble or 1 2 ounce dose, are 
often known respectively as John Innes 
Potting Composts, No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3. 

When preparing loam for potting com- 
posts it is even more important than when 
preparing seed composts not to sieve finely; 
in fact when dealing with big plants in pots 
of 6 inch size or over, the sieve may usually 
be discarded altogether and the loam pre- 
pared simply by breaking it up with die 
fingers. Even when dealing with much 
smaller plants, a sieve with a i-inch mesh 
will usually meet all requirements and the 
loam should be rubbed through the sieve so 
that as much as possible of the fibre passes 
into the potting compost. Finely sieved soils 
lacking in fibre, will bind badly. 

The compost recommended by the John 
Innes Horticultural Institution as a rooting 
medium for cuttings, is composed of : 

1 part by loose bulk of medium loam. 

2 parts of peat. 

I part of coarse sand. 

No fertilizers arc added to this mixture. 


7 parts by loose bulk loam. 

3 parts peat. 

2 parts sand. 

Here again chemicals are added. A spec- 
ial mixture is prepared as follows : 

2 parts by weight hoof and horn meal. 

2 parts superphosphate of lime. 

I part sulphate of potash. 

This is added to the compost at the rate of 
4 ounces per bushel and in addition i 
ounce of finely ground chalk or ground 
limestone per bushel is also added. 

This standard mixture will suit almost 
all greenhouse plants. With some plants, 
particularly vigorous growing types which 
have progressed beyond the 4-inch pot. it 
has been found desirable to double the dose 
of fertilizers, 8 ounces instead of 4 ounces 
being used per bushel. For very sturdy 
plants grown in pots above 8 inches in dia- 
meter, a treble dose of fertilizer is used, 
namely 12 ounces per bushel. In all these 



COMPOUND This term is used by bo- 
tanists to describe leaves, flowers or fruits 
which are composed of two or more similar 
parts. Thus a rose has a compound leaf 
composed of several leaflets joined to a 
common stalk. 
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COMPOUND FLOWER A flower which 
consists of a number of separate florets 
united in one head as in the daisy family 
[Compositae) and also in the teasel family 

{Dipwetii). 

CONE The clustered flowers or fruits of 
conifers. The flowers arc unisexual and the 
female clusters develop into the typical 
scaly, and usually hard, cones which open 
to discharge the seeds they contain. 

CONIFER Any tree which bears cones. 
Familiar examples arc the various pines, 
spruces, firs and cedars. 


CONSERVATORY A greenhouse at* 
(ached to a building, usually a dwelling 
house, and forming a part of it. Conserva« 
tories were popular features of the larger 
Victorian houses and were often very ex- 
tensive structures which provided an 
annexe to the drawing room or ballroom. 
In (he main they were reserved for the dis- 
play of plants which had been brought to 
maturity cbewhere, usually in a greenhouse 
of more utilitarian design. Nowadays gen- 
uine conservatories are somewhat of a 
rarity, though lean-(o greenhouses built 
against dwelling houses and without direct 
access from a dwelling house are often 
referred to as conservatories. 


COPPER-LIME DUST A fungicide 
which is obtained as a dry dust ready for 
application. It may be used as substitute 
for Bordeaux mixture. 


COPPER NAPHTHENATE A chemical 
sold under trade names as a wood preserva- 
tive. It is considerably more efficient than 
creosote and has the additional merit of 
being harmless to plants so that It can be 
used with safety on seed boxes, wooden 
frames, greenhouse stagings etc. It is a 
liquid which can be applied to wood with a 
paint brush or may be sprayed on. The 
normal colour is a bluish green, but spe- 
cially prepared colourless copper naph- 
thenate can be obtained and it can also be 
obtained combined with a brown stain. 


COPPER SULPHATE (Sulphate of Cop- 
per) This is popularly known as blue 
stone or sometimes as blue vitriol. It is one 
of the most powerful fungicides in the 
gardener’s possession, but it can be seldom 
used by itself on account of the severe 
scorching effect it has on leaves and tender 
shoots. Occasionally a simple copper sul- 
phate spray is recommended for winter use 
on woody plants, notably roses which have 
suffered from Black Spot disease, but care 
must be taken to delay application until all 
leaves have fallen. The recommended 
strength for this is i ounce of copper sul- 
phate per gallon of water. It is more gener- 
ally used in combination with some alkaline 
su^tance such as lime or washing soda 
which will neutralize its acidity and so make 
it safe for application to plants in leaf. Mix- 
tures of this character are described under 
the headings, Bordeaux Mixture and Bur- 
gundy Mixture. Copper sulphate is abo 
sometimes used as a weedkiller. It is very 
effective against broad-leaved weeds and 
can be used either dry, as fine powder at the 
rate of 4 ounces per square yard, or more 
economically, in solution at 4 ounces per 
gallon of water — a gallon to 4 or 5 square 
yards. Of course in thb state, it must not be 
allowed to fall on garden plants or crops as 
it will kill these as readily as it kills weeds. 

Copper sulphate u sometimes used to 
clear ponds of green scum, blanket weed 
and other algae. It is not a very safe method 
as it b very easy to kill all water plants and 
fish by giving a slight overdose. The correct 
quantity to use is 23 grains per thousand 
gallons of water. The copper sulphate may 
be placed in a small muslin bag tied to a 
fishing rod, and dragged through the water 
until it is dissolved. 

CORDATE Heart-shaped; a botanical 
term applied, as a rule, to leaves which have 
a pair of rounded lobes at (he base. 

CORDON Any plant which would nor- 
mally branch but is restricted to a single 
stem (or, occasionally, two or three stems) 
by pruning, pinching or other cultural 
methods. The term b most commonly ap- 
plied in gardens to fruit trees and sweet 
peas. For fruit trees cordon training pro- 
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vides a method of growing many varieties 
in a comparatively small space. It is neces- 
sary that the trees should be grown on 
dwarfing slocks, othenvisc it will be ex- 
tremely difficult to keep them to the cordon 
form without destroying fruitfulness. In 
view of the absence of true dwarfing stocks 
for plums and sweet cherries, cordon culti- 
vation is not recommended for these fruits, 
nor is it advised for Morello cherries, 
peaches or nectarines, all of which fruit 
most freely on the young growth which is 
largely removed under cordon cultivation. 
Cordon treatment has proved very success- 
ful for some varieties of apple and pear 
when worked on suitable stocks such as 
Mailing IX for apples, or Quince C for 
pears. The usual method is to train the 
main stem obliquely, at first at a fairly 
steep angle, but gradually at a more acute 
angle, the trees being lowered a little ari- 
nually as they increase in length. By this 
method a greater length of stem can be 
obtained while still keeping the whole tree 
within arm’s reach from ground level. 

Many methods of pruning have been 
recommended for cordon-trained fruit 
trees. One of the simplest and most success- 
ful consists in a combination of summer and 
winter pruning as follows. Each summer, 
towards the end of July or early in August, 
all side growths (laterals) are shortened to 
a length of five well-developed leaves. In 
November, these summer-pruned side 
shoots are further shortened to two or three 
buds. Only one leading growth b retained 
to each tree and thb b left unpruned until 


the tree attains the maximum desired 
length, which may be as much as 12 feet in 
the case of very obliquely trained trees. 
After thb the leader b cut right out in 
November and if further leaders form, these 
arc cut out in succeeding autumns. 

A modification of thb system which has 
proved successful with some rather vigor- 
ous varieties, such as Apple Laxton’s Su- 
perb, b to carry out all the pruning in 
summer usually during the first fortnight in 
August. At this time, all side shoots are cut 
back to the basal rosette of leaves, roughly 
a length of | inch from the base. No autumn 
pruning is carried out at all and the same 
treatment as in the former system is given 
to the leaders. 

Cordon apple and pear trees can be 
planted as close as 2 feet apart in the rows, 
but the rows themselves should be at least 
7 feet apart. It b desirable that the rows 
should run approximately north to south so 
that each side receives some direct sunlight. 
There b some difference of opinion as to 
whether oblique cordons should slope to 
north or south, but in fact it does not seem 
to make much difference which way they 
slope. See also Training. 

The cordon-method of training b occa- 
sionally used for gooseberries, though in- 
stead of these being restricted to one stem, 
they are usually allowed to form two, in 
which case they arc known as double cor- 
dons, and occasionally carry three stems, 
when they arc known as triple cordons; 
moreover, gooseberries are usually grown 
vertically and not obliquely. The system of 
pruning b similar to that employed for 
apples. Red and white currants may be 
grown in the same way, usually as single 
stemmed, vertical cordons. 

Another variation of the cordon system 
of training fruit trees, is that known as hori- 
zontal cordons. In thb the stem b bent over 
about one foot above the ground level and 
thereafter trained horizontally and some- 
times two stems arc taken in opposite direc- 
tions. Horizontal apple or pear cordons 
may be seen in some old gardens as edgings 
to paths, but arc seldom planted nowadays. 

With sweet peas, a cordon system of cul- 
tivation is almost invariably used when 
flowers of large size and on long stems are 
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required for culling and exhibition. The 
point is pinched out of the seedling sweet 
pea %vhcn it is 2 or 3 inches in height. 
As a result two or three side shoots will 
form. The best of these is retained and the 
others arc rubbed out. After this the plant is 
not permitted to branch again. The stem 
retained is trained vertically up a bamboo 
or suiuble support. All side shoots which 
form are rubbed or pinched out. Even the 
tendrils with which the sweet pea would 
normally cling to the support arc removed 
so that the whole of the strength of the 
plant is concentrated upon the production 
of one stem. Because the tendrils arc re* 
moved it is necessary to lie the stem to the 
support. Sweet peas grown in this very 
artificial manner are much more liable to 
suffer from nutritional and other physio- 
logical troubles than are those grown nat- 
urally^ in fact it is difficult to grow certain 
varieties as cordons. Nevertheless> it is the 
only system of cultivation by which really 
fine flowers can be obtained. Because all 
the growth goes into one stem, cordon 
sweet peas often grow very tall. A common 
pracdcc is to untie the plants when they 
reach the top of 7* or 8-fooi canes, lay them 
along the ground for 3 or 4 feet and then 
train them up a cane further along the line, 
a process known as layering. 



CORM A storage organ differing from a 
true bulb in being composed mainly of 
thickened stem and therefore in being solid 
throughout and not made up of separate 
layers or scales. Such scales as it possesses 
arc thin and papcr>' and serv'c only for 
protection. Familiar examples of corms arc 
to be found in gladiolus and crocus, whicit 
may be compared with the sectioned bulb 
of onion and daffodil or the seated bulb of 
lily. The tiny corms that form round the 
parent corms are known as cormels or 
cormlets. 

COROLLA The inner leafy whorl of a 
flower composed of tJic petals. It may be 
contrasted with the outer whorl or calyx 
which is composed of sepals. In most flowers 
it is the corolla which provides (he dbplay, 
the calyx being less showy and of a more 
protective character. However, there arc 
occasions when the cal>'x is more showy 
than the corolla, as for example in clematis, 
and there arc other flowers in whicli corolla 
and calyx contribute equally to the showi« 
ness of the bloom, as in the lily. 

CORONA Botanically any appendage 
which separates the corolla of a flower from 
its anthers, but in gardens the term is almost 
exclusively rcserv'ed for the cup, crown or 
trumpet of a narcissus (daffodil). 

CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE, see Mcr- 
curie Chloride. 

CORYMB A botanical term for a flau 
topped or nearly flat-topped flower cluster, 
in svhich the stalks of the various flowers 
W'hich compose it do not start from a com- 
mon point as in an umbel. A familiar 
example of a flower cluster of this type is to 
be found in the common yarrow — AchilUa 
MiUefolium. 

COTYLEDON A seed leaf of which there 
is only one in monocotyledons and two in 
dicotyledons. Thesced leaves arc usually the 
first to appear, though in some plants, e.g. 
pea, they remain below ground. As a rule 
they differ considerably in character from 
the leaves which appear later. Usually they 
arc much simpler in structure and are gene* 
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rally completely undivided and regular in 
outline. Cotyledons are important to the 
gardener because their state of develop- 
ment is an indication of the best time at 
which seedlings should be pricked off. Also 
the gardener should learn to distinguish the 
cotyledons of cultivated plants from those 
of weeds, so that he may destroy the latter 
at an early stage before they have had time 
to rob the garden plant seedlings sOf food. 
It used to be considered that seedlings 
should not be pricked off until they had 
formed at least their first true leaves be- 
yond the cotyledons, but more recent re- 
search has suggested that many seedlings 
pricked off In the cotyledon stage give the 
most satisfactory results. 

CRANE FLY The long-legged flies, often 
known as Maddy-long-leg$\ which may 
often be seen in great numbers in the 
summer and are the adult stage of tlie insect, 
the larvae of which are known as leather- 
jackets (q.v.). Though crane flics them- 
selves do not harm plants, Icatherjackets 
feed on the roots of grass and other plants 
and arc most destructive. 

CRENATE A botanical term applied to 
leaves the margins of which have shallow, 
more or less rounded teeth. 

CREOSOTE A coal derivative which is 
much used as a wood prcser\'ative. Creo- 
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sotc is a brown, free-flowing liquid which 
can be applied with a paint brush or can 
be sprayed on. Alternatively wood may be 
allowed to soak in a creosote bath. As a 
prescr\’ativc it is not as effective as copper 
naphthenate and suffers from the further 
drawback that it scorches plants very 
severely and gives off fumes which have the 
same effect. Moreover in warm weather 
wood that has been creosoted many months 
previously and has become quite dry may, 
nevertheless, still give off sufHcient fumes to 
do much damage to nearby plants. 

CRESYLIC ACI0 A chemical used for 
sterilization of soil. It is not as effective 
against fungi as formalin, but it b more 
effective against some insects, including soil 
caterpillars and the larvae of chafer beetles 
and certain kinds of eelworms. (See 5/rri- 
lizotion,) 

CRICKETS These familiar insects, close- 
ly allied to grasshoppers and cockroaches, 
can cause damage in greenhouses in which 
they may attack seedlings of young plants 
in much the same manner as cockroaches. 
Possible remedies are the same as for cock- 
roaches (f.t'.). Crickets may also be trapped 
in inverted flower pots placed on sticks to 
rabe them an inch or so above soil level. 


CROCKS Broken flower pots which are 
used by gardeners as drainage material in 
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Howcr pots, pans, seed boxes, etc. 1'hc term 
crocking is used to describe this process of 
placing drainage rnaiorial in receptacles of 
one kind and another. It is a most import- 
ant term in the cultivation of plants under 
glass, as without good provision of drainage 



Crocking a pot 


many composts will become sour after a 
while. The usual method of crocking a pot 
is lo place one rather large crock, convex 
side upwards, over the drainage hole in the 
bottom of the pot. This is covered with a 
layer of smaller pieces of crock and this in 
turn is covered with some of the coarse 
material left in the sieve when preparing 
potting composts, or with a wad of 
sphagnum moss. 

CROSS-FERTIUZATION A flower is 
said to be fertilized when pollen reaches the 
ovules and unites with them lo start die 
formation of a seed. It is said to be self- 
fertilized when the pollen comes from the 
same plant as that producing the ovules and 
cross-fertilized when the pollen comes from 
another plant. It should be noted that 
cross-fertilization does not mean merely the 
transference of pollen from one flower to 
another, but from the flower of one plant 
to that of another plant. 

Cross-fertilization b useful to the gar- 
dener because it often enables him to com- 
bine the characteristics of two diflerent 
varieties. It is also sometimes of supreme 
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importance to the fruit grower because 
certain varieties of fruit refuse to crop, or 
only crop very sparsely, when fertilized 
with their own pollen, tJiough they crop 
freely when fcriilized with the pollen of an- 
other variety of ihe same kind of fruit. 
\'arictics of this cliaractcr are said to be 
self-sterile or partly self-sterile according to 
the degree of ihcir refusal to produce fruit 
from their own pollen. By contrast, trees 
which will produce full crops when fertil- 
ized with their own pollen arc known as 
sdf-fcriUc varieties. 

Cross-fcTtilization is sometimes favoured 
by nature and some flowers have elaborate 
methods of ensuring that thc>' do not be- 
come fertilized with their own pollen, but 
only with that from other flowers. One of 
the most elaborate of these mechanisms is 
found in the common Early purple orchid 
of meadows, which relies on bees for 
fertilization. Pollen is carried in liny sacs 
erect on very slender fllamcnts just within 
the flower, and the stigma which must re- 
ceive the pollen is still further inside the 
flower. When the bee enten in search of 
nectar, tiic filaments adhere to its pro- 
boscis by mc.ins of sticky pads at their base. 
While the bee is flying to another flower, 
these pads dr>' in such a way that the fila- 
ments bend fonvards and liic pollen sacs 
arc in the right position lo touch the stigma 
of the next bloom into which the bee 
thrusts its proboscis. It should be noted that 
natural devices such as these can only en- 
sure the transfer of pollen from one flower 
lo another and not necessarily from one 
plant to another. 

The hybridizer who makes use of cross- 
fertilization for the purpose of breeding new 
plants, must take certain precautions if he is 
to be sure of his results. In the first place, 
the bloom which is to bear seed, should be 
emasculated at an early stage lo prevent 
any possibility of its being ferlilized with its 
own pollen. Emasculation is achieved by 
removing die anthers, which can usually be 
done by carefully opening the flower before 
it is fully expanded and drawing out the 
anthers with a pair of small forceps. After 
this Uie bloom should be covered in some 
way to prevent chance fertilization from 
other flowers by >vind or insects. Grease- 
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proof-paper bags arc often used for this 
purpose but cellophane bags arc even 
better as they arc more weather-proof. The 
pollen from the flower selected as a male 
parent, must be collected when fully ripe — 
a condition in which it becomes drv* and 
poudcr>' and is easily distributed. It may 
be collected with a camel hair brush and 
transferred direct to the stigma of the flower 
selected as a female parent or, if there Ls 
much cross-fertilization to be done, the 
pollen may be collected in a small box or 
glass phial from which it can be taken as 
required with a brush. If more than one 
variety of plant is being used as a pollen 
parent, care must be taken to clear the 
brush entirely of pollen grains between tl:c 
applications of each variety of pollen. The 
most effeclive method of doing this is to dip 
the brush into a bottle containing alcohol 
or methylated spirits after which the brtish 
must be allowed to dry. The bag used to 
cover the seed-producing flower, must of 
course be removed for the purpose of polli- 
nation, but should be replaced immed- 
iately afterwards and left in position until 
the seed pod or fruit begins to form, after 
which it can be discarded with safely. 

As a rule, cross-fertilization is only 
successful with plants that arc closely 
related. Varieties of the same species can 
usually be cross-fertilized without difficulty 
though, as already remarked, this is not 
always so with fruit trees. Plants belonging 
to different species, but of the same genus, 
can sometimes be cross-fertilized, but it is 
seldom that plants belonging to different 
genera can be successfully cross-fertilized. 
Gardeners sometimes hear talcs of dahlias 
being crossed with chrysanthemums, tulips 
with daffodib and so on. These can be dis- 
missed as sheer nonsense. 

CROTCH The point at which the main 
trunk of a tree divides into branches. 

CROWN The upper part of the root- 
stock from which the shoots grow. The 
term is usually confined to plants with a 
fairly fleshy or woody crown as in the 
peony, tlie lupin, the delphinium and rhu- 
barb. The term is also occasionally used 
loosely, to cover the whole of a root, par- 


ticularly of a root lifted for forcing, for 
example, rhubarb and sea-kale. 
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CROWN BUD (sec Bud and Slopping ) , 


CROWN GALL Curious tuber-like out- 
growths which occur on the stems or roots 
of many dilfcrcnt kinds of plant. 'Fhcy arc 
particularly common on fruit trees and 
roses and on the former sometimes attain a 
great size. The name crown gall refers to 
the fact that these galls frequently occur at 
the crown of the plant, i.e. where stem joins 
roots, but they arc by no means confined to 
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this position. The swellings are caused by 
infection by a bacterium, but as a rule the 
disease docs not appear to have any 
markedly harmful effect. It is disfiguring 
rather than dangerous. No satisfactory 
remedy has been discovered but when the 
galls occur on stems it is best to cut them off 
and bum them. If they occur on the crown 
it is very difficult to do this without injuring 
the plant, and there the galls arc best 
ignored. 

CaiOWNROT A disease which is pecul- 
iar to rhubarb and which attacks the plant 
at the crown causing (his to turn brown and 
become decayed. The early symptoms arc 
weak stems and dull^olourcd leaves. If the 
plants are examined more closely it will 
usually be found that tlie crowns can be 
very easily knocked off owing to the decay 
which has already commenced. The dis- 
ease is caused by a bacterium. No remedy 
is known; all affected plants should be 
burnt. 

CRUCIFER Any plant belonging to tlie 
natural order Cruciferct. The name has 
reference to the four petals arranged in the 
form of a cross which b characteristic of the 
flowers of all plants in thb natural order, 

CUCKOO SPIT A popular name for a 
small insect pest which a tucks many differ- 
ent kinds of plant. It is abo known as frog- 
hopper but must not be confused with the 
frog fly which b a totally different insect* 
The adult cuckoo spit insect b a bug {q.v,). 
not unlike a tiny grasshopper in appear- 
ance, pale yellow in colour, which jumps 
vigorously if disturbed. The larva which 
docs most of the damage, b also pale yellow 
or greenbh, but it docs not jump and b in 
fact, comparatively slow in all its move- 
ments. It lives by sucking sap from the 
plant and it protects itself by covering itself 
with a mass of froth. As the insect b most 
troublesome in late spring, the cuckoo 
season, it was erroneously associated by 
country people with the cuckoo, hence the 
name cuckoo spit. The insect can be killed 
\mh nicotine or HETP but cither insecti- 
cide should be applied in the form of a very 
forceful spray to break through the frothy 


covering and come directly in contact with 
(he insects. On a small scale, hand picking 
is the most effective remedy. 

CULllVAR A botanical term for a 
cultivated variety. 

CUTTING Any portion of stem, leaf or 
root separated from a plant and prepared 
and treated so that it w'ill grow into a com- 
plete new plant. A cutting may be con- 
trasted with a divbion which b also a piece 
separated from a parent plant and pre- 
pared and treated so that it grotvs into a 
complete new plant, but at the time of 
separation b not a single portion of stem, 
leaf or root, but a composite portion con- 
taining roots, dormant shoots or possibly 
leafy stems. The cutting may also be 
contrasted with the layer which resembles 
it in many respects but b treated in such a 
way that it produces roots before and not 
after its separation from the parent plant. 

Cuttings may be of many different kinds 
and can be prepared from different por- 
tions of a plant according to its nature and 
kind. It b convenient as a first measure to 
classify cuttings as stem cuttings, leaf cut- 
tings and root cuttings. Leaf and root 
cuttings need not be further differentiated, 
but there arc so many different kinds of 
stem cuttings, that it b convenient to 
divide these into soft, half-ripe and hard- 
\vo<^ or naked cuttings, and to further sub- 
divide each of tlicsc into nodal, internodal 
and heel cuttings (or slips). 

Leaf Cartings are used chiefly for propa- 
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gating a few greenhouse plants, notably 
begonias, gloxinias, sircptocarpus and saint- 
paulias. They may also be used for a few 
hardy plants, notably ramondas and haber- 
leas. For many of these no preparation is re- 
quired, all that is nccessar\* being to re- 
move a well-developed leaf complete with 
its leaf stalk and press the latter into a bed 
of ver>' sandy soil or a mixture of sand and 
peat, in such a way that the lower surface 
of the leaf lies Hat on the bed. With sonic 
large leaves, such as those of Rex begonias, 
it is convenient to peg the leaf firmly to the 
surface of the sand or compost with pieces 
of wire bent like hairpins. These pegs should 
be placed over the main veins. Also with 
these large and heavily veined leaves, it 
sometimes pays to slit the veins crosswise 
ever>' inch or so. When this is done, roots 
arc formed from ever>' incision and new 
crowns or shoots may also appear at each 
incision, so that one leaf will give rise to 
several new plants. These leaf cuttings arc 
usually kept in a fairly damp, close atmos- 
phere and for leaf cuttings of greenhouse 
plants, in a warm atmosphere as well, prob- 
ably with bottom heat. 

Root Cuttings arc generally, though not 
invariably, used as a means of increase for 
plants which have fairly thick roots, for in- 
stance hollyhocks, anchusas, perennial slat- 
ticc, verbascums, oriental poppies, rom- 
neyas, horse-radish and sca-kale. It must not 
bo assumed however, that all plants with 
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thick roots can be increased in this wav, nor 
docs it follow that because a plant has thin 
roots, it cannot be propagated by root cut- 
tings, e.g. such cuttings can be used very 
cnTcctively lo increase phloxes and gail- 
lardias, both of which have fibrous roots. 
As a rule root cuttings arc taken while the 
plant is dormant, which means, generally, 
in winter. They are prepared by cutting the 
roots into sections, each from i J lo 2 inches 
long. \Vhcn taking cuttings of iliick roots, 
it is desirable, thougli not essential, to keep 
ibetn the right way up when they arc in- 
serted and, as it is difficult to tell one end of 
a root cutting from another, it is usual when 
preparing the cuttings to cut them 
squarely through at the lop but to make a 
sloping cut at the base, rhinner cuttings 
arc usually inserted on their sides and so it 
is not ncccssar>* 10 distinguish one end from 
the other. The cuttings arc placed in sandy 
soil or a mixture such as (he John Innes 
cutting compost (sec page 60). 1 he thick 
cuttings arc simply pushed into the soil or 
into holes prepared with a dibber. 1 he lops 
of the cuttings should be just beneath the 
surface of the soil. Thinner cuttings arc 
strewn thinly on the soil and covered with a 
further half inch of soil. Root cuttings of 
most hardy plants can be kept in an un- 
heated frame or greenhouse or even in a 
sheltered place outdoors. They will form 
buds and shoots in the spring and will, in 
general, be ready for planting in a nurser>* 
bed by early summer. It may be noted that 
where phlox arc suffering from cclworm 
attack, plants raised from root cuttings arc 
usually free of the pest, which lives in the 
shoots and not in the roots. 
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Soft Stem Cuttings arc those prepared 
early in the season of growth, while I he 
shoots art* still quite succulent. They pro- 
vide a useful method of increasing a great 
many herbaceous plants, and sonic sub- 
shrubs including clify saiiihemunis, perpet- 
ual liovvering carnations, geraniums, del- 
phiniums and lupins. 'I'hese cuttings arc 
almost always of the 'nodal* type, which 
means that they are severed at the base 
just below a node or joint The method of 
preparation Ls to trim off the lower leaves 
with a sharp knife and cut the base of the 
cutting cleanly through immediately below 
a joint. The length of the completed cut- 
ting will depend on the character of the 
plant from which it is taken and may be 
anything from J inch for plants witli small 
shoots such as lobelia and agcratuni, to 3 
or 4 inches for plants with comparatively 
large shoots such as dclphiniatns, lupins 
and pelargonium.^. 

As cuttings of this type are very liable to 
lose moisture freely, it is essential to keep 
them in a fairly close, damp aimospluTc 
and to encourage them to form roots a.s 
quickly as possible. Under favourable con- 
. may be rooted in three or four 
weeks. Soft cuttings are frequently in- 
serted in a propagating case or box, within 
the greenhouse, ttiat is to say, a small frame 
or box with a closed lid, placed on the 
greenhouse staging. This can be half filled 
with peat or coconut fibre in which the pots 
or boxes containing the cuttings can be 
plunged. A ver,- damp atmosphere can be 
maintained within such a propagating ease 
and, if bottom heat can be applied, rooting 
will be effected vcr>- rapidly. It must, how- 
ever, be pointed out that with cuttings of 
hardy plants such as lupins and delphi- 
niums, too much heat and moisture may 
encourage damping off and other fungal 
diseases. 

Soft cuttings may be rooted in pure sand 
or compost such as the Jolm Innes cutting 
compost (see page 6o). If pure sand is used 
It ts important to remove the cuttings to an 
ordinary- compost containing soil directly 
tlicy form roou, as in the sand they will 
soon be starved. The cuttings must be in- 
serted firmly to about a quarter their own 
depth and the sand or compost should be 
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made firm ruuiul the base of each cutting. 
Usually a small wooden dibber or pointed 
slick is used, both to make the hole to 
receive the cutting and to finn the sand or 
compost round it. It is frequaiitly recom- 
mended that when soft cuttings arc in- 
serted in pots or pans, they should be placed 
round the edge of these receptacles so Ujat 
they are partly in contact with the earthen- 
ware. and it certainly seems that in this 
position they form roots more rapidly than 
when placed in the middle of the pot or pan. 
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At first, soft cuttings usually flag a little 
even when they are shaded from all strong 
sunshine, but in a suitably close atmos- 
phere they will soon pick up. Directly roots 
are formed the cuttings will start to grow 
again, an indication that they arc ready to 
be transferred to more normal growing 
conditions. 

When propagating chr>sanlhemums, it 
is usually advised that soft cuttings should 
be prepared only from basal shoots grow- 
ing direct from the roots and not from soft 
shoots coming from the old woody flower 
stems. For propagating perpetual flowering 
carnations, it is usually advised that soft 
cuttings be prepared from non-flowering 
side shoots appearing midway up the 
flowering stems. In this instance the shoots 
are pulled off where they join the main 
stem and no further preparation is needed 
beyond removal of basal leaves and 
the trimming of any strip of ‘bark* 
which may have been removed with the 
cuttings. This is what is known as a ‘heel* 
cutting. 

Half-ripe Cuttings are those prepared 
from shoots or stems that have nearly 
completed their growth but have not yet 
become fully woody. They provide an 
important method of increasing many 
shrubby plants, including heathers. Half- 
ripe cuttings are usually taken in June, 
July and early August; they arc often of the 
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‘nodal' t>’pe (that is to say severed at the 
base immediately below a joint) but some 
gardeners prefer to take ‘hed’ cuttings 
(that is to say, side-shoots pulled away 
with a strip or heel of the main stem 
attached). In just a few instances inter- 
nodal cuttings are taken, i.e. cuttings 
severed at the base, mid- way between two 
joints and not just below a joint. Some gar- 
deners believe that intcrnodal cuttings of 
clematis root better than nodal cuttings, 
though there is not general agreement on 
this point. 

Half-ripe cuttings are less succulent than 
soft cuttings and therefore less liable to lose 
moisture rapidly. In consequence they do 
not require quite so damp an atmosphere, 
though they are usually kept in a close 
frame or propagating case. They arc en- 
couraged to root fairly quickly though not 
quite as quickly as soft-wood cuttings, 
much shading is undesirable. Rooting 
media are the same as for soft stem cuttings, 
and they arc prepared in exactly the same 
way. As a rule cuttings of this type taken in 
mid -July will be rooted and ready for 
transference into pots or beds of freshly 
prepared soil by early autumn. 

Hard-wood or naked cuttings are those 
which arc prepared from fully ripened 
growth at the end of the growing season 
usually, in this countr>', in October or 
November. They provide an important 
method of increasing many shrubby plants 
including most soft fruits such as goose- 
berries and currants. As a rule they arc 
nodal cuttings, though again some gar- 
deners think that ‘hecF cuttings root more 
successfully. 

Because of their ripe nature, hard-wood 
cuttings do not readily lose moisture and 
therefore it is unnecessary and unwise to keep 
them in a close atmosphere or to try to force 
them to root very rapidly. Frequently they 
can be inserted outdoors without protection 
and this is the normal method employed 
with soft fruits and many hardy shrubs. 
With some cuttings, and particularly with 
those of evergreen trees and shrubs, it paya 
to give the cutting the protection of an un- 
heated frame, with the light used occasion- 
ally in severe weather or replaced by a 
screen of tliin wood laths spaced a little 
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apart so that air tan circulate hut some 
shrlier is provided. 

Hard-wood cuttings are as a rule con- 
siderably larger than cither soft or half- 
ripe cuttings, and in«ny be as much as one 
foot in length for many soft fruits and 
shrubs. With deciduous trees and shrubs, 
the leaves will already have fallen or be on 
the point of falling, and nothing further 
need be done about them, but when mak- 
ing hard-wood cuttings of evergreen plants, 
It is desirable to remove the lower leaves as 
for soft and half-ripe cuttings. I hc cuttings 
should be inserted firmly 2 to 4 inches deep 
according to size. I'he usual method is to 
chop out a straight -backed trench 2 to 4 
inches deep, in a sheltered place outdoors, 
scatter a liiilc coarse sand in the bottom of 
this trench, place the cuttings upright in it, 
a or 3 inches apart, and replace the soil] 
pressing it firmly round the cutting with 
the foot. As a rule hard- wood cuttings, 
taken in the autumn, will not start to ma\c 
roots until the following spring, and will 
not be ready for transplanting until the 
following autumn, that is approximately 
one year from the time they were taken. 

Cuttings such as those of blackcurrants 
and gooseberries, which arc required on a 


‘k'g’, should have two buds removed from 
that part of the cutting which is in die 
soil, to pres ent sucker grnsvth. 


CUTWORMS An .American term which 
has now been svidrly adopted in this 
countrv* for those kinds of caterpillar which 
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live in the soil. One of the most important 
of these is the turnip moth caterpillar, 
while another is the caterpillar of the yellow 
underwing moth. Such caterpillars can be 
killed or driven away by dusting the surface 
soil with finely powdered naphthalene at 
the rate of 2 to 4 ounces per square yard 
and cither hoeing or raking this in. Thev 
can also be poisoned with various poison 
baits, one of the most effective of which is 
Paris green and bran, 4 ounces of 

Paris green to 7 pounds of bran, very 
slightly moistened to form a crumbly mash. 
Small heaps of this should be placed here 
and there on the surface of the soil and mav 
be covered with plates or pieces of wood to 
prevent birds from eating them. An alter- 
native treatment is to use a proprietary soil 
insecticide based on gamma-BHC. Such 
preparations must be used according to 
manufacturer’s instructions. 

CYANIDE, see Calcium cyanide* 

CYME A flat-topped or slightly dome- 
shaped flower head in which the central 
flowers open first. 



DADDY-LONG-LEGS A popular name 
for crane flics 


DAMPING DOWN When planU arc 
grown in greenhouses it is important to 
maintain the correct degree of moisture in 



Damping down 


the atmosphere. This will vary according 
to type of plant, c.g. cucumbers require 
vcr>* much more atmospheric moisture than 
do tomatoes. There arc several ways in 
which moisture can be supplied to the 
atmosphere, but one of the most important 
is that known as damping down. This 
means that paths, stages and even the walls 
of the greenhouse are moistened. The de- 
gree and frequency of damping down will 
depend on the degree of moisture desired. 
For those plants which require a very 
humid atmosphere, it is usual to cover the 
stagings with gravel or coarse ashes as these 
hold moisture belter than a solid staging of 
wood, brick or concrete. For the same 
reason, a soil or ash floor is better for 
moisture-loving plants, than a floor made 
of concrete or bricks. In hot weather and 
for moisture-loving plants, it may be ncces- 
sar>' to damp down three or four limes a 
day. The work is done either with a water- 
ing can fitted with a fine rose, or with a 
syringe. It should be noted that the object 
of damping down is to wet surroundings of 
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the plants and not ihc plants themselves. 
Iij the absence of adequate damping down, 
many plants will suffer from scorched 
faiiage and serious attacks of red spider; in 
fact damping down is one of the best 
remedies for red spider. 

DAMPING-OFF A general name given 
to various disLMses which affect seedlings at 


in excess, is a useful selective weed killer to 
destroy weeds on lawns. It is applied as a 
fine spray in water at a concentration of 
0*1 per cent. Sufficient should be used to 
wet the leaves thoroughly. It is most effec- 
tive where used on seedling weeds or those 
that arc making new growth. This chemical 
is sometimes known as 2 : 4 D. 



Dempmg^J' 


or near soil level causing the stems to deca’ 
and the hole seedling to topple over ani 
die. All these diseases are caused by funs 
but several quite distinct species arc in 
volved. Ho\vever, the gardener need no 
attempt to distinguish between one kind o 
damping -off and another as prevention ant 
treatment arc the same for all. The fung 
arc soil-bornc so soil sterilization, either b' 
heat or with a chemical such as formalde 
Me. will give reasonable protection 
Damping-off tends to be prevalent when 
sccdlinp are overcrowded and with tot 
hide air and too much moisture, so ihir 
sowing, early pricking off, careful watcrini 
^d free ventilation arc cultural points tt 
be observed. If the disease docs occur, it 
spread can usually be prevented by water 
mg the soil and seedlings with Cheshun 
compound. Watering with Cheshunt com. 
^und will also help to prevent the discast 
Irom making an appearance. 


A An abbreviation used for 2 14 
dichlorophcn-o.xyacetic acid, a chemical 
Which acts as a plant hormone and, applied 


DD The abbreviation commonly used 
for a chemical named dichloropropanc. 
This JS used as a soil fumigant against the 
root-knot eelworm of tomatoes, ft is a 
liquid and it is applied by injecting it into 
the soil with an instrument rather like a 
giant hypodermic syringe. It is used at 
rates var> ing from 2^ to 3 J pounds per rod. 
Injections are made to a depth of 8 inches 
and 12 inches apart. Treatment is carried 
out on vacant ground a few weeks before it 
b to be planted. 

DDT A chemical which b a powerful 
insecticide. DDT may be used to kill cater- 
pillars of all kinds* weevils, beetles and 
their lar\ac {including flea beetles) ear- 
wigs, woodlice, thrips, scale insects, white 
fly, wireworms, millepedes, grasshoppers 
and crickets. It can be purchased as a dust 
mixed with a suitable carrier and ready for 
application; as a wcttable powder which 
must be dissolved in water; as a paste to be 
dissolved in water; as an emubion with oil; 
in canbters combined with a suitable pyro- 
technic for use as a smoke, or in the form of 
an aerosol. All these arc proprietary formu- 
lations which must be used strictly in 
accordance with manufacturer's instruc- 
tions. DDT kills a great variety of insects 
and its cficcts last for a considerable time. 
In consequence, if applied at unsuitable 
times of the year, it may do more harm 
than good by killing useful insects which 
prey on the harmful species. In orchards it 
b not adv'bable to use DDT after the 
middle of April, as later than thb there b a 
danger of there being a big increase in the 
population of red spider mite owing to the 
destruction of insect predators which live 
on red spider. DDT b pobonous to warm- 
blooded animab including human beings 
but b unlikely to harm them at the con- 
centration used on plants. 
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DEAD*HEAD The removal of faded 
flower heads. It is an important operation 
in the cultivation of some very free-flower- 
ing rhododendrons as, if the flower-heads 
are allowed to remain and carry' seed, few 
flower buds arc likely to be formed for the 
following y'car. 

DEADHEADING^ sec Pruning of Orna- 
mental Plants, 

DECIDUOUS A name given to plants 
which lose their leaves in winter. It is 
particularly applied to trees and shrubs 
and may be contrasted with the term ever- 
green, which is applied to a plant which 
retains its leaves throughout the winter. 
Deciduous trees and shrubs are of many diff- 
erent kinds and may have little in common, 
but there is one important cultural point 
which applies to most of them, namely that 
they are best transplanted during the 
period when they are leafless or practically 
leafless, roughly from about the end of 
October to the end of March. For town 
planning deciduous plants have a big ad- 
vantage over es'crgrcens, namely that they 
start afresh each year with a clean lot of 
leaves. The old leaves of evergreens arc 
apt to get so coated with grime and soot 
that they arc more of a liability than an 
asset to the plant. 

DECUMBENT A botanical term used 
to describe stems which lie on the ground 
for part of their length and then turn 
upwards. 

DEHISCENT A botanical term used to 
describe a seed-pod or anther which opens 
to discharge its contents. 

DENTATE A botanical term used to 



describe leaves which have rather coanely 
toothed edges. 

DERRIS An insecticide obtained from 
the roots of certain tropical plants. The 
active principle of derris is a chemical 
named rotenone and the effectiveness of 
any particular sample of derris will depend 
upon the percentage of rotenone it con- 
tains. A good sample should contain 4 per 
cent, of rotenone. Derris can be applied as a 
dust mixed with a suitable carrier or it can 
be purchased as a weltable powder which 
should be dissolved in water at the rate of 
t to 2 ounces per 5 gallons. Powders are 
usually purchased as proprietary dusts 
ready for application. Wet table powders 
are rendered more effective if a proprietary 
spreader is added according to manufac- 
turer’s mstructions, or 4 ounces soft soap to 
each 5 gallons of prepared insecticide. 
Derris is effective against most caterpillars, 
weevils, beetles and their larvae, slug- 
worms, aphides, and red spiders. 

Derris is often described as non-poison- 
ous to warm-blooded animals including 
human beings. This is not true though it is 
far less poisonous than arsenate of lead, 
nicotine or HETP. There is little danger 
in using liquid preparations but care should 
be taken not to inhale derrb dust in any 
quantity. Derris b very pobonous to fish. 

It can be applied at any time of the year. 

DIBBER (Dibble) A tool used for mak- 
ing holes in soil. Dibbers arc of many sizes 
and t>pcs, from the small wooden dibbers 
about the thickness of an ordinary lead 
pencil, which arc used for making holes 
into which cuttings are inserted, to the laigc 
steel or steel-shod dibbers as thick as a 
spade handle and a foot or more in length 
used for planting potatoes, bulbs, brassicas, 
etc. There b no possible objection to the 
use of dibbers for inserting cuttings, but for 
planting large things, such as bulbs, pota- 
toes and brassica seedlings many gardeners 
prefer to use a spade or trowel, because the 
dibber tends to consolidate the soil too 
much round the plant and may also make 
too pointed a hole, in which the pouto or 
bulb will be suspended with an air space 
beneath. There can be no doubt that the 
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planting of many seedlings can be done 
more rapidly with a dibber than with a 
trowel. All dibbers should have rounded 
rather than pointed tips. Small dibbers 
used for planting cuttings or pricking out 
seedlings, arc often made from ha2el 
branches^ whittled down and smoothed off. 

DICOTYLEDON A plant with two 
cotyledons or seed leaves in contrast to 
those which have only one cotyledon or 
seed leaf and are hence known as mono^ 
coty ledons. The distinction is very imporu 
ant from the botanical viewpoint and pro- 
vides one of the fundamental methods of 
grouping plants for classification. 

DIDYMELLA A disease of tomatoes 
which causes a canker or decay of the 
stems. It is usually the main stem which is 
attacked and this turns brown, shrinks and 
eventually decays. The attack is usually at 
or near the base of the plant. All affected 
plants should be removed and burned and 
the soil around neighbouring plants 
watered with Cheshunt compound to pre- 
vent the spread of the disease. Where this 
disease has occurred it is desirable either to 
change the soil completely in the winter, or 
to sterilize it by heat or with a chemical. 



Die-biuk attacking a rose bush. T/ie portion 
marked A ts deed and the shoot must be cut back 

to B 


DIE back a general term applied to 
several quite different dbcases which cause 
^owths to die from the tips backwards. A 
tamiliar example occurs in roses. If a plant 
that IS suffering from die back is closely 
exammed, it will be found to have a ring of 
dead bark either at the base of the partic- 
ular stem that is dying or towards the base 


of the plant itself. It is thb ring which is 
strangling the plant by preventing the pro- 
per flow of sap. In roses, gooseberries and 
certain other plants, the disease is caused 
by the same fungus as that w'liich also pro- 
duces grey mould disease under different 
circumstances. In plums die back is caused 
by a different fungus and there is an ab- 
sence of llic customary ring of decayed 
bark. Apricots, peaches and nectarines arc 
also subject to die back diseases. 

Affected branches should always be cut 
back to completely healthy tissue and the 
wounds should be painted with while lead 
paint, Stockholm tar or some other ap- 
proved wound dressing. When treating 
gooseberries some benefit can be obtained 
by spraying with copper sulphate at i 
ounce per gallon of water just before the 
buds burst in early spring. The same 
remedy can be tried in winter on roses, but 
must never be used on plants that have 
leaves or bursting buds. Bordeaux mixture 
may also be applied to gooseberries as soon 
as tlic flow'crs have set, and to roses at any 
time during spring and summer. Good cul- 
tivation and, in particular, an adequate 
supply of potash in the soil will help to keep 
die back from occurring. 

DIELDRIN An insecticide principally 
used against fly pests such as carrot fly, 
onion fly, cabbage root fly, and celery fly. 
It can be obtained as a wettable powder 
or a liquid, and is used as a spray. 

DIGGING There arc many different 
methods of digging the soil, but all have 
tw'O main objects — the destruction of weeds 
and the breaking up of Uie soil so that air 
may penetrate and the natural processes of 
decay, by which plant foods are liberated, 
may be speeded up. Sometimes digging 
also provides a convenient opportunit>' for 
mixing manures or fertilizers with the soil. 

There arc three principal sj'stcms of 
dicing, which may be described as plain 
digging or single spit digging; double dig- 
ging or digging to a depth of t>vo spits, and 
trenching or digging to a dcpOi of three 
spits. A spit is Uic depth of the blade of a 
spade, roughly lo inches. 

Plain or single spit digging is accom- 
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Single ipit digging 

plishcd by driving the spade into the soil to 
the full depth of its blade, lifting the soil 
and turning it right over. In order that this 
work may be done conveniently and neatly 
it is necessary to maintain a small trench 
bet\ve*en dug and undug soil. Before com- 
mencing to dig any piece of ground, a 
trench lo inches deep and approximately 
ilio same in width should be opened across 
one end of tlie plot» and the soil transported 
to the other end. I'hc digger then starts at 
one end of the opened trench and turns the 
soil, spadeful by spadeful, forward and over 
so that any weeds it may contain arc com- 
pletely reversed and buried. He progresses 
along the length of the trench until a com- 
plete narrow strip has been turned into it, 
so opening a second trench of approxi- 
mately the same dimensions as the first. He 
then proceeds to turn another strip of soil, 
spadeful by spadeful into this trench and 
continues in this manner, strip by strip, 
until he reaches the far end of a plot where 
the soil removed from the first trench is 
used to fill the last. 

In dealing with very long plots, it is 
sometimes more economical of labour to 
divide them in half lengthwise, opening a 
trench across one half of the plot only, and 
transporting the soil to the other half, but 
at the same end. The digger then works 
clown one half of the strip and back up the 
other half, finishing alongside the point at 
which he started. This saves the labour of 
carrying soil from one end to the other. 
Double digging can also only be done 


properly if an open trench is maintained 
throughout, but the trench must be con- 
siderably wider. It should be opened at one 
end of the plot as for plain digiting and 
should be 10 inches deep and 2 feel wide. 
'I'hc soil is transported to the other end <il 
the plot or, where this is a long one, it 
can be divided in half and the soil removed 
lo one side as already described for plain 
digging. Before commencing to turn more 
soil into the opened trench, the digger 
should lake a fork, .step into the bottom of 
the trench and break up the soil in (his to 
the full depth of the lines of the fork. This 
is done in the same way as for plain digging, 
working from one end of the trench to the 
other. In this way the soil is broken up to 
a depth of approximately 20 inches. Now a 
further strip of ground 2 feet wide is marked 
out and the lop soil from this is turned for- 
wards and over into the first trench. In this 
way a further 2-root-widc strip of second 



Double digging — 'forking the second spit 
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spit soil is exposed which is in turn broken 
up with a fork. The work proceeds in ihc 
same way until the final trench is reached, 
which is filled with the soil removed from 
the first trench. It will be seen that by this 
method, though the soil is cultivated to a 
depth of about 20 inches, the top soil re- 
mains on lop and (he second spit soil 
remains beneath it. 

Trencliiiig is the third method of cultiva- 
tion. By this, soil can be cultivated to a 
depth of 30 inches or more. Again it is 
necessary to start with a trench, but this 
time it should be at least 3 feet wide. The 
soil from this is removed to a depth of 10 
inches and transported to the other end of 
the plot, or to one side as for long plots 
which are divided lengthwise. Next, the 
trench so opened is divided in half lengtli- 
wisc and the soil from the forward half is 
removed to a further depth of 10 inches. 
This is also transported to ihe other end of 
the plot or .to one side, but is kept in a 
separate heap from the soil removed from 
the top spit. Now the digger gets into the 
bottom of the 18 inch wide and 20 inch 
deep trench and breaks up the subsoil with 
a fork, as for double digging, though using 
tills method he will, of course, be going to 
a depth of about 30 inches. 

Tlic next step is to dig the 18 inch wide 
step of second spit soil on to the forked sub- 
soil. When this is completed a further 18 
inch strip of subsoil will be exposed and 
this, in turn, is broken up with a fork to a 
depth of 30 inches or thereabouts. 

Now a further iS-inch-widc strip of top 
soil is marked out. The soil from this is 
turned well forward on to the step of 
second spit soil in trench No. 1. By this 
ns another 18 inch wide strip of second 
spit soil is exposed and this is turned for- 
wards on to the forked subsoil in trench 
No. I . The subsoil in trench No. 2 is now 
broken up with a fork. Work proceeds in 
the same manner until the end of the plot is 
reached, when the smaller heap of second 
spit soil is used to fill the remaining second 
spit trench and the larger heap of top spit 
soil IS used to fill the top spit trench. It will 
be seen that by this method, though the soil 
IS broken up to a depth of about 30 inches, 
top spu remains on lop, the second spit 


remains beneath it and the third spit is 
broken up but not raised. 

A variation of this method of trenching is 
to bring some or all of the subsoil to the top 
and bur>* some or all of the top soil. This is 
advocated by some gardeners as a method 
of rapidly increasing the depth of fertile 
soil, but if (lie subsoil is very infertile or of 
an unworkable character, as for example 
stoncy or clayey, it is a method which may 
land the gardener into serious difficulties. 
Really it is only in exceptional circum- 
stances that it b justified. 

DIGITATE Hand-like; a botanical term 
used to describe leaves which arc composed 
of several separate leaflets all joined at one 
point as in the horse-chestnut. 



DIOECIOUS A botanical term applied 
to plants in which the flowers on any one 
plant are either entirely male, that is to say 
with stamens and no pistils, or entirely 
female, that is to say with pbtils and no 
stamens. An example U Skimmia JaporticCf 
and if the female plants of this are to pro- 
duce berries, a m^c plant must be placed 
near to them. The same thing applies to 
some of the varieties ofholly and also to the 
sea buckthorn (Hippophac). (Sec A/aaor- 
doux.) 
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DIPLOID A plant with ihc normal num- 
ber of chromosomes for the species to 
which ii belongs. Sec Polj;ploid. 

DISBUDDING The process of removing 
surplus buds or shoots. Disbudding is an 
important item in the cultivation of many 
flowers particularly when required for 
show. Roses arc restricted to one flower per 
stem, other flower buds being removed at 
an early stage. Carnations are frequently 
restricted in the same way to one flower per 
stem, and the practice is common with 
chr>'saiuheinums when large flowers arc 
required. As a rule, it is iUe central or 
terminal bud that is retained and the side 
or axillary buds that arc removed, but 
occasionally this rule is reversed. It may, 
for example, be reversed where roses with 
very full flowers arc concerned, particularly 
early in the season or when the weather is 
unusually wet, the reason being that the 
central or terminal buds arc liable to be too 
full of petals and to 'ball’ (q.v.) or fail to 
open properly as a result. The smaller side- 
buds will give sliglitly smaller flowers which 
will open with less difficulty when condi- 
tions are adverse. 

'riie disbudding of chr>santhcfnums is 
often referred to as 'taking the bud’, a 
rather misleading term as, in fact, the bud 
is not taken in the sense of being taken away 
but precisely the opposite. 

As a rule, when plants arc disbudded the 
buds which arc removed arc allernalivc 
flower buds, but with chrysanthemums it 



Disbudding a carnation 


is very often growth buds or small shoots 
which have to be removed and not flower 
buds. This is always the case when the bud 
that is to be retained is a crown bud (sec 
Bud)y for crown buds arc surrounded by 
other shoots and not by flower buds. 

By removing shoots or buds the gardener 
concentrates the whole strength of that 
particular stem on the remaining bud and 
forces it to develop to its fullest extent. As 
a rule disbudding is carried out as early as 
possible, which in practice means just as 
soon as the buds that arc to be removed 
can be conveniently handled. If the work 
is delayed, the development of the bud that 
is to be retained will be checked and occa- 
sionally the gardener makes use of this fact. 
By delaying disbudding, he can produce a 
slightly later and, if necessary', a slightly 
smaller flower. 

Disbudding is usually done by pinching 
or rubbing out the unrequired buds be- 
tween the first finger and thumb, but occa- 
sionally the point of a penknife is used. 

DISK-FLORETS The small, tubular 
florets which form the compact centre of 
the flowers of daisies and other members of 
the Composilae or Daisy family. Some of 
these flowers arc surrounded by ray-florcis 
which make them more showy. 

DNC An abbreviation, also sometimes 
written as DNOC, for the chemical named 
diniiro-ortho-crcsol, a bright yellow dye 
which is used in the garden both as an 
ingredient of petroleum winter washes for 
the destruction of hibernating insects and 
insect eggs, and also occasionally as a weed- 
killer. It is a poison, but when prepared 
with petroleum oil as a winter wash for 
fruit trees the amount of DNC present is 
not likely to cause injury to human beings 
or animals. As a weedkiller DNC is used at 
much greater strength and fatal accidents 
have occurred. 

DNC winter wash must be purchased as 
a proprietary article and should be pre- 
pared according to manufacturer's instruc- 
tions, the usual strength being 2} to 3 pints 
of the purchased emulsion to 5 gallons of 
water. The spray will stain the skin and 
particularly the nails and is also apt to in- 
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flame the c>‘es, so old clothing and gloves 
should be worn and preferably goggles, 
and any exposed skin should be smeared 
wiih vaseline. DNC winter wash can be 
applied later than tar oil winter wash, the 
usual time being from the middle of Feb- 
ruary to the second week in March. 

As a weedkiller DNC must also be pur- 
chased as a proprietary article for which 
manufaefurcr's instructions should be ob- 
tained. It is diluted with water and applied 
as a fine spray. It is particularly effective in 
killing charlock, corn poppies, goose foot, 
may weed, and fumitory. 

DOLPHIN FLY A name sometimes used 
for black Hy particularly that species 
of black (ly that attacks broad beans. 

DORMANT A condition of temporary 
cessation of activity. Few plants arc com- 
pletely dormant in the sense that no 
changes arc going on within them, but 
some plants, and particularly those with 
storage organs such as bulbs, cornu or 
tubers, may have a prolonged period of 
apparent dormancy. This is usually, though 
not invariably, in winter. Familiar exam- 
ples of plants which are dormant in sum- 
mer arc ncrinc, the bulbs of which are 
almost completely at rest from about mid- 
summer until August, and the greenhouse 
cyclamen which has a period of scini- 
dormancy at the same time of year. 
Deciduous trees and shrubs, that is those 
which lose their leaves in autumn, arc 
described as being dormant from the time 
their leaves drop until the buds begin to 
swell in late winter or early spring. 

Buds arc said to be dormant when they 
are inactive. Buds of thb type arc to be 
found on most trees and shrubs at any time 
of the year. 

Many seeds have a period of dormancy 
after they ripen and during this time will 
not germinate however favourable the con- 
didons. There are, however, other seeds 
tvhich liavc no such period and can be 
germinated as soon as they arc ripe. 

dorsal Back; a botanical term which 
m garden use is practically confined to the 
description of the flowers of some orchids. 


Thus the ‘dorsal sepal' of a c\ prip(‘diuni is 
the sepal which stand.s erect at ilic hack of 
the flower and is oficn ihc mo^t striking 
feature of the flower. 



The dorsal sepal of a cypripedium (indicated by 

arrow) 


DOT PLANT A plant of taller growth 
used in a groundwork of lower plants to 
stand out as an individual specimen. In 
formal bedding schemes dot plants are 
often used to break up the monotonous line 
that would result from using nothing but 
plants of the same height. Any plant can be 
used as a dot plant if it is naturally taller 
than the plants with which it is to be asso- 
ciated or if it can be trained to make it 
stand up above them. Sometimes the same 
kind of plant can be used both as ground- 
work and dot plants, c.g. ivy -leaved pelar- 
goniums may be allowed to sprawl on the 
ground except for an occasional specimen 
which is trained up a slick. 

DOUBLE FLOWERS, see Flore PUno» 

DRAINAGE The drainage of soil is most 
important, since if water cannot move 
fairly freely through it, air may be ex- 
cluded and the more beneficial micro- 
organisms (sec BaeUria) may be destroyed. 
Badly drained soils are often sour and even 
after drainage has been improved it mav 
be necessary' to correct tliis acidity by suit- 
able dressings of lime. Moreover, the roots 
of plants require air and will die if deprived 
of it. Another bad effect of waterlogging is 
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that the soil is chilled and growth is 
retarded. 

Natural drainage is ensured by a suffi- 
ciency of coarse, gritty material or sand in 
the soil, also small stones and spongy 
organic matter or humus. Clay soils tend 
to be the most unsatisfactory as regards 
drainage, but bad drainage may also occur 
in soils wliich have a hard ‘pan’ beneath 
them. A pan, or layer of consolidated soil 
can occur as a result of repeated ploughing 
or other forms of cultivation which lend to 
consolidate the lower layers of soil. The 
remedy in this case is to break up the pan 
by deeper ploughing or other deep culti- 
vation and so let the surplus water find its 
way through into the subsoil. 

The drainage of clay soils can often 
be improved sufficiently by treating them 
with lime, which makes the finer particles 
of clay cling together into larger granules 
(see FlocailQU)y and also by further culti- 
vation and the incorporation of bulky 
matter such as strawy manure, compost, 
leaf-mould and peal. Coacsc^sand and 
sharp boiler ashes arc other useful mater- 
ials Ibr improving clay soils. 

Sometimes cultural methods and soil 
dressings are not sufficient and drains must 
be installed to remove the surplus moisture. 
The most efleclivc drains arc those made 
With earthenware soil pipes laid end to end. 
The pipes should, for preference, be laid on 
a layer of gravel or coarse cinders and 
should be surrounded and covered with 
more of the same material. Trenches dug 
to receive land drains should have a slope 
in one direction, though it is not necessary 
for this slope to be more than i in 40. The 
drainage plan may be varied according to 
the site, but a convenient basic plan is that 
known as the herring-bone pattern in 
which there is a central drain running the 
length of the plot with side drains leading 
into it on either side. Whatever system is 
employed, the drain or drains should com- 
municate at their lowermost point with 
some suitable outlet such as a stream, ditch, 
main drain or soakaway. The last-named is 
a large and deep hole filled with stones or 
clinkers. This soakaway will receive sur- 
plus water and allow it to percolate slowly 
into the subsoil. 


An alternative to laying pipe drains is to 
dig narrow trenches in the same way as for 
pipe drains and partly fill them with stones 
brickbats or large clinkers between which 
water can flow. This layer of hard rubble 
should be covered with smaller stones, 
clinkers or gravel and then the trench 
should be filled with soil. A third system b 
to use bundles of brushwood laid in the 
bottom of the trendies and cover these with 
soil. Brushwood drains often last for a 
number of years, but may in time need to 
be replaced as the brushwood will decay 
and collapse. 



DRAWN If a plant is growm in the dark 
or crowded together with many other 
plants or weeds, it will become excessively 
tall, thin and weak, a condition which the 
gardener describes as ‘drawn’. Seedlings 
and young plants grown in greenhouses or 
frames are particularly subject to this fault, 
and it is for this reason that gardeners place 
paru or boxes of seedlings on shelves near 
the glass or raise them on inverted pots 
placed on the staging so that they get as 
much light as possible. It is also partly to 
avoid this danger that it is recommended 
that seeds be sown thinly and seedlings 
pricked off early. 


encyclopaedia of garden work and ierms 


DRO 


drill a narrow furrow or srrouvc made 
in soil for the purpose of receiving seeds 
which arc to be sown in straigiK lines, as 
opposed to broadcast sowing. The act of 
preparing such drills is described as ‘draw- 
ing drills' or drilling'. 1 licre are various 
ways ill wliich this may be done. Fre- 
c)u<'ntly a draw line is used for the purpose, 
in which ease it is held with one corner to 
die soil and pulled along in a series of smart 
but controlled jerks. Some gardeners prefer 
to use a dutch hoc held almost vertically 
and again one corner only presented to the 
soil. Ti)C hoc is then drawn smartly towards 
the body. For making small drills in frames 
or small beds a pointed slick is often used, 
and another useful method is to press a rake 
handle into the soil. There are also mechan- 



ical implements which will not only pre- 
pare the furrow, but also drop the seeds 
into it at regular intervals. 

The important thing in all drilling is that 
the drills shall be of tlie san)c depth 
throughout and that this shall be the cor- 
rect depth at which the seeds should be 
sown. Novices usually have a tendency to 
make drills which arc too deep and vary in 
depth. The work is rendered much easier 
if the seed bed itself has been well preparcxl, 
and is even in texture and free from large 
stones. A garden line should be stretched 
tightly to mark the line of the drill and the 
tool which is to bo used should be kept 
dose against this line throughout. It will be 
found that if the tool, whether it be hoc> 
stick or mechanical implement, is operated 
firmly and rather rapidly it will be less 
liable to be deflected by small incqtialilies 
or obstadcs in the soil. 

For most seeds, drills should be no more 
than J- inch deep. For just a few large seeds 
such as those of peas and beans, drills of 
1 to a inches deep are required. 

When seeds have been sown in drills, 
they are covered by drawing back the dis- 
placed soil into the drill and this is best 
done either with a rake drawn diagonally 
across the drill or with a small stick or wood 
tally used on edge. 

DROUGHT Oflicially a drought b any 
period of fourteen days or more without 
measurable rainfall. The gardener uses the 

F 


A seed drill 

term loosely to describe any comparatively 
rainless period when plants show signs of 
suiVering from lack of moisture. As plants 
absorb all nourishment from the soil in the 
form of solutions, it follows tiiat water is of 
the utmost importance. It has been shotvn 
that in a normal southern English summer, 
the addition of 2 inches ofartiRcial rain (by 
means of overhead irrigation) during the 
growing season, will double the crop of 
carrots and the same kind of thing is true of 
most other plants. It is therefore one of the 
gardener's first tasks to avoid drought. This 
lie can do partly by digging soil deeply so 
that plants arc encouraged to root deeply 
into layers of soil not so readily affected by 
sudden spelk of dry wcatlier; partly by 
working in plenty of bulky organic matter, 
such as dung and compost, which will re- 
tain moisture like a sponge, and partly by 
making provision for artificial tvalering 
during dr>' periods. Despite statements to 
the contrar>', artificial watering is ex** 
trcincly valuable provided it is adequate 
and continuous during the period of 
draught. Trouble only arises when water is 
supplied in inadequate quantity or spas- 
modically, whereby roots are encouraged 
to grow near the surface and arc then 
scorched when the soil dries out. Moreover 
it can be shown that a fine spray of water 
applied for an extended period Is more 
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beneficial than a flood of water applied 
o\ er a short period. It is for this reason that 
overload spray systems of irrigation arc so 
valuable. 

It was at one time believed that mulch- 
ing and hoeing helped to prevent drought 
by checking evaporation from the surface 
of the soil. Experiment has shown that this 
is not so, though both hoeing and mulching 
may assist in conserving soil moisture by 
killing weeds and so preventing unnecess- 
ary competition for available water 
supplies. 

Some plants arc adapted by nature to 
surx'ive long periods of drought. Notable 
examples are cacti and other succulents 
which arc able to store moisture in their 
thickened leaves or steins and so survive 
even under prolonged desert conditions. 

DRUPE A fruit in which the seed is pro- 
tected by a hard wall or stone as well as by 
flesh. Familiar examples are the plum and 
cherry. 'I'he individual sections of a black- 
berry’, raspberry or loganberry fruit arc 
also drupes. 

DRY ROT A general name applied to 
various diseases which cause the dr>’ decay 
of plants. One of the most familiar is (he 
dry’ rot which attacks potatoes, particularly 
tubers in store. Diys shrunken patches 
appear on the tubers with brown decay 
beneath and later whitish pustules form on 
these patches. All such tubers should be 
burned. Some varieties arc particularly 
subject to it and should be avoided on that 
account. Dry rot of potatoes is most likely 
to be troublesome in a damp, badly vcnii- 
lalcd store. 

Another kind of diy* rot attacks gladioli 
while they arc in growth; the main stem 
decays just above the conn and as a result 
the leaves wither from the lips. Close exam- 
ination will reveal the presence of many 
tiny black spots on the outer leaf sheaths 
near soil level. Small more or less circular, 
black spots will also be found on the corms. 
Affected plants or corms should be de- 
stroyed. Where the disease has occurred it 
is desirable to dip supposedly healthy 
corms in a solution of a suitable fungicide 
prior to planting. For this purpose Serisan, 


a proprictaiy* product, has been found 
satisfactory. 


Potatoes affected by dry rot 

DRY SET A physiological disorder of 
tomatoes which results in the fruits appar- 
ently setting but refusing to swell, each 
remaining no larger than a pin’s head. 
Crop failures from this cause must not be 
confused with crop failures due to bud 
dropping, i.c. the whole flower falling off at 
the knuckle. Diy* set is only likely to occur 
under glass when the atmosphere is too 
hot and dry. It may be prevented by 
syringcing the plants daily while they arc 
producing flowers. 

DWARF Some plant varieties arc natur- 
ally smaller than the typical plants of the 
same species, c.g. the common juniper, 
Juniperus communis, grows to a height of 
about 30 or 40 feel but it has a variety 
known as compressa ^vhich seldom exceeds 
one foot in height and will take many years 
to attain even this dwarf stature. The dwarf 
character of these plants is a hereditary 
quality. Other plants may be dwarfed by 
artificial treatment though they arc not 
genetically dwarfs. This is $0 with many of 
the tiny shrubs and trees familiar in Japan- 
ese gardens. Such plants are dwarfed bv 
constricting and pruning their roots, starv- 
ing them and so on. 

With fruit trees, it is a notable and 
valuable fact that some of the stocks 
upon which garden varieties of fruit arc 
grafted or budded have a dwarfing effect 
on the scions worked upon them. For exam- 
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pic Apple Bramicy’s Seedling is normally be delayed until die plants arc fully devci- 

a very vigorous variety and if grow^n on its oped, for, after earthing up, they make 

oivn roots or on a seedling crab stock it wall little or no further growth. Wiih leeks this 

make a tree 20 or 30 feet in height and at is not so and earthing up is usually a pro- 

icasi as much through. But if this same gressivc operation carried out at intervals 

variety of apple is grafted on the Paradise during the summer and early autumn. An- 

apple stock known as Jaunc de Metz or other point of dilTerence is that with ccler>‘ 

Mailing IX, it will only reach a height of care must be taken to prevent soil working 

8 or 10 feet, with a similar spread, and down between the stems into the hearts of 

this \vithout any special treatment tn the the plants, whereas no such precaution is 

way of pruning or feeding. This dwarfing necessary with leeks. The usual method 

characteristic of certain stocks, can be used adopted with celery i$ to tie the stems lo- 

to great advantage lo produce small trees gelher before commencing lo draw soil 

in limited space, such as cordons, espaliers round them. 

and dwarf pillars. (See «S/ocA'.) Earthing up to cover tubers is usually 

adopted in the cultivation of the potato, 
EARTHING UP The process of drawing though some experts believe that equally 
soil towards and round plants. It ser\es good crops and well-covered tubers are 
several purposes, including the blanching obtained wiUiout earthing up. 
of stems, the covering of roots and tubers. Earthing up to ensure improved anchor- 
and the provision of c.xtra anchorage lo age is sometimes carried out with broccoli, 
secure plants during windy weather. cauliflowers and the taller varieties of kale. 

Earthing up with the aim of blanching is soil being drawm round the stems when they 

used for both celery and leeks and is an are well developed. 

important item in the cultivation of these Earthing up is often done with a draw * 
vegetables. With celery, earthing up must hoc which is used to pull soil from belwceo 
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the rows towards the plants. This b the 
method almost invariably used when 
earthing up potatoes, broccoli, cauliflowers 
or kale. With celer>* a steeper and higher 
bank of soil is required and for this purpose 
a spade is commonly used, soil being dug 
from between the celery trenches and 
banked round the plants. The sleep ridge 
formed in this way is usually smoothed off 
with the back of the spade. Occasionally 
when ver>' large leeks are required for ex- 
hibition, earthing up is effected by placing 
a plank or planks on edge along each side 
of every row of plants and 4 or 5 inches 
away from them. The trough formed in this 
way is then gradually filled with fine soil. 

EARTHWORMS In the main earth- 
worms arc of some bcncfii to the gardener. 
By tunnelling through the soil they help to 
aerate it and by dragging leaves and other 
vegetable matter into the soil they help to 
provide it with humus. In a series of famous 
experiments Charles Darwin observed that 
layers of stones that had been spread over 
fields of uncultivated soil were after a few 
years covered to a depth of one or two 
inches purely as a result of the activities of 
earthworms burrowing through the soil 
and throwing their casts on to the surface. 
Worms thrive in soils that arc rich in 
humus, and arc few in number in soils that 
are dry and sandy. 

Earthworms do no direct damage to 
plants, but they may do indirect damage if 
admitted to pots or boxes containing small 
plants, for in these the soil disturbance they 
cause can interfere with root development. 
Worms can also be a nuisance on lawns, 
because the casts thrown on to the surface 
tend to be trodden down and, being rather 
sticky, they smother and kill the grass so 
causing small bare patches. Earthworms on 
lawns can be destroyed by spreading mow- 
rah meal at the rate of 4-8 ounces per 
square yard and then watering very freely. 
The best time for this treatment is between 
February and May and again between 
August and December, particularly in 
damp close weather. The worms will come 
to the surface in a few hours and should be 
swept up at once. An allcrnativc treatment 
is to dress the lawn with arsenate of lead at 


the rate of i J-2 ounces per square yard. 
This will clear lawns of worms for several 
years, but as arsenate of lead is a powerful 
poison, this treatment is not so safe as that 
with mowrah meal. 

With pot-grown plants care should be 
taken to exclude worms from the potting 
compost and to prevent them entering 
through the drainage holes. This latter may 
be done by placing the pots on an ash pan. 

EARWIGS Flowers and small seedlings 
are a favourite food of these creatures, and 
they can be vcr>' troublesome in the garden. 
Dahlias are particularly liable to be 
attacked, and the eanvigs frequently hide 
themselves by day between the tightly 
packed petals of the flowers. Leaves that 
have been attacked often have a somewhat 
rusty, ragged appearance, while holes may 
be eaten in petals of a very similar type to 
those made by slugs and caterpillars. 

Eanvigs dislike daylight, and usually 
conceal themselves by day in dark crevices. 
If hollow broad-bean stalks, inverted pots 
lightly stuffed with hay, or slightly opened 
empty match boxes arc placed among the 
plants, many earwigs will go into them by 
day and can be collected and destroyed. 
Bean stalks can be emptied by blowing 
through them Alternatively earwigs can be 
killed by using a poison bait made by mix- 
ing 3 ounce of sodium fluoride with a pint 
of black treacle and 4 pounds of bran. First 
of all dissolve the sodium fluoride in a 
small quantity of water and the treacle in a 
little warm water. Then mix the two solu- 
tions together and add to the bran, mixing 
thoroughly and, if ncccssarys adding fur- 
ther water to make a moist but not wet, 
mash. This bait should be placed where 
earwigs can get at it but out of reach of 
domestic animals. Alternative remedies arc 
to dust or spray the plants with DDT or 
BHC insecticide, 

EDGING IRON A tool with a straight 
handle and a half-moon blade used for 
cutting the edges of lawns. 

EELWORMS A general name given to a 
number of difTerenl species of nematode 
worms. Most cclworms arc microscopic in 
size and all arc transparent and ecl-likc in 
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shape. By no means all species arc plant 
pests, in fact some of the larger nematode 
worms arc mainly sea vengers> but there are 
numerous cclworms which live within the 
tissues of plants, weakening them and us- 
ually producing withering or distortion of 
stems and leaves- One species attacks chr>'- 
santhemums by ascending the plants from 
the soil, swimming up the moisture on the 
outer skin to enter the leaves by way of 
the breathing pores. As a result the leaves 
develop purplisit patches between the vcin-s 
and these later turn brown, so that the 
whole plant may present the appearance of 
withering from the base upwards. Another 
species attacks phlox causing the steins to 
become puffy or ‘gouty’ and the leaves to 
become curled, divided or extremely nar- 
row. Badly attacked plants arc completely 
stunted. V'ct another common species of 
cciworm attacks potatoes, causing the 
plants to become weak and yellow and pro- 
duce little or no crop. Close examination of 
the roots and tuben will reveal the presence 
of small whitish specks or cysts on them. 
Narcissi arc also subject to attack by a 
particular species of cciworm and in these 
plants small thickened patches are formed 
on the leaves and can be felt if a leaf is 
drawn between forefinger and thumb. The 
leaves become distorted and develop pale 
green or yellowish streaks. Tomatoes arc 
subject to attack by an cciworm which lives 
in the roots and forms galb or nodules on 
them for which reason it is called the root- 
knot cciworm. Plants arc progressively 
weakened. 

As all the cclworms spend at least a part 
of their time in the soil, soil sterilization is 
a possible means of controlling them, but is 
usually only practicable under glass. For 
thb purpose steam may be used, or a 
chemical such as crcsylic acid or DD (the 
abbreviation commonly used for the chem- 
ical named dichloropropanc). The last 
appears only to be effective against the 
root-knot cciworm of tomatoes. Outdoors, 
rotation of crops is a possible means of 
keeping down the cciworm population. 
Clean phlox plants may be produced from 
affected plants if the roots only arc em- 
ployed as cuttings and the stems thrown 
away. Clean plants raised in thb way must 


not be replanted in ihr rrlworm* 

infested soil. Cihry.sarHhcmu[n plants that 
are to be used for propagation hut arc sus- 
pected of being infested with eelworni may 
be ‘sterilized* by placing them for 5 
minutes in water at a temperature of 115 
degrees F. If potatoes develop cciworm. no 
further potato crop should be grown on the 
same site for three or four vears. If seed 
potatoes are suspecuxl of being infested 
they should be waslied thoroughly before 
being planted. If a crop of mustard is 
grown on the ground and dug in just before 
coining into flower, some reduction in the 
number of ecKvonns may be expected. 
Narcissus bulbs that arc infested may be 
‘sterilized’ in the same way as chrysanthe- 
mum stools, i.c. by placing them in water 
at a tempera lure of 1 10 degrees Fahrenheit 
for 3 hours. 



EntfXsculaiion 


EWASCULATION The act of removing 
the anthers from a flower to prevent it from 
becoming fertilized with its own pollen. It 
b often a nccessar>' preliminary to cross- 
fertilization 

EMBRYO The earliest stage in U\c 
development of multicellular living organ- 
isms. In botany the term b applied to the 
rudimentary plant within the seed. 
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ENTOMOLOGY The name given to 
ihe scientific study of insects. A person who 
practises this science is, therefore, known as 
an entomologist* Since many plant foes arc 
insects, it is usually the case that the 
scientist who makes plant foes his special 
study is also an entomologist, but it by no 
means follows that the name is confined to 
the study of harmful insects. 

EPIDERMIS The outer skin or covering 
of a plant. In woody plants the epidermis is 
later replaced by the bark of branches and 
trunk. 

EPIPHYTE A plant which grows upon 
another plant without actually being a 
parasite upon it. Many orchids are epi- 
phytic, growing in the branches of trees but 
obtaining their nourishment from the air 
and from decaying matter collected in 
crevices of the bark. 

ESPALIER A system of posts with wires 
strained horizontally between them and 
used for the training of fruit trees. A good 
espalier will have a stout upright every lo 
feet, the upright being embedded at least 
2 feet in the soil and standing at least 5 feet 
out of it. Horizontal wires will be trained at 
intervals of about 15 inches from bottom to 
top of these posts and (he wires themselves 
should be no thinner than 10 gauge. The 
end posts of the espalier should be further 
supported by diagonal stays so that the 
wires can be strained really tight without 
displacing the posts. 

The usual method of training fruit trees 
on such espaliers is that known as horizon- 
tal training in which the main stem or 
trunk is trained vertically and from this 
side branches are trained to right and left 
horizontally along each wire. Such hori- 
zontally-trained fruit trees are often erron- 
eously referred to as espaliers; in fact this 
term applies to the training fence and not 
to the trees, though the trees may correctly 
be referred lo as espalier-trained trees. 

Espaliers arc often used as a dividing line 
between one part of the garden and another 
in place of an ornamental hedge. In old 
gardens they may often be seen as a divid- 
ing line between vegetable beds and paths. 


When several rows of espaliers arc placed 
in one plot they should be spaced at least 
6 feet apart and should, for preference, run 
north and south so that the trees trained 
upon them do not shade one another 
unduly. 

ETIOLATED Blanched. A term used to 
describe the pale, thin and elongated 
growth produced by plants grown in the 
dark. 

EUROPEAN GOOSEBERRYMILDEW, 

sec Gooseberry Mildew. 

EVERGREEN Any plant which retains 
its leaves throughout the year, in contrast 
to a deciduous plant which loses its leaves 
and then, after a period of dormancy, pro- 
duces a fresh set. However even evergreens 
do shed their leaves and produce new ones, 
though the process is more or less con- 
tinuous and there is no time at which the 
plant is bare. 

Evergreen trees and shrubs play an 
important part in the furnishing of the 
garden, particularly since they will provide 
foliage at all times of the year. Too great a 
reliance on evergreens can however give a 
heavy appearance to the garden and they 
should be suitably interspersed with 
deciduous types. 

Evergreen trees and shrubs arc of many 
different kinds and no general treatment 
can be prescribed to suit all, but one 
feature which most have in common is 
that, because, unlike deciduous trees and 
shrubs, they have no marked period of dor- 
mancy, they cannot be transplanted while 
dormant. Experience proves that, in gen- 
eral, evergreens, with the exception of 
evergreen conifers, transplant most satis- 
factorily cither in early autumn (Sep- 
tember, October) or in spring (April, May) 
Evergreen conifers can be transplanted 
successfully between November and March 
like deciduous trees and shrubs. 

EVERLASTING A popular though 
slightly misleading name for certain flow- 
ers, which, because of their dry and chaffy 
petals, can be kept for a long period. 
Familiar examples arc staticc and hcli- 
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chry'sum. Evergreen flowers of this char* 
acter should be cut just before they reach 
their maximum development. They should 
be dried by tying tlic stems in small 
bundles and hanging them head downwards 
in a cool airy shed where they are not 
directly exposed to sunshine. Frequently 
the dry stems have not sufTicient strength to 
carr>' the rather hca\7 flowcR and must be 
replaced by w ires. 


EXHIBITION The term is occasionally 
used by gardeners to distingubh certain 
varieties of flowers, fruits or vegetables 
particularly suitable for showing, from 
oUicr varieties of the same kind of flower, 
fruit, or vegetable which are principally of 
value for garden decoration or table use. 
For example violas arc frequently classified 
as exhibition or bedding, according to 
whether they have the large, perfectly 
formed flowers required for show purposes 
or the tufted free-flowering habit so desir- 
able for garden display. In the same way 
chr>'san the mums, dahlias and roses are 
sometimes divided into exhibition and 
garden categories. 


EXmBmON BOARD At one time 


many flowers were displayed for show pur- 
poses on boards, the dimensions of which 
were carefully specified by the rules. 
Present-day tendency is towards more in- 
formal methods of display, but boards or 
boxes arc still used for roses, chry'santhe- 
mums, dahlias, violas and show pinks. 

The sizes of boards for chr^'santhemums 
are specified by the National Chrysanthe- 
mum Society as follows: for 12 large ex- 
hibition blooms, the board should be 28 
inches long, 21 inches wide, 7 inches high 
at the back and 4 inches high at the front. 
Holes should be drilled in this board, 
7 inches apart and 3} inches from the edge 
of the board — each hole to take i metal 
tube in which the flower stem can be 
placed. Alternatively, a bigger board may 

be used in which the holes are 10 inches 
apart. 

The sizes of exhibition boards for roses 
arc fixed by the National Rose Society as 
follows : for 24 blooms the board is to be 
3 feet 6 inches long and 18 inches tvide and 


for lO blooms it is lo be 2 feet 9 inches long 
and 18 inches wide: for C2 blooms it is to 
be 2 feet long and 18 inches \v idc and for 9 
blooms, 18 inches long. 18 intlirs wide; for 
0 blooms it is i fo(*t long and 18 inches 
wide. These boards arc usually made up 
into the form of a box with a lid which can 
be dosed over the blooms to protect tl^em 
on their way to the show. 

EXSERTED Projecting; a botanical 
term sometimes applied to stamens or 
pistils which project beyond the other 
parts of a flower. 

EXOTIC Any plant which is not a 
native of the country. The term is often 
used erroneously, as though it applied only 
to tender plants, but this is by no means 
the ease. Many exotics arc actually hardier 
than natives because they come from 
countries svith a colder climate. 

eye A term used in several distinct ways 
by gardeners. It may be applied to the 
centre of a flower when differently coloured 
from the remainder of the bloom; to the 
growth bud of a tuber, e.g. the ‘eyes* of a 
potato; or to a single growth bud removed 
from a stem usually with a portion of the 
stem or surrounding bark, for the purpose 
of propagation. Eyes, or single bud cut- 
tings, of this last-named type are sometimes 
used to increase grape vines. They arc 
treated much like ordinary cuttings except 
that they arc usually inserted horizontally 



Vine eves to be started into growth 



FALLS Tbc sepals of certain types of iris 
which hantt downwards in contrast to the 
petals which stand up and form that part of 
the Howcr known as the standards (q.v.). 






The eyes of a potato 


fairy rings a popular nanie given 
to a fungus wliich attacks grass, weakening 
but not as a rule, killing it. 'i'hc fungus 
spreads slowly in the form of a ring and the 
grass immediately outside the ring is stiin* 
ulated so that it grows more luxuriantly 
and assumes a darker green colour. It is 
this phenomenon winch gave rise to the 
country name of fairy ring, roadstools 
often appear round the outside of the ring. 
'I'hc remedy is to water with sulphate of 
iron at 4 ounces per gallon of water. 

FALLOW The practice of aMowing 
ground to lie idle for a period so that its 
fertility may be increased by natural pro- 
cesses such as the action of wind, rain and 
frost and the activity of soil micro-organ- 
isms, including bacteria. Fallowing is more 
common as an agricultural than as a 
horticultural practice and at one time 
forn^cd a regular part of the farmer s cycle. 
It is, perhaps, of greatest imporianre in 
gardens when soil has become infected 
with some disease -causing organism, or is 
hea\ ily infested with a plant pest. Familiar 
examples arc club root disease of brassicas 
and the cyst-forming eel worm of potatoes. 
With lliesc it often pays to leave the ground 
vacant for a period, or at least not to grow 
any crop on which the pest or diseasc-caus* 
ing organism can thrive. 


FAMILY A group of related genera. See 
Classification. 

FANCY In a wide sense this term is used 
lo denote the general body of breeders of 
any plant, or for that matter animal, speci- 
Ocally for show purposes; e.g. one may 
speak of ilic ‘pigeon fancy' with reference 
to the practice of breeding pigeons speci- 
fically for show purposes and of the ‘rose 
fancy* in a similar sense. It has, however, a 
more particular application in horticulture, 
lo flowers, and particularly show flowers, 
with variegated markings. A familiar exam- 
ple the 'fancy' carnation wliich is always 
a variegated bloom in contrast to the ‘self* 
carnation in which the flower is of one 
colour throughout. 

FARINA The powders covering on the 
stems and leaves of some plants as, for 
example, those of the auricula and of 
Primula puheruUnta. I liis powdery covering 
is usually white, though occasionally bluish 
or yellowish in colour, and may add con- 
siderably to the attraction of the plant. 



A fasciated flower stem 
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FASCIATION A condition in wfuch 
several stems become fused together, the 
effect being of one stem of abnormal width 
and often carr\ing an exceptional number 
ofllowcrs. This is a freak which is common 
in certain plants and in some seasons. It 
appears to be encouraged by conditions 
which favour vcr>' rapid growth, as for 
example an exceptionally rich soil or very 
mild and warm weather. Extraordinary 
examples of fasciation, in which many 
stems arc fused together, are occasionally 
seen in delphiniums and some species of 
lily. Nothing can be done to prevent this 
freak, and it b possible that a plant which 
suffers from it in one year will be quite 
free from it the following year. 

FASTIGIATE A botanical term mean* 
ing erect in habit. It is applied chiefly to 
trees and shrubs which in normal forms 
have spreading branches, but in particular 
varieties have branches which are upriglu. 
Two familiar example's arc the Lombardy 
poplar, which i$ a fastigiate form of the 
black poplar, and the Irish yew, which is 
a fastigiate form of the common yew. 

FEATHERED A term sometimes applied 
to year-old (maiden) fruit trees which be- 
sides farming a main stem, have produced 
some side growths. These side growths 
arc colloquially known as ‘feathers’. 

FEMALE FLOWER A flower wltich 
bears pbtils but no stamens, in contrast to a 
male flower which bears stamens and no 
pistils, and a hermaphrodite flower which 
has both pistils and stamens. Familiar 
examples arc to be found in the vegetable 
marrow and the cucumber, both of which 
bear some flowers which arc female only 
and some which are male only. In both 
iltcac examples the female flower can be 
distinguished vcr>' readily because immed- 
iately behind it is an cmbr)'o fruit, recog- 
nisable as a rudimcnlar>' marrow or cucum- 
ber, whereas the male flower has no such 
cmbr>'o behind it but only a slender stem. 

FERBAM The popular name of ferric 
dimethyl diihiocarbonatc, a chemical much 
used in America as a fungicide. It is a black 
salt of iron which when sprayed on planu 



A /<utigia(€ prunus 


leaves a dark deposit which may be rather 
disfiguring. It is said to give good control or 
black spot disease of roses and some other 
diseases including rusts and leaf spots but 
it has not found much favour in Britain. 

FERTILE That which is able to produce 
abundantly. The icnn is used by gardeners 
both to describe varieties of plants which 
arc able to produce good crops in contrast 
to other varieties of the same kind of plant 
which do not produce so abundantly, and 
also to describe soils which are rich, in con- 
trast to those which are poor. The term 
self-fertile, frequently applied to certain 
varieties of fruit, means that these varieties 
are capable of producing abundant crops 
when fertilized with their own pollen, in 
contrast to self-sterile varieties which will 
not produce crops unless fertilized with 
pollen from another tree or bush of the 
same kind, but of a different variety. 
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FERTILIZATION The union of two 
cells of opposite sex to produce a new indU 
vidual. In flowering plants fertilization is 
ofTcclcd by the growth of a pollen grain 
down the pistil of a flower until it fuses with 
the ovajle. As a result a seed is formed and 
this on germination produces a new plant. 
Fertilization is not only important as a 
means of producing new plants but from 
the gardener's standpoint it is also impor- 
tant as a means of producing fruits as many 
plants will not develop their fruits unless 
fertilized. The problem is further compli- 
cated by the fact ihat» though some plants 
are sclf-fertilc> i.c. they will produce seeds 
and fruits from a union between their own 
pollen and ovules, others are self-sterile, i^e. 
they will only produce seeds and fruits 
from another variety of the same kind of 
plant. Many special precautions are taken 
to ensure thorough fertilization of some 
crops. Fruit growers import hives of bees to 
their orchards to ensure a thorough dis- 
tribution of pollen from flower to flower 
and they also plant different varieties of the 
same kind of fruit near together to ensure 
cross-fertilization. Under glass the flowers 
of peaches and nectarines arc lightly dusted 
with a cameFs liair brush or a rabbit's tail 
tied to a stick to scatter the pollen, and the 
atmosphere of such houses, and also of 
vineries, may be allowed to become a little 
warmer and drier than usual to allow the 
pollen to become thoroughly ripe. 

Plant breeders carry' out their controlled 
fertilizations of particular flowers by emas- 
culating the intended seed parents some 
lime in advance and covering these pre- 
pared flowers with paper, cellophane or 
muslin bags to protect them from chance 
fertilization; and by then bringing the cho- 
sen pollen to these flowers on a camel's hair 
brush when the stigmas are sticky and in a 
suitably receptive condition. 

Melon growers take great care to fertilize 
a specified number of female flowers per 
plant all at one time, doing this by pluck- 
ing well-developed male flowers and scatter- 
ing the pollen from them over the stigmas 
of the female flowers. Ridge cucumbers and 
vegetable marrows are fertilized in a similar 
manner except that there is no restriction 
of the number of female flowers treated per 


plant. Curiously enough greenhouse cu- 
cumbers are not fertilized as they will pro- 
duce better, seedless fruits without this. 
Such fruits are said to be parihenocarpic. 
Similar results can be produced in certain 
instances by treating the flowen or tiny 
fruits with a suitable hormone and such 
hormones are much used for getting a good 
set of fruit on the bottom trusses of tomatoes. 

Frost and bad weather may seriously 
affect the fertilization of fruit blossom out- 
doors and it is for this reason that it is ad- 
vised that fruit trees should not be planted 
in hollows and valleys in which cold air is 
apt to collect. Weakness and lack of avail- 
able plant food in the soil, particularly 
readily available nitrogen, may also ad- 
versely affect the fertilization of fruit trees. 

FERTILIZER Any substance used in 
fairly concentrated form as a plant food in 
contrast to bulky manures such as dung, 
compost, sewage sludge and seaweed. Popu- 
lar fertilizers are sulphate of ammonia, 
nitrate of soda, dried blood, hoof and horn 
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meal, bonemcal, basic slag, superphosphate 
of lime, sulphate of potash and muriate of 
potash. See Organic and Inorganic. 

filament The slender stalk which 
bears an anther. 

FILLIS Soft siring used for tying. 

FIMBRIATE Fringed; a botanical term 
applied to petab with fringed margins. 

FINGER AND TOE An alternative 
name for club root dbease . 

FIRE (TTJLIP) A disease of tulips caused 
by a fungus which attacks both leaves and 
flowers, causing them to become brown and 
withered as if they had been burned. Some- 
times the whole plant may be destroyed. 
Thb is an extremely difficult disease to con* 
trol and as a rule frequent applications of a 
fungicide are required during the time that 
the plant b mt^ing its growth, i.e. from 
dbout March to May. Colloidal copper b 
fairly effective, but a proprietary fungicide 
called Tulisan has been reported to give 
even better results. 

FISH REFUSE All animal matter b 
capable of decaying in the soil and produc* 
ing humus in the process, in addition to 
liberating plant foo^, and fish b no ex- 
ception to thb rule. Fish waste b, in conse- 
quence, a useful manure. Fresh fish waste 
can be used, but b a rather unpleasant sub- 
stance to handle unless it can be dug in 
directly it is received. Where fish scraps can 
be purchased cheaply it b good policy to 
keep a trench open on a vacant plot of 
ground, spread the scraps in thb trench as 
received and cover at once with soil. Large 
quantities of fish waste arc also dried and 
prepared in various forms, sometimes with 
the addition of other chemicab and then 
sold as fish guano, fish manure, etc. All such 
p^parations arc valuable garden manures 
wluch should be used strictly in accordance 
with manufacturer’s instructions as they 
may vary greatly in strength. No general 
Maly^ can be given though a plain 
of dried fish waste to which no 
chemicab have been added b likely to con- 


tain between 8 and lo per cent, nitrogen, 
4{"9 p^r cent, phosphoric acid and 2-3 per 
cent, potash. Such plain dried fish manure 
may be used at the rate of 3 to 4 ounces per 
square yard in late winter and early spring. 
Undried fish waste should be used at rates 
varv'ing behveen 1 cwt. to 6 square yards 
and 1 to 2 4 square yards. 

FLAKED A term used by c-xlubitors and 
plant fanciers for certain varieties of flowers 
in which two colours arc combined in 
broad streaks or bands. c.g. flaked carna- 
tions are bicolourcd varieties which can be 
compared with fancy carnations but differ 
from them in the bolder and broader mark- 
ings of the flowers. 



A flaked carnation 


FLEA BEETLE V*er)' small black or dark 
coloured beetles which live on the leaves of 
cabbages and other members of the cab- 
bage family {cruciferoi) including turnips 
and radbhes. The beetles make small round 
holes in the leaves and when dbturbed they 
jump vigorously — hence the popular name. 
Seedlings are most liable to be attacked but 
damage can be done to plants of any age. 
Ck>mpletc control can be effected by dusting 
the plants with per cent. DDT or with 
gamma-BHC. 

FLOCCULATE To join small particles 
together into Jaiger granules. Horricult- 
urally this term b used to describe the pro- 
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ccss of improving the texture of a clay soil 
by giving it a coarser and more porous 
structure. This effect may be produced by 
treating such soils with Umc and also by 
dressing them with certain other materials 
such as Krilium and alginates. (Sec Lime 
and Soil Conditioners.) 

FLORE PLENO A botanical term used 
to describe flowers which are ‘double’, that 
is to say, which have more than the char- 
acteristic number of petals, e.g. the familiar 
doublc-flowcred form of Gypsophila panicu’^ 
lata is botanically known as Gypsophila 
paniculata Jlore pleno, 

FLORET One of the individual flowers 
which make up the head of a composite 
flower as in the daisy, I'hc florets which 
form the cushion-like centre of a composite 
flower arc known as disk florets, while the 
outside florets which carry ornamental 
petals arc known as ray florets. 

FLORIST In a wide sense anyone who 
deals in flowers or produces floral designs is 
known as a florist, but the gardener uses 
the term in a more restricted sense to 
designate a cultivator of those flowers which 
have been specifically developed for show 
purposes in distinction to flowers which arc 
used mainly for garden or household dis- 
play, e.g. certain forms of roses, dahlias, 
chry'santhemums, gladioli, auriculas and 
tulips may all appropriately be described as 
florist flowers. 

FLOWER POT A receptacle in which 
plants can be grown, provided with a 
drainage hole or holes and taller than it is 
broad. Flower pots arc commonly made of 
earthenware, but arc also made of many 
other materials including glass and spec- 
ially treated paper. Earthenware flower 
pots arc made in many different sizes and 
these can be described in two diflercnl 
ways, cither according to the diameter 
measured inside across the lop of the pot or 
to the number of pots baked at one lime on 
a potter's tray or cast, e.g. Go's describes a 
comparatively small pot of which 60 can be 
baked at a time on a cast, whereas 8 s de- 
notes a comparatively large pot of which 
only a few can be baked at a time on the 


cast. A few sizes of pots have acquired 
what are often regarded as nicknames, 
e.g. vcr>* small pots arc known as ‘thimbles', 
those slightly larger as ‘thumbs', while a 
particular type of 3 inch diameter pot of 
rather greater depth than normal b known 
as a ‘Long Tom'. The table below shows 
the correlation between these methods of 
designation. 


Number 

Inside dUmeler 

Outside 

to 

at top 

depth 

cast 

(inches) 

(inches) 

72 (small) thimble 

li 

2 

72 (medium) 

2 

3 

72 (large) thumb 

2.^ 

3 

60 (small) 

3 

3 i 

60 (medium) 

3 i 

3 i 

60 (large) 

35 

4 

54 (small) 

4 

4i 

54 (large) 

4> 

4i 

A 

48 (small) 

4J 

4 i 

40 

5 

5 

40 


5i 

32 

6i 

6i 

28 

7 

7 

24 

7I 

7 I 

16 

8 i 

8 i 

19 

10 

10 

8 

1 1 

1 1 

6 

I2i 

12^ 

4 

•4 

1 

2 

ibi 

•5* 

I 

18 

18 


Pols arc also made of treated paper, 
pressed peat and other materials with a 
comparatively short life, the idea being 
that the pot is discarded when planting out. 
See also Soil Blocks* 


UE DUST The stveepings from fac- 
y chimneys in which the boiler has 
ced draught. Because of the intense heat 
ich of the nitrogen, which is present as 
phale of ammonia in ordinary soot, is 
Iven off and frequently the resultant dust 
s little or no garden value. A few samples, 
wever, contain appreciable quantities o 
tash, as much as 8 per cent occasional!) . 
ac dust should only be purchased where 
anal>-sis is available. A sample "itb • ^ 
of potash would be worth one-fiB«.h 
: price of sulphate of pot^h. Better 
nples can be calculated accordingly. 
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FLUSH A plentiful supply. Often applied 
to mushrooms, roses, etc., which lend to 
crop intermittently. 

FLY A general term used by gardeners, 
not only for a number of genuine flies 
which are pests in the garden, but also for 
some insects which arc not flies at all. 
Among the latter may be mentioned the 
black fly and the greenfly> both of which 
are aphides; the white fly which is closely 
related to the scale insects and superficially 
is more like a tiny moth than a fly, and the 
frog fly which resembles an aphis rather 
than ally. 

Among genuine flics which arc trouble- 
some in the garden the most important arc 
the cabbage root fly, carrot fly, celcr>' fly, 
mushroom fly, narcissus fly, marguerite fly 
(see Lidf 3 /mrr), onion fly and crane fly. 
Without exception it is (he maggots (lar\*ac) 
and not the flies themselves which cause the 
damage and, in many instances, tliey do 
this by boring into tlie roots or, with the 
narcissus and onion flies, into the bulbs of 
the plants attacked. Some, such as the 
celery fly and the marguerite fly, produce 
maggots which tunnel their way through 
the leaves, in consequence of which they 
are usually referred to as leaf miners. These 
various pests are dealt with in greater de* 
tail under their particular names. 

Sawfly is a name given to various small, 
fly-like insects which arc more closely re- 
lated to wasps than to the familiar house 
fly. The maggots of all these sawflics feed on 
plants, usually on the leaves or stems. 
Among the most troublesome arc the apple 
sawfly (a fruit cater), tlic currant sawfly, 
the gooseberry sawfly and the rose sawfly. 

FOOT ROT A name given to a bacterial 
disease of cucumbers, melons and tomatoes. 
It attacks the main stem of the plant, us- 
ually just above soil level, though occa- 
sionally higher up. The damage closely re- 
sembles that caused by the diseases known 
as collar rot and damping off, Uiough these 
are caused by a totally different organism. 
As a result of the decay the upper pan of 
the plant is deprived of sap and quickly 
collapses. 

The most effective remedy is to keep the 


base of the plant rather drs', and to make it 
easier to do tins, it is a good plan to plant 
on small mounds of soil and place a metal 
collar around the base of each plant to 
prevent water splashing on to it. Some 
gardeners plant out their cucumbers and 
melons in the small pots in which they have 
been raised, merely knocking off the bot- 
tom of each pot so that the roots can grow 
out into the new soil. The pot is allowed to 
project an inch or so above the surface of 
the bed and so this acts as a collar or shield 
to keep the base of the plant dr>'. 

If the disease occurs, despite precautions, 
affected plants should be removed and 
burned and the bases of any nearby plants 
dusted with a mixture of 3 parts of flowers 
of sulphur, 3 parts of finely powdered cop- 
per sulphate and 10 parts of hydrated lime. 

FORGING The practice of hurr>'iriS 
plants into growth, flower or fruit by the 
application of heat or some other means. A 
forcing house is a greenhouse or shed spec- 
ially designed for this class of work. 

Some subjects force more rapidly and 
readily in the dark. This is notably so 
with rhubarb, which is often forced under 
the greenhouse staging, in warm sheds or 
even in cellars. Sea-kale, dandelion and 
chicory arc forced in the same wa)' and for 
these plants, the darkness has (he addi- 
tional advantage that it blanches the stems, 
which is necessary* to make them palatable. 
Forcing BiUbs It is most important that 
before bulbs arc introduced to heat, they 
should be given a period during which they 
can develop an adequate root system; with 
narcissi, tulips and hyacinths, this is en- 
sured by plunging the pots or other recep- 
tacles containing the bulbs, in a cool place 
outdoors, for a period of at least eight 
weeks before they arc introduced to a 
greenhouse. Sand, sifted ashes or peat are 
materiab commonly used for plunging and 
the pots or boxes arc completely covered 
to a depth of 2 or 3 inches. Other bulbs are 
not plunged but are placed in an unheated 
frame or sheltered place outdoors for a 
similar period before being forced. 

With some bulbs, it has been found that 
treatment prior to planting can have a 
marked cflecl on the speed of growth when 
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tlicy arc forct-d, r.g. daffodils, if placed in 
cold storage for a period of several weeks in 
August and Scptcinbcr, will force much 
more rapidly than untreated bulbs. With 
tulips and liyacinths a rather higher tem- 
perature has been found to produce the 
same result and some commercial growers 
have found it worth while to install large 
refrigeration plants for pretreatment of 
bulbs in these way.s. 

Another method is to retard growth for a 
period and then bring plants into warmth. 
This produces retnarkabic results with some 
kinds of plants and is much used for lily of 
the valley. Selected crowns, lifted during 
their period of dormancy in winter, are 
placed in cold store and so prevented from 
growing at their normal time the following 
spring, riiey are kept in cold store through- 
out the spring and summer and arc then 
potted and brc»uglit into warmth in the 
autumn. Growth is very rapid and flower 
spikes arc produced within a few weeks. 

Bulbs that have been forced are usually 
so much weakened by the process that they 
arc either of very little use aftersvards or 
else must be allowed several years of nor- 
mal culture before being forced again. 
Forcing shrubs Many shrubs, including 
roses, arc potted and brought into the 
greenhouse for forcing. Only strong, well- 


grown plants should be used for this pur- 
pose and ii is an advantage if they are 
really well established in the pots before 
they are forced. The plants in their pots are 
grown in the open for most of the year, 
usually with the pots plunged to their rims 
in a bed of sand or ashes to reduce evap- 
oration. They arc brought into a cool 
greenhouse in the autumn or early winter 
and are only subjected to a really warm 
atmosphere for the last few weeks before 
flowers arc required. Indian azaleas, Deut- 
zi<2 gracilis y lilacs, Prunus (rilobay and Cylisus 
/ragrans arc popular subjects for forcing in 
this way. Provided great heat is not used 
and the plants are well looked after during 
the summer, being properly and regularly 
fed, watered and pruned, they will not 
suffer in constitution and can be gently 
forced several years in succession. After 
hard forcing, however, a prolonged period 
of recuperation may be required. 


FORK Several different kinds of fork arc 


useful to the gardener. The two most 
familiar are the digging fork, usually with 
four ‘tines' or prongs, which arc square in 
cross section, and the hand fork, which is 
similar to a trowel but with three or four 
prongs instead of a solid blade. A digging 
fork can be used for many tasks besides 
digging. It is, for example, one of the best 
tools for breaking down large clods of soil 
after winter weathering for which purpose 
it is used with swinging, sideways blows. It 


also quite a useful tool for lifting potatoes 
id other crops, though some gardeners 
efer for this purpose a special lifting fork 
ith lines which are slighUy more curved 
an those of a digging fork and round in- 
‘ad of square in section. A similar fork. 
It with five instead of four round sectioned 
ones, is also useful for spreading manure, 
impost, etc. Another type of fork is that 
ith flat, rather broad tines, usually four 
number. This is specially useful for 
ccing the lighter types of soil which 
Sid pass too readily through an ordinary 
uarc uned. digging fork. A border fork u 
ally a small digging fork and is some- 
nes knovm as a lady’s fork. It is most 
eful for light work and for loosening the 
il round growing plan«. as for example 


in the herbaceous border. A hand fork can 
also be used for this purpose, particularly 
in confined spaces, as between seedlings, or 
in the rock garden. A hand fork is also 
useful for lifting seedlings that arc to be 
transplanted and for removing weeds. 
These small hand forks arc now often made 
of aluminium alloy with the handle and 
tines all cast in one piece. All the larger 
types of fork may be manufactured with 
either T or D handles. Most gardeners 
prefer the latter on the score that they arc 
more comfortable to use. 

FORKING The practice of breaking up 
ground with a fork. It difTcrs in no essential 
respect from digging and on many heavy 
soils a fork is a better tool to use than a 
spade for digging. A fork is not, however, 
a suitable tool with which to fork up or 
turn over the top spit of ground covered 
with turf or dense weeds, as for both these 
it IS necessary to have the blade of a sharp 
spade with which to chop through the 
grass or wood roots so that the soil can be 
lifted cleanly and easily. 

FORMAL GARDEN A somewhat vague 
term used to describe any garden or part of 
a garden which is designed on set lines, 
with balanced beds of more or less geo- 
metrical pattern, in contrast to an informal 
garden in which the lines arc more flowing 
and irregular and the balance less obvious. 
No hard and fast rules can be laid down 
and every kind of intermediate exists bc« 
tween the completely formal garden, as 
exemplified by the old English ‘knot’ gar- 
dens in which elaborate beds were con- 



A formal garden 


the completely informal or ‘wild’ garden 
which became so popular towards tlic close 
of the nineteenth century. 

FORMALIN The commercial name for 
the 40 per cent, solution of formaldehyde 
gas in water, usually sold for horticultural 
purposes. It Is a useful chemical with which 
partially to sterilize soil which has become 
infected with disease-causing organisms 
(see Surilizolion). 

Formalin is also used as a disinfecting 
agent for certain seeds, particularly those 
of celery which has suffered from leaf spot, 
a seed-borne disease. The seed is soaked for 
3 hours before sowing, in a solution made 
by adding i tcaspoonful of formalin to i 
gallon parts of water. 

FRAME A structure which can be 
covered by removable ‘lights*, glazed with 
either glass or glass substitute. 

Frames arc of many different t>pes and 
sizes. The old-fashioned garden frame was 
usually made to accommodate ‘lights* 
measuring 6 feet X4 feet, each light being 
made with several sash bars and glazed 
with numerous panes of glass, generally 
about 10 inches broad and 12 inches deep. 
This t>pe of frame is still much used, but is 
bcii^ replaced for many purposes, partic- 
ularly in commercial gardens, by the Dutch 
frame, which is designed to take lights 
measuring 62 inches x 25 inches and glazed 
with one pane of glass. Dutch lights arc 
much lighter than the old-fashioned Eng- 
lish lights and can be handled by one per- 
son. Moreover, as they have no sash bars, 
they transmit more light, which is better 
for the plants growing beneath them. 
Smaller frames for private gardens, arc 
often made to accommodate lights meas- 
uring 3 feet X 4 feet, each wiili several sash 
bars and glazed with comparatively small 
panes of glass as in the 6 feet x 4 feet lights. 

The lights may be made of wood or 
metal, but wood is still the more popular 
material as there is some difficulty in 
manufacturing a metal light which has no 
tendency to whip when lifted by one comer, 
as it may have to be when it is raised for 
inspection of the plants, watering, etc. 
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Frames arc as varied as the lights used to 
cover them. They may be portable or 
permanent, made of brick, wood, metal or 
lursTs. 1 he old-fashioned garden frames 
usually had brick walls about i foot high 
in front and i8 inches to 2 feet high at the 
back, They were provided with broadly- 
rabbeted cross members on which the lights 
could be slid easily backwards or forwards, 
for both ventilation and inspection of the 
plants. Small frames for private gardens are 
often made with a hinged light which can 
be tlirown right open but cannot be re- 
moved from the frame. Dutch lights arc 
often used on improvised frames which can 
very readily be taken to pieces and erected 
elsewhere. These may be made of one-inch- 
thick planks on edge, bolted or screwed to 
2 inches x 2 inches uprights driven into the 
ground. As a rule no cross members are 
provided. Frequently, the walls of these 
Dutch frames are the same height front and 
back and the necessary till to run ofT rain 
is secured by banking up the soil on which 
the frame is placed. This method has the 
advantages that all plants can be the same 
distance from the glass and that, if the tilt 
is towards the south, the frame receives 
maximum illumination with the minimum 
amount of shade thrown by the walls. 
‘Cold^ frame is the name given to any type 
of frame which is not healed. 

Propagating frame is the name given to 
any frame specially reser\cd for the pro- 
pagation of plants and particularly for the 
germination of seed and the striking of 
cuttings. As a rule, propagating frames arc 
comparatively small, often with only one 
light, and they must always be well made 
so that, when the light is in position, the 
frame is practically airtight. This is neces- 
sary to ensure the close atmosphere essen- 
tial for the propagation of some plants. 
Such frames are often placed within the 
greenhouse for additional protection and 
may have hot water pipes or other heating 
apparatus placed beneath them to produce 

bottom heal (sec page 29). 

A sand frame is a particular type ol 
propagating frame in which pure sand is 
used in place of soil or a mixture of soil, 
sand, peat, etc. It is a device developed for 
the rooting of certain rather difficult cut- 


tings, particularly those of some shrubs. 
The sand frame is often placed in full sun- 
shine and is not shaded at any time. In 
order to prevent the cuttings flagging under 
such conditions frequent watering is neces- 
sary' even 10 the extent of three or four 
limes per day. It is obvious that such a 
device is of more service to the professional 
gardener who can give his whole time to 
the work, than to the amateur who may 
have to be away from hb garden for fairly 
long periods. 

A Paris frame is a small frame within a 
larger frame and may be regarded as a 
variation of the propagating frame placed 
within a greenhouse. 

Frames fulfil three dbtinct functions in 


the garden. They provide a means of 
hastening the germination of seeds or the 
rooting of cuttings and arc thus valuable (o 
the propagator. They enable the gardener 
to obtain ccrlain crops at limes when they 
could not be obtained out of doors, and ihb 
is particularly true of early supplies of such 
things as lettuces, radishes, cucumbers, 
French beans, vegetable marrows, beet- 
roots and carrots. Lastly they provide a 
convenient method of hardening off plants 
which have been raised in a greenhouse and 


re to be grown on in the open air. 

In general, the best aspect for a frame is 
nc that b open to the south but has some 
idler from the north and cast. If a green- 
ouse b included in addition to frames in 
K garden equipment, it often pays to have 
l least some of the frames against the south 
r west wall of the grcenliousc as m this 
osition the frame wUl get a certain amount 
r protection and some warmth if the green- 
ouse is heated. 

Frames which are mainly used lor 
ccommodating plants grown in pots, pans 
r boxes are best provided with a floor ol 
fted boiler ashes or shingle as these 
latcrials will retain an adequate amount ol 
loisture without encouraging insects or 
rorms. Frames in which plants, cuttings or 
:eds arc to be grown in a bed of soil should 
e filled wiih a suitable compost (see page 
8 ). Concrete is seldom a salisfactoo' 
material as a floor for frames because it wil 
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strongly. 



soon as the Icas'cs die down in autumn and 


rhe warming of frames can be carried 
out in a x aricty of ways. Hoi water pipi-s 
may be passed through them as in the ease 
of greenhouse healing. They may be 
equipped with electrical air heaters or 
electric soil-warming cables may be buried 
in the soil and healed from beneath. An 
old-fashioned system which still has much 
to commend it is the hotbed 

FRENCH GARDENING A term some- 
times used to describe intensive vegetable 
cultivation making use of cloches and 
frames. 

FRIABLE Easily broken up. A term used 
to describe soil that is in the right condition 
to be broken down to a fine, crumbly 
state. 

FROG HOPPER Another name for the 
insect commonly referred to as ^Cuckoo 
Spii\ 

FROND The ‘leaf of a fern. 

FROST A great many plants are dam- 
aged to a greater or lesser degree, by 
temperatures below freezing point. In con- 
sequence, frost is one of the big problems 
with which the gardener has to contend. 
There arc three principal ways in which 
this problem can be tackled (i) W protect- 
ing plants, either all the time or when frost 
threatens; (2) by preventing frost, at any 
rate at those periods when it is likely to do 
most damage; (3) by producing varieties 
which arc resistant to frost. 

Protecdoa against frost Familiar 
methods of protection against frost are ihc 
greenhouse and the frame (pages 95 and 
Ml). There arc, however, other mcUiods 
which the gardener may employ, particu- 
larly with plants which for one reason 
or another cannot readily be removed to a 
greenhouse or frame during cold spells of 
weather. A covering of ashes, peat, chopped 
bracken, straw or some other material with 
good heat insulating propcrlics will often 
scr\'e to protect the crowns of herbaceous 
plants that arc subject to frost damage, e.g. 
cremurus and gunnera. Such a protective 
covering should be placed in position as 
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need not be removed until shoots begin to 
appear the following spring. It is often 
desirable to keep such a protective covering 
out of direct contact with the dormant 
crown of the plant. This is particularly so 
widi gunneras and the mciiiod employed 
is to place some bushy hazel twigs over the 
plant, or make a low, lent-likc structure 
with fine-meshed, galvanized wire netting 
and then place the protective material over 
the twigs or netting. If chopped bracken or 
straw is used, it is ako convenient to have a 
further outer covering of wire netting 
pegged down over this material to prevent 
it being blown away. 

Hessian or old sacking is sometimes used 
as a proicciive screen for plants, particu- 
larly for shrubs such as hydrangeas, which 
are liable to suffer during frosty weather. 
No attempt should be made to cover the 
plants completely with such materia), as 
this would exclude too much light and 
encourage premature or weak growth. The 
method b to place a screen closely around 
tlie specimen to be protected but to leave 
the top open for ventilation. Such a screen 
will give a large measure of protection, 
though it will not save plants from damage 
if frost b very» severe or protracted. 

A third method b to employ wattle 
hurdles as a screen. Thb b serviceable for 
large specimens or groups of plants tvhich 
could not easily be protected by sacking or 
hessian as just described. 

Although most fruit trees grown in tlib 
country arc perfectly hardy, their blossom 
is often vcr>' susceptible to frost damage and 
if thb occurs, the crop may be much re- 
duced or completely destroyed. Small 
bushes can be protected from all except the 
most severe spring frosts by covering them 
with muslin or tiffany. Old lace curtains 
can be used for thb purpose. Such pro- 
tective coverings should only be used just 
before and during the blossom period tvhen 
frost threatens and in general will only be 
required at night, being removed each day. 
^Vall-grown fruit trees, such as peaches and 
nectarines, are often protected while they 
blossom by hanging hessian or tiffany in 
front of them. Some measure of protection 
b prorided by a screen of fish netting as 
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used for protecting raspberries and other 
soft fruits against birds. 

Portable cloches can be used to give 
frost protection to small plants and seed- 
lings and the use of these is described else- 
where (see page 54). 

Prevention of frost It is only practic- 
able to consider the prevention of frost out- 
doors for short periods during the spring 
months^ but as these are often the most 
damaging frosts in the garden, especially 
where fruit is concerned, this is a measure 
which deserves attention. Spring frosts, and 
particularly those frosts which occur during 
the last half of April and throughout May, 
are generally of the type known to meteoro- 
logists as radiation frosts, which may be 
contrasted with wind or ‘convection* frosts. 
The latter are due to cold streams of air 
which may be coming from many hundreds 
of miles away. Very little can be done to 
check wind frosts, except possibly, the 
erection of walls or the planting of screen- 
ing hedges. By contr^t, radiation frosts are 
most liable to occur when the air is stilt. 
They arc caused by loss of heat from the 
earth's surface by radiation into outer space 
and this loss occurs most rapidly when the 
sky is cloudless. If on an April or May 
evening the wind gradually dies away and 
the sky becomes completely dear, the gar- 
dener may suspect that a frost will occur by 
dawn the following morning. His suspicion 
may become a near certainty if at tlie same 
time a wet thermometer placed outdoors 
gives a higher reading on the wet than on 
the dry bulb. Usually such frosts are fore- 
told by the meteorological experts and 
announcements are made beforehand over 
the wireless. The fruit grower should pay 
particular attention to such warnings just 
before and during the blossom period. 

There arc four methods of preventing 
damage during periods of radiation frost. 
As the air is undisturbed it will tend to 
move very slowly, but none the less surely, 
according to its own weight, which will be 
governed by its temperature, cold air 
weighing more than warm air. In conse- 
quence the cold air will flow downhill like a 
stream of water, filling hollows and valleys 
and leaving the high ground. This accounts 
for the fact, which so often puzzles gar- 


deners, that exposed gardens on the lops of 
hills often suffer far less from spring frost 
than those situated in sheltered valleys. 
This slow flow of cold air may be impeded 
by any fairly solid obstacle such as a wall 
or dense hedge. In consequence walls and 
hedges erected as a protection against wind 
frosts may actually serve as a trap for the 
cold air caused by radiation frosts. This air 
will pile up above the wall or hedge and 
may cause severe damage to plants growing 
on or near it. This suggests the first method 
of preventing damage by spring frosts, 
namely, to cut large holes in walls or to 
remove the bottoms of hedges for a height 
of a foot or so to allow the cold air to flow 
through. It will also be realised that it is 
prudent to plant tender subjects or fruit 
trees and bushes, the blossom of which U 
liable to be damaged by frost, on high 
rather than on low ground. It may be 
added that it is the relative rather than the 
absolute height of the ground, that 
matters. A hollow situated on a high 
plateau may be a frost pocket, whereas a 
knoll in lowland country may stand clear 
of the surrounding frost. 

A second method of countering spring 
frost is to warm the air. Many methods 
have been tried but none has as yet proved 
economically successful. In some large 
fruit orchards kerosene burners arc placed 
at frequent inlcrvak and lit when frost 
threatens, but the cost of running is high 
and the method is only reasonably efficient 
where a fairly considerable area is covered 
by burners. In small orchards cold air 
flo>vs in loo quickly from outside. 

A third method is to stir up the air and 
to draw down the comparatively warm air 
which will be found above the cold layer 
near soil level. Experiments have been 
made in the use of propellers mounted on 
towers, to draw a column of air from above 
into the garden or orchard. A certain de- 
gree of success has been obtained, but once 
again the method is of more interest to tlic 
commercial grower than to the private 
gardener as it is not economical on small 
areas. 

The fourth method is by slowing down 
the radiation from the earth surface to the 
sky. This may be done by covering the 
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whole area with a dense fog or smoke such 
as that produced from damp bonfires. Such 
methods arc much used on the Continent 
for protectir^ vines and may have some 
value, though experts differ on this matter. 
Frost^resistant varieties There arc two 
main lines on which the gardener may 
work in producing frost-resistant varieties. 
One is to breed varieties the tissues of 
which arc actually more resistant to frost 
than older varieties of the same kind of 
plant. There arc obviously limits to which 
such increase in hardiness can be pushed 
and too much must not be expected from 
it. Examples of this kind of variability in 
resbtance may be seen in apples. The 
blossom of Bramlc>‘ Seedling is very sus- 
ceptible to frost damage, whereas that of 
Lord Lambourne is comparatively re- 
sistant. 

An alternative line of approach, and one 
which holds out much hope for the fruit 
grower, is based on the fact that it is the 
young growth and blossom of woody plants 
which is most likely to be damaged. If 
varieties can be produced which start Into 
growth and produce their blossom later 
than other varieties of the same kind of 
plant, they may escape the period in which 
frost is likely to occur. A notable example 
of thb b to be seen in Apple Crawley 
Beauty which seldom blossoms until the 
end of May by which time it is unlikely 
that any severe frost will occur. Other late 
flowering apples which are useful for plant- 
ing in frosty dbtricts are Edward VII, 
Court Pendu Plat and Royal Jubilee. 

FRUIT Literally the seed-bearing organ 
of a plant. A dry pea pod is as much a fruit 
in this sense as b a peach. In gardens, how- 
ever, the term b usually confined to edible 
fruits which can be used for dessert. 

FULL BLOSSOM, sec Bud Stages, 

FUMIGATION A method of destroying 
pests or disease-causing oiganbms by ex- 
posing them to pobonous iumes. For ob- 
vious reasons fumigation b of more use in 
greenhouses or other closed structures than 
out of doors, though it can be practised out 
of doors with special apparatus. For exam- 
ple a method has been devbed for fumi- 



Fumigating by means of a smoke canister 


gating strawberries against aphb. A large 
drag sheet is pulled slowly across the crop 
and the pobonous gas, in thb case nicotine, 
b blown underneath thb sheet. Thb 
method has not yet been applied to small 
areas though there seems to be no thcorcC- 
ica! objection to thb. Fumigation of indi- 
vidual plants can also be accomplbhcd by 
placing them in a box or other container 
and introducing the neccssar>' gas. 

Before fumigating a grcei^ousc it b 
necessary to make certain that ventilators 
and doors can be shut tightly and that 
there are no broken or missing panes 
through which fumes might escape. If there 
are gaps round the edges of doors and 
ventilators, provbion should be made to 
cover these with wet sacks or some other 
suitable material. As a rule fumigation 
must be continued for several hours in 
order to be effective. During thb period the 
house must be kept closed up and no one 
must enter it, so it b usually most conven- 
ient to fumigate in the evening and leave 
the house shut up all night. 

The chemicals most frequently used for 
greenhouse fumigation are nicotine, tetra- 

chlorelhanc, calcium cyanide, BHC, sulphur 
and naphthalene. Nicotine b used mainly 
for greenfly; tetrachlorethane for white fly; 
calcium cyanide for white fly, greenfly, 
thrips and scale insects; sulphur for 
spider and naphthalene for thrips. 
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Another purpose for which fumigation 
can sometimes be used very effectively is to 
clear soil of pests. In this instance some sub- 
stance which gives off fumes such as 
naphthalene, paradichlorbcnzcne or car- 
bon disulphide is cither injected into the 
soil by means of a special ‘gun' or placed in 
holes bored in the soil at frequent intervals, 
the holes then being scaled with soil to 
prevent the escape of fumes. 

Nicotiiie funugation There are two 
methods of fumigating with nicotine, either 
to vaporize liquid nicotine over a spirit 
lamp or to burn paper or other material 
which has been suitably impregnated with 
nicotine. Specially prepared nicotine for 
liquid vaporization can be purchased ready 
for use or, if preferred, it can be prepared 
at home by mixing ‘pure' nicotine with an 
equal quantity of methylated spirit; i fluid 
ounce of this mixture is sufficient to fumi- 


animals arc left inside or they may be 
poisoned by the fumes. After 12 hours, open 
the door of the house and the ventilators so 
that any remaining fumes are driven out. 
Then in a short time it will be safe to work 
in the house in a normal manner. It is 
usually desirable to repeal fumigation after 
a week or 10 days to ensure a complete 
clearance of greenfly. 

Fumigating with Tetrachlorethane 
This is a fluid which vaporizes readily when 
exposed to the air. The usual rate of appli- 
cation is 2-J to 5 fluid ounces per i ,000 cubic 
feet, but when using proprietary brands 
manufacturer's instructions should be con* 
suited. It is only necessary to sprinkle the 
spcciflcd quantity on the floor of the house, 
starting at the far end from the door and 
working back to the door. The house should 
then be left and closed and the same pre- 
cautions taken as advised for nicotine. This 


gate 1,000 cubic feet of space. Proprietary 
nicotine should be used in accordance with 
manufacturer's instructions as individual 
brands will differ in strength. Various pro- 
prietary shreds and cones can be purchased 
to be burned in the house, and again manu- 
facturer's inslrucliorts regarding strength 
must be followed. As a rule i ounce 
of shreds is sufficient for 1,000 cubic 
feet but there is no fixed strength. 

Special lamps can be purchased for 
vaporizing the liquid nicotine, or a copper 
saucer may be placed over an ordinary 
methylated spirit lamp. In any case, the 
lamp should be placed as nearly as possible 
in the middle of the house or, if it is a large 
house, several lamps should be used at 
regular intervals to secure even distribution 
of fumes. In the same way, shreds or cones 
should be placed in the centre of small 
houses or several piles of shreds or separate 
cones should be used at intervals in larger 
houses. At all times it is desirable to keep 
the vaporizing liquid or burning shreds or 
cones well away from plants in small 
houses. In smalt or crowded houses it may 
be necessary to clear a few of the plants 
from the stages immediately round the 
fumigating lamp or burning material. 

Directly the lamp, shreds or cones are 
ignited the house should be vacated and 
closely shut. Take care to see that no 


also applies to the opening of the house the 
following morning. It is desirable that the 
atmosphere of the house to be fumigated 
should be a little on the dry side and that 
the temperature should be slightly above 
the average — say about 65 degrees. A 
second application should be given after a 
fori night. 

Tetrachlorethane is harmful to some 
plants and should not be used on Asparagus 
Sprengeri^ azaleas, balsams, begonias, chry- 
santhemums, cinerarias, calceolarias, ca- 
mellias, cannas, crassulas, dahlias, fuchsias, 
hydrangeas, lemon verbenas, pelargoniums 
and salvias. 

Fumigation with calcium cyanide 

This b purchased as a fine white powder. 
When exposed to moisture it reacts to pro- 
duce hydrocyanic acid gas. The atmos- 
phere in an ordinary greenhouse is suffi- 
ciently damp to produce thb reaction. As 
hydrocyanic acid gas b extremely poisonous, 
calcium cyanide b a substance which must 
be used with rather more than usual care. 
The standard dose b i ounce per 1,000 
cubic feet, but for a few plants such as 
ferns, asparagus ferns, chrysanthemums, 
very young tomatoes, hcl iotrope, sweet 
peas, schizanthus and most small seedlings, 
the dose should be reduced to i ounce per 
1,000 cubic feet. 

As with tetrachlorethane, the aimos- 



pherc of tUc house should be allowed to 
become a liulc drier than usual and the 
temperature to rise slightly above the 
normal, say to 65 degrees. The specified 
quantity of calcium cyanide is then 
sprinkled on the house path, starting at the 
far end from the door and working back to 
the door. The house is immediately closed 
and sealed for a minimum of 12 hours. The 
same precautions should be taken regarding 
opening as advised for nicotine. The fumi- 
gation should be repeated 12 days later. 
Fumigatioii with sulphur There are 
two methods of fumigating with sulphur : 
one is to burn sulphur in the house and the 
other is to vaporize it over a special lamp. 
The first is extremely effective in killing red 
spider, but it is also fatal to all plants and 
tlkcrcforc can only be used in houses that 
have been emptied of plants. Where this is 
possible, it is a useful and simple method of 
ensuring that no red spiders remain on the 
woodwork or elsewhere- A strength of 3 
pounds per tooo cubic feet is suitable. 
Vaporization from a special lamp requires 
care, as if by accident the sulphur should 
ignite, fumes poisonous to plants will be 
produced. However, properly handled, 
sulphur vaporization can be carried out in 
a stocked greenhouse without injuring the 
plants. 

FumigatioD with naphthalene Grade 
16 naphthalene is used for this purpose and 
is volatilized from a special lamp. The 
standard rate of application is 4 to 6 ounces 
of grade 16 naphthalene per 1,000 cubic 
feet of space. The same general instructions 
should be followed as for nicotine fumiga- 
tion. The remedy is particularly effective 
for thrips on carnations, 

Soil fumigation Carbon disulphide is 
an infiammablc liquid which gives off a gas 
with an unpleasant smell. It is used mainly 
to destroy chafer lar\*ae in the soil and also 
the aphides and mealy bugs which live on 
the roots of plants. The method is to inject 
the fluid into the soil with a special injec- 
tion gun or pour it into dibber holes at the 
rate of 5 fluid ounces per square yard in the 
open ground. Potting soil can be fumigated 
by placing it in a heap, boring holes into it 
and pouring in carbon disulphide at the 
rate of 2 fluid ounces per cubic foot. 


Naphthalene is used for svire worms, 
leather jackets, millepedes, etc. The type 
known as flake naphthalene is employed. 
This is crystalline and is applied at the rate 
of 4 to 8 ounces per square yard, the smaller 
quantity* on light and the larger quantity 
on heavy soils. The method of application 
is to spread the naphthalene on the surface 
and then lightly work it in. 

Paradichlorbenzcnc is used in much the 
same way and for the same purpose as 
naphthalene but only about i ounce is 
required per square yard. It is purchased 
in the form of rather large crystals which 
must be ground or pounded to a fine 
powder before use. 

FUNGICIDE Any substance which will 
kill fungi. As a great many plant diseases 
arc caused by fungi, fungicides arc of great 
importance to the gardener. The ideal sub* 
stance i$ one which, while very poisonous to 
fungi, is completely harmless to garden 
plants. This may never be fully attained 
but several chemicals or combinations of 
chemicals come sufficiently close to it to 
have a wide application in the garden. One 
of the most useful general fungicides is 
Bordeaux mixture which is composed of 
copper sulphate and quicklime. Copper 
sulphate itself is very' poisonous to fungi, 
but unfortunately it is also damaging to 
foliage and soft shoots and can only be used 
on deciduous plants in the winter months, 
and then only with great care. Sulphur is 
another e.\cellent fungicide and is often 
used by itself in finely powdered form, 
either as flowers of sulphur or as green 
horticultural sulphur which is really flowers 
plus colouring matter to make it less con- 
spicuous on plants. Lime and sulphur arc 
combined in the fungicide known as lime- 
sulphur. This must be purchased as a con- 
centrated solution which is then diluted 
w'ith water according to manufacturer’s 
instructions. Other popular fungicides are 
liver of sulphur, Burgundy mixture and 
ammonium polysulphide. All these sub* 
stances arc described more fully under 
their respective names. 

FUNGUS One of the important divisions 
of the vegetable kingdom. Fungi are of 
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many different kinds and differ gready in 
appearance, habit and method of growth. 
Ail arc alike, however, in lacking green 
colouring matter and therefore being un- 
able to manufacture their food from simple 
chemicals, using for the process energy de- 
rived from the sun. In consequence they 
must obtain food supplies ready made and 
this many of them do by attaching them- 
selves to living plants which possess the 
green colouring matter necessary for photo- 
synthesis. They are, in fact, parasites and 
like most parasites they can live only by 
weakening or, in some cases, actually kill- 
ing their hosts. It is for this reason that 
many fungi arc correedy regarded by the 
gardener as enemies, for they arc the cause 
of many plant diseases. 

It must not be thought, however, that all 
fungi are similarly harmful. Many are not 
parasites but saprophytes, i.c. they live on 
plant tissue or other organic matter which 
is already dead. Frequendy these sapro- 
phytic fungi perform a very useful function 
in promoting the decay of this dead mater- 
ial and hastening the liberation of the 


and further into the plant in search of more 
living tissue from which to draw its 
nourishment. 

Another feature which all fungi have in 
common is that they reproduce themselves 
by spores. These are often compared to the 
seeds of flowering plants, though in fact 
they differ in many vital features. However, 
they have this in common with seeds, that 
they are produced in great numbers, arc 
carried far and wide and, that when they 
find suitable conditions, they germinate 
and give rise to new specimens of their own 
kind. Spores are so extremely small as to be 
dust-like. In consequence they can be 
carried considerable distances by wind or 
may be spread in water or on the feet of 
animals, birds etc. Many fungi produce a 
special type of spore in the autumn, which 
is capable of resisting cold and other 
adverse conditions, remaining dormant 
for a long period and so ensuring the sur- 
vival of the species during the winter 
months. 

GALL An abnormal outgrowth which 


chemical plant foods which it contains and 
also the production of the humus which is 
so valuable in the maintenance of soil 


may be due to a variety of causes. Many 
galls are produced by insects, one of the 
most familiar being the gall often found on 


texture. There arc even some fungi which the base of the stem of cabbage and other 
are valuable as human food. The most brassica seedlings, these being due to the 


familiar is the mushroom which has be- 


maggots of the cabbage gall weevil. Oak 


come an important garden crop. 

The most spectacular part of many fungi 
is the reproductive or spore-producing 
organ and it is frequently mistaken by the 
uninstructed for the fungus itself. In fact it 
is no more the fungus than the flower of a 
(lowering plant is the plant. The main body 
of the fungus is composed of a multitude of 
thread-like growths collectively known as 
mycelium. If a mushroom bed in full crop 
is opened, it will be found that the bed is 
filled with this mycelium so that most of the 
compost has a whitish appearance. When a 
parasitic fungus, such as that which causes 
Black Spot in roses, attacks a plant, this 
thread-like mycelium penetrates the living 
tissues far and wide, drawing nourishment 
from the growing cells and destroying 
them in the process. It is for this reason that 
the area destroyed gradually increases in 
extent as the mycelium penetrates further 


trees seem to be particularly susceptible to 
galls of one kind and another, all of which 
arc caused by the irritation set up by 
minute insects feeding in the tissues. The 
curious marbic-like structures known as oak 
apples are galls. Roses suffer from a curious 
and rather beautiful gall often known as a 
bedeguar or ‘Robin’s pincushion*. This may 
be the size of a Spanish Chestnut complete 
\viO\ its outer husk. It is covered all over 
with hair-Iikc growths, some of which may 
be green and others red. 

However, it would be a mistake to 
assume that all galls are caused by insects. 
One of the most spectacular is the crown 
gall caused by a bacterium. It grows on a 
great many different kinds of plants and 
particularly on fruit trees found on or near 
soil level. Crown galb often attain con- 
siderable size — maybe as big as a football. 
They seem to have little or no effect on the 
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%'igour and health of the plant which they 
attack. 

In general, galls arc extremely difficult 
to control as the pests or other organisms 
which cause them are more or less com- 
pletely protected by the gall itself. For- 
tunately, galls seldom do much damage 
and are to be considered more as curiosi- 
ties than as actual pests or diseases. 

GALL WEEVIL This small white grub 
which attacks the base of the stems of 
cabbages and other brassicas causing them 
to develop lumps or galls, is described 
more fully under the name cabbage gall 
weevil. 

GAMMA-BHG, see BHC. 

GAMMEXANE A proprielar>' name for 
a particular brand of 

GENE The physical unit of inheritance. 
The development of every characteristic 
feature in a plant or animal is controlled 
by a gene or genes. It will be realized, there- 
fore, that even a fairly simple organism will 
have a great many genes, yet so small is 
each that the complete set characterbtic of 
that organism is reproduced in every living 
cell. Individual genes are collected to- 
gether into rod-like bodies knovvm as 
chromosomes which themselves form a part 
of the nucleus of each living cell. 

In the body celb genes commonly occur 
in pairs which separate when sex celb are 
formed so that these special celb only con- 
tain one of each pair of genes. The pairs 
may be identical or dissimilar. In a very 
simple example, such as the pair of genes 
which control flower colour in the four 
o*clock flower {MirabUis Jalapa)^ the petals 
may be red, white or pink depending on 
whether both genes arc of the type which 
produces colour, both of the type which 
inhibits colour or one of each type. 

It b not usually as simple as that. 
Commonly one variant of each pair is 
dominant over the other so that when both 
arc present the effect of one b completely 
masked. A familiar example of ihb b the 
round-seeded or wriakled-seedcd feature in 
pe^. These characters arc controlled by a 
pair of genes. If both arc for the round- 
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seeded character all seeds will be of this 
kind. If both are for the wrinkled-steded 
character all seeds will be wrinkled. But if 
a plant carries opposite genes the seeds are 
not intermediate, but are all of the round- 
seeded type. The importance of ihb will 
appear when such ^hybrid* peas are used as 
parents, for the genes never lose their 
identity even when masked in thb way, and 
if, in the re-formation of pairs which occurs 
with each generation, genes for the wrin- 
kled character again come together, that 
character will re-appear. 

Plants which carry many genes of oppo- 
site characters, such as the round- or 
wrinkled-seedcd factor in peas are de- 
scribed as heterozygous and are said to be 
hybrid-breeding, whereas those in which 
all or nearly all the genes are of identical 
pairing kind arc said to be hoinoz>’gous, or 
pure breeding. One of the problems con- 
fronting the seedsman who wishes to place 
a seed novelty on the market b to ensure 
that all, or nearly all, heterozygous plants 
arc eliminated, and that, in consequence, 
thb novelty will breed true from seed. 
Many plants, including most finit trees, 
cannot be rabed true to type from seeds 
because of the number of contrasting gents 
which they contain. 


GENETICS The science of heredity 
which includes that of breeding. 

GENUS A group of closely related spec- 
ies (sec Class^ication). 
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GERMINATION The first stage in the 
growth of a seed. In order to ensure ger- 
mination, the seed must not only be living, 
but must also be provided with certain 
physical conditions, including a reasonable 
quantity of moisture, a sufficiently high 
temperature and some air. The precise 
degree of temperature required for gcr* 
mination varies from one species to another, 
and almost invariably plants from tropical 
regions require a higher temperature than 
those from temperate regions. These tem- 
peratures may vary from as little as 45 
degrees for plants from cold regions to as 
much as 75 or even 80 degrees for tropical 
plants. 

Many seeds lose their power of germina- 
tion fairly quickly, and with all seeds the 
power of germination tends to be lowered 
with the passage of time. Stories concern- 
ing the germination of seeds after many 
thousands of years can be dismissed as false, 
but it is quite possible for some seeds to 
germinate after periods of 10, 20, 50, or 
possibly even 100 years. Nevertheless, it has 
boon estimated that delphinium seeds lose 
at least 50 per cent, of their germinating 
power within the first 6 or 8 months. The 
majority of seeds appear to germinate most 
readily and satisfactorily when the soil in 
which they have been sown is exposed to a 
fair amount of light, but a few seeds will 
only germinate in the dark. Air is essential 
to germination^ and it is often through lack 
of air that seeds buried too deeply fail to 
germinate or germinate badly. Many seeds 
go through a period of dormancy after 
ripening during which they cannot be 
germinated no matter what the conditions. 
Others will germinate the moment they arc 
ripe or even before they are fully ripe. An 
example of this may be seen in wet seasons in 
cornfields in which ears of corn often com- 
mence to sprout while they arc still stand- 
ing in the sheaves and before they arc fully 
dried off. The provision of a good tilth for 
seed beds or of a suitable compost for seed 
pans and boxes is very important because 
this kind of tilth or compost provides the 
physical conditions of moisture and air 
which are essential to germination. If the 
tilth is faulty or the compost too fine, the 
soil will pack down so closely over the seeds 


that air will be excluded and germination 
prevented or retarded. If the soil is too 
loose it will dry out so quickly that there 
may not be sufficient moisture to complete 
germination. 

GISHURST COMPOUND A proprie- 
tary preparation containing soap and sul- 
phur and used in the greenhouse to kill 
mealy bugs, h is applied to the dormant 
rods of vines and similar hard-wooded 
plants with a rather stiff, wet paintbrush. 
Gishurst compound should only be used in 
winter when growth is dormant. 

GLABROUS Strictly speaking this term 
means no more than ‘not hairy* though it is 
frequently wrongly used in the more posi- 
tive sense of ‘smooth*. 

GLASS In the garden glass is used prin- 
cipally in the construction of greenhouses, 
frames and cloches. For all these purposes 
it is important that it should be reasonably 
free of bubbles which may act as lenses and 
$0 focus beams of sunlight on to plants in 
the manner of a burning glass, possibly 
causing serious damage. It is also important 
that glass should be reasonably thick, 
partly because thin glass is very liable to 
be broken, but even more because the 
heat insulation properties of glass depend a 
good deal on its thickness. Contrary to 
popular belief, glass is a fairly good insu- 
lator when compared, thickness for thick- 
ness with other materials such as wood or 
brick. The thickness of glass is always indi- 
cated by the weight of a sheet measuring 
one square fool. Thus 21 -ounce glass, 
which is the usual weight for horticultural 
work, weighs 21 ounces per square foot. 
Sometimes 24-ouncc glass is employed and 
this gives superior protection. 

It is not essential that glass for horti- 
cultural use should be completely clear, 
though it must not be very opaque. How- 
ever, the t^pc of glass usually referred to as 
rolled glass can be used and is cheaper than 
cleat glass. 

Ordinar>^ glass, though transparent to 
ail visible light, docs not allow the ultra- 
violet rays to passs through. Special glass 
can be manufactured which is translucent 
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to these ra>'s and it has sometimes been 
claimed that this has special value for 
horticultural purposes, but experiments 
have not substantiated tins. 

GLASSHOUSE, sec Greenhouse. 

GLAUCOUS DluUh grey; covered with 
a ‘bloom’. A term often used in the de- 
scription of leaves or stems. 

GOOSEBERRY MILDEW Two quite 
distinct fungi cause mildew diseases on 
gooseberries. One is known as American 
goosebcrr>' mildew, and the other as Euro- 
pean gooseberry' mildew, and the former is 
by far the more serious. They can be dis- 
tinguished by the fact that the American 
gooseberry mildew produces a greyish or 
brownish, felt-likc outgrowth on the fruits 
and leaves, particularly on the tips of the 
young shoots. As a result growth is crippled. 
Though the fruits can be washed clean and 
are then quite palatable, much time is 
wasted and the crop is seriously damaged 
from a commercial point of view. Euro- 
pean gooseberry' mildew produces a powd- 
ery white outgrowth on the leaves and does 
not affect the fruits. 

Both these mildc^^•s can be kept in check 
by spraying with lime sulphur or washing 
soda and soft soap. One application of lime 
sulphur at summer strength applied as soon 
as the fruits have set, is usually sufBcient to 
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control European gooseberr\* mildew, but 
two applications are likely to be required for 
American coosebcriy' mildew, the first when 
the fruits are set and the second three weeks 
later. Ifwashing soda and soft soap arc used> 
5 to 6 applications should be given at inter- 
vals of two or three weeks, from the time the 
fruits arc set until they are nearly ripe. '1 h<* 
washing-soda treatment has the merit that 
the fruits are not marked in any way. 

GRAFT HYBRID A hvbrid which has 
resulted from the intermingling of the cells 
of stock and scion after grafting. Sec Chim^ 
aera, 

GRAFTING Graft is the name applied 
to any union made between one plant and 
another or even between two branches of 
the same tree or shrub and it may occur 
naturally, as when two branches in a haw- 
thorn hedge rub together and eventually 
wound each other sufficiently to produce 
calluses which then fuse into one. This is 
really the essential feature upon which 
grafting relics — the ability of a wounded 
surface of living plant tissue to produce a 
callus of new growth to cover the wound. If 
two artificially wounded surfaces are bound 
together and the right conditions are pro- 
vided, they will unite through their respec- 
tive calluses, provided the plants themselves 
arc sufficiently closely related. The gar- 
dener makes use of this characteristic to 
propagate many plants which would other- 
wise be difficult because they do not root 
readily from cuttings or cannot be rabed 
true from seed. Budding, which is really a 
form of grafting, has already been de- 
scribed (sec page 33). 

There arc a good many different wa>-s of 
grafting, all of which rely on the same 
principle but which differ in the detaib of 
their application. Some have been found 
in practice to be more suitable for certain 
kinds of plant than others and also some, 
by their nature, are more suitable for join- 
ing parts of plants which differ greatly in 
their diameter, e.g. the thin shoot of an 
apple to the thick trunk of an old apple 
tree, whereas, by contrast, other methods 
arc more valuable where the parts to be 
joined arc roughly of the same diameter, 
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e.g. where a young apple shoot is to be 
joined to a young apple stock. 

Before describing the most important of 
these methods, it is necessary to explain two 
terms which arc used in connection with 
every kind of grafting. They arc ‘stock’ 
which is the name given to that member of 
the union which is to provide the roots, and 
‘scion’ which is applied to that member of 
union which is to supply the branches or 
top growth. 

Grafting is usually done just as the plants 
arc starting into growth; for example the 
grafting of apple and pear trees is done at 
the end of March or early in April. It is 
desirable that the stock should be a little 
more advanced in growth than the scion, 
and to ensure this suitable young shoots 
from which scions may be prepared are 
usually cut in December or January and 
planted, right way up, in soil, in the coolest 
and shadiest place possible, such as the 
north side of a wall. Here they will keep 
plump and in good condition but perfectly 
dormant for several weeks after shoots on 
the tree have broken into leaf. It should be 
understood, however, that though this use 
of retarded scions helps grafting, it is not 
essential to it. 


lo6 

If the grafting is successful, the scions will 
usually start to make leaves and new shoots 
within a few weeks. A month or so after 
this, the wax and lie should be very care- 
fully removed to prevent the latter from 
cutting into the swollen bark. When this 
has been done make quite certain that the 
scion has made a firm union with the stock 
by the formation of new callus growth. If 
there is any doubt on this point, do not 
disturb the scion but retie at once. It should 
not be necessary to rewax. 

Bridge grafting This, unlike other 
methods of grafting, is not used as a 
method of propagation but as a means of 
repairing. It is particularly $cr\*iceablc 
where trees have been badly barked by 
rabbits or other animab or cankered. If the 
bark has been removed right round the 
trunk of the tree, so as to destroy a com- 
plete ring of cambium, the plant is almost 
certain to die in time as there will be no 
connection for the return of food from 
leaves to roots. To overcome thb the gar- 
dener can bridge the gap with a series of 
grafts prepared from young shoots of the 
same or a similar tree. The method of pre- 
paring the grafts in thb case b very much 
the same as for rind grafting, except that 
the ‘scions’ must be long enough to bridge 
the gap with a little to spare and must be 
cut to a tapering wedge at each end. 
Similarly two vertical inebions arc made in 
the bark of the damaged tree, one above 
and one below the point of barking. One 
prepared wedge of the bridge b then in- 
serted in the lower inebion and the other 
in the upper inebion and both arc bound 
in place and waxed. As a rule it b neces- 
sary to insert several of these bridges round 
the trunk where it has been barked. The 
bridges, as their name implies, carry sap 
over the wounded area. In lime they will 
increase in girth and serve to support 
the tree and maintain it in healthy growth 
for many years. 

Qeft grafting Thb b an old-fashioned 
method used mainly for the reworking of 
old fruit trees. It b not a particularly good 
method as it necessitates splitting the top ol 
the stock and water b apt to collect m this 
split and cause decay. It has, however, the 
merit of simpUcity. The stock is beheaded 
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as for whip and longue or rind grafting (sec 
below), and is then split down the middle 
with a chopper or billhook which can be 
driven in with a hammer. The scions, 
which arc made from ycar*old shoots, are 
cut at the base in the form of a long taper- 
ing wedge, two cuts being made on each 
scion, one on each side. There arc thus two 
exposed surfaces instead of one as with 
whip and tongue and rind grafting. The 
taper wedge is then inserted in the cleft in 
such a manner that the cambium layer on 
one side coincides with the cambium layer 
on the other side of the stock, As a rule a 
wooden or metal wedge is used to keep the 
cleR open while the scion is being inserted 
and then the wedge is removed so that the 
cleft closes together and grips the scion in 
position. It b common practice to insert 
two scions in each cleft, one at each side. 
After this the scions are bound in position 
and the wound covered with grafting wax. 

Thb form of grafting is sometimes used 
in the propagation of double-flowered 
forms of the perennial gypsophila {Cj>pso* 
phila pantcuhia ftore pleno). In thb instance 
roots of the ordinary single-flowered strain 
are used as stocks. Pieces of roots about 
i inch in thickness arc cut up into lengths 
of from 2 to 3 inches. The top end of each 
piece of root is then split downwards for a 
length of about one inch. The scion is pre- 
pared from a Arm young shoot of the double 
gypsophila and the bottom of thb shoot b 
cut on both sides to form a narrow wedge. 
It is then inserted in the split rootstock in 
the ordinary way and bound up but no 
wax b applied. The grafted plant b then 
potted in a sandy compost, the whole of 
the wounded area being covered by thb. 
The pots containing the grafts are finally 
plunged in a warm propagating frame. 
Fhb kind of propagation b usually done in 
late spring or early summer. 

grafting Thb name b ap- 
plied to a system of reworking old fruit 
trees in which, instead of the main branches 
being cut back to short stumps, practically 
the whole of the original branch system of 
the trees b retained and a great many 
grafts arc inserted on thb extensive frame- 
work. The method b laborious and re- 
quires a lot of gzafdng material, but has 
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the advantage that a fuU-sized cropping 
tree can be obtained in a year or so, where- 
as, if the main branches are cut a\vay, 
several years must elapse before a ntw 
branch system b elaborated. Frameworking 
b sometimes known as porcupine grafting, 
because of the quill-like appearance of the 
grafts studded all over the tree. 

Four methods of grafting arc commonly 
used when renewing trees by the frame- 
work method, whip and tongue grafting, 
stub grafting, oblique side grafting, and 
bark or inverted grafting. 

Stub grafts are inserted in the bases of 
side-growths, usually growths not above 
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I inch in thickness. The side-growth is pre- 
pared to receive the graft by making a short 
downward cut on its upper surface. The 
scion is prepared from part ofa well-grovvn> 
year-old shoot cut at the bottom to form a 
rather short, double-sided wedge. The side- 
growth is then bent downwards so that the 
incision in it opens. The wedge of the scion 
is thrust into this and the shoot is then re- 
leased so as to spring back and grip the 
scion in position. No t>'ing is necessary. The 
shoot is severed at once just above the 
graft and the whole wound is then covered 
with wax. 

Oblique side grafting is done directly on 
to main branches and stems too thick for 
stub grafting. A rather shallow downward 
incision is made in the bark of the branch 
or stem. The scion is made from similar 
material to that used for stub grafting and 
is cut in the form of a tapering wedge, the 
two faces of which arc inclined towards one 
another so that where they meet they form 
a knife-like edge. This wedge is then thrust 
obliquely into the incision in the bark in 
such a way that one face lies snugly against 
the exposed wood of the branch and the 
other against the interior face of the flap 
produced by the incision. The springiness 
of the flap of bark is usually sufliciem to 
grip the scion in position, but if it docs 
appear to be at all insecure, it can be 
further fixed with a gimp pin. The wounded 
area should then be covered with grafting 
wax. 

Bark or inverted-L grafting is also a 
method by which scions may be inserted 
directly on the main branches or sterns. 
First of all an incision is made in the bark 
of the stem in the form of a rather obtuse- 
angled L. The flap of bark formed by this 
incision is then gently raised from the wood 
beneath with the thin, scalpcl-likc end of a 
budding knife. The scion is made from 
similar material to that used for the other 
grafts, and is prepared by cutting it in the 
form of a wedge at the base, one side of the 
wedge being considerably longer than the 
other. It is inserted beneath the flap of bark 
in such a manner that the longer surface of 
the wedge lies against the exposed wood of 
the tree, while the shorter surface is m con- 
tact with the interior layer of the flap of 
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bark, and it is fixed in this position with a 
gimp pin driven right through the bark and 
scion, into the \%‘ood beneath. Once again 
the whole wounded surface must be pro- 
tected with grafting wax. 

Inarching This method of grafting is 
sometimes known as grafting by approach 
— a term which describes it ver>’ well. It is 
used to graft plants without actually sever- 
ing the scion from its own roots until the 
union has been made with the stock. It is 
usual, though not always essential, to have 
both the plant that is to provide the stock 
and that which is to provide the scion, 
growing in pots. Ihc two pots arc then 
placed side by side, a slip of bark and wood 
about 2 inches long is removed from one 
side of the stock and a similar slip of bark 
and wood is removed from one of the more 
pliable stems of the scion-bearing plant. 
The two cut surfaces are then fitted to- 
gether as neatly as possible and bound in 
this position with raffia or twine after which 
the whole wounded surface is covered with 
grafting wax. After a month or so the two 
cut surfaces should have made a proper 
union and then the grafted shoot can be 
severed from the scion-bearing plant just 

below the point of union. 

Rind grafting This is the method most 
commonly employed in rcgrafiing old trees. 
It can also be applied to younger material 
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if there is a fair difference in diameter be- 
tween stock and scion. The stock is be- 
headed as for whip and tong\ie grafting. In 
the case of old trees that arc being re- 
worked, this beheading is usually carried 
out 7 or 8 feet above ground level. Often 
the slumps of all the main branches arc 
retained and grafts placed on each stump. 

The slock is prepared by making a 
2-inch incision vertically in the bark, 
starting from the point of beheading. The 
knife should penetrate right through the 
bark to the hard tvood beneath. If (he 
stock is in correct condition^ it should then 
be possible to lift the bark away from the 
wood on each side of this cut. The scion, 
which is prepared from a well-grown, year- 
old shoot as for whip and tongue grafting, 
is prepared by making a 2-inch-long, 
wedge-like cut on its lower part. The point 
of this thin wedge is then inserted beneath 
the flaps of bark and pressed down until the 
whole cut surface of the scion lies against 
the w'ood of (he stock. It is then bound in 
position with rafha or soft string and 
covered with grafting wax. If the slock is 
very thick it is quite possible to insert 
several scions round it, but they should be 
placed at least 3 inches apart. Further 
treatment is exactly the same as for whip 
grafting. 

Saddle grafting This b a system of 
grafting often employed in the propagation 
of rhododendrons and some other choice 
shrubs. Stock and scion should be as nearly 
as possible of the same diameter. As a rule 
thb kind of grafting b done in a propa- 
gating frame within the greenhouse, for 
which purpose young stocks arc potted 
some months in advance. However, there b 
nothing in the method itself which makes 
this treatment essential, but simply diat it 
is usually applied to subjects which require 
more nursing than fruit trees. 

The stock b prepared by being beheaded 
a few inches above ground level and then 
cut on both sides to form an upward- 
pointing wedge. The scion b split upwards 
from the base so that it can be fitted like a 
saddle over this wedge. It is essential that 
the cambium layer of the scion shall touch 
that of the stock on at least one side. If 
slock and scion are of equal diameter, it 


will be po«iblc for ihrni to touch on both 
sides, which is ideal. In either eventuality, 
when in position, the scion is bound to the 
stock with raffia or soft twine. 

Splice gnftmg Ihi.s is the simplest 
method of grafung as far as the actual pre- 
paration of the cuts b concerned. A simple 
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oblique cut b made on both the base of the 
scion and the top of the stock, the two cuts 
to be as nearly as possible of the same 
length and width. The two cut surfaces are 
then placed in contact and bound together 
after which the wounded surface b covered 
with grafting wax. It will be seen that the 
method very closely resembles svhip and 
longue grafting without the ‘longue’ which 
so conveniently holds the scion in position 
while it b being bound to the stock. 

Whip and tongue grafting Thb b prob- 
ably the most widely used method of graft- 
ing where young slocks arc concerned, lib 
the method employed by most nurserymen 
for propagating apples and pears and it b 
also used for many ornamental trees. It b 
not a good method to use where there b a 
great difference in diameter between slock 
and scion, though it can be used when the 
stock b as much as twice the diameter of 
the scion. 

The essential wounding in thb method b 
done by removing, with a sharp knife, a 
long slip of wood from both stock and scion. 
The stock b usually a young seedling or 
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welUrootcd cutting and it should be well 
established in the soil. First of all this stock 
is prepared by being beheaded. When using 
young fruit stocks, this is generally done 
at a height of 9 to lo inches above ground 
level. Any side shoots which may remain 
on the stock arc then removed. The main 
cut is made by inserting the blade of the 
knife about 2 inches below the point of be- 
heading and drawing it upwards so as to 
remove a slip of bark and wood 2 inches 
long and i to J inch wide. The scion gener- 
ally consists of part of a well-grown one- 
year-old shoot. As a rule a piece 4 to 5 inches 
long is adequate. The knife is inserted 2 
inches from the bottom of this shoot and 
drawn downwards so as to remove another 
slip of bark and wood 2 inches long and if 
possible also i to ^ inch wide» so that the 
cut surfaces of both stock and scion may be 
fitted exactly together. If the shoot is too 
thin to permit of a cut of this width being 
made, the two cut surfaces must be ranged 
together on one side only. It is essential that 
the layer of growing tissue, which is known 
as the cambium layer, be ranged on at least 
one side; that is to say, the cambium of the 
stock must actually touch the cambium of 
the scion on one side if not on both sides of 
the cut surfaces. The reason for this is that 
the healing tissue or callus is made from 
this cambium layer and, as already ex- 
plained, it is this healing tissue which must 
knit together to join stock to scion. 

To complete the whip and tongue graft, 
two further incisions arc made on the cuts 
already formed but in an opposite direc- 
tion $0 as to form two tongues of wood 
which can be fitted together. The sole pur- 
pose of these tongues is to hold the scion in 
position on the stock while the gardener 
binds them together with soft twine or 
raffia. It is quite possible to make a satis- 
factory graft without these tongues, pro- 
vided the two cut surfaces can be held 
firmly and correctly together while they are 
being bound. When the binding has been 
finished the wound must be covered with 
grafting wax to prevent the rapid loss of 
sap by evaporation. This completes the 
operation. 

GREASE BANDING This is a device 


closely allied to the domestic fly paper, its 
purpose being to trap insects which ascend 
or descend the trunks of trees. It is mainly 
used by fruit growen to protect apple trees 
from the winter moth, the reason being 
that the female winter moths arc wingless 
and, after emerging from pupae in the soil, 
must crawl up the trunks of apple trees in 
order to lay their eggs on the shoots. 

Usually the band is formed by tying a 
strip of greaseproof paper about 4 inches 
wide, right round the tree about 3 feet 
above ground level and smcarii^ this with 
a very tacky substance specially manu- 
factured for the purpose. The paper band 
is to keep the ‘grease* out of contact with 
the bark of the tree which it might other- 
wise damage. In point of fact most modern 
brands of ‘grease* contain no substance 
harmful to the bark of trees and can be 
applied direct to the bark with safety. 
Nevertheless there is still something to be 
said in favour of using the paper bands 
which can be readily removed when no 
longer required and thrown on the garden 
bonfire. 

It is essential to have the bands in posi- 
tion before the female winter moth begins 
to cmci^c from their summer period of 
pupation and ascend the trees to com- 
mence their egg laying, and there is not 
much point in retaining the bands once the 
c^-laying period is ended. This means that 
it is desirable to fix the bands by the middle 
of September and to retain them until 
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about the middle of March. It may be 
neccssar>' add to the covering of ^grease' 
from time to time as it loses its stickiness 
wiUi prolonged exposure to air and rain. 

In the case of bush trees which have no 
main trunk 3 feet or more in h eighty effi- 
cient protection may be given by placing 
one band round each main branch at least 
3 feet from ground level. The reason for 
this insistence on a minimum distance of 
3 feet from the ground is that the female 
moUis can be carried for short distances by 
the winged males and therefore may sur- 
mount bands which are too close to the 
soil. 

GREENBACK A common disorder of 
greenhouse-grown tomatoes which pre- 
vents the fruits from ripening evenly and 
causes them to remain green around the 
stem or, at meet, turn yellowish. Greenback 
is not caused by any foreign organism such 
as a fungus or bacterium, but appears to be 
due to the eficct of strong sunlight on the 
exposed part of the fruit. It is most likely 
to occur on soils that arc deficient in potash 
and so one precaution is to provide an 
adequate supply of potash. This may be 
given in the form of sulphate of potash, 
both in the preparation of the bed and in 
top dressings while plants are in growth. 
Some shading of the glass on the sunny side 
of the greenhouse will help to prevent this 
disorder from occurring. It is also un- 
desirable to defoliate plants heavily early 
in the summer and particularly to remove 
leaves that are shading trusses of fruit. 

GREEN BUD-GREEN CLUSTER, sec 
Bt/d S/ages^ 

GREENHOUSE Any structure mainly 
of glass or glass substitute large enough to 
be entered by the gardener and intended 
for the cultivation of plants. The purpose of 
the greenhouse is to make it possible to 
grow plants which arc too tender to be 
cultivated in the open air; to encourage 
plants to make their growth at an earlier 
date than they would otherwise do, and 
to provide congenial conditions for the 
raising of seeds, the striking of cuttings etc. 
As r^ards the first of these objects, it is 


important to realise that in prolonged cold 
spells the temperature within an unheated 
greenhouse, will tend to fall vcr>' nearly as 
much as that outside. In consequence an 
unhealed greenhouse docs not provide 
adequate protection for really tender plants 
except in the mildest parts of the countr>' 
or in exceptionally mild winters. In other 
places and in normal weather some form of 
artificial heating is essential if tender plants 
are to be grown in winter, 

Greenhouses arc of many difTcrent i>'pcs. 
They may be classified according to the 
method of construction of the roof which is 
termed a span roof when both sides slope 
Cither to ground level or to approximately 
the same height above ground level ; three 
quarter or hip-span, when the roof on one 
side comes much nearer to ground level 
than that on the other; and lean-to when 
the roof slopes in one direction only, the 
reverse side of the house being formed by a 
vertical wall. 

Greenhouses may also be classified ac- 
cording to their function. Thus there arc 
forcing houses, usually comparatively nar- 
row and low and designed to permit a 
fairly high temperature to be maintamed 
with the utmost economy in fuel consump- 
tion; plant houses, which are usually more 
lofty and airy and designed to admit the 
maximum amount of light; propagating 
houses, often with propagating frames built 
inside them and intended mainly for the 
increase of plants by cuttings, grafts, seeds, 
etc.; vineries, usuaUy tall and airy struc- 
tures, often built against a south-facing 
wall and intended primarily for the culti- 
vation of vines; and conservatories, usually 
attached to a dwelling house and intended 
primarily for the display of plants which 
have been reared in more utilitarian struc- 
tures in other parts of the garden. 

The so-called ‘aeroplane house’ is used 
mainly for commercial purposes and con- 
sists of a number of successive spans carried 
on light steel or wood uprights, thus allow- 
ing a large area of ground to be covered 
with glass with minimum interference to 
cultivation and maximum transmission of 
light. 

The Dutch light house is constructed of 
the single-pane frame lights knotvn as 
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dutch lights and measuring approximately 
4 feet by 2 feet. These lights are screwed, 
bolted or clipped to a light framework 
which is usually portable. Houses of this 
type can very quickly be taken down and 
re-crected in any place and are used mainly 
by commercial growers. 

Greenhouses may be glazed right to soil 
level; they may stand on vertical walls of 
almost any height, or they may have 
vertical walls partly made of brick, con- 
crete, metal or wood and partly glazed. 
The last named type is that most commonly 
found in private gardens, though houses 
glazed to ground level are gaining in popu- 
larity. The merit of a house with vertical 
walls partly of glass and partly of some 
solid material is that this method of con- 
struction gives good head room inside, even 
in the smaller widths, and retains the heat 
belter than a house which is glazed right 
to the ground. If plants arc to be grown on 
stages, there is not much point in having 
glasr below the stage level but if plants 
are to be cultivated directly in beds of soil 
on the floor of the house, something is 
gained by glazing to ground level as plants 
will get more light and be less liable to 
become drawn. 

Rafters and sash bars of greenhouses may 
be of wood, steel, aluminium alloy or rein- 
forced concrete. The walls on which the 
houses stand, or the foundations in the case 
of those houses which are glazed to soil 
level may also be of any of these materials 
or of brick, breeze block or asbcstos-ccmcnt 
sheeting. There is something to be said in 
favour of each of these materials and no 
doubt something to be said against. VV^ood 
is the traditional material for the construc- 
tion of rafters and sash bars and has the 
merit of being comparatively cheap, fairly 
easily replaceable and a good insulator. It 
suffers from the drawback that in time it 
will rot, and to prevent this must be fairly 
frequently painted. Some woods, however, 
arc much more resistant todecay than others 
and both teak and Western Red Cedar may 
be expected to last for fifty to sixty years 
without special treatment. One other slight 
drawback to wood is that, in comparison 
with metal, rafters and sash bars must be 
made of fairly substantial section and this 
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means that more shade will be cast inside 
the house. 

Steel has the merit of cheapness and 
strength and steel houses can be conslniclcd 
of such narrow material that maximum 
illumination is assured. The principal 
drawback of steel is that it rusts readily and 
must be protected with paint even more 
frequently than wood. Moreover it is a 
good conductor of heat and therefore siccl- 
framed greenhouses tend to vary in tem- 
perature a little more rapidly than those 
made of wood. In this respect, however, 
it should be observed that the main loss of 
heat is through the glass and not through 
the framing. 

Aluminium alloys have most of the 
merits of steel plus the advantage that good 
alloys arc practically unaiTcctcd by the 
atmosphere once they have acquired their 
initial corrosion. Maintenance costs are 
consequently reduced to a minimum and 
no painting is required. The drawback to 
these alloys is that they arc comparatively 
expensive and as they are not, as a rule, 
quite so strong as steel, a somewhat stouter 
t>pc of construction is required. 

As regards walls and foundations, there 
is much to be said in favour of concrcic. 
It is strong, reasonably rcsistanl to heal and 
easily kept clean. Bricks probably range 
second as a walling material and, if pro- 
perly pointed, are admirable. If, however, 
the mortar is allowed to fall out, holes and 
crevices are created which become a 
harbourage for insects. Breeze block has 
much the qualities of brick but is not so 
sightly. 

Wood is a better insulating malcrial, 
thickness for thickness, than cither brick, 
concrete or breeze block, and from this 
point of view, stout wooden, or, belter still, 
double wooden walls are very good. Un- 
fortunately wood, except for the special 
kinds already mentioned, decays so rapidly 
that maintenance costs arc heax'y. 

Steel and aluminium walls both suffer 
from the drawback that they arc not very 
good insulating materials, though, m this 
respect, aluminium is better than steel. 

From the standpoint of rating, any green- 
house is regarded as a permanent hxturc, 
and is therefore liable to increase the rate- 
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able value of a property, if it is fixed firmly 
on a brick, concrete or other permanent 
foundation. By contrast greenhouses which 
only stand loosely on their foundations and 
can be moved readily from one place to 
another are regarded as tenant's fixtures 
and do not justify any change in the rate- 
able value. 



A typical amateur's span-roo/ed , greenhouse 


GREENHOUSE HEATING, see Healing, 

GREEN MANURING The practice of 
growing certain crops specifically for the 
purpose of turning them into the soil at a 
later date to rot and act as manure. Green 
manuring is of value for several reasons. It 
is a good method of maintaining the humus 
content of the soil. It is also useful to lock 
up temporarily plant foods which might 
otherwise be washed out of the soil. For 
example if a readily soluble nitrogenous 
fertilizer, such as sulphate of ammonia, or 
nitrate of soda, has been used rather freely 
and it is believed, towards the end of the 
summer, that a considerable quantity re- 
mains in the soil, a green manure crop may 
be sotvn at once to absorb the surplus plant 
food. Then when the crop has been dug in 
and, after a period of some months has 
decayed, the nitrogen will again become 
available for a following crop. 

In most instances green manuring docs 
not actually enrich the soil in chemicals 
but only in humus, but if clo\'cr, vetches, 
annual lupins or some other leguminous 
crop is used, which is capable of making a 
symbiotic association wth nitrifyii^ bac- 
teria. the result will be the addition of 
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nitrogen to the soil, which may amount to 
the equivalent of an application of one 
hundredweight or more of sulphate of 
ammonia per acre. 

Tlie principal crops used for green 
manuring arc mustard, rape, rye grass, 
annual lupins and vetches. Mustard grows 
very' rapidly and may be sown at the rale of 
( ounce per square yard any time from 
March until mid-August. Rape can be 
sown at the rate of iV ounce per square 
yard at any lime from March to July* Rye 
grass should be sown at about 2 ounces per 
square yard at any time from March till 
July. 'I hc season is also the same for 
annual lupins which arc sown at the rate of 
*• ounce per square yard. Vetches arc com- 
paratively slow in growth and arc best 
sown between March and May at the rate 
of j ounce per square yard. With all these 
the best time of dicing in b just before the 
plants come into flower. It is an advantage, 
though not essential, if the ground is dusted 
with a nitrogenous fertilizer such as nitrate 
of chalk or sulphate of ammonia at about 
2 ounces per square yard when the crop 
is dug in, as this will hasten the process of 
decay and improve the quality of the 
manure produced. 

GREEN TIP> sec Bud Stages, 

GREY MOULD A popular name given 
to some of the diseases caused by the fungus 
Botrytu cinerea, This fungus attacks a great 
many different kinds of plant and produces 
different symptoms which often result in 
dbtinclive names being given to thedbease, 
c.g. chocolate spot when found on broad 
beans, dicback when present on roses and 
gooseberries. Grey mould refers to a par- 
ticular kind of symptom produced when 
Botrylis cinerea attacks lettuces, strawberries 
and geraniums. The leaves, or in straw- 
berries the fruits, become soft and may 
turn black; shortly afterwards a dense 
greybh, fluffy mould appears all over the 
dbeased area. Thb dbease can be particu- 
larly troublesome with the large annual 
sunflowers grown for their seed, and in a 
damp season it becomes a difficult matter 
to harvest the seeds undamaged by grey 
mould. Sec also Boltytis, 
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Botr^tis cirierea thrives in stuffy, damp 
atmospheres during wet, dull weather. 
Under glass it can be avoided to some 
extent by good ventilation, adequate spac* 
ing of plants and careful watering. Both 
under glass and outdoors it can be checked 
by dusting plants with flowers of sulphur 
or spraying them with a good fungicide 
such as liver of sulphur, colloidal sulphur or 
Burgundy mixture. 

GROWTH SUBSTANCES Sec /*r- 

moms. 

GUANO Originally guano was a term 
used exclusively for the deposits left by sea 
birds in certain rainless or nearly rainless 
areas of South America, mainly of Peru. 
'I'hrough the centuries the droppings of 
these birds collected in great quantities, 
and as there had been little or no rain to 
wash the goodness out of them, they repre^ 
senlcd rich stores of plant food. The de- 
mand was so great, how'cver, that most of 
the supplies have long since been exhausted 
and little genuine bird guano is now avail- 
able. Tht term, however, is often used for 
almost any concentrated fertilizer, and is 
particularly applied to fish manures which 
arc frequently termed 'fish guano'. 

Genuine bird guano, often referred to as 
Peruvian guano, is a general fertilizer 
particularly rich in nitrogen and phos- 
phoric acid. An average sample may con- 
tain 10 to 14 per cent, of nitrogen, 9 to 11 
per cent, phosphoric acid and z to 4 per 
cent, potash. Outdoors it can be used in the 
final preparation of seed beds etc. or as a 
top dressing to plants in growth at the rate 
of 2 to 3 ounces per square yard. It is abo 
very valuable as a top dressing for pot 
plants or for plants growing in beds of soil 
in the greenhouse, for which purpose it may 
be used at the rate of i ounce per square 
yard or a heaped teaspoonful per pot, re- 
peated about once a fortnight while plants 
arc in full growth. 

GUMMING All stone fruits such as 
plums, cherries, peaches, nectarines and 
apricots arc liable to exude resin which is 
gum-like in appearance. This is most likely 
to occur if the bark is accidentally injured 



Breaking gum from a chtrrj' tree 


and often no harm results. Ihcrc arc 
occasions, however, when considerable 
quantities of gum oozing from a tree arc an 
indication that it is in poor health. Thus 
cherry trees that arc attacked by bacterial 
canker often produce large quantities of 
gum, usually of a rather cloudy character, 
and close examination will usually reveal 
a cankered area of bark close to the gun). 
Sometimes branches that gum badly will be 
obscrN'cd to be slowly dying back from the 
tip and in such cases bacterial canker can 
frequently be diagnosed by close examina- 
tion. Gumming also occurs on trees that 
arc in poor condition or that have been too 
heavily pruned. The gum itself is not harm- 
ful and no steps need be taken about it, but 
trees that are gumming should ahvays be 
carefully examined in case of more serious 
trouble. There is no vcrysaibfactory method 
of controlling this disease, though an appli- 
cation of Bordeaux mixture just before the 
leaves fall in the autumn, is of some benefit. 

Gum may also appear on cucumber 
fruits, and here it is a symptom of the dis- 
ease known as gummosis and is caused by 
a fungus. Dark sunken spots first appear on 
the fruits and it is from these that an amber 
coloured gum exudes. Later a velvety, olive 
grey mould may grow on each spot and the 
fruits commence to split. The remedy for 
this is to increase ventilation and to dust 
the plants with flowers of sulphur. The dis- 
ease is not likely to occur if a cucumber bed 
is sufficiently porous and well drained, 

GUMMOSIS^ see Gumming, Cucumber 



GYPSUM 1 he popular name of sulphate 
of lime. This has sometimes been rccom* 
mended as a chemical to be sprinkled on 
manure heaps to fix free anunonia and so 
prevent unnecessary waste of nitrogen. 
Whether it is ever used in t)iis way seems 
doubtful and there is even a possibility that, 
if used, calcium sulphide miglil be formed 
and that this would be harmful to plant 
life. 

HALO BLIGHT A disease of beans also 
sometimes known as halo spot. It is caused 
by a bacterium and the outward symptom 
is (he appearance of small angular spots on 
the leaves. Tliese spots are at first water- 
soaked and later become dry and brown. 
In severe attacks the v%'hole plant may 
collapse. Seeds from afTcclcd plants arc 
usually slightly blistered. Such seeds should 
not be sown. No remedy is known for the 
disease and all plants that are affected 
should be burned as soon as the crop has 
been gathered. Certain varieties show a 
considerable degree of resistance and these 
include Tiic Prince, Superlative and Nc 
Plus Ultra. 


many plants can be grown successfully in 
this manner, notably iv^-lcaved pelargon- 
iums, pendent begonias, lantanas, Campan- 
ula isnphyllay Asparagus Sprengeri, s mi lax, 
achimenes, R/ioro discolor y fuchsias, mar- 
guerites, heliotropes and Saxifraga sar^ 
mentosQ^ 



HALF-STANDARD, see Standard. 


A wilUplanUd hanging basket 


HAND-LIGHT Another name for cloche 

HANGING BASKET A device which 
enables plants to be grown suspended from 
the rafters of a greenhouse or over balcon- 
ies, porchways and similar places. Hanging 
baskets can be constructed of wood, but 
nowadays are usually made of galvanized 
wire except for special purposes such as 
orchid culture. They can be purchased in a 
variety of sizes from most dealers in horti- 
cultural sundries. Occasionally square 
baskeu arc offered but usually they are 
shaped like a shallow pudding basin. 

Before being filled with plants the baskets 
should be lined with a thick layer of moss, 
preferably sphagnum moss. The plants arc 
then placed in position and the roots sur- 
rounded with an ordinary potting compost 
of soil, peat and sand, possibly with the 
addition of some manures or fertilizer as in 
the John limes compost (y.u.). A great 


Plants in hanging baskets will, as a rule, 
require tvatering rather more frequently 
than those in pots and most certainly 
should never be allowed to become really 
dry'. Care should be taken not to hang the 
baskets in very draughty places. 

A few orchids can also be grown in 
hanging baskets, notably those that have a 
trailing habit or produce their flowers 
below their leaves as tvith stanhopca. For 
these special baskets made of teak strips or 
slats are usually employed, 

HAPLOID The basic number of chromo- 
somes normal to the se.x cells of any parti- 
cular species of plant. 

HARDENING-OFF The process of grad- 
ually accustoming plants to a cooler atmo- 
sphere than that in which they have previ- 
ously been grown. If the change from one 
temperature to another is made too rapidly, 
plants will suffer a severe check to growth 
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wliich may retard them by many weeks or 
even kill them outright. Hardening off is 
particularly important when plants arc 
raised in a warm greenhouse for the pur- 
pose of being transplanted outdoors later 
on. The plants should fint be moved to the 
coolest part of the house and then, after a 
week or so, taken to a frame. The lights of 
the frame must be kept closed at first but 
after a few days may be opened an in- 
creasing amount on all fine days until even- 
tually they can be removed altogether. If a 
cold wind is blowing it may be possible to 
raise the frame lights on the leeward side 
and so continue to harden off the plants 
within, without exposing them to chilling 
draughts. At all times the appearance of 
the plants must be the gardener's guide as 
to how quickly he can proceed. If they con- 
tinue to grow and they remain a normal 
colour, all is well, but if growth suddenly 
stops and leaves begin to turn blue or de- 
velop brown streaks or blotches, it is highly 
probable that the change to a lower temp- 
erature is being made too rapidly. 

HARDY A rather ambiguous term which 
is applied to any plant which is capable of 
surviving outdoors without protection 
throughout the year. Some plants arc killed 
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by a degree or so of frost and these can be 
unrescr%edly classified as not hardy. Other 
plants, however, arc not injured until very 
much lower temperatures are reached, per-» 
haps 25 or even 30 degrees of frost and al- 
though such temperatures may occasionally 
be registered in this country, it would hard- 
ly be just, on that account, to describe these 
plants as not hardy. The trouble is that no 
completely hard-and-fast line can be 
drawn. Moreover the behaviour of any one 
kind of plant may differ considerably 
according to the soil In which it b growing, 
the treatment which it has had and the 
amount of mobture in the soil and air at 
the time when frost occurs. Many plants 
which arc completely hardy while they 
remain dormant in winter, are relatively 
tender when they start into growth in the 
spring. In consequence if they arc en- 
couraged, for example by an early spell of 
unusually warm weather, to start into 
growth at an early date, they are quite 
likely to be injured by frost later on, where- 
as similar plants which have not made thb 
premature start will come through un- 
harmed. Damage b also more likely to 
occur if growth b soft through over- rich 
feeding, or too much svater. Plants which 
are perfectly hardy, may be rendered tern- 
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porarily tender if they arc grown for son)c 
time in a greenhouse, but they will recover 
their liardincss if they arc gradually accus- 
tomed to cooler temperatures. It is for this 
reason that plants reared in the greenhouse 
in late winter or early spring must be 
gradually hardened off before they are 
planted out in the late spring or early 
summer. 

The term half-hardy is used for plants 
which can be grown outdoon during die 
summer months, but require protection in 
winter. A half*hardy annual is one which i$ 
too tender to be sown outdoors until quite 
laic in the spring, but can be raised in a 
greenhouse or frame from a late winter or 
early spring sowing and then be planted out 
in May or early June. 

HASTATE I n ihc form of an arrow-head 
or halberd. A botanical term usually ap- 
plied to leaves which arc of this sliapc. 

HAULM The stems of certain plants arc 
given this name, notably those of potatoes 
and sweet peas* 

HAY BAND An old-fasliioncd method of 
reducing the numbers of codling motlis — 
the moths which arc responsible for one 
kind of grub which eats into apples and 
feeds in the flesh and core. When the cod- 
ling moth caterpillar is fully grown, it leaves 
the fruit and seeks a sheltered place in 
which to turn into a pupa. If bands of hay 
or old sacking are tied round the branches 
or main trunks of apple trees in early 
summer and left until ihc autumn, it will 
be found that many of the caterpillars have 
formed pupae beneath them. The bands 
can then be removed in autumn and the 
pupae collected and burned. Though old« 
fashioned this method of trapping still has 
much to commend it. 


HEADING BACK The process of cut- 
ting back trees or slirubs ver>' severely by 
shortening some or all of the main branches- 
When young fruit stocks arc cut back to 
receive grafts in spring, the operation is 
referred to as ‘heading back', in fact the 
term may be used for any drastic pruning 
or pollarding. Dehorning (see Pruning) is a 
mild form of heading back. 



Heari rot oj ulay 

HEART ROT A name given to various 
internal deca>*s of root crops, cclcr>\ etc. 


HEAD Botanically this term is used to 
describe a dense cluster or a short dense 
spike of flowers. Gardeners often use it in a 
much looser sense to cover such unrelated 
objects as a head of lettuce, a head ofeauU- 
flo>vcr, a head of cabbage, a head of celery, 
meaning thereby one well developed speci- 
men of the vegetable named. 


of which the two commonest are soft rot 
and brown heart 

HEART-SHAPED A term synon>'mous 
with cordate and used, as a rule, to de- 
scribe leaves which have pairs of basal 
lobes giving them roughl>' the form of the 
heart on a playing card. 

HEART WOOD The innermost and 
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hardest wood of the branch or trunk of a 
tree. 

HEATING Heating is of importance to 
the gardener for four reasons — (i) to en- 
able him to cultivate plants which are not 
sufficiently hardy to be grown without some 
extra heat at certain times of the year; {2) 
to enable him to grow plants out of season; 
(3) to enable him to dry the atmosphere 
and so accommodate certain plants which 
resent damp conditions and (4) to stimu- 
late the production of roots, a matter which 
is particularly important when cuttings are 
being struck. For these four purposes a 
great quantity of equipment of different 
t>'pcs exists, and it is important to choose 
the kind most suitable for the particular 
end in view. 

Heating apparatus may be classified in 
two ways — first according to whether it is 
required to heat the air or the soil and 
secondly according to the type of fuel to be 
consumed. 

Air heating is most important for the 
purposes (1), (2) and (3) above, that is for 
the protection of plants against cold, for the 
cultivation of plants out of season, and for 
the drying of the atmosphere. Soil heating 
is also valuable for purpose (2) either on its 
own or in conjunction with air healing, 
and is also most important for purpose (4), 
namely to stimulate root growth of cut- 
tings. Combined with air heating, it is also 
of great value in raising early seedlings of 
many kinds of plants particularly those 
that arc tender or half-hardy. 

The principal fuels available arc coal, 
coke, sawdust, gas, electricity and paraffin 
oil. Coal and coke have the merit of cheap- 
ness and the drawback that much of the 
apparatus designed for their combustion 
demands more attention than that required 
for other types of fuel, with the exception of 
sawdust. For stoking large coal and coke 
boilers, it is usually possible to install a 
mechanical stoker of some kind which may 
even be automatically controlled to stoke 
the boiler in accordance with the var>nng 
demands made upon it by fluctuating tem- 
peratures. Automatic stokers arc not as a 
rule available for the small installations 
usually required by amateurs. 
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Sawdust can often be obtained almost 
for the asking and so is probably the cheap- 
est fuel of all but it cannot be burned in an 
ordinary boiler. However, special sawdust- 
burning boilers can be obtained and where 
this fuc! is readily available, they may cer- 
tainly be considered on the score of 
economy. 

Gas-fired boilers arc in general a little 
more costly to run than those using coal or 
coke as fuel, but they have the merit of 
cleanliness and arc very labour-saving— in 
fact if the burner is fitted with a thermo- 
static control and a pilot jet, they can be 
left to run without attention for weeks on 
end. 

Electricity is as a rule, more costly than 
gas, though naturally this will depend on 
the local price charged for current. At any- 
thing over id. per unit it is definitely an 
expensive fuel but at less than id. per unit 
it is economical. It is even cleaner and more 
labour-saving than gas and a suitably in- 
stalled electric heating apparatus with 
thermostatic control will require hardly 
any attention at all. Moreover all danger of 
damage from fumes b eliminated. This 
makes electrical apparatus even more fool- 
proof. 

Paraffin oil b not a particularly cheap 
fuel to use if one b considering fuel con- 
sumption in relation to heat produced, but 
small oil stoves, adequate to keep frost out 
of small greenhouses, can usually be run 
for quite a modest cost. Moreover the stoves 
themselves usually compare very favour- 
ably in cost with apparatus designed for 
any other fuel and are readily portable 
from one greenhouse to another. The prin- 
cipal drawback of paraffin oil as fuel b that, 
even with the best designed apparatus, 
there b alwa^'s some danger that fumes may 
be liberated in the house. Some plants arc 
very sensitive to such fumes and easily 
scorched by them. The danger b greatly 
increased if the stoves arc not kept scrupu- 
lously clean, if they are subjected to 
draughts, or if poor-grade paraffin oil is 

used. . 1 r 1 

For soil warming, electricity is the fuel 

most commonly used, though hot water 
pipes from a boiler heated by coal, coke or 
gas, may be used. Yet anoUier method oi 
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warming soil is by a heap of dccapng horse 
manure which is described under the head- 
ing^Hoibcd (see page 128). 

Coal and Coke Boilers Many patterns 
and sizes are manufactured, from small 
boilers with a horseshoe-shaped water 
jacket surrounding the fire grate, to large 
tubular boilers similar 10 those used in 
raciorics. With almost all the smaller in- 
stallations the heat is used to warm water 
which is then conducted round the house in 
pipes by the ihermos>’phon s^'stem. This 
depends on the fact that warm water tends 
to rise and cold water to sink; in conse- 
quence if a pipe is connected to (he top of 
the water jacket surrounding the boiler and 
is led from this point steadily, though not 
necessarily steeply, uphill to the furthest 
point which is to be healed, after which it 
is allowed to run downhill to the lower part 
of the water jacket, the water when heated 
in the boiler will, of its own accord, circu- 
late round the pipes without any mechani- 
cal assbtancc. The essential point in the 
(hermosyphon system is that the rise and 
fall of the pipes must be continuous though 
not necessarily always at the same inclin- 
ation. If the pipes switchback, air pockets 
may be formed in them and the (low of 
water will be impeded or stopped. An- 
other important point wnth any hot water 
system is that at some point there should be 
an expansion box or pipe to allow for the 
expansion of the water as it is heated. 
Without this the pipes will be subjected to 
considerable pressure and will either burst 
or leak at the joints. 

Generally, pipes 4 inches in diameter arc 
used for hot water installations in small 
greenhouses but occasionally a-inch pipes 
arc employed. These, however, arc far less 
efficient than the larger diameter pipes. It is 
always wise to install a boiler a little larger 
than is absolutely necessary, according to 
maker’s specifications, to heat the house in 
which it is to be installed. Thb will give 
some reserve of heat so that the boiler is 
never pushed to its capacity. For a small 
house not exceeding 12 feet in width, it is 
usually sufficient to have one 4-mch dia- 
meter flow pipe and one 4-inch diameter 
return pipe running the length of the house. 
If, however, it Is intended to grow hothouse 


plants requiring temperatures of over 60 
degrees, even in winter, the pipes should be 
carried round three sides of the house. Thb 
is also the best form of installation for houses 
much over 12 feel in width. 

If the house is required mainly for the 
protection of lender or partly tender plants, 
the heating pipes should be kept fairly close 
to soil level, but if the purpose is mainly 
to dry the atmosphere, as for example when 
growing perpetual flowering carnations, 
the pipes may with advantage be slung 
from the the roof rafters only a few inches 
below the glass itself. Thb will secure the 
necessary circulation of air without warm- 
ing the atmosphere too much. 

It b always desirable to have the Bre and 
draught doors of a boiler protected to some 
extent. In large installations the whole 
boiler b usually accommodated in a pit 
dug some feel below soil level. For small 
boilen thb b seldom possible, but it may be 
practicable to place a potting shed at the 
end of the greenhouse and have the boiler 
in thb shed. If thb cannot be done, a small 
shelter may be built round the boiler. If 
wind can blow directly on the boiler, the 
draught may vary considerably from hour 
to hour and the rate of fuel consumption 
(and thercibre the amount of heat gener- 
ated) will also vary according to the 
draught. 

Sawdust boilers These are usually em- 
ployed in exactly the same way as coal and 
coke boilers to heat water which is circu- 
lated by the thermosyphon system and in 
consequence the same precautions for in- 
stallation should be observed. 

Gas-fired boilers Gas-Bred boilers are 
abo, as a rule, connected with pipes circu- 
lating water on the thermosyphon system 
and the only difference in installation is 
that, as the gas heating b less sensitive to 
draughts than a coal or coke Bre, the pre- 
cautions for protecting the boiler need not 
be quite so stringent. Great care should be 
taken, however, to see that an escape pipe 
for fumes from *e gas boiler is carried well 
above the house since gas fumes can be 
very harmful to plants. 

Electrical heating Thb may be applied 
in a number of ways. One of the most popu- 
lar k the low temperature tubular radiator, 
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vvhi<li outside looks rather like a <ifnall- 
cli«iinctcr liot water pipe, but in fa< t < orw 
sLsts of electrically h<*«aied elements without 
liqtiid of any kind. Even when riinnini; at 
full Cfjnsuniption these heaters <l<i not In- 
come SCI hot that tlic ttaked hand cannot be 
placed on them for a few seconds. In con- 
sequence the heal is not loo corurniraled 
as it is when using incandescent elements 
such as those contained in most domc'siic 
slON es. TUc electric loading of these tubular 
li eaters is usually Go watts per fiK»l and lo 
feet will give suflicieni heat to exclude frost 
from a greenhouse 250 cubic feel in capa- 
ciiy. I wicc this length of pipe w ill heal a 
greenhouse of iw ice ihe rapacity and so on. 
If a minimum temperature of 45 degrees 
Fahrenheit is rcc|uired it is desirable to 
double tiic amount of pipe. 

It is always advisable to connect cleciric 
air heaters with a ihermostaiic control, 
which will switch them off a.s soon as the 
desired temperature is attained and switch 
ihetn on again immediately ihe tempera- 
ture falls below this predetermined level. 
Fhis thermostat not only ensures much 
more cfficieni healing, but also cfTccis great 
economy in fuel consumption. 

Another type of electric air heater is the 
convection heater so designed that a cur- 
rent of warm air is delivered from the stove 
into the greenhouse. Several patterns exist 
and manufacturer's instructions should be 
followed as regards both insiallaticm and 
selection of a suitable size. 

Vet a third method of applying electric 
heating to the greenhouse, is by using low' 
voltage strip healers. These are naked ele- 
ments through w hich a current is passed at 
so low a voltage that no harm will be done, 
nor indeed any shock felt, if the element is 
touched with the naked flesh. Heaters of 
this t>pe necessitate the use of a trans- 
former, which is a slight drawback as not 
only arc transformers fairly expensive but 
also the introduction of a further piece of 
apparatus increases the possibility of some- 
thing going wrong. Nevertheless, the strip 
healer is extremely safe and efficient and 
for this reason should be seriously con- 
sidered. 

An adaptation of the strip heating idea is 
frequently applied to soil warming. This 
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consists in a transformer warming a Icngdi 
of naked galvanized wire, whi< h is laid in a 
zigzag G to U inches below the surface of the 
soil. Current is usually supplied at 6 volts, 
but occasionally 1 2 volts are used and some- 
times up lo 23. In all methods great care 
should be taken to see that the transformer 
is of a suitable i\pc and properly protected 
from damp. It is vcr>* desirable to use spec- 
ially manufactured apparatus and not to 
attempt home-made installations. Soil 
warming of this kind is usually applied on 
the dosage system, i.c. no thermostat is em- 
ployed, but the current b switched on for a 
specified number of hours per day accord- 
ing to the requirements of the crop. It has 
been found that it makes no difference to 
the crop whether a certain degree of heal is 
applied throughout the 24 houn. or twice 
that degree for 12 hours or even three tim« 
that degree for 8 hours with no heal at all 
during the remaining hours. The sole essen- 
tial feature is that the right total amount of 
heat should be transmitted to the soil. 

Another method of electric soil healing is 
that emplox-ing a high-tension soil-warrnmg 
cable, ihat'is to say. a cable thoroughly m- 
sulated and designed to become warm 
when the ordinary' mams voltage of 220- 


240 is passed through it. The advantage of 
this system is that it cuts out the expense 
and complication of a transformer. The 
drawback is that the danger of accident is 
considerably increased, for if the insulation 
should be penetrated (as, for example, by a 
spade or fork) while the apparatus is in use, 
the current released will be sufficient to 
cause a severe shock. 

ParafBn oil Two principal fornts of oil 
heater arc available, the blue flame and the 
while flame. The former has a much greater 
degree of efficicnc>^ and is, in general, to be 
preferred, though it is perhaps a little more 
temperamental and a little more likely to 
be put out of steady burning by draughts 
than the less efficient while flame heater. 
No general data concerning the size of 
healer required for any given size of house 
can be given and manufacturer’s instruc- 
tions should be obtained on this matter. As 
with coal and coke boilers, it is alwa>'s wise 
to install a larger heater (or more heaters) 
than appears necessary to warm the house 
to the degree required. Scrupulous cleanli- 
ness must always be maintained, and par- 
ticular care should be taken to sec that the 
air vents round or below the wick are quite 
clear. There should be no smell in the 
house when the heater is operating. 

HEDGE A term applied to any contin- 
uous line of shrubs planted with the inten- 
tion of forming a boundary or a division in 
the garden. Many hedges abo serv'e the 
purpose of windbreaks and in ver)' exposed 
gardens it may well be that the cstablbh- 
ment of such a windbreak must precede 
most other planting. 

Although the popular hedging plants arc 
comparatively few in number, hedges can 
be formed of a great many shrubs and, 
indeed, it U difficult to exclude any kind so 
long as it is properly handled. However, 
the ideal hedge shrub should fulfil the 
following conditions. It must be capable of 
growing well, even when planted with 
neighbours jostling it closely on either side, 
it should be freely branched and not sparse 
in habit. It should start to branch close to 
ground level and maintain its foliage at 
the base even when it has gT0\vn to a con- 
siderable height. Further, it must be amen- 


able to fairly severe pruning and even fre- 
quent clipping. It is an advantage, though 
not essential, that it shquld be evergreen. 
Beech and hornbeam are popular because 
although they are deciduous, they have the. 
peculiarity of holding their dead leaves 
throughout the winter when they arc 
grown as hedges. 

The most favoured hedging shrubs arc 
privet, particularly the broad-leaved form 
{Lifiustrum ovalifolium) , the variegated privet 
{ Ligiistrum ovalifoHimi variegatum) and golden 
privet (Ligusirum aureunt varUgalum); Loni^ 
cera nitida; box (Buxus sempervirms) \ holly 
(lUx Aguifolium) ; cherry laurel {Pnmus 
Laurocerasus) ; Portugal laurel {Prunus lusi-^ 
tanua); Aucuba japonica and its variegated 
form; Euonj’mus jcponicus and its variegated 
form; yew {Texus baccata)^ with the fasti- 
giatc form knotvn as Irish yew and the 
variegated form {Taxus baccata vcriegata)\ 
CupTtssus Lawsonxena and its several forms, 
notably Allumii and erecia viridis\ C. macros 
carpa\ Thuja plicalOy frequently known as 






A well^trimmid hedge 

Thuja Lobbii; Thuja occidental^: beech 
{Fagus sjlifatica) ; hornbeam (Carpinus Beta* 
tus); hawthorn {Crataegus monog^a); and 
Myrobalan plum, {Prunus cerasi/cra). In 
addition Tamarix anglica is often used in 
seaside areas and so is Airiplex Halimus 
which, though rather untidy in growth, has 
the merit of thriving in \’cry poor sandy 
soils and withstanding the most salt-laden 
gales. The common gorsc {Ulex europaeus) is 
also a good hedge subject on sandy soil and 
in seaside areas. Flowering hedges are 
often formed of various species of berberis, 
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notably Derberis Darwinii and Berberis steno^ 
pk^'Ua, and sometimes of roses, particularly 
sweet briers, hybrid musk roses and the 
more vigorous hybrid polyantha varieties, 
though sometimes rambler roses are trained 
along wires to form a kind of hedge or 
screen. Rosa rugosa and its hybrids are also 
used to form large hedges which do not 
need to be cut to too formal a shape. 

Before planting it b important to prepare 
the soil really well as, once the shrubs are 
planted, further cultivation of the soil will 
become practically impossible. Neverthe- 
less, hedges should be fed, even when they 
have been estabibhed for many years, and 
this can be done by giving an annual top 
dressing of rotted dung, or of a good com* 
pound fertilizer used according to manu- 
facturer’s instructions. 

The frequency of clipping or pruning 
and the time at which this work should be 
done will depend ver>* much on the pur- 
pose for which the hedge is required and 
the material of which it b composed, but 


base of the shoot before it is inserted. The 
heel should not be removed altogether. 
Some cuttings seem to strike more readily 
or with greater certainly if taken with a 
heel, whereas others do better if prepared 
entirely from young growth with no older 
wood attached at the base. Unfortunately, 
there arc not sufficient data available to say 
which plants respond best to cither method. 


in general it can be said that evergreen A hard wood cutting with a heel 


hedges should be clipped occasionally from 


May to September and that any hard cut- HEELIN&IN The process of planting 


ling required, should be done in May, 
whereas deciduous hedges should be pruned 
mainly in autumn or winter. 

Broad-leaved hedges, such as those of 
cherry laurel and aucuba, should never be 
clipped with shean but always pruned with 
secateurs or a knife, the reason being that 
the shoots themselves should be cut and 
not the leaves, for if the latter are damaged 
with shears they look vcr>' unsightly. It b 
nowadays possible to reduce the labour of 
hedge clipping very considerably by mak- 
ing use of one or other of the mechanical 
devices available for the purpose, such as 
portable electric hedge clippers. 

HEEL When a cutting of a plant b pre- 
pared by pulling a side shoot away from 
the main shoot from which it grows, the 
small strip of bark and wood which will be 
dragged away from the main shoot and 
remain attached to the bottom of the cut 
ting, is referred to as a ‘heel’. In conse- 
quence this type of cutting is sometimes 
called a ‘heel cutting’. As a rule it b the 
practice to trim the heel close back to the 


temporarily until permanent planting can 
be undertaken. If the plants arrive from 
the nursery or elsewhere during bad 
weather or when for any other reason it is 
inconvenient to plant them in their final 
positions a trench may be dug out in any 
convenient place and the plants arranged 
dose together with their roots in ihb. The 
soil can then be returned and made firm 
over the roots with the foot. Plants hcclcd-in 
in thb manner will usually remain in good 
condition for several weeks. 

HELLEBORE An insecticide obtained 
from the roots of certain plants. It b fairly 
effective against caterpillars, weevib, beetles 
and their lar\'ae and many other harmful 
insects. It can be purchased as a dust mixed 
with a suitable canning agent and ready 
for application, or as a powder to be dis- 
solved in water at the rate of i ounce per 
gallon. The liquid spray b rendered more 
effective if a proprictar>' spreader b added 
as advbcd by the manufacturer, or i ounce 
of soft soap is added to each gallon of spray 
fluid. 
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herb This term has two distinct mean- 
ings. It is applied to those savour>* vege- 
tables which are grown principally for the 
seasoning of foods, e.g. sage, thyme, pars- 
ley, and also to any plant which has soft 
growth in contradistinction to woody 
growth. In this sense it is synonymous with 
iierbaccous plant. A herbaceous perennial 
is a plant of this character which also con- 
tinues to grow from year to year. 

HERBACEOUS, see Herb. 

HERBACEOUS BORDER A border set 
apart mainly or wholly for the cultivation 
of herbaceous perennials. As a rule t)ic 
plants arc arranged in irregular groups of a 
kind, carefully chosen not only for colour 
harmony or contrast, but also either to 
flower all at one time or else to flower 
successively in such a manner that the later 
flowering groups tend to grow up and 
screen those plants that have flowered 
earlier. Plants of difl'erent heights will abo 
be used in such a manner as to give the 
border a pleasing contour. 

A great deal of ingenuity can be shown 
in the arrangement of plants in a herbac- 
eous border, and there is scope for almost 
inflnite variation according to the fancy of 
the gardener. As a rule an irregular and 
outwardly informal herbaceous border is 
really as much an artifact as the most 
elaborately designed piece of geometric 
'bedding out* (and much more difltculi to 
carry out successfully) and its purpose is 
much the same — to associate plants in an 
effective, and even spectacular manner so 
that each kind is displayed to the best 
possible effect. 

While no hard-and-fast rules can be 
given regarding the planning and planting 
of herbaceous borders, the following gen- 
eral suggestions can be made. Narrow 
borders are difHcult to plan effectively. 
Five feet may be regarded as die minimum 
width for a border which is to be viewed 
from one side only, and nine feet for a 
border which is to be \4cwed from both 
sides. The plants should be arranged in 
irregular groups, not in straight lines. 
While the taller plants will, in general, be 
kept towards the back in single-sided 


borders and in the middle in double-sided 
borders, there should be no rigid division, 
but, instead, some groups of the taller kinds 
should be brought forward to give an 
irregular contour and split the border up 
into a series of bays of varying height. 

When planning colour associations care 
should be taken to see that the plants under 
consideration will flower at the same time. 
It is easy to spoil a scheme if flowers which 
were meant to set one another off flower 
successively instead of together. 

As a rule it is easier to adopt a pleasingly 
irregular arrangement of the various 
groups if they are themselves composed of 
irregular numbers of plants of each kind. 

The groups themselves should in general 
be longer than they arc broad, as narrow 
driAs are more easily concealed when they 
pass out of flower than are broad ones. 

HETP The abbreviation commonly used 
for hexethyhetra phosphate, a cliemical that 
is used as an insecticide. It is particularly 
useful for destroying aphides as, unlike 
nicotine, it is as effective in cold weather as 
in hot. It is a liquid which must be diluted 
with water before use, the usual strength 
being i fluid oz. to 6 gallons of water, plus 
a similar quantity of wetter. HETP is very 
poisonous to warm blooded animals in- 
cluding human beings and can be absorbed 
through the skin. Where exposed to mois- 
ture it soon decomposes and plants sprayed 
with it are unlikely to be pobonous affer a 
few days. 

HIP (or HEP) The fruit of a rose, 

HIRSUTE Hairy. A botanical term used 
to describe the coarse or rough hairs which 
are to be found on the leaves or stems of 
some plants. 

HISPID Bristly. A botanical term used 
to describe the stiff hairs or brbtles which 
are to be found on the leaves or stems of 
some plants. 

HOARY A botanical term used to de- 
scribe leaves or stems which arc covered 
with dense, short, white or whitish hairs 
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giving them the appearance of being 
frosted. 

HOE A tool designed to cut through the 
surface soil, so breaking it up and destroy* 
ing any weeds which may be growing in it. 
Many different patterns arc made; they 
may be broadly divided into two main 
types, the dutch hoe and the draw hoe. 

The Dutch hoe The Dutch hoe has the 
blade set nearly in the same plane as the 
handle and it is used by pushing the handle 
forwards, with the whole blade almost flat 
on the soil. The blade is then drawn back 
ready for a second stroke and at the same 
time, the operator moves slowly back. In 
this way the surface soil is cut up and is not 
walked on after it has been hoed. 

The draw hoe The draw hoc has a blade 
set almost at right*angles to the handle and 
it is used with chopping motions, the blade 
at the same time being drawn towards the 
body. In other w'ords the culling stroke is 
made in the reverse direction to that used 
with the Dutch hoe. At the same time the 
operator moves slowly forward across the 
ground and so walks on the soil that has 


just been hoed. This is a minor drawback 
to this t>pe of hoe, but advantages which 
may be claimed for it are greater control 
and more power. In consequence the draw 
hoc is the better ty^pc to use when working 
very closely around plants, particularly 
those that arc planted irregularly, and also 
when working on hard ground or amongst 
a dense growth of weeds. 

The Dutch hoe can be obtained in a 
great many sizes varying in width from 
very small hoes, usually known as 'spuds*, 
not more than an inch in breadth, to wide 
hoes which may measure as much as io 
inches across. For practical purposes the 
4-inch, 6-inch and 8-inch hoes will be 
found serviceable. One type of Dutch hoc 
known as the Sproughton hoe, is attached 
to the handle on one side of the blade only 
and in consequence can be worked very 
much more closely round plants. Another 
special type of Dutch hoe has a 'blade* 
formed of a piece of steel wire drawn very 
tight. This reduces the friction of the soil 
to a minimum and is claimed to make for 
easy work. The wire is readily replaced 
when it wears out. 

Draw hoes arc also manufactured in 



many different forms, one of the most 
popular being the swan-necked hoe, which 
has a blade shaped like a half moon and a 
steel shaft shaped in a curve like a swan’s 
neck, which attaches it to the wooden 
handle. Another type has a rectangular 
blade and is attached to the handle by a 
steel stirrup, and in a variation of this 
pattern, the blade fils into slots in the stirr- 
up and is easily removed with a tap from 
a hammer for replacement when worn out. 
What is virtually a modification of the draw 
hoc, is a known as the Canterbury hoc 
in which the blade consists of three fork- 
likc prongs attached to the handle at right- 
angles* It b very useful for breaking up 
rough ground and can also be used for 
dragging out surface rooting weeds such as 

grass. , , 

Yet another variation of the draw hoe 
is the so-called onion hoc which rwmblcs 
a very small swan-necked hoc and h^ a 
handle only about at feet m length. It is 
intended to be used with one hand, close 
round plants and gels its name from the tact 


CanUrburj hoe 
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Uiat it is frequently used for thinning and 
weeding onions. 

Hoeing is one of the most important 
aspcctsofsoil cultivation. Its main purposes 
arc to break up the surface soil, so admitt- 
ing air, and to destroy weeds. There is con- 
siderable controversy whether it also has 
the effect of conserving soil moisture by 
leaving a layer of loose soil on the top and 
so preventing moisture, which is rising in 
the soil by capillary attraction, from reach- 
ing the surface and being lost by evapora- 
tion. Various scientific tests have been 
carried out to test this matter and these all 
appear to show that hoeing is not of any 
practical value for thb particular purpose. 
It should not be overlooked howev'er, that 
weeds, if left to grow, will waste a great deal 
of soil moisture and hoeing is usually the 
quickest and most effective method of get- 
ting rid of weeds in the garden. 

To be effective in destroying weeds, it b 
desirable that they should be cut off just 


below soil level and not merely dragged out 
of the soil, in which case they might easily 
take root again. In order that this cutting 
may take place, it is essential that the whole 
blade should be kept really sharp, in con- 
sequence it is desirable for the gardener to 
carry a small file wilh him when hoeing 
and from time to lime to use this to sharpen 
the cutting edge. 

HOLLOW HEART A trouble some- 
times experienced wilh potatoes. The 
tubers, instead of being solid throughout, 
arc hollow in the centre. This condition is 
not caused by an infection or by the attack 
of any insect, but appears to be due to soil 
and climatic conditions. It b most likely 
to occur when extremes of dry and wet 
weather follow one another quickly daring 
the growing season. Varieties of potato 
which normally make very lai^c tubers are 
most likely to suffer. Go<^ preparation of 
the soil will help to prevent thb dbease 
occurring. Where it has proved trouble- 
some, varieties known to make very large 
tubers should be avoided. 
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HOOF AND HORN A valuable nitro- 
genous manure can be made by grinding 
hooves and horns to a fairly fine powder. 
Because ofits organic origin thb fertilizer has 
a more beneficial effect on the texture of the 
soil than inorganic nitrogenous fertilizers. 
The more hnely the hooves and horns are 
ground up, the more rapidly will the nitro- 
gen they contain be liberated in the soil. 
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An average rate of use is 2 ounces per 
square yard, or it may be used in potting 
soik at the rate of li to 4 ounces per 
bushel. This fertilizer can be applied at 
any time of the year and may be used for 
any plants which require nitrogenous 
feeding. 

HOPS Spent hops can sometimes be pur- 
chased at a reasonable price from brewer- 
ies and if allowed to stand for a few 
months, become a valuable source of humus 
which can be dug into the ground in place 
of animal manure or compost. The rate of 
dressing should be similar to that for animal 
manure, namely about a barrowload to 
6-12 square yards. As the hops decay in the 
soil, small quantities of nitrogen and other 
plant foods will be liberated, but the 
manurial value of hops in thk respect is 
comparatively small. Their principal use is 
in improving the texture of the soil by 
enriching it with humus. 

Hop manure is the name given to spent 
hops which have been treated with various 
chemicals to increase their value as plant 
food. Because of this chemical treatment, 
hop manure is richer than spent hops and 
for the same reason it must be applied 
much more sparingly. The actual rate of 
application will vary according to the pro- 
prietary brand being used, and may differ 
from as little as 4 ounces to as much as 12 
ounces per square yard. 

Spent hops can be applied at practically 
any time of the year but as hop manure is 
usually treated with soluble fertilizers such 
as sulphate of ammonia and superphos- 
phate of lime, it is more economical to 
apply it in spring as a top dressing or 
pricked into the surface soil. 

HORMONES A name given to certain 
organic chemicals, some of which are 
formed naturally in the tissues of plants, 
which exercise a controlling influence on 
some aspect of growth or development 
though they are not themselves plant foods. 
Hormones may initiate some vital change 
in the plant without actually taking pari in 
it. For example, if a very dilute solution of 
alpha-naphthalenc-aceticacid is smeared on 
the stem of a tomato plant, roots will 


develop on that part of the stem, though 
the chemical is not itself used in the for- 
mation of roots. Similarly the production 
of minute quantities of hormone in the 
fertilized fruits of an apple or pear causes 
the fruit to develop and become fleshy, 
though the hormone is not one of the 
essential chemicak used in the development 
of the fruit. 

Hormones artificially applied enable the 
gardener to promote changes in the devel- 
opment of plants at times of the year, or 
under conditions, when they would not 
normally occur. In some instance the hor- 
mones must be extracted from plants, but 
frequently they can be produced syn- 
thetically. Some synthetic chemicals, 
not identical with those produced by 
plants, will nevertheless cause identical or 
very similar reactions. Thk is true of the 
chemical already referred to, alpha-naph- 
thalcnc-acctic acid which is not a substance 
normally found in plants but k neverthe- 
less as effective as natural hormones in 
promoting the production of roots. In thk 
instance two methods of application are 
possible. One k to prepare a very dilute 
solution of the chemical and apply thk to 
those parts of the plant on which it k 
desired roots should form; the other is to 
mix the chemical with a carrying powder 
which can be sprinkled on (hat part of the 
plant. These root-forming hormones are 
now frequently used to hasten the rooting 
of cuttings. WTien a cutting has been 
trimmed and prepared it is cither dipped 
in the powder containing the hormone or 
it k immened in a dilute solution of the 
hormone about i inch deep and left there 
for 12 lo 15 hours after which it k washed 
in clear water. 

It has been found possible, by spraying 
suitable hormones on the open flowers of 
fruit trees, to induce the formation of fruits 
even when fertilization has not occurred or 
has been rendered impossible by the de- 
struction of stamens and stigmas by frost. 
Unfortunately this technique has not given 
consistently satisfactory results and as a 
rule the fruits develop only partially and 
do not reach full size. 

More successful has been the prevention 
of premature falling of apples and oilier 
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fruiis by spraying ihein in August or 
September with a suitable hormone solu- 
tion. This has proved particularly useful 
for varieties of apples, such as Beauty of 
Bath, that arc subject to a very heavy 
drop of fruit before the fruits are fully 
ripe. 

Hormones can also be used to retard 
growth and have been applied to potatoes 
in store to prevent premature sprouting. 

If hormones are applied in excess they 
will check or kill plants and as some plants 
are much more sensitive to this effect than 
others, it has proved possible to use hor- 
mones as selective weedkillers. Grasses have 
proved more resistant than broad-leaved 
weeds to excess application of certain hor- 
mones and if the dose is carefully con- 
trolled, these hormones can be used to kill 
the weeds on lawns with little or no check 
to the grass. These useful plant hormones 
can all be purchased in proprietary formu- 
lations which should be used strictly in 
accordance with manufacturer's instruc- 
tions. 

Among the chcmicab most commonly 
used as plant hormones are the following : 
For root formation Alpha-naphtha- 
Icnc-acetic acid, indolyl-butyricacid, beta- 
indolyl-acctic acid and naphthoxyacciic 
acid. The first three arc generally used at 
strengths of from lo to 25 parts per million 
for herbaceous plants, 30 to 60 parts per 
million for half-ripened shoots of shrubs 
and trees, and 60 to 200 parts per million 
for hard-wood shoots. Naphthoxyacetic 
acid is used at still lower concentrations 
ranging from 2 parts per million for her- 
baceous plants lo 25 parts per million for 
hard-wood cuttings. 

For fmit formation Indolyl-butyric 
acid at 50 to 100 parts per million, beta- 
naphihoxyacctic acid at 40 parts per mil- 
lion. 

To prevent fruit drop Alpha-naphtha- 
Icncacctic acid at 10 parts per million. 

To retard growth Methyl alpha-naph- 
thalene acetate one part, to ten thousand 
parts (by weight) of potatoes. 

To kill weeds Dichloro-phcnoxyacctic 
acid (DC PA, or 2 ; 4 D) and methyl 
chlorophcnoxyacctic acid (MCPA) at the 
rate of 1 pound per i hundredweight of 


carrier. Both these chemicals can abo be 
purchased in liquid form. These proprietary 
formulations must be used strictly in accord- 
ance ^vith manufacturers’ instructions. This 
also applies to anothes hormone weed- 
killer, 2:4: 5-T. 

HORSE MANURE This is one of the 
most valuable of all the animal manures, 
both became it is comparatively rich and 
well balanced in nitrogen, phosphate and 
potash and also because it is light in tex- 
ture and in consequence excellent for im- 
proving the porosity of hca\y soils. More- 
over, fresh horse manure is one of the best 
substance from wliich to form a hotbed 
and is abo the only animal manure 
that is reliably satbfactory for mushroom 
beds. 

Horse manure can be used safely for all 
plants and crops for which animal manure 
is desirable. It can be applied at practically 
any time of the year, but it is usually rather 
wasteful to use rotted horse manure in the 
autumn on light sandy soib, as much of the 
goodness may be washed out before crops 
are ready to use it the following spring and 
summer. On such soib it is usually best to 
use horse manure in late winter or early 
spring unless it is fresh, when it should be 
given more time to decay in the soil before 
crops require to make use of it. Rates of 
application on all types of soib may vary 
from a barrowload to 6 square yar^ to a 
barrowload to 12 square yards. 

HOSE Garden hose for conveying water 
is made in various diameten from 1 inch 
upwards and of either rubber or plastic. 
Measurement of hose is always of the aper- 
ture and docs not take into account the 
thickness of the material of which it is con- 
structed. Plastic hose bas the merit of being 
extremely durable but is not quite so flex- 
ible as rubber hose. When hose is intended 
to take high pressure, as for example, when 
it is used for high pressure spraying, it is 
reinforced with canvas. Neither rubber nor 
plastic hose should be subjected to frequent 
and sudden changes of temperature nor 
should either be left outdoors during frosty 
weather. When not in use it is best rolled on a 
special reel and placed in a cool, dark place. 
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HOSE^IN^HOSE A term used for a type 
of abnormality \shich sometimes affects 
Howers, particularly those of primroses, 
cosvsiips and miinulus. In these abnormal 
forms the bloom appears to be duplex, one 
perfect llower being carried inside another. 
Sometimes these hosc-in-hose varieties have 
considerable beauty and have been selected 
and cultivated as garden plants. 

HOTBED An old-fashioned but excellent 
method of warming soil in order to en- 
courage the early produc tion of crops. Hot- 
beds arc usually made from fresh horse 
manure, but they can also be prepared 
from horse manure mixed with dead leaves 
and also from straw or chaff treated with 
one of the numerous rotting agents which 
usually contain nitrogen and lime. 

I'he method of making a hotbed with 
manure is to build it into a flat-topped heap 
and tread it down firmly. The manure used 
should, for preference, contain a fair 
amount of straw and the fresher it is the 
better. I'hrow it into a conical heap, wel- 
ting any portions that appear to be dr>’ as 
this is done. After a few days the heap will 
generate a lot of heat and may then be 
turned, the inside portions being brought 
outside and the outside turned in. Again 
the heap will heat up and again it should 
be turned. 

A few days later it should have become 
sufficiently decomposed to allow the hotbed 
to be built. It is usual to cover it with a 
frame or frames and the size will therefore 
be determined by the size of the frame or 
frames which are to be used. It should al- 
ways be a little bigger than the ramc so 
that it projects for y to 12 inches on ever>' 
side. 

A hotbed may be of any convenient 
depth, the point to be borne in mind being 
that the deeper it is the longer it will retain 
its heat and the greater the heat that will be 
generated. In general a depth of about 
2 feel of trodden manure is adequate. The 
manure should be spread in a flat-topped 
heap which should be trodden firmly layer 
by layer. \Vhen the required depth of 
manure has been reached it should be 
covered with about 6 inches of good soil 
and a frame or frames placed in position on 



A frame cu a hotbed 


top of this with the frame lights in position. 

iVftcr a few days, the manure will begin 
to generate a lot of heal. A soil thermo- 
meter should (hen be inserted well down 
into the heap through the soil in the centre 
of the frame. After a few days tlic first 
fierce heat will decline and when the tem- 
perature drops to about 75 degrees, seeds 
may be sown in the soil or plants placed in 
it according to requirements. The hotbed, 
if properly made, should continue to gener- 
ate heal for eight to ten weeks, though the 
heat will steadily decline. The most suit- 
able lime for making hotbeds is in early 
spring, as then, by the time they have lost 
their heat, the sun will have gained in 
power sufRcicrC *y to warm the frame. 

If hotbeds are to be formed with straw or 
chaff treated with a rotting agent, instruc- 
tions supplied by the manufacturer of this 
rotting agent, should be followed. As a rule 
it will be necessary to wet tlie straw or chaff 
and turn it several times after trcaimcni, 
before the bed is built. 

If dead leaves arc mixed with fresh horse 
manure to make it go further, the degree of 
heat generated will be rather less iha^n if 
fresh manure alone is used, but the heat 
should be maintained for an even longer 
period. Mild hotbeds of this kind are often 
very scr\iceablc for raising seedlings and 
other plants which do not like a lot of heal. 

HOVER FLIES See Predators. 

HUMIDITY The amount of moisture in 
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the atmosphere. This is expressed as a per- 
centage of complete saturation but it should 
be borne in mind that the total amount of 
water that can be held in the air \vill vary 
according to the temperature of the air. 
The hotter it is the more water it can con- 
tain. Thus 100 per cent hunudit>' at a low 
temperature would represent a far lower 
water content tlian lOO per cent humidity 
at a high temperature. One of the reasons 
for recommending fairly high temperatures 
for certain greenhouse plants, such as 
cucumbers and some tropical orchids, is 
that this allows the high degree of humid- 
ity to be maintained which these plants 
require. 

Plants vary greatly in their reaction to 
dilTering degrees of humidity, some thriving 
in a comparatively dry atmosphere and 
others requiring one nearly saturated with 
moisture. Outdoors little can be done to 
control humidity and plants must be chosen 
to suit the natural humidity of the district. 
Under glass a considerable degree of humi- 
dity control can be exercised by opening or 
shutting ventilators, by using heat to cir- 
culate air and thus make it drier, by using 
heat to enable the air to absorb more mois- 
ture, by spraying water freely on plants, 
walls and paths, or by placing shallow 
vessels of water in the house so that water 
can evaporate from them. Some insects 
arc also much affected by humidity; red 
spider and thrips, for example, thrive in 
a dry atmosphere and die in a damp one. 
Humidity is calculated as a percentage 
of complete saturation and can 
measured by instruments known as hygro- 
meien or by calculation from the tempera- 
tures of a wet and dry bulb thermo- 
meter. See Damping Down^ Hygrometer and 
Ventilation. 

HUMUS This name is given to the resi- 
due left when organic matter of any kind 
decays. It is a somewhat loose term as it is 
applied both to organic matter which is 
only partially decayed and may still con- 
tain considerable traces of its original 
structure, such as leaves, plant stems, 
animal refuse, etc., and abo to the end 
product of decay which will be a fine, dark 
brown or blackish, powdery substance 
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bearing no trace of its original source. 
Probably in a strictly scientific sense the 
word ‘humus’ should be confined to the 
latter product. 

Humus is of immense importance in the 
soil because it improves its texture, giving 
it a spong>' character which enables it to 
hold moisture without becoming water- 
logged and also because it provides the 
most suitable medium for bacterial activity. 
It is upon the bacteria which multiply in 
humus Uiat the soil depends for the break- 
down into suitable plant foods of many of 
the complex chemicals which arc contained 
in it. Soil which is deficient in humus will 
soon become infertile no matter how well 
it is supplied with chemicals, unless special 
measures arc taken to ensure that these 
arc available as plant foods and also to 
maintain the fertility of the medium by 
artificial means, as is done in those special 
methods of cultivation which come under 
the general term hydroponics or soilless 
culture. 

In the garden humus may be applied as 
animal manure, leaf mould, dccay<^ vege- 
table refuse, peat, spent hops, seaweed, 
shoddy, straw, chaff, fish waste, offal etc. 
Smaller, but still useful, quantities of humus 
are abo supplied by such organic fertilizers 
as hoof and horn meal and bonemeal and 
these abo have a stimulating effect on 
bacterial activity. 

All humus is gradually destroyed in the 
soil by the natural processes of decay and all 
measures of cultivation tend to hasten ihb 
natural rate of destruction. The more 
thorough and more frequent the cultis*a- 
tion, the more rapidly will the loss of humus 
proceed and it is for ihb reason that soUs 
which arc intensively cultivated must be 
more heavily manured with humus-produc- 
ing substances than those which arc little 
dbturbed. In a natural soil which is not 
cultivated, as for example, a meadow, 
a sufficient supply of humus b maintained 
by the decay of vegetation and the de- 
caying bodies of worms and other small 
creatures. 

HTORID To the genetiebt any plant 
which b not true-breeding for all its 
genetical factors is regarded as a hybrid. In 
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ihc garden the term is seldom used in this 
way, but is confined to the progeny of 
crosses between plants of different species 
or, at the very least, to crosses between 
plants of markedly different varieties of the 
same species. It will be seen that it is there- 
fore, a somewhat ambiguous term and one 
which it is not easy to define accurately. 
For the purpose of botanical nomenclature, 
the term is confined to the progeny of 
crosses between distinct species. 

Hybrid plants will as a rule, show some 
characteristics of both parents, though they 
may possibly favour one parent far more 
than the other. Progeny of any primary* hy- 
brid, i.e. the progeny from a cross between 
ttvo species, though differing in small de- 
gree one from another, will generally show 
a considerable amount of similarity. Some- 
times hybrid plants are themselves sterile, 
but when they arc not their own progeny 
will usually show a much greater degree of 
variation than the original hybrid. 'Phis is 
due to the innumerable recombinations of 
genes which can occur in the second and 
succeeding generations. These facts arc 
made use of by breeders, who often employ 
the primary liybrid when they wish to pro- 
duce a plant of known character, while they 
may exploit succeeding generations when 
in search of fresh possibilities. 

HYBRIDIZATION The an of making a 
cross between two plants with the object of 
producing a hybrid. For ihis^ purpose one 
plant will be selected as the seed, or female, 
parent and the other as the pollen, or male, 
parent. Ripe pollen is transferred from the 
anthers of the latter to the stigma, or stig- 
mas of the former, this being done at a time 
when the flowers of the female parent arc 
fully open and the stigma or stigmas arc in 
a sticky and receptive condition. Fre- 
quently, though by no means invariably, 
the anthers of the flowers to be pollinated 
arc removed a few days before the blooms 
begin to open, being forced open by hand 
for this purpose, the object being to prevent 
fertilization with their own pollen. /\s a 
further precaution the prepared flowers 
may be covered with greaseproof paper or 
cellophane bags, to prevent them being 
fertilized with pollen brought by insects. 



Hybridizotio/t: cross-fertilizing a rose 


As a result of the hand-pollination, seed 
may be formed and if this is so it will be 
hybrid seed, carr>'ing the gcnctical char- 
acters of both parents. When this seed has 
ripened it is harvested, cleaned and stored 
until the most favourable sowing time. If it 
then germinates satisfactorily it will pro- 
ducc hybrid plants. 

HYBRID VIGOUR The increased vigour 
or improved cropping capacity which Is 
often possessed by hybrids in contrast to 
their parents. The reasons for hybrid 
vigour arc somewhat obscure but its reality 
is well founded and has been pul to prac- 
lical use, for example, in the production of 
hybrid sweet corn which crops more reli- 
ably than ordinary sweet corn. The draw- 
back of such methods of improving garden 
plants is that the increase in vigour is only 
fully developed in the first generation and 
lends to disappear in subsequent genera- 
tions. In consequence the original cross 
must be remade each year with annual 
plants (or plants treated as annuals) such as 
sweet corn. 

HYDROPONICS A name given lo a 
particular form of soilless cultivation in 
which the roots of plants are allowed to 
grow in a tank containing a dilute solution 
of plant foods. The plants themselves may 
be supported on 6ne mesh wire netting 
stretched over the top of the tank or on 
glass wool or wood wool. This method ol 
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culture, which was used in early experi- 
mental work in soilless cultivation, has been 
almost entirely superseded for practical 
purposes by aggregate culture. (See Soilless 
Cultivation.) 

HYGROMETER An instrument for 
measuring the humidity of the air. For 
most purposes relative humidity is cal- 
culated, i.e. the degree of moisture is shown 
as a percentage of the amount of moisture 
that would be neccssar>’ to secure saturation 
at that particular temperature. As hot air 
will absorb more moisture than cold air, it 
follows that any rise in temperature will be 
accompartied by a fall in relative humidity 
unless more moisture is taken up by the air. 

Hygrometen arc of three main types; 
wet and dry bulb thermometers, hair 
hygrometers, and electrolytic hygrometers. 
When wet and dry bulb thermometers arc 
used, a reading must be taken from both 
columns of mercury and then a table is cm* 
ployed to calculate from the difference in 
the two readings the relative humidity of 
the air. The hair type of hygrometer has 
the advantage that it gives a direct reading 
on a dial, but it suffers from the disadvan* 
tage of not being very accurate. With good 
instruments readings accurate to about 3 
per cent can be expected. This U quite near 
enough for all normal purposes connected 
with the humidity control of glasshoxtses or 
store sheds. 

The electrolytic instrument is extremely 
accurate and gives a direct reading like the 
hair hygrometer but is too expensive for 
ordinal^' garden use. 

ICHNEUMON FLY, see Predators. 

IMBRICATE Overlapping. A botanical 
term used to describe leaves, bud scales, 
etc. which overlap one another like the 
tiles on a roof. 



ImbruaU 


stricted sense, for a potato which has the 
word immune before or after its name is 
one which is immune to the wart disease of 
potatoes but not necessarily to any other 
disease. In districts in which wart disease 
is prevalent, only immune varieties of 
potato should be planted. The word is also 
sometimes used in connexion Nvtth straw- 
berries, usually to designate those varieties 
which are not affected by \^rus disease. 
However, the strawberry plants are not 
really immune to virus attack, i.e. incap- 
able of carrying the infection at all, but 
rather can become infected by virus with- 
out showing any adverse symptoms. Such 
plants can become dangerous carriers of 
the disease, passing it on to others though 
tliey show no signs of infection themselves. 
Tolerant is a more accurate word than 
immune In this instance. 


INARCH1NG> see Gra/ling. 


IMMUNE Plants are sometimes de- 
scribed as being immune to this or that 
pest or disease, meaning that they are, by 
some peculiarity of their nature, protected 
from it. The term is frequently applied to 
ceruin varieties of potato, but in a re- 


INCINERATOR Any apparatus designed 
for the efficient burning of rubbbh. A well- 
made incinerator can be of great value in 
the garden though it should only be used 
for materials which are either too diseased 
or too woody to be placed with safety on 
the compost heap. Burning inevitably 
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destroys all the organic matter in garden 
refuse and also much of its value as plant 
food, though wood ash contains an ap- 
preciable quantity of valuable potash. 

A useful incinerator can be made from 
an old oil drum or similar container with 
the top removed and a number of holes 
punched in the bottom and sides. If this is 
placed on three or four bricks so that there 
is a free passage of air beneath it, a great 
deal of rubbish can be burned in it without 
difficulty. 

Another useful type of incinerator can be 
made with loose bricks built in the form of 
a circle or rectangle with a small space left 
between each pair of bricks. A grid of iron 
bars should be placed inside this brick 
•box’ a few inches above ground level, sup- 
ported on some more bricks or in any other 
convenient way. Such loose-brick inciner- 
ators can be of any convenient size, one 
suitable for a small garden being 3 feet in 
every direction. 

In addition there are numerous manu- 


frequently used in the description of cer- 
tain species of rhododendron. 

INFLORESCENCE The flowering part 
of a plant which may be composed of one 
or more flowen arranged in many different 
ways. See Panicle, Raceme, Head, etc. 

INFORMAL The opposite of formal 

usually applied in gardening to those types 
of design in which an attempt is made to 
follow nature fairly closely and to avoid set 
lines and geometrical designs. Wild gar- 
dens and rock gardens are two typical 
examples of informal garden design. 

INORGANIC The opposite of organic; 
in the strict interpretation any chemical 
compound not containing carbon. In- 
organic chemicab such as sulphate of 
ammonia, nitrate of soda, sulphate of 
potash, muriate of potash, sulphate of mag- 
nesium, etc., play an important part in the 
feeding of garden plants and these or 
similar substances must frequently be used 
to maintain fertility of the soil. Inorganic 
chemicals do not enrich the soil in humus 
and as a rule do little or nothing to improve 
its texture — in fact they sometimes harm 
the texture of the soil. In consequence they 
have sometimes been condemned, but this 
should not be so, as, if properly used, they 
do no harm and a great deal of good. In- 
organic forms of nitrogen are, in general, 
cheaper than organic forms and several of 
them, such as sulphate of ammonia and 
nitrate of soda, arc a good deal quicker in 
action than any organic source. Provided 
humus in sufficient quantity is applied in 
other forms (see Humus), correct feeding of 
the soil with inorganic foods can do nothing 
but good. 


factored incinerators on the market, many INSECT Strictly speaking ihb term ap- 
of which arc extremely efficient. plies only to a particular section of the 

animal kingdom, all members of which 
INCISED Cut or slashed. A botanical have six legs, and bodies composed of three 
term usually applied to leaves which have dbtinct sections — a head, thorax and abdo- 
ralhcr deeply cut margins. men, as in butterflies, moths, bees, wasps, 

beetles and flics. Insects usually have a life 
INDUMENTUM A dense covering of cycle consisting of four distinct stages: 

short hairs. A botanical term used to dc- first the egg, then the larva (popularly 

scribe leaves or stems which have a cover- known as a grub, maggot or caterpu ar), 

ing of thb character. In gardens it is then the pupa or chrysalis and then finally 
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the perfect insect or imago which can be a 
bug, beetle, fly, etc. The term insect, is 
often loosely used in the garden for a great 
many small creatures which arc not true 
insects at all, e.g. spiders, centipedes, wood- 
lice and even worms. 

INSECTICIDE Any substance which 
will destroy insects. Broadly speaking, in- 
secticides can be classified as liquids, pow- 
ders, smokes and vapours, though very often 
the same chemical can be produced in all 
four forms. Insecticides are also classified as 
stomach poisons and contact poisons; again 
some substances have both properties. 
Stomach poisons must be eaten by the 
insects or other small creatures before they 
are eilcclive in destroying them, whereas 
contact poisons have only to be brought 
into contact with the body of the insect to 
have their effect. Both t>'pcs arc of import- 
ance to the gardener, the stomach poison 
because it enables him either to prepare 
poisoned baits which arc placed here and 
there for the insects to devour, or to use the 
plants themselves as baits, coating them 
with a thin fllm of the stomach poison so 
that the insect is poisoned by the flrst few 
bites it takes. Contact poisons provide an 
important means of destroying those insects 
which do not actually devour leaves or 
stems, but suck the juices from them by 
puncturing them with a proboscis or 
similar organ. Greenflies and other aphides 
arc of this type and cannot be destroyed 
with stomach poisons unless these can be 
introduced to the sap of the plant (see 
SysUmk), It should be noted, that whereas 
a plant can be protected in advance of an 
attack by the use of stomach poisons, it b 
not usually possible to lake such preven- 
tive measures with a contact poison. 
Generally this must be applied at the 6m 
sign of attack, the spray, dust, smoke or 
vapour being applied in such a way that 
the insect is covered with poison. In a few 
instances however, it has been found poss- 
ible to coat plants in advance with a poison 
which will act by contact through the feet 
or body. DDT is of this nature. 

Among the many insecticides used in 
the garden arc a2obcn2ene, arsenate of 
lead, benzene hexachloridc (Lindane), cal- 


cium cyanide, calomel, carbon disulphide, 
cresylic acid, DDT, derris, dinitro-ortho- 
crcsol, formaldehyde, hellebore, HETP, 
mercuric chloride, mcialdehyde, naph- 
thalene, nicotine, paradichlorbcnzenc, 
Paris green, petroleum oil, pyre thrum, 
sodium fluoride, uroil,TEPP, letrachlorc- 
thane and thio-cyanatc. These will be 
found under their respective names. 

Insecticides may be prepared as liquids 
or as solids which can be dissolved in water, 
the purpose in both cases being to apply 
them in the form of sprays; or they may be 
in the form of dusts, usually containing 
quite a small proportion of the active in- 
gredient, the remainder being an inactive 
carr>*ing agent, the intention being that 
these shall be applied dry as purchased; or 
they may be combined with a pyrotechnic 
material so that, when ignited, smoke car- 
ries minute particles of the insecticide to 
any plants with which it comes in contact; 
or as liquids or solids which can be vapor- 
ized so that die vapour itsoif kilb the in- 
sects; or for dbcharge as aerosob or sus- 
pensions of extremely flne particles m air. 
Smokes, vapours (or fumigants) and aero- 
sob are primarily intended for use under 
glass, whereas sprays and dusts can be used 
anv\vhcrc. In the open, sprays appear to be 
rather more efficient, on the whole, than 
dusts, but dusts may well prove more eco- 
nomical to use, especially if water b not 
readily available. 

INSECTIVOROUS Literally, insect eat- 
ing. In gardens the term b applied to plants 
which catch and destroy insects though it b 
not certain that all plants so described 
actually use the insects as food. Some 
plants have extremely ingenious devices for 
trapping insects, e.g. in the pitcher plants 
(Nepenthes) some of the leaves arc modified 
to form pitcher-likc structures with a frill 
of down-pointing bristles round the inside 
of the mouth, rather in the manner of a 
lobster pot. The pitcher itself contains a 
small quantity of fluid which b attractive 
to insects. These enter the pitcher by the 
mouth but are unable to crawl out again 
because of the down-pointing bristles. In 
the Sundew (Droscra) and Venus’s Fly 
Trap {Dhnaea musdpula) the leaves actually 
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liavc the power of movement, being stimu- 
lated by a touch to fold inwards and grasp 
any object which may be lying on them. 



Tlu pitcher plant, a typical inseetkorous 

plant 

INSECTS FRIENDLY, see Predators. 

INTERCROP The practice of growing 
one crop between the rows of another crop, 
c.g. radishes arc sometimes sown between 
rows of peas, or lettuces between rows of 
onions. 

INTERNODE That portion of the stem 
of any plant situated between two joints or 
nodes. 

INVOLUCRE The whorl of bracts which 
is to be found close beneath some flowers or 
flower clusters. An involucre is a prominent 
feature of all flowers of the daisy t> pc. 

IRISHMAN'S CUTTING A name occa- 
sionally given humorously to ‘cuttings' re- 
moved from tlie parent plant with some 
roots attached. Strictly speaking such pieces 
arc not cuttings at all but small divisions. 

IRRIGATION The artificial application 
of water to land usually for the purpose of 


stimulating the growth of plants and so 
increasing the weight or quality of plants 
produced. In a really dr>' counirv* irriga- 
tion can be an indispensable preliminary to 
any cultivation. In this country our com- 
paratively hca\y rainfall somewhat ob- 
scures the value of irrigation. Nevertheless 
it has been proved time and again that 
droughts do occur sufficiently frequently 
and intensely to make irrigation a paying 
proposition, at any rate so far as the more 
valuable vegetable crops arc concerned, 
e.g. lettuces, spring onions, early carrots, 
french beans and ridge cucumuers. 

The most primitive form of irrigation 
usually consists in cutting channels across 
the ground and flooding these with water. 
Ihis gives fairly good results but greater 
efficiency can be obtained by applying 
water overhead in the form of a fairly fine 
spray. A great deal of ingenious apparatus 
has been developed to spray water cfli- 
cicnily in this way. A simple and well- 
known type is the revolving lawn sprinkler 
in which two or three fine jets, mounted 
horizontally on a rotating axis, drive them- 
selves round by the reflex force of the water 
passing through the jots. A more elaborate 
method is to direct a jet of water on to a 
ct>ggcd wheel which not only splits the jet 
up into a number of fine drops, but is also 
driven round by the jet, so gradually turn- 
ing the whole apparatus. Yet another dcvcL 
opmcnl suitable for larger installations is 
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the line irrigator, consisting of a series of 
pipes, carn'ing small jets along their length 
and delivering a spray over a wide area. 
These line irrigators may themselves be 
connected to an oscillator driven by the 
water pressure and turning the line of pipes 
first one way and then the other, so giving 
wider and more even coverage with the water 
spray. The ideal irrigation plant should 
deliver water at a rate at which it can be 
easily absorbed by the soil without forming 
puddles on the surface. 

A further development has been the 
introduction of irrigation apparatus which 
is capable of adding carefully graded quan- 
tities of fertilizer to the water so that the 
crops are fed at the same time as the>* arc 
watered. 

JOINT Where applied to plants, this 
term is synonymous with node and indi* 
cates the point of junction between a leaf 
or leaf stalk and a stem. A plant U said to 
be short-jointed when joints occur vcr>' 
frequendy along the stems, the spaces be- 
tween them being small. By contrast a long- 
jointed plant is one in which the joints arc 
comparatively few in number and widely 
spaced. Plants tend to become abnormally 
long-jointed when deprived of light or 
grown in too much heat. 

JUNE DROP At about the time that 
apples and pears are forming their seeds 
usually in the latter half of June, there is 
often a heavy natural fall of the partly 
formed fruits. For this reason final thinning 
is usually deferred until the June drop is 
complete. 

JUVENILE Some conifci^ produce two 
quite distinct l>'pes of growth — one in the 
seedling state and while the plant is still 
young and another which gradually re- 
places it as the shrub or tree becomes 
mature. This dislinciivc t>pc of early 
growth is frequently referred to as juvenile 
growth, in contrast to the later t>'pc vvhicli 
is referred to as 'aduU\ 

KAINIT A natural deposit which occurs 
in some parts of the world, notably in 
France and Germany and which consists 
largely of piotash combined with common 


salt and Epsom salt. At one time it was 
laigely used as a potassic ferdUzer in gar- 
dens, but its place has been taken in a large 
measure by sulphate of potash and muriate 
of potash which have the merit of contain- 
ing a considerably higher and constant 
percentage of potash, whereas in kainit the 
proportion of potash may vary from one 
sample to another. Moreover the impuri- 
ties in kainit, particularly the common salt, 
can sometimes cause serious damage to 
plants. Nevertheless kainit is still used, 
principaily as an autumn or winter dress 
ing, in orchards. The rate varies from 2 to 4 
ounces per square yard. An average sample 
of kainit will contain approximately 14 per 
cent of potash in the fonn of sulphate, 60 
per cent common salt and 20 per cent sul- 
phate of magnesium (Epsom salt). 

KEEL The boat-shaped part of a legu- 
minous flower such as a pea or lupin. The 
rest of the flower is composed of an erect 
petal, the standard, and two lateral petals, 
the wings. 

KELP The ashes produced as the result 
of burning seaweed. Kelp itself is seldom 
used as a garden fertilizer though it does 
contain considerable quantities of potash. 
The name, however, is often applied 
lo seaweed itself, which is a V'aluable and 
much-used manure. (See Seaweed.) 

KRIUUM, see Soil Conditioner. 

LABELLUM The lip of a flower. A term 
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frequently used in the description of the 
flowers of orchids. 

LACEWING FLY, sec Predators. 

LACINIATE Cut into narrow segments. 
A botanical term usually applied to leaves 
that are lobed in this fashion. 

LADYBIRD, Predators. 

LANCEOLATE A botanical term mean- 
ing lancc-shapcd and usually applied to 
leaves which are considerably longer than 
they arc wide and taper at both ends. 



LANDSCAPE GARDENING Strictly 
the art of laying out ornamental grounds so 
that they blend with the surrounding land- 
scape. The great exponents of this art were 
Repton and ^Capability' Brown at the end 
of the eighteenth century. The term has 
also been loosely applied to all forms ol 
garden design and construction. Landscape 
architect is similarly applied to almost 
any garden designer whether he is, in fact, 
working on large schemes carried out on 
natural, or pseudo-natural lines, or en- 
gaged in the planning of small gardens 
without particular reference to their en- 
vironment. 

LARVA The caterpillar, grub or maggot 
stage of an insect's life. It Is one of the four 
stages in the usual lifc-cyclc and follows (he 
egg. When fully grown the larva turns into 
a pupa or chrysalis. 

LATENT The term is sometimes applied 
to buds which have failed to grow but the 
term ‘dormant’ is in more common use in 
gardens. 

LATERAL A side shoot or branch in 
contrast to a leading or terminal shoot 
found at the end of a branch. The term is 


frequently used in connexion with the 
training and pruning of fruit trees. 

LATTICE Another name for a trellis of 
wood, iron or any other material. Laiiice- 
work is frequently used as a support for 
climbing planis and it may often be use- 
fully employed to raise the height of a fence 
or wall without loo drastic a reduction of 
light. 

LAWN Any area of turf which is kept 
closely mown. Lawns are usually formed of 
grass but occasionally other herbage is used 
and at one time considerable interest was 
taken in the formation of chamomile lawns, 
which have the merit of withstanding 
drought better than grass lawns. 

Ordinaiy* grass lawns may be formed 
from seed, from imported turf, or from the 
natural turf of the site. If seed is used, it is 
usual to prepare the site by thorough dig- 
ging, follow^ by a period for weathering. 
The surface soil is then broken down finely 
with rake or Canterbury hoc, and made 
firm but left with a crumbly surface. 

Seed of selected grasses is sown, spring 
and early autumn being the two most 
favoured seasons for this work. The rate of 
sowing may var>' from t ounce to 2 ounces 
per square yard and the seed itself may be 
of one of the finer grasses such as sheep's 
fescue, New Zealand bent or brown lop, or 
of coarser grasses such as ly^e grass and 
meadow grass, or of any favoured mixture 
of all or some of these grasses. 

It should be noted that the finer grasses 
in general take longer to germinate than 
those of coarser nature and being less 
vigorous in their early growth, arc less able 
(o compete with weeds. In consequence if it 
is desired to form a lawn of fine grasses it is 
desirable to take special pains to eliminate 
weeds before sowing, and this may be done 
by preparing the ground in spring or early 
summer and allowing it to lie fallow until 
(he time for autumn sowing. During the 
intervening months successive crops of 
weeds will grow and should be destroyed at 
once by hoeing or other suitable cultiva- 
tion. 

Seedling grass should not be cut until it 
is at least 3 inches high and then only with 
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a very sharp lawn mower set rather high, or 
with a sharp scythe. Frequent and close 
mowing should only be commenced when 
the grass is well established, which is likely 
to take several months, though the time 
will vary according to the season and 
weather and soil conditions. 

Lawns from turf are usually made in 
autumn or early spring, though using this 
there is considerably more latitude than 
where seed is employed. The turf itself 
should be of good quality, containing a 
high proportion of finer grasses and being 
reasonably free from weeds. It is usually 
cut by contractors in 3-fool by i-foot rect- 
angles which are then rolled up for easy 
transport. This is satisfactory for ordindiy* 
purposes but where very true lawns are 
required, as for a tennis court, bowling 
green or putting green, it is desirable to 
cut the turf in one foot squares and not roll 
them up. Whichever size of turf is used, it 
should be laid in straight rows on a perfectly 
even surface of finely broken soil, alternate 
rows being staggered so that the joints be- 
tween the tur\*cs only meet in one direc- 
tion. This helps the turv*es to knit together 
and so remain undisturbed while the>' are 
rooting into the foundation soil. The turves 
are usually settled in position by beating 
them gently but firmly with a special 
wooden turf beater or the back of a spade. 
Alternatively they can be rolled with a light 
roller. 

Bowling greens, and some other lawns in 
which a very fine and true surface is re- 
quired, arc often made with what is termed 
sea-washed turf or Cumberland turf, be- 
cause much of it comes from Cumberland. 
This is a particularly fine turf found in 
certain coastal districts and it owes its fine- 
ness to the fact that it is washed by salt 
water at high tides. Unfortunately such 
turf often proves troublesome in inland dis- 
tricts, dying out in patches after a few years 
no matter how carefully it is tended. 

Motving of lawns that arc newly estab- 
lished should never be done more severely 
than necessary for the purpose for which 
the lawn is required. Sports greens will 
usually need to be mown more closely than 
those only required as a setting for plants. 
The very close shaving of lawns which is 


sometimes seen should be avoided when- 
ever possible as it tends to weaken and even 
kill the grass. 

Lawn grass, like any other herbage, re- 
quires feeding if it is to be maintained in 
good condition. For this purpose fertilizers 
containing a high percentage of nitrogen 
are usually employed, as these tend to 
encourage the finer grasses, whereas fertil- 
izers containing phosphates may encourage 
the coarser grasses and clovers. Neverthe- 
less purely nitrogenous feeding is not desir- 
able and though simple chemicals such as 
sulphate of ammonia may sometimes be 
used with advantage to stimulate grass and 
discourage weeds, they should never be 
relied upon exclusively. For general feed- 
ing a balanced fertilizer containing nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid and potash should be 
used and most manufacturers of compound 
fertilizers prepare suitable mixtures, see 
also Tur/^ Turf BtaUr. 



Sowing grass seed in yard squares 


LAYER Layering is the name given to a 
particular method of propagation in which 
a shoot or stem is induced to form roots 
while still attached to the parent plant, 
after which it is severed and replanted to 
form a new plant. A layer k a shoot or 
stem so treated, and the name k applied 
^ually to the shoot at the time at which it 
k selected and prepared, and to the same 
shoot when it has formed roots and been 
detached. 

Layering k the usual method of propa- 
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gation for border carnations and is also 
applied to many shrubs and some trees and 
climbing plants, including rhododendrons, 
magnolias, quinces and clematis. It is, in 
general, a somewhat slower method of 
increase than propagation by cuttings, but 
it has the merit of being considerably more 
foolproof, as the layer is supported by the 
parent plant until it has formed roots. A 
special form of layering is used in the pro- 
pagation of such fruit stocks as the Paradise 
apple and quince. 

There arc two essentiab in successful 
layering. First the stem must be placed in 
close contact with the soil or better still, 
lightly buried in it. Secondly the flow of sap 
at the point of contact between stem and 
soil must be checked. This may be done 
either by slitting the stem or branch or by 
twisting or bending it sharply. With border 
carnations the former method is usually 
adopted, a knife being inserted just below 
a joint which can be brought into contact 
with the soil, and then drawn up through 
the stem so as to form a tongue through the 
joint. A similar method is often employed 
with shrubs; an alternative is to remove a 
ring of bark about J inch wide, just below 
a joint which can be buried in the soil. 
Often, however, the incision is dispensed 
with and instead the stem is given a sharp 
twist and upward bend at the point of con* 
tact with the soil, so rupturing some of the 
tissues. This method is commonly used 
when rhododendrons arc increased by 
layering. 

In all these instances the layer must be 
held down in the soil by some means. 
Frequently, forked tvooden pegs arc em- 
ployed, driven firmly into the ground with 
one arm of the fork over the layered shoot. 
For small plants, such as border carnations, 
wire layering pins arc frequently used, 
shaped rather like large hairpins and used 
in the same manner as the wooden pegs, 
just described. Occasionally a lai^c stone 
may be employed to hold a branch down. 

If the natural soil round the plant is very 
close in texture it is wise to remove some of 
it wlicre the layer will touch, and replace 
with a specially prepared mixture con- 
taining plenty of sand and peat or leaf 
mould. The preparation of a gritty com* 



Layering carnations: slitting a stem 


post, but in this instance devoid of peat or 
leaf*mould, is particularly important with 
border carnations, and as in this instance 
the layers must root fairly rapidly if they 
are to be successful, the soil should be kept 
well watered if the weather is dry. 

With fruit stocks, such as Paradise apples 
and quince, the method commonly em- 
ployed is to behead well-established plants 
in late winter, cutting them back to within 
a few inches of soil level. As a result numer- 
ous young shoots will be thrown up from 
the stumps. As these grow, soil is drawn up 
round them. No attempt b made to cut or 
bend the stems, as it is found that roots are 
formed readily into the mounded soil with- 
out any artificial stimulus. 

For all layering it b preferable to rely on 
fairly young growths— current year’s non- 
flowering shoots with the border carnations, 
and usually one-year-old stems for shrubs, 
trees and climbers. Older stems or branches 
can sometimes be treated successfully, but 
in general they are slower in making roots. 
The best time for layering trees, shrubs and 
climbers b usually in late spring, but work 
can be done at almost any lime of the year* 
With planU of this type, roots are usually 
formed rather slowly, and it may be eigh- 
teen months before the layers are able to 
support themselves in separation from the 
parent. With soft-wooded plants such as 
border carnations, rooting b much more 
rapid. Border carnation layers are usually 
pegged down in July and, if all goes well, 
should be rooted and ready for transplant- 
ing in September or at latest early October. 
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It is usually wise to sever the layers a short 
lime before they are actually dug up and 
removed, as this lessens the shock of trans- 
planting. 

In a few instances it may be necessary 
to layer a shoot which cannot actually be 
bent down to soil level. This can be done by 
placing a pot or box filled with soil along- 
side the stem and layering it into Uiis. The 
soil in this pot or box will have to be 
watered and must never be allowed to 
become dr>\ A further modiheation of this 
scheme applicable to very stiff stems which 
cannot be bent at all, is to split a box or 
pot into two halves which can then be 
fitted together round the stem and bound 
in position with wire. The container so 
formed is then filled widi soil and the laver- 

4 

ing continues in the ordinary way. This 
method, often referred to as Chinese layer- 
ing or air layering, is sometimes used to 
reduce the height of ‘leggy’ specimens of 
Dracaena or indiarubber plant (Ficus), the 
stem being layered just below the tuft of 



leaves at the lop. When rooted the layer 
forms a new plant and U^c old leggy speci- 
men below the point of layering can be dis- 
carded. A further development relies on the 
properties of certain plastic (polythene) 
films through which air can pass but which 
arc impervious to moisture. If a stem is 
w'oundcd, either by ringing or slitting, and 
damp sphagnum moss is placed round the 
wound^ area and sealed ivith this plastic 
film, the moss will remain moist for months 
and roots may be formed into it, after 
which the rooted stem can be removed and 
planted. The film is wrapped closely round 
the moss and sealed at each end with insula- 
tion tape. 

LEACH A term used to describe the re- 
moval of soluble plant foods from a soil by 
water draining through it. In areas of heavy 
rainfall the loss of plant foods by this means 
may be considerable, especially of some of 
Uic vcr>' soluble nitrogenous salts. The 
winter leaching of such useful chemicals 
can sometimes be prevented by growing a 
green manure crop in the late summer and 
digging it in during the autumn. By this 
means the plant foods are locked up tem- 
porarily in the green manure crop. By the 
time they have been liberated by decay the 
winter is over and more crops are ready to 
make use of them. 

LEAD ARSENATE A powerful arsen- 
ical poison which is of great use in the 
destruction of caterpillars, weevils and 
many other pests. Lead arsenate is a 
stomach poison (see page 1 33) and has the 
drawback of being pobonous to warm- 
blooded animals, including human beings, 
as well as to insects. Nloreover it remains a 
long time on the plant and is a cumulative 
poison, i.c. small doses arc retained and, if 
added to, may build up until they reach 
dangerous proportions. Nevertheless, lead 
arsenate is still the most effective insecticide 
for certain purposes and continues to be 
used in very large quantities. The method 
of application is to spray it on the plant to 
be protected directly an attack is oteerved, 
or, better still, a short while before such an 
attack is expected. A thin film of the poison 
will then remain on leaves, stems and fruits, 
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ready to poison the insect after the first few 
bites. The usual rate of application is i 
pound of lead arsenate paste or i pound 
lead arsenate powder to 10 gallons of water. 
Lead arsenate can be mixed with most of the 
fungicides in common use, including lime 
sulphur and Bordeaux mixture and it can 
also be mixed with nicotine, but it should 
not be used in any spray containing soft 
soap. 

LEADER The shoot which terminates a 
branch and which, if left, will continue to 
extend it in the same general line ofgrowth. 
The term can also be applied to a side 
growth or lateral from which it is intended 
to build up a main branch by allowing it to 
extend. A replacement leader is a side 
growth $0 treated, with the intention of 
eventually cutting out the main branch be* 
yond the point at which it is growing and 
allowing it to replace that branch. 

LEAF BLISTER MITE An insect pest of 
pears which also occasionally attacks plums. 
The insects themselves arc mites of such 
small size that they can only be seen with a 
very powerful lens. These mites enter the 
leaves and cause them to develop yellowish- 
green blisters. During the winter the mites 
live under the bud scales. The best method 
of control is to spray with a petroleum 
emulsion winter wash in March, just 
before the bud opens. Badly blistered 
leaves should be gathered when seen and 
burned. 

LEAF CURL A disease of peaches, nec- 
tarines and almonds. It is caused by a 
fungus which attacks the young leaves, 
causing them first to turn yellowish and 
then very quickly to develop dark red 
patches which become thickened and dis- 
torted. The fungus may also attack twigs, 
which die back in consequence. Growth is 
weakened and in severe cases young trees 
may be killed outright. All infected leaves 
should be picked off and burned and twigs 
that arc dying back should be removed and 
burned when pruning. Trees may be 
sprayed with Bordeaux mixture at tlic end 
of February or early in March just before 
the buds begin to swell. 


LEAF HOPPER Two distinct genera of 
small insects not unlike the aphides (green- 
fly) or capsid bugs, pass under this popular 
name. Adult insects are pale yellow and 
have wings whereas the larvae, though of 
similar colour, have no wings. The larvae 
suck sap from the leaves in the same way as 
greenflies or capsid bugs, but produce a 
characteristic white mottling quite distinct 
from the damage done by these other pests. 
Leaf hoppers often leave papery white cast- 
off skins on the undersides of the leaves and 
these in conjunction with the white mott- 
ling, provide a method of diagnosis even 
when the insects themselves cannot be 
found. Many kinds of plants are attacked, 
particularly under glass. Outdoors, roses 
are particularly subject to attack by one 
particular kind of leaf hopper. The remedy, 
both indoors and out, is to spray with either 
nicotine or HETP. Alternatively, under 
glass, fumigation with nicotine may be 
carried out. 

LEAF MINER A general name given to 
the iar\'ae of various kinds of fly all of which 
feed by tunnelling their way through the 
(issues of leaves without actually coming to 
the surface. In chrysanthemums, mar- 
guerites and cinerarias, snaky while lines 
arc produced as a result of this tunnelling. 
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In celeo’) lilacs and holly, blistcr-Ukc 
patches appear, The presence of the larvae 
within the leaf can alwa>'s be felt if the leaf 
is drawn between finger and thumb, and 
the lar\'ac can usually be seen if the leaf is 
held up to a bright light. In mild attacks a 
sufficient control can be effected by stab- 
bing the larvae within the leaf, using a pen- 
knife or pin for this purpose. In more 
severe cases badly attacked leaves should 
be removed and burned and the plants 
sprayed occasionally with a nicotine 
insecticide. 



Leaf miner and damage caused by larvae 


LEAF MOULD A term which has two 
dbdnct applications in the garden. It is 
used for the dark browm powdery or flaky 
substance which results when leaves have 
been stacked and allowed to rot for a 
sufficiently long dme. As a rule leaves swept 
up and stacked one autumn will be con- 
verted into good leaf mould by the normal 
processes of decay by the following autumn. 
Decay will go on more rapidly in warm, 
rather damp conditions than in dry, cold 
ones. In good leaf mould it should not be 
possible to find whole leaves or even frag- 


ments of leaves recognizable as such, but 
only small flakes. 

Leaf mould is a valuable source of humus 
and was at one time the main source of this 
ill potting composts. It has been largely 
dbplaccd by peat, partly because peat is 
free from weed seeds and the spores which 
spread disease, and partly because it decays 
more slowly and therefore retains its nature 
for a longer time in the compost tlian docs 
leaf mould. Nevertheless, leaf mould is 
still preferred for some purposes. 

The best forms of leaf mould for com- 
posts are those obtained from beech or oak 
leaves. Any leaf mould may be used in the 
open garden either as a top-dressing to 
smother weeds and provide a mulch, or 
forked or dug into the soil as a substitute 
for manure. Leaf mould is not as rich in 
plant foods as the best animal manures, 
such as those from horse, cow or pig, but it 
does contain some plant food and has a 
most important ph>'sical effect upon the 
soil and micro-organisms in it. 

The usual rate of dressing for leaf mould 
is a barrowload to 6 to lo square yards 
and in potting composts it will usually 
compose about one- third to one-fifih ofthc 
whole bulk. 

Leaf mould is also used by gardeners as 
the name for a disease of tomatoes which 
attacks the leaves and causes them to 
develop spots or patches which arc light in 
colour on the upper surface of the leaf and 
covered with a khaki felt on the lower sur- 
face. At first the leaves have a distinct 
mottled appearance but later they may 
wither completely. The disease is caused by 
a fungus which thri\ es under close and 
stuffy conditions. It is only likely to prove 
troublesome under glass. Preventives arc 
to give plants plenty of space and to venti- 
late fredy. If the disease appears despite 
precautions, plants should be sprayed with 
colloidal sulphur, or Bordeaux mixture, or 
dusted with flowers of sulphur. Some varie- 
ties of tomato are resistant to certain forms 
of this disease and these may be tried where 
the disease has proved troublesome. Veto- 
mold is one of the best known of these 
\'arietie$. 

LEAF SCORCH A physiological dis- 
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order which mav affect manv different 

♦ t 

kinds of plant bin is particularly trouble- 
some on apples and gooseberries. The 
charac teristic symptom is browning and 
withering of the margin of each leaf. In 
severe attacks die whole leaf mav eventu- 
ally be affected or leaves may fall pre- 
maturely. With gooseberries the leaf mar- 
gins assume an ashen grey colour which is 
very distinc tive. 

Leaf scorch is due to lack of potash and 
may be aggravated by (he excessive use of 
nitrogenous fertilizers. I'he remedy is to 
give ample potash fertilizer which may be 
applied annually in autumn or spring in 
the form of sulphate or muriate of potash, 
at rates from i to 2 ounces per scjuare yard 
according to reciuircrnenis. Leaf scorch is 
liable to be most severe on soils that arc 
badly drained. Under glass it is aggravated 
by too dr>' an atmosphere and too much 
exposure to strong sunlight. 



Ltaf scorch on a geranium leaf 


LEAF SPOT A general name given to 
many unrelated fungal diseases which pro- 
duce more or less circular spots on the 
leaves of plants. Carnations and pinks arc 
attacked by one kind of leaf spot in which 
the spots have a bleached appearance and 
the leaves eventually become pale yellow 
and curl lengthwise. Celery is attacked by 
a different kind of leaf spot. In this instance 
the spots arc brown with minute black dots 


on them. Another fungus causes reddish 
spotting on strawberry leaves. 

Badly affected leaves should always be 



L^af spot on a strawberry leaf 


removed and burned. Carnations and pinks 
can be dusted frequently with flowers of 
sulphur. Celery and strawberries may be 
sprayed occasionally with Bordeaux mix- 
ture — from August to October for celery 
and from April 10 the end of May for 
strawberries. Celcr>' leaf spot is carried on 
the seeds and in consequence sterilization 
of the seeds may be desirable. This is af- 
fected by soaking the seeds for three hours 
in a solution of formalin, i tcaspoonful to 
^ gallon of water. 

LEATHER JACKETS The larvae of 
several species of crane fly or ‘daddy-long- 
legs’. Superficially these larxac look a little 
like dark grey or blackish caterpillars^ but 
closer examination will reveal that they 
have no legs. They have vcr>' tough skins, 
hence the name ‘leather jackets’. These 
lar\ac feed on grass roots and many other 
roots and are capable of causing a great 
deal of damage. On lawns they may kill the 
grass in small patches while in a herbac- 
eous border or vegetable garden they arc 
capable of checking or killing many kinds 
of plant. Damage from leather jackets b 
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most likely to be severe on ground that has 
recently been broken up from pasture. 

Leather jackets can be poisoned with 
Paris green and bran {4 ounces Parts green 
and 7 pounds of bran, made slightly moist 
and mixed to a crumbly mash). This 
should be placed here and there on the 
surface of the ground where the larvae arc 
known to be. Finely powdered naphthalene 
dug or hoed in at 2 ounces per square yard 
is of some value. A more effective treatment 
is to fork in a soil insecticide containing 
gainma-BHC. Lawns may be cleared by 
watering them ver^* heavily towards even- 
ing and then covering at night with wet 
sacks, tarpaulins or boards. This will ex- 
clude air and (he leather jackets will come 
to the surface to breathe. If the covering is 
removed in the morning the leather jackets 
can be swept up. Potting soil which is 
believed to contain leather jackets should 
be sterilized. 



Leather jackets i or crane Jly larvae 

LEGUME Strictly speaking a botanical 
term used to describe the particular type of 
seed-pod found in memben of the pea 
family, but gardeners use the term more 
broadly to cover all plants of this family so 
that ‘grow legumes’ means ‘grow some 
member of tlie pea family’, 

UPIDATE Covered with small, scurf* 
like scales. A botanical term used to de- 
scribe the scale-like covering of some leaves 
and stems. In gardens it is most likely to be 
used in the description of certain species of 


rhododendron in contrast to those which 
have a hair>‘ covering or indumentum. 

LEVELLING Much of the lc^‘elling of 
ground neeessar>* in gardening can be done 
solely by eye, but where accuracy is essen- 
tial, as in the formation of tennis courts or 
bowling greens, use must be made of a 
spirit level and boning rods. TIjc latter arc 
stakes each with a horizontal cross piece 
nailed at the top, railicr like an elongated 
letter T. If several of these rods arc driven 
into the soil in a row, it is possible to sight 
across them and obtain a true level or, if it 
is so desired, an even slope. Boning rods 
will only be needed when there is a great 
deal of variation in tlic existing levels of the 
ground and even then they will usually only 
be used 10 give a rough level ,thc final work 
being checked up with spirit levels. Where 
the variation in levels is only slight, the 
work can be done with spirit levels only. 

When working with boning rods, start at 
the lowest point of the ground and drive in 
one of the rods so that the cross member is 
at approximately eye level. Now drive in a 
second boning rod a few feel away in the 
direction of the highest ground. Place a 
straight-edged plank across die tops of 
these two posts and check for a true level 
with a spirit level. The second post can be 
driven in further or pulled out a little until 
a true level is obtained. Now drive in a 
third post at the topmost point of the slope 
in the line indicated by the fir^t two. Sight 
across the first and second posts from time 
to lime until the top of the third post is 
exactly in line with them. If the rise is ycry 
steep it may be necessary to open, a trench 
between posts two and three in order to get 
a tiue level. If the ground rises in other 
directions, sights should be taken across 
these in exactly tlie same way, starting 
from the most convenient point along the 
first line. The first post in this new line will 
itself be levelled by sighting across any 
two posts in the fn*st line. When all the 
boning rods required have been driven in, 
the diftcrences in level between one part of 
the ground and anotlicr, will be revealed, 
and a decision can be made whether to 
remove alt the soil to llie lowest level; to 
add more soil to build it all up to the 
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highest level; or to strike some mean between 
these two extremes. In any case the exact 
point to which the soil should be brought 
can be marked on the boning rods, by 
measuring downwards from the top of the 
cross member an equal distance in each 
ease. 

When the soil has been roughly levelled 
to these marks on the boning rods, the final 
levelling should be done with pegs, planks 
and spirit level. The method here is to 
drive in a number of short pegs all over 
(he ground and a few feet apart. As it will 
be necessary to place a straight-edged 
plank between each pair of posts, the exact 
distance apart for these pegs can be deter- 
mined by the length of the plank (hat is to 
be used. Now starting from the post which 
seems to be at approximately the mean 
level, work on from post to post, first in one 
direction and then in another, using a 
mallet, the straight-edged plank and the 
spirit level to bring each post to a dead 
level with post number one. The process is 
in fact very similar to that used with the 
boning rods except that all the levelling is 
done with the spirit level and not by eye. 
When all the posts have been driven in to 
the correct degree, the soil should be 
levelled so that it is just flush with the top 
of each. 

It is usually important when levelling 
the ground, to keep the top soil on top If 
this is not done and instead much of (he 
lower soil is exposed, this may prove to be 
relatively infertile. To avoid this danger it 
may be necessary to skim off all the top soil 
first to a depth of about lo inches and place 
it to one side. After this the lower soil is 
levelled and finally the top soil is returned 
as an even top-dressing all over the site. It 
is sometimes more convenient and less 
laborious to work in small sections, remov- 
ing the top soil from one part at a lime, 
levelling the lower soil, returning the top 
soil and then passing on to the next section. 

LIFTING This term is applied equally 
to the digging up of trees, shrubs and other 
plants that are to be moved from one place 
to another, and to the digging of poUlocs 
and other root crops for use for storing. 
When any plants arc lifted as much care as 


possible should be taken not lo damage the 
roots unduly. In the case of fairly la^e 
specimens of trees and shrubs this may 
necessitate a fairly extensive excavation. 
Certainly it can be expected that there will 
be many strong roots extending at least 
as far as the branch spread. Sometimes a 
tripod and tackle is used to lift such large 
specimens after they have been suiubly 
undermined, and a low truck or trolley 
is then employed to transport them to (heir 
new site with as little disturbance as may 
be of whatever soil may remain clinging to 
the roots. 

The best season for lifting deciduous 
trees and shrubs is usually the late autumn, 
though work can generally be continued 
during any fairly mild weather from mid- 
October to early April. This season is also 
suitable for most conifers, but broad-leaved 
evergreens usually lift more safely a Uule 
earlier in the autumn or late in the spring, 
early October and late April often proving 
particularly favourable times. 

Herbaceous plants arc usually lifted in 
March, April, September and October, but 
some have marked preferences for one 
season rather than another and some can 
be transplanted very successfully at other 
times, even in some instances, in mid- 
summer. 

Bulbs are usually most safely lifted as 
soon as their foliage dies down and they 
commence their normal resting period. 
Some bulbs benefit from fairly regular 
lifting each year and this is usually so with 
tulips and hyacinths, but others arc much 
better left undisturbed until they become 
so overcrowded that there is a falling off in 
the number of flowers produced, and this is 
true of narcissi and crocuses. 

The lifting of vegetable root crops is 
usually carried out in late summer or early 
autumn when they have completed their 
growth. Care should be taken to lift these 
crops without injury to roots or tubers, as 
bruises, cuts, etc. may cause premature 
decay in store. Some varieties of potato, 
such as Arran Banner, arc particularly 
difficult to lift without some damage as 
they produce their tubers on long stolons 
well away from the centre of the plant. A 
fork should be used for all potato lifting 
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and this should be (hrust in well away from 
the plant and a good volume of soil lifted 
and then turned over and spread out with 
one movement so that all the tubers arc 
exposed on the surface. 



Lifting a herbacteixs plcnl 


LIGHT This is essential for the healthy 
growth of all green plants which use the 
energy of sunlight to convert simple chem* 
icals containing carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen etc., into complex carbohydrates 
and proteins. Light also has a second pro- 
found effect upon many plants by control- 
ling the way in which their energies arc 
directed either to Uie production of growth 
or of flowers. For a fuller account of this see 
Photopcriodism. Artificial light is frequently 
used in greenhouses, either to supplement 
sunlight in the manufacture of plant foods 
or to control flower bud formation. Much 
greater illumination is required for the fim 
purpose than for die second. Fluorescent 
and mercury vapour lamps arc the types 
most commonly used and in many installa- 
tions lights are arranged so that they can be 
brought close to the planU when in use and 
removed when not required so that they do 
not impede daylight. 

LILY DISEASE A name sometimes given 
to fungal diseases caused by a species of 
botrytis which principally attacks the Ma- 
donna lily {Lilium candidum) and nearly allied 
Nankeen lily {Lilium Ustaceum). Brown- 
ish spots appear on the leaves, which later 
Nvithcr from the bottom of the plant up- 
wards. The disease U likely to be most 
K 


severe in late spring and early summer. 
Badly infected plants should be burned, 
others should be sprayed fairly frequently 
in spring and summer with Bordeaux 
mixture or colloidal copper. 

LIME To the chemist, lime is the popu- 
lar name for calcium oxide which the 
gardener knows as quicklime. In the gar- 
den the term lime is loosely employed for 
several different forms of calcium, but 
most commonly for calcium hydroxide, 
othcrvk’ise known as hydrated or slaked 
lime. Ground chalk and ground limestone 
may abo come under this general term and 
arc frequently used to ‘lime* the soil. 

Calcium is a plant food and very occa- 
sionally it may become so deficient in the 
soil that lime in some form or otlier must 
be added to increase the calcium content. 
More frequently, however, lime is not 
required because calcium is deficient, but 
because it b an alkali which ncutr^izes 
acids in the soil. (Sec Acid.) 

Lime in one of its forms b always used to 
correct excessive acidity. The more lime b 
applied the more will the soil be changed 
in the direction of alkalinity. No hard-and- 
fast-rules can be given as to the amount of 
lime required to produce any given change 
as thb will depend on the nature of the 
soil. Thus more lime b required to produce 
a given change on a soil that b heavily sup- 
plied with humus than on one that b 
mark^ly lacking in humus; i n other words 
an acid sand can be corrected with a dress- 
ing of umc much smaller than that needed 
for an acid peat. The chart appended gives 
a general idea only of appropriate rales of 
application for hydrated lime. Ground 
chalk and ground limestone will produce 
the same effect but about twice the quan- 
tity will need to be applied. Chalk and 
limestone arc slmvcr in their action on tlie 
soil than hydrated lime or quicklime, al- 
though the rate increases the more finely 
the chalk or limestone b ground; in fact, if 
It were possible to grind them as finely as 
the powder which b naturally formed Nvhen 
quicklime b slaked, there would be little 
difTcrcnce in their speed of action. Quicks 
hmc IS quite as effective as hydrated lime at 
the same rates of application and also has 
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marked inscciicidal properties because of 
the heat generated as it slakes in the soil, 
It is, however, a very unpleasant material 
to handle as it tends to burst bags and burn 
the skin. See Qjncklime, 

Lime tends to encourage some fungi 
which cause disease and discourage others, 
c.g. the fungus which causes club-root dis- 
ease of cabbage and other brassicas cannot 
grow m a distinctly alkaline soil and is, 
therefore, cheeked by hca\y applications 
of lime whereas the fungus which causes 
common scab disease of potatoes thrives in 
an alkaline soil and is, therefore, encour- 
aged by hea\y applications of lime. 

In addition to these important functions 
of lime, it also has a marked physical efieci 
on the texture of clay soils, 'rius b due to 
the fad that lime will make the minute 
particles of such a soil cling together to 
form larger granules which form a soil more 
open in texture and less liable to bind or 
become waterlogged. I'his process is often 
referred to as flocculation. Regular liming 
of clay soils is usually adopted as part of 
the cultural treatment to improve them, 
but it must be carried out in connexion 
with acid-alkaline reaction tests and with 
reference to the type of plant to be grown 
upon them. 

Lime can be applied at any time of the 


year but it b usually most economical to 
use it in the autumn or early winter on 
hca\y soils, and in late winter or early 
spring on light soib. It b generally applied 
as a top-dressing and then left to be washed 
down by rain, or it can be worked into the 
uppermost soil, with rake or fork. Lime in 
any form should not be applied at the same 
time as animal manure, particularly fresh 
animal manure, as it reacts with thb to 
liberate ammonia gas which escapes into 
the air and represents a heavy loss of 
nitrogen, one of the most important plant 
foods contained in dung. Usual policy is to 
apply lime to land that was manured a 
year previously but if thb cannot be done 
the manure should be well dug in first and 
then the lime applied as a top-dressing a 
few weeks later. 

UME SULPHUR Proprietary' fungicides 
made by combining sulphur and lime and 
largely used in the control of apple and 
pear scab. The strength of concentrated 
lime sulphur b estimated in terms of its 
specific gravity, a normal formulation hav- 
ing a specific gravity of 1*3. Lime sulphur 
of thb strength b applied at four different 
dilutions. The weakest of these b usually 
known as ‘summer strength’ and b made 
by adding 3 fluid ounces of the concentrated 


TABLE OF LIME DRESSINGS 

The relative acidity or alkalinity of soil b expressed in numcrab preceded by the sign 
/;H. Soil with a pH of yo b neutral. Figures below 7 show increasing acidity on a loga- 
rithmic scale. Figures abov'c 7 show increasing alkalinity in the same manner. It b not, 
however, possible to relate the quantity of lime to be added to a soil directly to its pH 
reading, owing to the fact that soils vary in their power of holding lime in an active fornu 
Soils containing a high proportion of fine clay particles (colloids) or humus will absorb 
more lime than those of a coarse, sandy texture and will hold it longer. The more clay or 
humus a soil contains, therefore, the more heavily, but less frequently, it will need liming. 

The following table is a guide to the quantities of hydrated lime necessary to correct 
varying degrees of acidity on soils of different types. All figures arc for ounces per square 
yard. 
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fluid to 2 gallons of water. Thb can be 
applied safely to most varieties of apple and 
pear aAer the blossom falls or at any time 
during the summer. It is useful not only to 
control apple and pear scab and other 
fungal dbeases, but also to reduce infesta^ 
lions of red spider. The second strength is 
6 fluid ounces of concentrated fluid to 2 
gallons of water and this is used in spring 
and summer on strawberries, when the 
flowers first open, to control tarsonemid 
mile. The third strength, usually known as 
Svinter strength \ is 1 1 fluid ounces of con* 
centra ted lime sulphur to 2 gallons of water. 
Thb b applied to apples and pears prior 
to blossom time and particularly at those 
stages of bud development known as 'green 
bud’ and ‘pink bud’ (‘white bud’ of pears). 
Sec BuJSfag^j, 

Thb stronger winter application should 
be used in conjunction with the ‘summer 
strength’ application to control apple and 
pear scab. The fourth and strongest $olu* 
tion b 22 fluid ounces lime sulphur to 2 gal* 
Ions of water. Thb b used in March to con- 
trol cane spot of raspberries, blackberries 
and other bramble fruits, and abo on black* 
currants to control mites which cause big 
bud. For this last purpose it should be used 
when the most fonvard leaves are one inch 
in diameter. 

LINDANE The standard popular name 
for a <59 per cent (or better) extraction of 
the gamma isomer of benzene hexachloride 
BHG (q.v.). 

linear Long and narrow. A botanical 
term used in the description of leaves which 
are of thb shape. 

liver of sulphur, see of 

Potassium. 

LOAM A mixture of clay, sand and 
humus but the term b by no means a pre* 
cbe one and many dififerent types of soil 
may be referred to as loam. The ideal loam 
sought after by experienced gardeners as a 
basts for potting composts, will conuin 
enough sand to keep the soU open and 
enough clay to prevent it drying out 
rapidly. Good loam always contains a con- 
siderable quantity of fibre provided by the 


dead or decaying roots of grasses and other 
small plants. Thb fibre helps to maintain 
the open texture of the loam and when 
loam b being prepared for potting coin- 
posu great care should be taken not to 
remove all the fibre from it by sieving it too 
finely. Loam which diffen considerably 
from tlib ideal, may be described by quali- 
fying adjectives such as light loam, mean- 
ing one containing a high proportion of 
sand; hca\7 loam, containing a high pro- 
portion of clay, and fibrous loam, contain- 
ing an unusual amount of fibre. The term 
chalky loam is sometimes employed, but 
thb type of soil b more correctly referred to 
as marl. 

Loam b usually cut from the lop spit of 
meadows. The tur%'cs should be stacked 
grass»$ide downwards in a heap and 
allowed to remain for at least twelve 
months, so that the grass may decay. 
Slacked loam will remain in go^ condi- 
tion for a number of years, particularly if 
the stack is built with a ridged top to throw 
off rain. 


LONDON PURPLE A pobonous arseni- 
cal dyc*chcmical sometimes used for killing 


Linear 

leaves 




slugs. For this purpose J pound London 
purple is mixed with 7 pounds of bran 
which may, if desired, be worked to a 
crumbly mash with a little water. This 
poison bait is sprinkled on the surface of 
the soil or placed in small heaps here and 
there where slugs may be expected to feed. 
London purple is poisonous to warm- 
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blooded animals and so should not be 
placed where dogs, cats, etc. might pick it 
up. 

LOP To remove large branches from a 
tree or to shorten branches drastically, as 
in the operations known as pollarding and 
heading back. Severe lopping almost in- 
variably destroys the natural symmetry* and 
habit of a tree and should, in consequence, 
only be practised when absolutely un- 
avoidable. 

MAIDEN A tree or bush in its first year 
from grafting or budding. The term is 
principally applied to fruit trees, but it is 
also used for roses and occasionally for 
other trees and shrubs as well. 

MALATHION An insecticide, allied to 
parathion but much less poisonous and 
therefore safer to use. It is particularly 
effective against all kinds of sucking pests, 
including aphides, capsid bugs, scale 
insects, thrips, red spider mite and white 
i]y« It can be used as an aerosol or as an 
ordinary spray. 

MALE Flowering plants all make use of 
the functions of sex and have male and 
female oceans, though the way in which 
these arc disposed dillcrs considerably from 
one kind of plant to another. The majority 
of flowers arc monoecious, i.c. there arc 
both mala and female organs in the same 
flower. The male organs arc known as 
stamens and consist of anthers attached to 
filaments. There are also types of plants in 
which the flowers arc dioecious, i.e. some 
carry only male ot^ans (stamens) and 
others carr>' only female organs (pistils). 
There is still further din'erentiation in 
certain plants in which all the flowers on 
one plant will be of one sex only. Examples 
arc holly {iUx)y Sea-buckthorn {hippophae) 
and Skimmia japomca. In these the plants 
which produce nothing but male flowers 
are referred to as ‘male plants’. 

MANURE The derivation of this word 
is the same as that of manoeuvre and it is 
believed to have been applied originally to 
the general tillage of the soil rather than to 
its enrichment with any particular plant 


food or foods. However, with the passage of 
time, this meaning has been changed and 
nowadays manure ahvays refers to the 
food itself or to the act of its application. 

Manures are of vital importance to the 
gardener as without them it is impossible to 
maintain the fertility of the soil. They may 
be classified in several different ways, e.g. 
as organic or inorganic manures (see 
Fertiliztr); as artificial or chemical manures 
— these terms being practically synonymous 
— in contrast to animal manures and those 
derived from garden waste, dead leaves and 
similar material. 

The term ‘artificial manure’ is unfor- 
tunate, as it often gives the impression that 
this type of manure is inferior or in some 
way unnatural. It cannot be too clearly 
stated that chemicals are the natural food 
of plants and that, therefore, there is noth- 
ing unnatural in the application of chemi- 
cal fertilizers to the soil. In nature these 
chemicab are addea partly by the slow 
weathering of rock and partly by the break- 
down of complicated organic substances 
into simple inorganic chemicals, thb break- 
down being produced by the natural pro- 
cess of decay caused by the activity of 
fungi, bacteria and many other micro- 
scopic soil organbms. Plants are as in- 
capable of living on complex organic sub- 
stances, such as proteins and carbo- 
hydrates, as animals arc incapable of living 
on simple chemicab. Indeed the two king- 
doms, animal and vegetable, arc inter- 
dependent, the vegetables transforming the 
simple chemicals which arc their food into 
more complex starches, sugars, etc. and 
the animals consuming these by eating 
either the vegetables themselves or other 
animab which have themselves consumed 
the vegetables. Both v'Cgetables and animab 
die and their bodies arc returned to the 
soil, becoming manure which in time is 
broken dowm into simple chemicals once 
more. The same process is also applied to 
the dung of animab. 

Nevertheless though it b true that planu 
cannot make use of organic manure until it 
has been changed by decay into simple in- 
organic chemicab, organic substances, and 
particularly those of a very bulky nature 
such as dung and vegetable refuse, have 
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certain notable advantages for soil feeding. 
Most important of these is that they almost 
alwa>'s improve the texture of the soil, mak- 
ing it more open and yet more retentive 
of moisture in dry weather, and aJso easier 
to work at all times. Moreover by stimu- 
lating the multiplication of micro-organ- 
isms in the soil they ensure an adequate 
populadon of these to bring about the 
necessary brcakdo\vn from complex to 
simple chemical forms. A third point is that 
the plant foods in organic substances arc 
generally liberated steadily over a fairly 
long period, thus ensuring a regular supply 
of food without serious shortages or ex- 
cesses. By contrast some chcmicak arc 
available almost at once and if sufficient 
care in their application is not obser\*cd 
serious overdoses may result, tvtih consc* 
quent harm to the plants. A final advantage 
that may be observed Is that most bulky 
manures contain many plant foods includ- 
ing those such as manganese, magnesium, 
iron, sulphur, boron, etc., which are not 
present in the chemicab most commonly 
employed as fertilizers. In consequence 
ihei^ is less chance of minor chemical 
deficiencies occurring on soils that receive 
regular and adequate dressings of bulky 
organic manures than there b if chemical 
fertilizers only are employed. 

The practice of manuring is one that has 
engaged the attention of gardeners and 
scientbts for a very long time, but there is 
still a great deal to be learned about it. 
Plants require a number of chemicab as 
food but, as a rule, only a few of these be- 
come exhausted so rapidly in the soil that 
they must be frequently renewed. The 
most important of these are nitrogen, phos- 
phorus and potassium, and occasionally 
magnesium or iron may be required as 
well. Still less frequently deficiencies may 
occur of manganese, calcium or boron. 

Food in die soil b lost by being washed 
away into the subsoil or into drains, 
ditches, streams, etc., by being converted 
into gas and escaping into the atmosphere, 
and by being used by plants which arc then 
removed from the land. Manuring is in 
part directed towards making good thee 
losses and in part to altering the nature of 
the soil, making it richer than it was before, 


or producing a different ratio betsveen one 
food and another. 

Thb matter of ratio can be of great 
importance and is usually referred to as 
^balance'. If the balance of foods in the 
soil — that b to say the proportion of one 
in relation to another— becomes seriously 
wrong, growth of plants may be thrown out 
of gear. Thus too much nitrogen can pro- 
duce an excessive grotvih of shoots and 
leaves, with a corresponding lack of roots 
and fruits. Too much phosphorus can pro- 
duce an cxccssivt growth of roots and too 
much potash excessive fruitfulness. These, 
it must be understood, are somewhat crude 
generalizations concerning effects which 
can have many subtle modifications. Con- 
trariwbe, lack of nitrogen may result in 
poor leaf development, and lack of phos- 
phorus in weak roots and consequently 
general weakness into the bargain, while 
lack of potash may, in addition to causing 
poor production of fruit, abo result in 
severe scorching of leaf margins. Lack of 
iron or lack of magnesium may result in 
severe yellowing of leaves, otving to a 
failure in the supply of chlorophyll, the 
green colouring matter of leaves. Many 
other symptoms arc rccognbed as char- 
actcrblic of various soil deficiencies. 

The requirements of plants for different 
foods differ greatly, and the ideal would, 
no doubt, be to adopt a different manorial 
programme for each, according to its needs. 
Thb usually proves impracticable c.xcepl in 
a few instances, and a kind of average of 
requirements must be arrived at which will 
suit a number of widely different plants. 
Fortunately plants themselves have con- 
siderable powers of selection and are not 
entirely dependent upon the gardener to 
give them a properly balanced diet. 

The practice of rotational cropping b 
partly intended to make the |>est use of 
manuring by following one Xypt of crop 
with another in such a way that the residues 
left by one will be used up by another. For 
example cabbages use a lot of niirc^cn, but 
relatively smaller quantities of phosphorus. 
Carrots, pannips and beetroot, by con- 
ti^t, need a lot of phosphorus in relation to 
nitrogen. It is only common sense there- 
fore, to follow one crop after the other, a 
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usual sequence being cabbages first and 
carrots, parsnips or beetroot next. This 
mailer is more fully discussed under Rota^ 
tional Cropping. 

I'he best results can often be obtained by 
a combined use of both bulky organic and 
concentrated chemical fertilizers, The 
bulky manure ensures a suitable soil tex- 
ture. a good population of micro-organisms 
and a steady supply of most of the necessary 
chemical foods. Then a few carefully chosen 
chemical fertilizers will alter the balance 
according to the known requirements of the 
crop — more nitrogen for leaf vegetables, 
more phosphates for root crops, more 
potash for fruits and so on. As a rule the 
bulky manures arc best dug in during 
autumn or winter, while the chemical fer- 
tilizers arc best applied as top dressings in 
late winter or spring, but inevitably these 
generalizations must be much qualified by 
the special needs of particular plants. 

As manures of any kind can only be used 
by plants in solution, it is not surprising 
that gardeners have for long used manure 
in liquid form, particularly when they want 
a quick result. Nevertheless, though it is 
true that some chemicals can be absorbed 
directly by plants in solution in water, this 
is not invariably true and others must 
undergo change in the soil before they 
become available as plant food. This is 
true of organic substances such as urine or 
the liquid made by steeping dung in 
water. 

Liquid manure is much used for feeding 
pot plants during their season of growth. 
It should always be used very dilute and 
generally should be applied rather fre- 
quently, Quite commonly weak liquid 
manure may be used every week in place of 
ordinary water. 

Apparatus is available by which meas- 
ured quantities of chemical fertilizers can 
be added to water as it flows along pipes to 
an irrigation apparatus such as an overhead 
sprinkler. Dy this means the physical labour 
of feeding can be greatly reduced and, in- 
cidentally, very great economy in use of 
fertilizer is claimed for the method. How- 
ever most of the apparatus at present avail- 
able is designed for commercial rather than 
for private use. 


marl a natural type of soil in which 
clay IS blended with chalk. Marl occurs m 
several parts of the country, Nottingham 
marl being a favourite with gardenen. It 
has been much used as a top-dressing for 
sports grounds, particularly for cricket 
pitches, as it helps to bind the surface to- 
gether and prevent it from disintegraling 
under the hca\y wear which occurs when 
a long match is in progress. For this pur- 
pose the marl is passed through a fine sieve 
and then applied as a top-dressing not more 
than i inch deep. Further small dressings 
may be given but not until the preceding 
dressing has disappeared, partly as a result 
of the growth of grass, and partly by being 
incorporated with the surface soil. 

MASTIC The name sometimes applied 
to plastic substances used to cover grating 
wounds, but grafting wax is the term more 
commonly used nowadays and the sub- 
stance is described under that heading. 

MCPA An abbreviation used for 4- 
chloro-2-mcthylphcnoxyacetic acid, a 
eh e m ical wh i eh a c ts as a p 1 an t hormone an d, 
in excess, is a useful selective weed killer for 
the destruction of weeds on lawns. It can 
be obtained in the form of a powder mixed 
with a suitable carrier to be applied dry, 
or as a solution to be further diluted and 
applied as a fine spray, With either form 
manufacturer's instructions regarding rate 
of application should be followed. 

MEALY BUG One of the most trouble- 
some greenhouse pests. The insects arc 
small and whitish, and they protect them- 
selves with a white or greyish, waxy sub- 
stance which at first sight looks like a little 
tuft of cotton-wool. The mealy bugs move 
about slowly on the stems and leaves of 
many greenhouse plants, including vines, 
and live by sucking sap from the plant. 
Growth may be greatly weakened as a 
result. Fumigation with nicotine or cal- 
cium cyanide is effective, while on a small 
scale, mealy bug may be controlled by 
sponging the leaves and stems with derris 
insecticide. Spraying with derris, with nico- 
tine and soap, or with petroleum oil emul- 
sion are other possible methods of keeping 
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ihU pest in check. When vines arc pruned 
in winter great care should be taken to 
remove loose strips of bark, particularly 
round the spurs, as mealy bugs may be con- 
cealed beneath these. After this treatment 
the vines should be painted with a suitable 
insecticide such as petroleum oil emulsion 
or nicotine and soft soap. 

MENDELISM Mendelism is the name 
given to the theories of inheritance pro* 
pounded by Gregor Mendel, an Austrian 
monk, between the years i86o*i870. These 
theories were not taken up by other scien- 
tists at the time, but were rediscovered 
independently by three scientists in 1900 
and have since formed the foundation of 
the modern school of genetics, in both this 
country' and America. 

The basic assumption made by Mendel 
was that for the purposes of inheritance 
the characteristics of any li\nng organism 
can be split up into many separate units, 
and that these units are passed on from 
generation to generation unchanged though 
in many different combinations. Mendel 
further suggested that the presence of 
particular units in an individual might be 
masked by their coming into association 
with other units which were dominant to 
them. 

One of MendePs experiments which con- 
vey’s this theory very clearly was carried out 
with dwarf and tall varieties of culinary 
peas. When a dwarf pea was crossed with a 
tall pea, all members of the next generation 
were tall, but Mendel found that if he 
fertilized these second-generation hybrids 
with their own pollen, in the next genera- 
tion he obtained a proportion of dwarf 
plants again, in the approximate ratio of 
one dwarf to three tails. Further if the tall 
plants from tliis third generation were 
themselves fertilized, each wiih its own 
pollen and the progeny of each was kept 
separate, it became apparent that, though 
all outwardly tall, they were not all geneti- 
cally of the same character, as some of them 
produced nothing but tails, ^vhereas some 
produced tails and dwaris in the same pro- 
portions as the fint generation hybrids, i.c, 
one dwarf to three talk. 

To explain this hitherto unobserved fact, 


Mendel assumed that tallness and dwarf- 
ness can, for purposes of inheritance, be 
regarded as two conirasiing units or fac- 
tors, each distinct, indivisible and inde- 
structible. These factors might be repre- 
sented bv the letter T for tallness and t for 
dwarfness. He furtlicr assumed that T was 
dominant to t, i.c. that if bodi T and t 
occurred in the same plant, the presence of 
t would be masked and the plant would 
appear tall. On this assumption, it will be 
seen that if a tall plant is regarded as hav- 
ing two doses of T, and a dwarf plant is 
regarded as having two doses of i, and if 
further it is assumed that the sex cells of 
these plants have only one dose of each of 
these characteristics, then when a tall plant 
is crossed with a dwarf plant the first w'ill 
contribute one unit of tallness and the 
second one unit of dwarfness with the result 
that all the progeny will be of the character 
Tt. When these same plants arc bred to- 
gether, the sex cells will be equally of the 
character T and t, and if sufficient self- 
fertilized seeds are produced to allow the 
law of averages to work the possibilities of 
recombination will be as folloxs'S : 


T t 


TT 

Tt 

Tt 

tt 

1 


It will be seen from this that out of every 
four plants, one will be pure for the factor 
of tallness, one will be pure for the factor of 
dwarfness and that two will be hybrid for 
this factor. But as we have already assumed 
that tallness is dominant to dwarfness, the 
nvo plants carrying the units Tt will be 
indktingukhable out%vardly from the plant 
that is true for tallness. Therefore, in this 
generation we shall get three tall plants for 
every one dwarf plant. However, two out o 1* 
every three tall plants will continue to breed 
as hybrids and so \vill continue to give the 
same proportion of one dwarf to three talk 
of which two will themselves be hybrid 
talk, while one will breed true for tallness, 
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the dwarf plants will all breed true for 
dvvarfness, because, this character being 
recessive to tallness, it is only revealed 
when the plant is ‘pure’ for it, i.e. has two 
units of it. 

Mendel made no attempt to explain the 
physical basis of this behaviour. It was left 
to Professor Bateson and other geneticists, 
notably Professor Morgan in America, to 
prove that this physical basis resided in the 
minute chromosomes or thread*like bodies 
which exist in the nucleus of the living cell 
and can be detected at certain stages of its 
division. Moreover it has been shown that 
the controlling units are, in fact, minute 
particles of matter or genes, distributed 
lengthwise along the chromosomes. Nor- 
mally they arc passed on from cell to cell 
and plant to plant as unchanged units, but 
occasionally they may be changed by radia- 
tion, chemical action or other causes. Such 
changes provide the physical explanation 
of the ‘sports’ or mutations with which 
geneticists and gardeners are familiar. 

MERCURIC CHLORIDE A powerful 
poison, also known as corrosive sublimate, 
which is sometimes used in the garden to 
prevent the spread of club root disease 
among cabbages and other brassicas. For 
this purpose i ounce of mercuric chloride is 
dissolved in lo gallons water and half a pint 
of this solution is poured into each hole 
prepared for a brassica seedling before it is 
planted out. The same solution is recom- 
mended as a remedy for gladiolus scab dis- 
ease for which purpose the corms are 
immersed in the solution for 5 to lo minutes 
prior to planting. 

METALDEHYDE Mctaldchyde is a 
chemical which can be purchased in the 
form of bars (often used as a solid fuel for 
portable irons) and as a fine while powder. 
It is useful to the gardener as a slug poison. 
For this purpose it should be mixed with 
bran, middlings, oatmeal or some other 
attractive bait in the proportion of i ounce 
of mctaldchyde to 3 pounds of bait. If 
desired a little water may be added lo make 
a crumbly but not wet mash. This poison 
bait should be placed in small heaps where 
slugs or snails arc likely to feed, but out of 


reach of birds and domestic animals to 
which it is poisonous. When mctaldchyde 
is purchased in bar form the bars should be 
well crushed before use. One bar is suffi- 
cient to make half a pint of poison bait. If 
purchased in powder form a heaped table- 
spoonful is sufTicicni to make i j* pound of 
poison bait. 

MICE Great damage can be done lo 
seeds and seedlings and lo bulbs, corms and 
tubers of all kinds by mice. Crocus arc 
particularly favoured and so arc pea and 
bean seeds and those of marrows, cucum- 
bers and melons. Mice may be poisoned by 
phosphorus paste spread on suitable baits 
such as fat, cheese or stale bread, or one of 
the many advertised mouse poisons or virus 
may be employed. Under glass, trapping b 
often the most effective remedy with either 
‘break back’ traps or cage traps baited with 
fat, nuts, cheese or, probably best of all. 
cooked dried peas. Pea and bean seeds and 
small bulbs can be protected by rolling 
them in red lead prior to sowing. The seeds 
should first be moistened with either water 
or a very* small quantity of paraffin. 

MIDRIB The central vein of a leaf. 

MILDEW A general name given to a 
number of unrelated diseases caused by 
various fungi and all having the common 
feature of covering leaves or stems with 
white powdery outgrowth. One kind of 
mildew is lo be found on peas, particularly 
those maturing rather late in the season. 
Another mildew is common on chrysanthe- 
mums, and again is most noticeable in the 
autumn. Two particularly troublesome 
mildews attack gooseberries, and these arc 
described under Goosehmy Mildew^ The 
young growth of apples is liable to be at- 
tacked by tlie apple mildew and cabbages 
and allied plants have another mildew of 
their own. Roses, onions and vines are other 
plants on which mildews can be particu- 
larly troublesome. 

All these mildews thrive In damp, cool 
conditions. Under glass, ventilation and a 
rather dry atmosphere are means of keep- 
ing them at bay. Vines grown under glass 
should be well thinned so thal all the leaves 
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have ample light and air. Dusting with 
flowers of sulphur is a useful preventive for 
all kinds of mildew, while with apples the 
routine limc-sulphur spraying carried out 
against scab will also keep mildew away. 
Rose mildew and the mildew found on 
many herbaceous plants and shrubs will 
usually yield to occasional spraying with 



Mildew on apple leaves 


liver of sulphur at i ounce to 5 gallons of 
%vatcr, with 3 ounces of soft soap added to 
each 5 gallons of spray. Cabbage mildew 
is most easily controlled by spraying occa- 
sionally with Bordeaux mixture. 

MILLEPEDES Several different species 
of small soil pests arc found under the 
general name millepedes. All h^vc thin, 
jointed bodies with hard coats and a great 
number of legs. Most arc grey or blackish 
in colour, though a few are a dirty white or 
pink. The smallest arc about i inch long 
while the largest may be well over an inch. 
Some kinds, when disturbed, curl them- 
selves up like the hair spring of a watch. 
Millepedes are often confused with centi- 
pedes but may be distinguished from them 
by their rather slow movements, their 
greater number of legs and dull colour. 
Centipedes by contrast are active, have 
fesver legs and arc bright yellow or orange- 
yellow in colour. 

Millepedes arc to some extent scaven- 
gers, living on decaying matter in the soil, 
but they also attack the roots of plants and 
particularly roots that are already in an 
unhealthy condition. They may bore into 
soft roots or tubers such as those of the 
potato or carrot and in one way and an- 
other can cause a great deal of damage in 
the garden. 

Finely powdered naphthalene forked or 
raked into vacant ground at 4 ounces per 
square yard or round cultivated plants at 
2 ounces per square >'ard is a useful remedy. 
Many millepedes may also be trapped by 
bur>'ing sliced potatoes or carrots just be- 
neath the surface of the soil. If each trap 
is first pierced with a wooden stick or 
ske^ver which is left sticking out of the 
ground, it will be a simple matter to collect 
the traps daily and empty them of their 
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‘cai(h\ Another remedy is to fork in a soil 
inscclic idc containing gamma-HM C. 

MITE A ueneral term given to a class of 
small creatures which, though popularly 
r(‘uar<ied as insects, are not insects in the 
scientifir sense. Several of these mites are 
serious garden pests, among them the red 
spider mite, the big bud mite of black- 
currants and the mushroom mite. I'hcsc 
are al 1 dealt with separately. 

MOLES 'I hese familiar tunnelling crea- 
tures can be a great nuisance in the garden 
despite the fact that they do not cat plants 
of anv kind but live entirely on insects and 
other small creatures, many of which arc 
themselves plant pests. W hen dealing with 
moles the gardener has to balance the good 
they do in destroying soil pests against the 
harm they do in loosening the soil under 
seed beds and in throwing up mounds on 
lawjis. Even quite large plants may be dis- 
turbed by their burrowing and seedlings 
often fail completely if rnolcs tunnel be- 
neath them and their roots drs* out. 

Moles can be destroyed by trapping, by 
poisoning and by gassing. Special steel 
traps arc made for the first purpose, and 
these arc set across the underground runs, 
A piece of turf or some soil should be re- 
moved to allow the trap to be placed in 
position, and should then be replaced 
round the trap so as to exclude light, to 
wltich moles are ver>' sensitive. Gloves 
should always be worn when setting traps 
as moles have a keen sense of smell and will 
easily be scared by human scent. Traps arc 
most likely to prove effective if set across 
main runs and particularly those leading 
towards water, as these are likely to be used 
frequently. 

Poisoning may be effected by using 
worms as bait and placing str>chnine on 
these. Gassing is usually carried out with 
calcium cyanide, a fine while powder which 
gives off hydrocyanic acid gas when it 
comes in contact with moisture. If a little 
of this powder is placed in a run and the 
run is immediately scaled with turf, the gas 
will penetrate for a considerable distance 
and kill any moles that may be present. .As 
this chemical and the gas it produces arc 


both intensely poisonous to human beings, 
careshould be taken in using them. Calcium 
carbide, which is not poisonous, is sometimes 
rrcorninendcd as an alternative. Though 
the acetylene gas which it produces may 
drive moles away, it will not kill them. 
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MONOCARPIC The name given to 
a plant which dies after flowering but 
lakes an indefinite period to attain 
flowering age. 

MONOCOTYLEDON A plant which 
normally produces only one cotyledon or 
seed leaf. This may be contrasted with a 
dicotyledon which normally produces two 
seed leaves. The distinction is an important 
one to the systematic botanist as it serves 
to dbtinguish one groat group of flowering 
plants from another. The lily family, the 
amar>*llis family and the iris family are 
familiar examples of the great group of 
monocotyledons, whereas the cabbage 
family, the buttercup family and the daisy 
family arc equally well-knoNNTi examples of 
dicotvledons. 

4 

MONOECIOUS The name given to a 
plant which has flovs'ers of two sexes, some 
with stamens or male organs only, and 
some with pistils or female organs only, but 
flowers of the two kinds are borne on the 
same plant. A familiar example is the 
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conxmon hazel, the male flowers of which 
form the familiar and sho\v>' catkins, while 
the female flowers arc small, red, and held 
closely to tlic stems. 

MORAINE The great accumulation of 
rocks, small stones and grit which occurs 
at the foot of, or beside, glaciers, and has 
been produced by the grinding eflccl 
of the ice on the surrounding rock, 
‘Scree* is a term given to a similar kind of 
formation composed of rock debris that has 
accumulated at the foot of a cliiT or 
mountain. Natural moraines or screes have 
their own characteristic vegetation, con* 
sisting of plants which arc able to survive 
with a minimum amount of nourishment 
and are usually supplied with abundant 
moisture in spring and summer from melt* 
ing snow and ice, combined with the freest 
possible drainage. Such plants are ex* 
tremely difficult to cultivate in the garden 
unless they can be provided with similar 
conditions, and moraines or screes arc a 
frequent adjunct to ordinary rock gardens 
for the purpose of growing such plants. 

Though there b really no real line of 
demarcation between the moraine and the 
scree in gardens, the former term is gencr* 
ally reserv'ed for beds of small stones and 
grit which can be fed with water from 
below, whereas bcrcc* is used as a term for 
similar beds which arc not watered from 
below. Any small stone chippings can be 
used as a basb for screes or moraines, but 
if lime-hating plants arc to be grown, the 
chippings should be of lime-free rock such 
as sandstone or granite. The pieces may be 
graded from the size of coarse sand to 
fragments that will only just pass through a 
i inch mesh sieve, and some larger rocks 
and stones may also be embedded in the 
scree or moraine. The bed should be at 
least one foot and preferably two feet deep, 
and should, for preference, be placed on a 
slight slope with an outlet for water at the 
bottom so that drainage may be really free 
at all times. Moraine and scree mixtures 
vaiy greatly according to Uic purpose for 
which they are required, but as a rule, 
some soU b included, A good average mix* 
ture b 10 parts by bulk stone cliippings, 

I part good loam, well broken up but not 


sieved, I part good hordcultunil peat, pre- 
ferably sphagnum peat, i part coarse sand. 

If the moraine is to be constructed so as 
to be watered from below, thb can be 
arranged by bur>‘ing a IcngUi of water pipe 
at the highest point of tlic bod and about a 
foot below the surface, the pipe itself being 
drilled with a few very' small holes and 
connected with a water main. A tap should 
be provided so that the water can be turned 
on and off at wilt. It must be stressed that 
the holes should be few in number and 
small in size or the moraine will quickly be 
converted into a bubbling morass. 

MOSAIC A general term used to de- 
scribe certain forms of virus dbease, all of 
which arc alike in causing a pale green or 
yellowbh molding of U)e leaves of the plants 
attacked. One of die most familiar exam- 
ples b the raspberry mosaic. In the early 
stages of attack the plants have quite an 
attractive appearance with leaves varie- 
gated with yellow and green, but later the 
growth b weakened, crops become light 
and leaves may wither completely. An- 
other kind of mosaic disease attacks lilies, 
causing a pale green mottling of the leaves, 
which may also have dark coloured spots 
and streaks. Flower buds may fail to open 
or become badly dbtorted. /\s these and 
other mosaic diseases arc caused by viruses 
present in the sap of the plant, exterior 
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treatments with sprays and dusts prove 
ineflcclivc. All affected plants should be 
removed and burned and care taken to 
obtain stock that is known to be free of 
virus infection. These virus infections arc 
mainly spread by insects or on the blades 
of pruning knives and secateurs. They are 
not carried in the soil and so there is no 
danger in replanting on the same soil pro- 
vided care has been taken to remove all the 
mosaic-infected plants including tlieir 


great nuisance to him and it may become 
a serious weed on lawns, entirely destroying 
the grass. Mosses arc usually an indication 
of certain conditions of soil. They are most 
likely to be found abundantly where the 
soil is naturally rather poor and damp, with 
high acidity and bad aeration, though some 
mosses are adapted to grow in dry places 
and may be found covering the surface of 
stones. Mosses arc also to be found abun- 
dantly in shady spots. 


roots. 


In consequence, when mosses behave as 


weeds in the garden, the first line of attack 



should be to rectify the conditions which 
may have encouraged them. Drainage 
may be improved, soil fed with fertilizer or 
suitable animal manures, and it may some- 
times be possible to admit more light by 
cutting dense trees, or lopping branches. 

If none of these measures is possible, or 
having been tried, all fail to effect a suffi- 
cient improvement, (he moss must be 
attacked directly. This may be done with 
various chemicals, particularly mercurial 
compounds such as calomel. Proprictar>' 
anti-moss dressings, embodying these 
chemicals, arc available from dealers in 
horticultural sundries and should be used 
as top-dressings according to the manu- 
facturers instructions. 

Permanganate of potash is a useful and 
safe chemical for killing moss, though not 


Raspberry mosaic 


so effective as the mercurial compounds. It 
should be used at the rate of i ounce to a 


MOSS 'I'hc name for one of the great 
divisions of the vegetable kingdom. Mosses 
are of many different genera and species 
and in some conditions of soil and climate 
they provide the major vegetation of the 
land. For example, there arc areas in this 
country' and even greater ones in Sweden 
almost completely covered by a dense 
growth of sphagnum moss and as the older 
plants die and decay, deposits of peal arc 
formed which arc known, because of their 
origin, as sphagnum peal. This moss peal 
is of particular value to the gardener as it 
is extremely absorbent of moisture and is of 
a fibrous or granulate nature, relatively free 
of dust, so that it docs not tend to clog 
composts in which it is used. 

Besides being of use to Uic gardener in 
the way just described, moss can also be a 


gallon of water — a gallon being sufficient 
to treat one square yard of moss. 

Sulphate of iron is probably a more 
efficient moss-destroyer and also a cheaper 
one and this should be used at the rate of 
V to i ounce per square yard, preferably 
mixed with several times its own bulk of 
sand, to act as a carrier and ensure even 
distribution. 

Hormone weedkillers do not destroy 
moss and may even indirectly encourage it 
by killing weeds which were previously in 
competition with the moss, and so leaving 
the moss a free hand. 

MOTH Insects which arc closely allied 
to butterflies, but may be immediately dis- 
tingubhed from them by the fact that the 
antennae of Briibh butterflies arc alway's 
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clubbed at the end whereas those of motlis 
arc not clubbed, though they may be 
feathery. Moths fly at night and many 
species arc garden pests, not because the 
moths themseves do any damage to plants 
but because they lay eggs which then hatch 
nut into caterpillars that feed on plants. 



Tht pea moth 


Familiar examples of moths whicli arc 
troublesome in the garden arc the cabbage 
moth, the caterpillars of which are green or 
reddish grey and feed on all kinds of 
brassica; the clcanving moth, the cater- 
pillars of which attack currant bushes, 
boring their way into the pith of the stem 
and so causing the stem to wilt; the goat 
moth, tile caterpillars of which are large 
and able to bore into quite large branches 
of trees, causing similar damage to that of 
the clearwing moth; the leopard moth, 
which attacks trees and shrubs in the same 
way as the goat moth; the pea moth, the 
whitish ^terpillars of which are all too 
familiar in pea pods, particularly late in 
the summer, and the so-called winter 
moths, including the March moth, the 
^tcrpillars of which feed on the young 
leaves of apple and other fruit trees in the 


spring* There arc many others which may 
prove troublesome. 

It LS always the caterpillars and eggs 
rather than the moths themselves that arc 
most vulnerable. The caterpillars can 
usually be poisoned by spraying afTccted 
plants with insecticides such as DD'I*, 
gamma-BHC, arsenate of lead or derris. 
The eggs may sometimes be killed by 
spraying with tar oil wash, DNC wash or 
similar preparations, but unfortunately 
these can only be used on hard- wooded 
plants while they arc dormant in winter. 
They cannot be applied to plants in leaf 
nor to soft*sicmmed plants because of their 
caustic action on these. 

MOUSE*EAR, see Bud Stages. 

MOWING The act of cutting grass» com 
or any similar crop. In gardens the term is 
usually confined to the cutting of lawn 
grass, which nowada>-s Is done almost 
entirely with mow ing machines of one type 
or another. Nevertheless^ it is still true that 
the first cutting of newly made lawns b best 
done with a very sharp scythe, provided 
thb b used efficiently. Unfortunately few 
expert ‘scythers’ remain and it b better to 
cut young grass w ith a really sharp mowing 
machine than to do the work clumsily with 
a scytlie. 

The constant mowing of lawns has a 
profound effect upon their composition, 
tending in time to destroy the coarser 
grasses and weeds and to encourage fine 
grasses and some creeping weeds, such as 
daisies, mo use- eared chickwccd, yarrow 
and clover. The more closely and con- 
stantly a lawn b mo^vn, the more tlib 
selective effect b observed. It has been said 
that the famous lawns of England have 
been produced by 200 years of continual 
mowing; though thb b not always literally 
true, there is an element of truth in it. 

Nevcrtlielcss, it b not desirable to mow 
lawns very closely at all times; it should 
only be done when it is essential for the 
purpose for which the lawn has been made, 
as for example in bowling greens or putting 
greens. Very few grasses can survive such 
extremely severe cutting and those that do 
remain are not, as a rule, the best kinds to 
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withstand lica\y wear. Lawns which are 
ovcrmown, tend to develop bare patches, 
unless regularly fed and watered, and care- 
fully tended. For all ordinary purposes the 
blades of the lawn mower should be set to 
cut about V inch above the soil, and in 
autumn or early spring may be raised still 
farther to allow about J inch of growth of 
grass. 

Some difference of opinion exists whether 
it is better to allow lawn mowings to fall on 
the turf and remain there, or lo collect 
them in a grass box and remove them. If 
mowing is practised frequently during the 
spring and summer, there is much to be 
said in favour of allowing clippings to 
remain, though it tends to be unsightly for 
an hour or so. Longer clippings which can 
result if lawns arc cut rather infrequently 
can smother the grass, causing bare patches. 
The advantage of leaving short clippings is 
that they act as a thin mulch, protecting 
the grass from sun scorching and also help- 
ing to feed the soil. If all the clippings arc 
regularly removed, more feeding with 
chemical fertilizers or finely powdered 
animal manures and composts must be 
practised. 

Mowing machines arc of many difTcrcni 
types and patterns ranging from the simple 
side-wheel lawn mower pushed by hand, lo 
the elaborate roller lawn mower driven by 
a powerful petrol engine. All types have 
their special uses and value. For hand 
work, side- wheel mowers arc the easiest lo 
use, but they do not give quite the clean 
finish of the roller machine which, how- 
ever, requires more power to propel it. For 
rough cutting, tlie side-wheel machine 
should always be used. Sizes most service- 
able for hand-propelled machines are 12, 
14 and 16 inches. Above 16 inches the 
labour of pushing becomes too great. 

Power-driven mowers may be propelled 
by petrol -driven motors and also by elec- 
tric motors. Petrol-driven machines have 
the advantage that they may be taken any- 
where, whereas clcctrically-driven ma- 
chines can onlv be used where electric 
current is available and even then must be 
connected with the electric mains by means 
of a flexible cable, which to some extent 
limits the places into which the machine 


can be taken. Against this must be reckoned 
the fact that electrical machines suffer from 
no starting troubles, arc much cheaper to 
run and maintain than petrol-driven ones 
are nearly noiseless and very simple m 
handle. In most petrol-driven mowing 
machines the engine drives both the cut- 
ling cylinder and the roller and wheeb 
which propel the machine forward; of 
electrical machines however, there arc two 
t>pes, one in which the motor drives the 
cutting cylinder only, leaving the machine 
to be propelled by hand, and the other in 
which the motor docs both tasks. 

An entirely different type of machine 
made possible by the use of moton, both 
petrol and electrical, is the rotary scythe 
in which a very rapidly revolving blade or 
blades, cuts the grass off by the speed of its 
motion instead of by the scissor action of 
the ordinary cylinder machine. Another 
application of mechanical power to grass 
cutting, is the motor scythe, usually with 
an oscillating blade of the same type as 
that used in farm hay cutters and rcapen. 
Machines of this type can be employed to 
cut grasses and coarse weeds of almost any 
height. 

MOWRAH MEAL An imported meal 
which is useful in the garden as a worm- 
killer. For this purpose the meal is sprinkled 
at the rate of 4 to 8 ounces per square yard 
over the surface of the lawn or other place 
in which the worms are to be killed, and is 
then watered in very freely. As a result the 
worms will come to the surface and die. 
Mowrah meal is most effective if used in 
damp mild weather, particularly in spring 
and early autumn. 

MUCRONATE Ending in a short, stiff 
point. A botanical term used in the de- 
scription of leaves of this character. 

MULCH Any fairly heavy top-dressing 
applied to the soil. Mulches usuaily have a 
two-fold purpose, partly to feed the soil and 
plants growing in it, and partly to slow 
down surface evaporation and so conserve 
mobture in the soil. Mulches generally 
consbt of some fairly bulky oiganic mater- 
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ial such as slra^vy manure, chopped straw, 
grass clippings or peat. They may be ap- 
plied at any time of the year, though spring 
and early summer arc probably the most 
favoured times. A secondary purpose of 
some mulches is to smother weeds. This 
aspect of the mulch can be particularly 
useful in shrub borders in which fairly 
heavy dressings can be spread and renewed 
from time to time throughout the year, 
with the result that weeds are persistently 
smothered and little further cuitivalton is 
required. 

It has been suggested that a good mulch 
of grass clippings of one inch or more in 
thickness, applied to rose beds in early 
spring and maintained by occasional addi* 
tions throughout the summer, will not only 
encourage more vigorous growth of ro$c$« 
but abo check the spread of Black Spot 
dbease by preventing spores of the fungus 
which causes the dbease from being 
splashed or blown from (he soil on lo the 
stems or leaves of the roses. 

The more loose and littery (he material 
of which a mulch is composed, the better 
will be its capacity for preventing evapora* 
(ion of mobiurc from the soil. Incidentally, 
such mulches will abo act as heat insu- 
lators, maintaining the soil at a more even 
temperature Uian would otherwise be the 
case. A drawback to mulches is that they 
arc sometimes rather unsightly in appear- 
ance. Undoubtedly a mulch of strawy 
manure docs not improve the look of Uic 
garden despite the fact Uiat it is of con- 
siderable V'alue to many plants. Another 
minor drawback, more noticeable in the 
case of fairly fresh animal manures than 
other maicriab, is that there will be a cer- 
tain wastage of nitrogen by the escape of 
ammonia gas into the air. 

MI^TE of potash a chemical 

h^tUiEer which contains potash in com- 
bination with chlorine. Because of its 
cWorinc content, it is not so safe to use as 
sulphate of potash and may, in excess, even 
act as a plant killer. Nevertheless, used in 
the correct quantities, which should not 
exceed i ounce per square yard at one 
applicauon, muriate of potash is a good 
fcrulizcr, particularly for use on the more 
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permanent subjects such as fruit trees. For 
potting and seed mixtures sulphate of 
potash is always to be preferred. ^Iu^iatc of 
potash contains 50 per cent, potassium. 

MUSHROOM FLY The tiny maggots of 
this fly sometimes attack mushrooms in 
great numbers, riddling them with small 
holes. Attacks arc likely lo be more sev^crc 
in hot, dry weather. DDT applied as a 
smoke or aerosol will destroy the pest. 

MUSHROOM MITE A small creature, 
often mistaken for an insect though not 
technically an insect, which attacks mush- 
rooms. causing dark brown sunken wounds 
to appear on the caps. The mites may occur 
in great numbers. The best remedy is to 
sprinkle finely powdered naphthalene at 
the rate of 4 ounces per square yard, on the 
paths between the mushroom beds. 

MYCOGONE A fungal disease of mush- 
rooms which causes white patches to appear 
on the gilk. The whole mushroom may be- 
come distorted or produce warts. All dis- 
eased mushrooms, togcUicr with their 
stalks, should be removed and burned and 
the soil about them dusted with hydrated 
lime. The temperature of the mushroom 
house should be reduced below 50 degrees 
Fahrenheit, water should be withheld tem- 
porarily and plenty of air admitted. When 
(his disease has occurred the mushroom 
house may be disinfected with formalin 
solution after the mushrooms have been 
cleaml. 
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MYCOLOGY The name given to the 
scientific study of fungi. A person who prac- 
tises this science is, therefore, known as a 
mycologist. As many plant diseases arc 
caused by fungi, it is usually the case that a 
scientist who makes plant diseases his 
principal study is also a mycologist, but the 
name is not by any means confined to the 
study of harniful fungi. 

NAPHTHALENE A chemical which is 
used as a soil and greenhouse fumigant (sec 
Fumigation), For soil use finely powdered 
naphthalene is generally employed, and this 
is applied at the rate of from 2 to 6 ounces 
per square yard, eitlier dropped into holes 
about 9 inches deep and 9 inches apart, 
made with a stout dibber, or forked or dug 
nio the soil in the ordinary course of 
autumn or spring cullivaiion. In either 
method fumes arc slowly given off from the 
naplithaicne which is a volatile substance, 
and these penetrate the soil in all direc- 
tions, either destroying insects or driving 
them out. It should be remarked that 
sometimes the second of these causes is at 
least as marked as the first, that is to say 
naphthalene is efficient as much because it 
drives pests into neighbouring ground as 
because it destroys them altogether. The 
effect on plants is not good at the higlicsl 
rate of application mentioned, and this con- 
centration should only be used on vacant 
ground, and then at least two months 
before it is to be cropped. Powdered 
naphthalene tan, however, be used as a 
lop-dressing to plants in growth at the rale 
of I or, at most, 2 ounces per square yard, 
and may then be left to He on the surface 
or be lightly hoed in. It is most valuable 
against wireworms and millepedes, and 
may have some effect on woodlicc, slugs 
and snails. 

For greenhouse use, see Fumigalion. 

NARCISSUS FLV The larvae of l\yo 
species of lly attack narcissus (dafTodil) 
bulbs, eating right into them and causing 
them to detav. The larvae are putty col- 
oured and quite large. Beds of narcissi 
should be hoed or raked frequently during 
May and June to fill crevices in which the 
flics might lay their eggs. Attacked bulbs 


should either be burned or ebc sterilized 
by being immersed for an hour in water at 
a temperature of i lo degs. Fahrenheit. 

NATURALIZE The practice of grow- 
ing certain plants under as nearly naiural 
conditions as possible. For example dafTo- 
dils are said to be naturalized when 
they are planted in grass and left to look 
after themselves. The term is also used lo 
describe plants from foreign countries 
which have established themselves so well 
in the countr>’ into which they have been 
introduced that they behave like native 
plants and arc able to maintain themselves 
without the aid of the gardener. When 
plants have been naturalized in this man- 
ner for a very long time it is often difficult 
to decide whether they arc, in fact, foreign 
plants which arc naturalized or arc genuine 
natives. A ease in point is the slinking helle- 
bore {HelUborus faetidus) whicii is found 
growing, apparently wild, in many parts 
of the country, but usually on or near the 
sites of Roman encampments, which lends 
colour to the belief that this is not really a 
Brilbh plant but one brought over by the 
Romans nearly 2,000 years ago. 

NATURAL ORDER One of the major 
divisions used in the classification of plants. 
A natural order is composed of families 
which have many characters in common 
and arc, in consequence, presumed to have 
a considerable degree of relationship. I he 
term natural order is often erroneously 
used as synonymous with family. A family, 
in the botanical sense is an aggregation of 
allied genera, and frequently a smaller 
aggregation than that represented by the 
natural order which may contain several 
families. See Classificalion. 

NECK ROT A disease of onions which 
may also attack shallots and garlic. It is 
caused by a fungus which infects the neck 
of the plant or the upper part of the bulb, 
causing this to turn brown and become 
soft. A greyish mould may appear on the 
diseased parts. Sometimes the disease may 
not be observed until the onions have been 
placed in store. There is no satisfactory 
remedy. Very large onions or those with 
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thick necks are most susceptible and good 
cultivation, resulting in medium-sized well- 
ripened bulbs, is the best means of preven- 
tion. Care should he taken to see that all 
onioas are well dried before they arc stored 
and that they arc stored in a really dr\', 
well-ventilated place. 
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NECTAR The sweet liquid secreted by 
some flowers apparently with the function 
of attracting tnsecU and so securing fertil- 
ization, as the insects carry pollen from the 
anthers to the stigmas of the flowers. It is 
from the nectar of flowers that honey bees 
produce honey and incidentally from the 
pollen that they prepare the substance 
known to bee keepers as ‘bee bread’. 

NEMATODE WORMS A group of 
worms mostly of small size, some micro- 
scopic, though a few arc large, usually 
colourless and often, Utough by no means 
always, parasitic. The group is a very large 
one and includes many animal as well as 
vegetable parasites. The various cciworms 
which can be so troublesome m the garden 
belong here but in this book arc dealt with 
separately under their own name. When 
the gardener spcab of nematode worms he 
L 


usually means certain of Uie larger, free- 
living species that arc frequently found in 
soil that is rather too freely supplied with 
partially decayed organic matter. Such 
nematode worms may be a quarter to half 
an inch in length, transparent, and pointed 
at each end and they usually lash about 
vigorously when disturbed. They arc not 
parasitic and may be regarded as scaven- 
gers as they live on dead or decaying 
organic matter. Nevertheless when they are 
present in great numbers they usually sug- 
gest a rather unhealthy soil condition and 
may indicate the need for liming, better 
cultivation and improved drainage. 

NETTING The term is applied to the 
twine netting that is so frequently used by 
gardeners to protect fruit and other crops 
f^rom birds, and to the galvanized wire 
netting which is mainly used in the garden 
to keep out pests such as rabbits. Old fish 
netting is frequently favoured for the first 
purpose. This has a diamond mesh and is 
usually sold by length, this bqing estimated 
when the netting is pulled out to its full 
extent lengthwise. When the netting b 
pulled out evenly in both directions for use 
as a cover, it will not be as long as stated 
by the salesman and this point must be 
allowed for when cstunating size; in fact 
one third should be taken ofr the advertised 
length when estimating the actual cover- 
age length. The advertised width will not 
be aflected as this is correctly stated. 

The size of mesh of twine netting is a 
matter over which a certain amount of 
confusion can arise. The term ‘one-inch 
mesh’, for example might mean a mesh 
of side one inch or of diagonal one inch, 
or it might mean a mesh that will only 
admit the passage of objects of diameter 
one inch or less (compare ’one- inch screen’) . 

The constant dimension in a mesh is the 
length of one side, technically known as a 
‘bar’. When ordering netting, therefore, 
the purchaser should follow the custom of 
the trade, and specify ‘one-inch bar’, 
‘3-inch bar, square’ and so on. If, in addi- 
tion he states the length along the selvedge 
(the long side), which is usually mounted 
on a rope or otherwise strengthened, and 
the number of meshes in the width he re- 
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quires, he will always know that he will get 
what he orders, without having to worry 
about losses of length when spread out. 
Netting, incidentally, is always assumed to 
be diamond-mesh unless other\vise stated. 

Nets should be cleaned, repaired and 
treated with prcscr\’ativc (there arc several 
fluids sold for this purpose) before being 
stored for the winter. It is worth pointing 
out that net-making and repairing is a 
perfec tly simple business which the gardener 
can easily undertake on his own account if 
he feels inclined. There are at least three 
good books on the subject. 

Galvanized wire netting used to keep out 
rabbits should not be more than one-inch 
mesh and preferably rather less. It should 
rise at least 3 feet vertically out of the 
ground and be buried at least 9 inches in 
the ground. It is better that these measure- 
ments should be exceeded. If coarser mesh 
wire is used, very young rabbits will get 
through, and eventually the ground inside 
the wiring may become as heavily stocked 
with rabbits as that outside. 

NICKING) see Notching. 

NICOTINE A powerful alkaloid poison 
which is valuable to the gardener because 
of its insecticidal properties. It is partic- 
ularly useful for destroying greenfly and 
other forms of aphis, and it is also of use 
against sawfly larvae, including the de- 
structive apple sawfly, and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, against leaf-mining maggots. It can be 
used as a liquid spray, as a dust and as a 
fumigant, but it may be observed that, 
being a volatile substance, its efficiency as 
an insecticide is always, to some extent, 
bound up with the vapour which is pro- 
duced from it. Because of this the liquid 
and powder forms arc much more efficient 
in warm weather than in cold, in fact, at 
temperatures below 65 degrees Fahrenheit 
they lose a great deal of their value. This is 
a drawback as it means that nicotine can- 
not be used with full efficiency outdoors 
early in the year, unless the weather 
happens to be unusually mild. A second 
drawback is the fact that it is an extremely 
powerful poison to human beings and all 
warm-blooded animals. It is true that at 
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the concentration at which it is usually 
employed as a spray its pobonous proper- 
ties arc greatly reduced and, further, ihai, 
being so volatile, the spray usually loses all 
pobonous properties within a few days. 
Nevertheless thb is an insecticide which 
must be used with due precautions. 

As a liquid, nicotine can be purchased 
either as so-callcd ‘pure’ nicotine (which is 
in fact usually 97 per cent, pure), or as a dil- 
uted solution with or without a spreading 
agent. Pure nicotine bused atstrcnglhs vary- 
ing from i to f a fluid ounce to 5 gallons of 
water and it is an advantage if 6 ounces of 
soft soap or an appropriate quantity of a 
proprietary spreading agent b added to the 
solution. Diluted proprietary brands of 
nicotine must always be used strictly in 
accordance with manufacturer’s instruc- 
tions and, if a spreading agent b already 
incorporated in the spray, no further addi- 
tion need be made. Liquid nicotine should 
always be applied in the form of a heavy 
wetting spray; the more fully it can be 
brought into contact with the bodies of the 
insects to be destroyed, the more cfTcctivc 
it will be. 

Nicotine dust b sold ready mixed with a 
suitable carrying agent and has only to be 
scattered or blown over the plants to be 
protected. 

See abo Fumigation. 

NITRATE Any salt of nitric acid. In the 
garden the term is frequently used as an 
abbreviation for almost any concentrated 
nitrogenous fertilizer such as nitrate of soda, 
nitrate of potash, Chilean nitrates, etc. 

NITRATE OF POTASH, see Potassium 
Nitrate. 

NITRATE OF SODA A very quick- 
actir^ nitrogenous fertilizer which b useful 
to induce rapid growth particularly of leaf 
and stem. It is highly soluble, and fairly 
easily washed out of the soil; in conse- 
quence it is usually applied just before a 
crop is sown or planted, or while the crop 
is in growth. In excess, nitrate of soda 
have a damaging effect on plants, scorching 
leaves and tender growth and even killing 
plants altogether. It is never wise to exceed 
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a rale of application of 1 ounce per square 
yard at a time, and no more should be 
given until this has been lat^ely used up or 
washed out of the soil. The analysis of 
nitrate of soda shows 15 J to 16 per cent, 
nitrogen. Nitrate of soda can also be used 
as a liquid manure at the rate of 4 to } 
ounce per gallon of water. 

NITROGEN An element which enters 
into the composition of plant growth and 
is an important plant food. Nitrogen itself 
is an inert gas and it forms four-fifths of the 
atmosphere of the world. It cannot> lliere- 
fore, itself be applied to the soil, though 
organisms exist in the soil which are cap* 
able of converting the gaseous nitrogen of 
the air into salts of nitrogen, in which form 
they are available as plant food. The bac'* 
tcria which form nodules on the roots of 
leguminous plants, such as peas and beans, 
are of this nature, and there are also bac- 
teria living free in the soil which have the 
same power. The gardener sometime en- 
riches the soil with nitrogen by sowing 
leguminous crops on the ground and then 
digging them in, but more frequently he 
makes use of aiumai manures or chemical 
fertilizers conuining salts of nitric acid. 

Most animal manures contain some 
nitrogen, but the quantity is liable to de- 
crease the longer the manure is kept, partly 
by escape of nitrogen as ammonia gas to 
the atmosphere, and partly by nitrogen 
salts being washed away by rain. Moreover 
a great deal of the nitrogen in animal 
manure is in the liquid part of the manure 
and, unless steps arc taken to prescr\ c this, 
the quantity of nitrogen retained may be 
small. An average well-rotted sample of 
horse manure will contain } to i per cent, 
nitrogen. 

The principal chemical fertilizers con- 
taining nitrogen, are nitrate of soda, sul- 
phate of ammonia, Chilean nitrate, Nitro- 
chalk, nitrate of lime, nitrate of potash and 
calcium cyanamidc. Concentrated organic 
fertilizers which contain nitrogen are dried 
blood and hoof and horn meal. 

The most marked effect that nitrogen has 
upon planu is to increase the rate and 
vigour of their growth and to deepen the 
green colour of foUage. As it is one of the 


foods most readily washed out of the soil 
and most rapidly used by all plants, it is 
also one of those which the gardener has 
most need to apply. 



J^ode and inUmode 


NODE The joint of a stem at which point 
a leaf is borne or may be borne. Cuttings 
which are severed just below a joint are 
frequently described as nodal cuttings, 
whereas those which arc severed midway 
between joints arc described as internodal 
cuttings. Frequently a growth bud or buds 
will be found at each node and it is also true 
that the cambium layer at this point is 
luually more capable of producing adven- 
titious roots or buds than the cambium 
in other paru of the stem. 

NOTCHING and NICKING The prac- 
ticc of making an incision above (notching) 
or below (nicking) a dormant growth bud, 
usually of a fruit tree. Nicking tends to 
check growth, notching (in which a small 
triangle or crescent of bark is sometimes 
removed) to encourage it. The operation 
is usually done in May. 

NURSERY That portion of the garden 
reserved for the rearing of young plants. 
The term is particularly applied to the beds 
in which plants arc grown on after they 
leave the seed bed. Thus instructions to 
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plant out in the nurser\* bed simply means 
to plant out in a piece of ground in which 
the plants can remain until they become 
large enough to go into their permanent 
quarters. Nursery beds are usually made in 
some out-of-the-way part of the garden as, 
for example, a plot in the vegetable garden. 
'I he ground should be well cultivated and 
thoroughly drained and, if possible, be 
provided with some means of applying 
extra water in dr>* weather as the rate of 
growth of young plants is usually ver>' 
adversely alTecicd by drought. A nursery 
garden is a garden wholly devoted to the 
raising of young plants. 

OBTUSE Blunt or rounded. A botanical 
term used in the description of leaves which 
arc of this character. 

OFFSET A young plant produced vego- 
taiively alongside another plant and easily 
detached from it. The term is most com- 
monly applied to bulbs and cornts which 
usually produce offsets freely as a natural 
means of increase. The term, however, is 
also applied to fibrous-rooird plants, partic- 
ularly to planU which form a number of 
separate crowns of shooLs rather loosely 
connected together. Propagation by re- 


moval of offsets is really a form of propa- 
gation by division. Offsets, being vegetative 
in origin, almost invariably resemble the 
parent plant in ever\* respect. See page 188. 

ONION FLY The small white maggot of 
this fly attack young onions at, or just be- 
low, soil level, causing the foliage to flaij. 
The best remedy is to sprinkle 4 per cent, 
calomel dust round the seedlings when 
about ij inches high and again 10 davs 
later. 


OPPOSITE \ botanical term describing 
a particular mode of producing leaves, in 
which the loaves appear in pairs on oppo- 
site sides of the stem. This may be con- 
trasted with alternate, in which the leaves 


arc produced singly and arc usually 
arranged in a roughly spiral formation on 
the stem. 



Opposite leaves 


ORGANIC Any chemical compound of 
carbon. .As a great many organic chemicals 
are derived from living organisms, the 
term is often loosely used to describe sub- 
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sUnc(T5 obtained from such organisms, in 
contra‘1 to iliosc obtained from non-living 
sources. I'or example the terms organic 
gardenini' and organic manuring arc fre- 
quently used to describe those systems of 
gardening and manuring which rely ex- 
clusively on bulky animal manures and 
vc'gciablc composts and make no use of 
concentrated fertilizers. This, however, is 
really a misuse of the word, as there arc 
many organic chemicals which arc not 
derived from living organisms and many 
which are synthetically produced in the 
laboratory*. 

Plants arc not designed by nature to 
make direct use of organic substances, 
their food being simple inorganic chemicals 
which they then symihcsizc, with the aid of 
surJight, into more complex organic sub- 
stances such as starch and sugar. The 
importance of organic substances in the 
soil lies in the effect which (hey have on soil 
texture and the micro-organisms which live 
in soil. Most organic substances undergo a 
process of decay in the soil and this decay 
is brought about largely by the activities 
of fungi, bacteria and other micro-organ- 
isms. In the absence of sufficient organic 
matter, these micro-organisms are reduced 
in numbers and, unless suitable inorganic 
foods arc applied in carefully controlled 
quantities (as is done when using hydro- 
ponic and other ^soilless* methods of culti- 
vation), the soil quickly becomes un- 
balanced in food the growth of plants 
is retarded or prevented. Moreover the 
presence of an abundant population of 
micro-organisms, pariicularly fungi, in the 
soil, improves its texture, helping drainage 
in wet wcatlicr and at the same time enab- 
ling the soil to absorb sufficient moisture to 
withstand reasonable periods of drought. 
It will be seen, therefore that any wise 
system of gardening will take into account 
the value of both organic and of inorganic 
substances and will not rely on one to the 
exclusion of the otlicr. 

OVATE In outline like an egg. A 
botanical term used in the description of 
leaves which arc of this shape. 

OXYGEN An element which is a gas, 


and which forms one-fifth of the atmosphere 
of the earth. It is. an essential plant food 
but is always present in sufficient quantity 
in any normal supply of air and need never 
be specially applied. Oxygen is required by 
the roots as well as by the leaves of plani.s, 
and this is one of the reasons for maintain- 
ing a good granular structure in the soil so 
that air may penetrate between the crumbs 
and reach the roots. If the soil becomes too 
consolidated or too waterlogged, air is 
driven out and the roots die in consequence. 

OYSTER SHELL Crushed oyster shell 
is sometimes used as a substitute for lime 
or sand. It is, however, too expensive for 
widespread use and has no special advan- 
tages over them. 

PALMATE Divided in the form of a 
hand. A botanical term used to describe 
leaves which arc deeply divided into 
several lobes. The term ^digitate’ has a 
somewhat similar meaning but is usually 
resented for leaves that arc composed of 
several separate leaflets united to a common 
stalk at the base. 

PAN A term used to describe the hard 
layer of soil which may be formed through 
faulty methods of cultivation, and which, 
by becoming impermeable to moisture and 
air, may have a very advene effect upon 
plant growth. In farm practice a pan often 
occurs a few inches beneath the surface as 
a result of constant ploughing to the same 
depth, the smooth baise of the plough press- 
ing the soil beneath the furrow into a hard 
cake. The same kind of effect can be pro- 
duced when rolar>' hoeing is continued year 
after year to approximately the same depth 
on soils which arc rather sticky; in fact 
panning is alvva>'s more likely to be a 




trouble on clay soils than on those of a 
sandy nature. A natural pan unconnected 
with cultural practices often occurs on soils 
heavily supplied with iron. It may be 
necessary' to break up such pans before satis- 
factory cultivation can be carried out. 

Surface panning, that is to say> the pro- 
duction of a smooth hard surface to the 
soil, is liable to occur after hca\'y rain on 
the heavier types of soil and may be aggra- 
vated by faulty treatment, such as walking 
on the soil while it is still wet, or rolling it 
before it has had lime to dry out suffi- 
ciently. 

Absence of sufficient humus and grit in 
the soil can both aggravate panning and 
the addition of these materials will help to 
prevent panning. 

When panning has occurred despite pre- 
cautions, the layer of hard soil must be 
broken up by suitable cultivation, such as 
deep digging, or trenching, when the pan 
is several inches below the surface, or sur- 
face forking and hoeing for surface pans. 


PANICLE A particular kind of flower 



cluster consisting of several separate bran- 
ches each of which carries numerous stalked 
flowers with the youngest at the top. 

The tuft of hairs or bristles 
found in the flowers of some members of the 
daisy family and which later enable the 
seeds to become airborne. 

PARADIGHLORBENZENE A strong- 
smelling chemical which is useful as a soil 
fumigant {see Fumigation). 

PARAFFIN EMULSION Paraffin is an 
effective insecticide, but unfortunately it 
also has an extremely harmful effect upon 
plants in its pure state. However, if emulsi- 
fied with soap and water, it can be used 
with safety, and years ago this was one of the 
most popular sprays for dealing with green- 
flies and other aphides. It has, however, to 
a very large extent been superseded by more 
powerful insecticides such as nicotine and 
H ETP. The method of preparing paraffin 
emulsion is as follows. Boil lo ounces soft 
soap in i gallon of water, add i pint of 
good quality paraffin and churn vigorously 
for several minutes, preferably by placing 
an ordinary garden syringe in the solution 
and blowing it in and out rapidly. Make 
up to 4 gallons, chum again and use im- 
mediately. If lefl to stand for any length of 
time, the paraffin will tend to go out of the 
emulsion and may cause scorching of 
foliage and tender growth. 

PARASITE Any living organism which 
lives upon another living organism, in con- 
trast to a saprophyte which is a living 
organism which lives on a dead organism. 
Dodder is a plant parasite which lives on 
gorsc and other heathland plants. It is 
entirely dependent upon the gorse or host 
plant for its nourishment and has neither 
roots nor leaves of its own. Mistletoe is 
mainly parasitic and has no roots, but it 
docs possess some green leaves which are 
capable of manufacturing food and is, there- 
fore, not a pure parasite. Nevertheless it 
cannot live except in association with a 
suitable host plant. 

PARATHION An organic phosphorus 
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compound that is widely used as an insecti- 
cide in commercial esUblishmcnL^ but is 
generally regarded as too dangerous for use 
by amateurs. It acts both as a slomacb 
poison and as a contact insecticide and is 
effective against a wide range of pests in- 
cluding aphides, capsid bugs, caterpillars, 
flics, ihrips and miles. It is largely because 
of its ability (o kill red spider mite that it 
has become so popular in nurseries and in 
orchards. Unfortunately Parathion is also 
very poisonous to all warm blooded animab» 
including human beings, and may be ab- 
sorbed through the skin or inhaled as well 
as being taken through the digestive system. 
Moreover, it is much more stable than 
either HETP or TEPP, with which it may 
be compared in many respects, and so its 
poisonous effects may remain for a con* 
sidcrable lime after it has been applied. Pro* 
tective rubber clothing, including rubber 
gloves, should be worn when it is applied 
and it is also recommended that a gas mask 
be used. Manufacturer's instructions should 
be followed, both as regards any further 
safety precautions and strength of applica- 
tion. 

PARIS GREEN A compound of arsenic 
which is sometimes used as an insecticide. 
It is particularly useful when mixed with a 
suitable bait for destroying slugs, snaib and 
woodlice. For slugs and snails, dried bran 
makes a very effective bait, though many 
other substances can be used, such as oat- 
meal, breadcrumbs, old tea leaves, etc. For 
woodlice the most effective bait is dried 
blood. Suitable recipes arc as follows: 
ilb. of Paris Green to 7 lb. of bran; or, 
2 o*. Paris Green with 7 lb. of dried blood. 
With either recipe the prepared bait should 
be placed in small heaps where the pests 
arc likely to feed. It b often an advantage 
to place pieces of board or slate over the 
baits, both to prevent domestic animab 
from eating them and to make dark, moist 
shclten into which the pests are likely to go. 

PARTERRE An elaborate arrangement 
of beds of geometrical design. Frequently 
the beds are defined by formal edgings of 
clipped box and sometimes the beds arc 
themselves of turf or gravel instead of soil. 


the whole design being carried out by the 
edging shrubs or plants. It b a form of 
gardening highly developed by French and 
Italian designers of the sixteenth century. 
When parterres were planted it was an 
invariable rule to use only plants of com- 
paratively low growth and to encourage 
the covering of the whole of the ground 
witliin each bed. As a rule only one or two 
varieties of plant were used per bed. The 
whole parterre garden was generally cut 
off from the remainder of the garden by 
some formal division such as a stone 
balustrade. 

PARTHENOCARPIC A term applied 
to describe a fruit that has been produced 
without fertilization. Some kinds of plant 
produce parthenocarpic fruits of their own 
accord, e.g. greenhouse cucumbers. In 
other instances parthenocarpic fruits can 
be produced by applying very' minute quan- 
tities of a suitable hormone to the flow ers or 
the tiny fruits. Thb treatment has been 
used very successfully on tomatoes and also 
with fair success on strawberries (see Her* 
mow), 

PATHS Paths have been described as the 
backbone of the garden and this they very 
well may be. It is certain that well-made 
paths add greatly to the comfort of the 
garden and also, to some extent, when once 
made dictate the rest of the design. This is 
not to say that the first tiling to do, when 
developing any new ground, is to lay paths 
without thought of what is to follow. That 
was a policy too frequently adopted by the 
speculative builder of years ago and the 
result was almost invariably unhappy. The 
right course is to plan the w'hole garden 
from the start before the ground is even 
touched with the spade, let alone dealt with 
in any more permanent manner. In this 
original plan great consideration should be 
given to the pro\n$ion of paths, considering 
these not only as purely utility items, giving 
ready access to every' part of the garden, 
but also as a part of the artistic scheme. 

The width of paths will naturally v*ary 
greatly according to the purpose which 
they have to scr\'c. In tlic rock garden they 
may be reduced to tracks no more than a 


foot in width, whereas main drives for use 
for motors may be 15 feet or more wide. 
But taking an average throughout the gar- 
den, tlie ordinary paths for walking on 
should not, as a rule, be less than 2 feet 
wide and from 3 to 4 feet may be con- 
sidered a more convenient width. There is 
nothing more annoying than a number of 
paths so narrow that it is difficult to pass or 
walk abreast on them. Nor is there any- 
thing which is apt to give a garden a 
meaner appearance. 

Many surfacing materials may be used 
and each has its own particular advantages 
and drawbacks. One feature is essential, 
however, in all path making and that is a 
good foundation of some hard material 
such as brick ends or clinkers. This also 
should be at least 6 inches thick, for the 
purpose is not only to provide a firm foun- 
dation for the surfacing material, but also 
to allow water to drain away freely. If 
water collects beneath the surface in winter 
and then freezes, it will exert a powerful 
pressure and in time will break up the 
best-made paths. 

Rectangular paving Genuine Yorkshire 
paving slabs or other stone slabs of the 
same character make a most dignified and 
satisfactory material for paths of all types, 
except those in the wildest or most natural 
parts of the garden. These slabs can be 
purchased in a variety of sizes and almost 
always in squares or simple rectangles of 
some kind, and they can be laid in pat- 
terns if desired. Furthermore, they can be 
bedded in some loose material such as sand 
or sifted ashes or, for a more permanent 
result, they can be bedded in cement. The 


oughly while dry, and then add water a 
little at a time until the whole can be 
worked quite freely and is about the consis- 
tency of rather stiff porridge. This concrete 
should then be spread to a depth of at least 

2 inches on the hard core forming the 
foundation, and the paving slabs should be 
bedded down on it. Be very careful to keep 
the joiiiU between one stone and another as 
level as possible, and do not make any 
attempt to fill the spaces between the slabs 
at this stage. This should be done a fetv 
days later when the base cement is already 
firm. Pointing should then be done with 
concrete made by mixing 3 parts of sand to 
I of cement, which may be coloured with a 
little yellow ochre, if desired, to get it 

same tone as that of ihc stones 
themselves. If paving slabs arc laid in loose 
sand or ashes, they should be bedded down 
with great care, keeping the edges quite 
level. Then, when all the slabs have been 
laid, some more sand should be scattered 
over the surface and brushed down into the 
crevices with astifTbroom. 

Crazy paving I'his material is much 
favoured, particularly in the smaller or 
more informal gardens, and it has the merit 
of being cheaper in some districts than 
rectangular paving slabs. The price will 
vary a good deal, however, from place to 
place, as this is a heavy material and car- 
riage charges can soon mount up. 

Crazy paving is usually offered in several 
distinct thicknesses which may vary from 

3 to 2i inches. As a rule pieces ranging from 
V to ij inch thickness arc graded together 
as ‘thin’ crazy paving, and those from l i to 
2} inch in thickness are sold as ‘thick’ crazy 


latter method suffers from the slight draw- 
back that it is not so easy to establish plants 
in the crevices between the stones. This may 
or may not be considered a disadvantage 
according to the reaction of the gardener to 
plants in paths. However, it is possible to 
grow some plants even in cemeni-bcdded 
paths if some crevices are left open, no 
cement being placed either in or beneath 
them. 

The concrete for this purpose should be 
made by mixing 2 parts by bulk of coarse 
aggregate, i part of builder’s sand, i part 
of cement. Mix these ingredients thor- 


paving. When these gradings are adopted, 
it will be found that, on an average, thick 
crazy paving will cover about 9 square 
yards per ton of material and thin paving 
about 14 square yards per ton. 

The same remarks regarding laying 
apply as with the rectangular paving slabs 
above, i.e. crazy paving can beset in cither 
a loose dry material such as sand or ashes, 
or in concrete, and with the same com- 
parative advantages and drawbacks. Two 
differences to be obser\'cd arc, ( i ) that be- 
cause of the irregular shape of the slabs, 
considerably more ingenuity w’ill need to 
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and, in consequence, never becomes quile 
so much part and parcel of the garden. 
Nevertheless, concrete has the great merit 
of being a comparatively cheap material 
and one which is fairly simple to use. 

Concrete should be prepared as already 
described for the foundation of the stone 
base path. It should be spread on the hard 
rubble foundation, to a depth of at least 
2 inches and should be made level with a 
piece of straight-edged wood. It will not be 
a drawback if some slight impressions of the 
edge of the wood are left on the concrete, 
giving it a faintly ribbed surface, as this will 
make it less slippery to walk on in wet 
weather. 

If desired, concrete can be coloured in 
almost any manner, yellow ochre and Vene- 
tian red being two of the most popular 
colourants. It is advisable to do a little 
experimenting with a small quantity of 
concrete before making the final mixing 


A crazy paving path 


and to allow the samples to dr>* out thor* 
oughly before pronouncing on the result, 


be exercised in fitting them together, so 
that there arc no gaps behveen the adjacent 
slabs more than one inch or so in width, 
and that, (2) as the slabs arc likely to vary 
a little in thickness not only as bet\s'een one 
slab and another but even in different parts 
of the same slab, even more care will be 
needed to maintain a dead level surface. It 


will be necessary to scrape away the coi 
Crete, sand or ashes where the slabs a 
thick and add to the layer where they a 
thin, and for this purpose a builder's trow 
should be kept at hand throughout the woi 
of laying. As to the method of fining |] 
slabs, each workman will probably ha’ 
hb own ideas, but one which proves sende 
able is to place some of the larger slabs 
position first, and then fill in the spaces b 
tween them with smaller pieces, much 
one would do in fitting a jig-saw puzzle t 
pthcr. Pointing with either smooth cemei 
lor a concrclc-bedded path, or with sar 
or asha for a loose-bedded path, should I 
^med out in exactly the same manner 
described for rectangular paving slabs. 
Concrete Durable and clean paths C2 
be formed of concrete alone. One drawba< 
to this material is that it does not wcath. 
so readily or pleasantly as natural stoi 


as the colour will change as the concrete 
becomes dry. 

It is most important that concrete paths 
should not be allowed to dry too rapidly, 
nor under any circumstances must they be 
exposed to severe frost before they arc com- 
pletely set, though light ground frost may 
do them no harm. If patlis have to be laid 
in warm weather, they should be covered 
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with damp sacks and these should be kept 
moist for at least a week while the concrete 
is setting slowly beneath them. If concrete 
has to be made during winter or early 
spring, a sharp watch should be kept for 
frost, and at the least danger of this the 
concrete should be covered with dr>* sacks. 
This precaution should be observed for 
several days after the concrete has become 
firm on the surface, as there will still be a 
lot of moisture beneath. 

If desired, concrete can be laid to imitate 
either rectangular paving slabs or crazy 
paving. If the former is decided upon, the 
simplest method is to mark out the position 
of the slab with smooth wooden laths, 
which should first be well greased. Then 
the concrete is spread level with the lop 
edges of the laths, and when it is dry the 
laths should be carefully removed. An 
alternative is to prc^cast the slabs in shallow 
wooden moulds, and then lay them exactly 
as if they were natural paving slabs. 

Imitation crazy paving can be made by 
either of these methods, but a simpler 
plan is to mark the crazy paving pattern 
on the surface of a plain concrete path 
with the point of a mason’s trowel. Thb 
should be done when the concrete is partly 
set. 

Bricks Bricks laid on edge make a very 
attractive and durable path, but they 
suffer from two drawbacks, (i) that they 
arc comparatively costly and (2) that they 
become extremely slippery in wet weather 
particularly if rubbcr-solcd bools or shoes 
arc worn. The bricks can be laid in a simple 
pattern or in herringbone formation such 
as one often secs in a parquet floor. As 
with paving slabs, the most durable result 
IS obtained by setting the bricks in concrete 
and the same method should be employed. 
Asphalt At one time asphalt was an ex- 
tremely popular paving material, but it is 
not seen so much nowadays, no doubt be- 
cause it never looks very well in the garden, 
which is in part due to its black colour, and 
in part to the fact that the tar in it dis- 
courages the growth of all plants, even 
plants spreading from adjacent beds, and 
so the path never becomes assimilated with 
the garden. Nevertheless asphalt has the 
merits of being easily and quickly laid, and 


of making a very durable path which is 
quite pleasant to walk on. If used, the 
surface layer of asphalt should be about 
one inch in thickness. 

Gravel Gravel is another material which 
has to some extent gone out of favour, 
having once been the most popular of all 
surfacing materials. No doubt a contribu- 
tory cause to this is the labour involved in 
weeding, but this has now been removed by 
the introduction of improved wecdkillcn, 
particularly such substances as sodium 
chlorate with which gravel paths can be 
kept quite clean with little labour and 
complete safety. Loose shingle is very cheap 
but never makes a really satisfactory sur- 
facing material, as it is very tiring to walk 
on and must be frequently raked to keep it 
level. Gravel should contain sufficient sand 
to enable it to bind together into a smooth 
and firm surface. Once again it is necessary 
to insist on the importance of a good foun- 
dation layer of hard material. On this the 
gravel should be spread at least 3 inches 
thick, and for preference with a slight 
camber or fall towards the edges so that 
water runs off readily. Rake the gravel to a 
smooth, even surface and then roll it 
thoroughly, watering it occasionally while 
this is being done so that it becomes really 
compact and hard. A well-made gravel 
path should require little after-care beyond 
weeding. If it does become loose or worn, 
the holes should be patched with more 
gravel, and rolling and watering repealed 
as in the first instance. 

PEA AND BEAN BEETLE The small 
white grub of this beetle attacks the seeds 
of broad beans and peas, eating small holes 
in them. No satisfactory remedy has been 
discovered but as a rule no vital injury is 
done to the seeds, which germinate despite 
the holes. Most modern seed-cleaning 
stores are provided with ingenious ma- 
chines for removing the seeds damaged by 
these beetles. 

PEA WEEVIL This pest, also known as 
pea and bean weevil, attacks the leaves of 
peas and broad beans. It eats the margins of 
the leaves so that they have a scalloped 
appearance. Two separate species of weevil 
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produce simiJar damage. Doth are greyish 
in colour and about i inch in length, but 
there is no need for the gardener to be able 
10 distinguish between one and the other as 
the remedy is the same for both. Damage is 
most likely to be severe in late spring and 
early summer. Complete control can be 
obtained by dusting the foliage with DDT 
or gamma^BHC insecticide. 



Pea wee;}il 


pear midge The small, ycllowisl 
white maggots of this insect enter the fruii 
lets of pears and feed within them; as 
result the fruitlcts become deformed, tur 
black and fall prematurely. The femai 
fmdgcs lay their eggs in the flowers durin 
the spring, and the best remedy is to spra 
with a nicotine insecticide, preferably wit 
the addition of soft soap or a commerce 
spreader, when the blossom is fully oper 
Unfortunately this treatment may kill som 
bees engaged in collecting nectar and pol 
Icn Another remedy is to spray the surfac 
ot the soU below trees with DNC wintc 
wash between the bud-buret and white 
bud stages. The spray should be used a 
low pressure at about t gaUon to 4 squan 



Pear midge 


yards. Frequent surface cultivation in 
June and July will help to eliminate this 
pest. 

PEAT Organic matter in an arrested 
state of decay. Peat is most likely to be 
formed from deposits of vegetation which 
has grown on hcathland or in some boggy 
areas. Peat varies greatly in both its origin 
and its character, and while some peat is of 
great value to Ujc gardener as a source of 
humus, other samplesarc useless, as they are 

far too acid,or they contain subs lances which 

arc injurious to plants. Good grade peat has 
to a considerable extent replaced leaf mould 
as a source of humus in potting composts, 
partly because it is relatively free of spores 
of fungi and of other organisms which may 
cause dbcase, and also of weed seeds, but 
even more because it decays more slo\vly 
than leaf mould and therefore retains its 
nature in the soil for a longer period. The 
best peat for this purpose is that from 
deposits of sphagnum moss, but any fibrous 
peat which is not too dusty in texture, and 
not too acid, may be employed. In the 
well-known John Inncs potting compost. 
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sphagnum peal is one of the recommended 
ingredients. 

For outdoor use, to improve soik lacking 
in humus, a wider range of peats can be 
used without harmful effects. However, it is 
wise to avoid those which arc of a very 
dusty nature, as these will tend to clog up 
the soil rather than improve its texture. If 
peats of a very acid nature are used, it is 
often desirable to give a dressing of lime at 
the same time, to counteract this acidity. 
For outdoor use, peat can be employed in 
the same way as leaf mould at the rale of 
about a barrowload to 6-12 square yards. 
Finely-broken peat is also a useful top 
dressing for shrub borders, lawns and even 
for vegetable crops, to protect the surface 
soil from the heal of tlic sun and encourage 
the moist, cool conditions in which roots 
thrive. Some plants, notably members of the 
heather family (Ericaceae) ^ delight in peaty 
soils. When these are grown in places in 
which the soil is not naturally of this type, 
it may pay to import considerable quanti- 
ties of peat, both for forking into the soil 
prior to planting and for use subsequently 
as top dressings. As these plants also like 
acid conditions, it will not, as a rule, matter 
if the peat is somewhat acid. 

It is customary to dry peat thoroughly 
before it is made up in bales or bags for sale, 
as dry peat weighs considerably less than 
wet peal. In this condition, however, it is 
rather difficult to make it absorb moisture, 
so before dry peal is used, whether in pot- 
ting composts or for digging into the soil, 
it should be spread out and thoroughly 
moistened. 

PEDICEL The stalk of a single flower. 

PEDICEL NECROSIS A somewhat un- 
wieldy name given to the trouble described 
under the heading Bud Disease. 

PEDUNCLE The stalk of a cluster of 
flowers or of a single flower. See Pedicel. 

PELTATE A botanical term used to 
describe leaves in which the stalk is 
attached within the leaf margin, as in 
the common nasturtium {Tropacolum 
majus). 
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PEPPER DUST Ordinary* pepper dust 
as used in the kitchen is useful in the garden 
as a deterrent to eanvigs and cats. For 
other purposes the pepper dust should be 
sprinkled lightly over the leaves or flowers 
of plants that arc liable to be damaged. 

PERCH, see Rod. 

PERIANTH That part of a flower which 
b composed of the calyx and corolla. 

PERENNIAL Any plant that continues 
to live for an indefinite number of years and 
to flower time and again. Such a plant may 
be contrasted with an annual which com- 
pletes the cycle of its growth in one year 
and dies after it has flowered and produced 
seed, a biennial which has a similar life 
cycle but lakes two years to complete it, 
and a monocarpic plant which may live for 
several years, but flowers only once and 
then seeds and dies. It b wrong to regard a 
perennial as a plant which goes on living 
for ever. There will come a time in the life 
of every plant when it will die of old age, 
but this period will not only vary greatly 
from one species of plant to another, but 
ako from one individual to another within 
the same species. There arc, for example, 
short-lived perenniak such as lupins, which 
rarely live for more than 5 or 6 years, in 
contrast to long-lived perenniak, such as 
peonies, which may continue in good 
health for a great many years. A tree or 
shrub k as much a perennial as a herba- 
ceous plant if it fulfils the qualifications in 
the first paragraph. In show schedules the 
term ‘perennial’ k sometimes wrongly used 
for ‘herbaceous perenniar. For example in 
a class for ‘Six vases of perenniak’ an ex- 
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lubUor would be quite justified in staging 
cut stems from trees and shrubs. If it is 
intended that such a class is to be confmed 
to herbaceous perennials the word ‘herba* 
ceous* must be used. Moreover the term 
‘perennial' refers to (he natural character 
of the plant. A perennial from a tropical or 
sub-tropical habitat does not cease to be a 
l>rrericiial because, when grown in a colder 
climate, it is killed each winter. In (his 
resj>cct> also, shotv scheduU's arc sometimes 
badly worded. In a class for *Six vases of 
herbaceous perennials' an exhibitor would 
be quite justified in including dahlias. If 
such half-hardy plants arc to be excluded 
the word ‘hardy' should be used. 



A pergola 


feet or more into the soil, and brick or stone 
piers should be well cemented. 


PERFOLIATE Penetrating the leaf. A 
botanical term applied to stems which arc 
apparently completely encircled by the 
leaf. 

PERGOLA A scries of arches forming a 
covered walk. Pergolas arc of many differ- 
ent kinds and can be made of many 
different materials. Simple pergolas are 
made of wood, either undress^ poles such 
as those of larch or pine, or squared and 
treated timber. More elaborate cortstruc- 
tions may have pillars of stone or brick 
with wooden cross-members. They can be 
of any dimensions, but if they are to be 
covered with climbing plants, care should 
be taken to sec that there is enough head 
room to allow for the normal growth of 
plants and still leave room for a penon of 
ordinary height to walk comfortably be- 
neath; e.g. wisterias arc often planted to 
cover peigolas and look very beautiful 
when grown in this manner, but the builder 
must recollect that when the wisteria b in 
flower, the trails of bloom will hang 2 feet 
or more below the roof members of the 
pergola. In consequence, it will be ncccs- 
sar>' to build a pergola something like 
8 feet in height to accommodate in com- 
fort plants of thb type. 

A bare pergola presents little rcsbtance to 
wind, but when it b covered with plants, 
the resistance ^vill be greatly increased and* 
unless It b of substantial construction. It 
may easily be blown down. Wooden up- 
rights should be of stout timbers, sunk t>vo 


PERMANGANATE OF POTASH The 
popular name for potassium permangan- 
ate, a chemical which b sometimes used by 
the gardener as an insecticide and fungi- 
cide and also as a moss killer. For the fint 
t^vo purposes it has been superseded, to a 
very large extent, by other and more power- 
ful chemicals. Nevertheless a ring of per- 
manganate of potash closely placed round 
a choice plant will provide a very effecti\ c 
defence against slugs, and if it b believed 
that slugs are hiding under the carpet 
formed by spreading plants such as pinks 
and alpine phlox, it b quite safe to water 
these thoroughly xvith a deep pink solution 
of permanganate of potash, which will de- 
stroy the slugs or drive them away. A deep 
pink solution of permanganate of potash b 
also sometimes used to check damping off 
disease in seedlings, though Cheshunt com- 
pound does thb more effectively. It b 
perhaps, as a moss killer that permangan- 
ate of potash b most serviceable to the 
gardener. For thb purpose a stronger solu- 
tion should be used— dark red rather than 
pink--and this should be sprinkled freely 
over the patches of moss from an ordinary 
svatering can fitted svith a fine r«e. The 
remedy can be repeated several Umes at 
mert-als of a week or so, if necessary, until 
the moss IS completely destroyed. It can 
^ be used to treat ne^vly built concrete 

chemical ele. 

ments (sec Pools). 

perpetual Thb term b used to de- 
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scribe certain plants which continue to 
bloom more or less continually for a long 
period. Thus the perpetual flowering car- 
nation can be had in bloom at almost any 
time of the year, provided an adequate 
temperature is provided. Perpetual flower- 
ing races of pinks, have been raised by 
crossing varieties of Dxanihus plumarius with 
perpetual-flowering carnations, and the 
race known as AUwoodii is a notable exam- 
ple of this. The hybrid perpetual rose was 
so named because it was supposed to be 
more perpetual-flowering than many varie- 
ties which had preceded it in the garden. 
It was, however, nothing like so perpetual- 
flowering as some roses which have been 
developed later, for example the hybrid 
teas and in this instance the word perpetual 
is somewhat misleading. 

PERUVIAN GUANO A natural deposit 
left by sea birds on some parts of the coast 
of Peru and other areas of South America. 
See Guano, 

PEST A very loose term used in the 
garden to describe any member of the 
animal kingdom which may damage plants. 
Thus there are many insects which arc 
garden pests and also many other small 
creatures which do not belong to the insect 
family, as for example, woodlice, mille- 
pedes, slugs and snails. The term may also 
be used to cover mice, rats and even some 
destructive kinds of birds. It is often used 
in contrast to the word diseases — another 
all-embracing term used to cover all plant 
ailments caused by members of the vege- 
table kingdom, including fungi and 
bacteria. 

PETAL One of the separate leaves of the 
corolla of a flower. 

PETALOID Resembling a petal; a bo- 
tanical term used to describe parts of a 
flower which though not true petak never- 
theless resemble petals in many respects. 
For example some peonies have small, 
petal-likc parts forming a boss in the centre 
of the flower. These arc really modified 
stamens, not true petals, and such blooms 
arc described as having a pctaloid centre. 


PETIOLE The botanical term for a leaf- 
stalk. 

PETROLEUM OIL INSECTICIDES 

Proprietary insecticides made from petrol- 
eum oil. Special winter washes, sometimes 
containing other substances such as DNC 
or thiocyanate to render them 

more effective, are applied to fruit trees in 
late winter for the purpose of destroying 
insects and insect eggs. They arc, therefore, 
comparable with tar oil washes which arc 
used for a similar purpose, but petroleum 
oil winter washes differ from these in not 
controlling sucker and aphis though being 
more effective against the eggs of moths, 
and against capsid bugs and red spider. To 
be more effective these washes should be used 
as late as it is possible without causi:^ in- 
jury to foliage or expanding flower buds, 
which may be up to the bud-burst stage but 
not later. In the normal season in the 
southern half of England, this will mean that 
spraying may be continued during March 
and the first week in April. Manufacturer’s 
instructions regarding strength should al- 
ways be followed where available, the 
usual recommendation being 3 pints of 
winter petroleum emubion to 5 gallons of 
water. Often lead arsenate is added to thb 
late petroleum spray. A fortnight should 
elapse before using a lime sulphur wash 
after petroleum oil or spray injury will 
result. 

Other petroleum oil insecticides arc 
made for summer use while plants arc in 
leaf, and these arc effective against capsid 
bugs and scale insects. Again manufac- 
lurercr’s instructions should be followed 
where available, the usual recommendation 
being 6 to 8 fluid ounces of summer petrol- 
eum emulsion to 5 gallons of water. 

pH, see Add. 

PHOSPHATE Any salt of phosphoric 
acid. It is in thb form that phosphorus, an 
essential plant food, b applied in the 
garden. As phosphates arc used m con- 
siderable quantity by plants, and m some 
instances are easily washed out of the soil, 
it b often necessary to give regular supplies. 
Natural manures, such as dung and com- 
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post, coiiuin phosphates, but the pcrccn* 
tage is always small and will differ con- 
siderably from one sample to another. The 
bones of animals are particularly rich in 
phosphates and provide valuable sources of 
this food if ground finely. In thb instance 
the food is only liberated comparatively 
slowly, though the speed of liberation will 
be proportional to the fineness with which 
the bones are ground; the finer the bone 
meal the better, from this point of view. 
Other sources of phosphate are basic slag, 
superphosphate of lime, and the natural 
deposits of mineral phosphate (or phos- 
phate of lime) which occur in North Africa 
and some other places. These are described 
more fully under their respective names. 

PHOSPHATE OF UME A term some- 
times used for crude mineral phosphates 
sucl> as those obtained from natural deposits 
in North Africa, and sometimes incorrectly 
as a synonym for superphosphate of lime. 

PHOSPHATE OF POTASH A chemi- 
cal salt of phosphoric acid and potassium. 
It provides two necessary plant foods, 
phosphate and potash, but unfortunately it 
is too expensive for general use. It is, how- 
ever, sometimes used for valuable pot 
plants, particularly where rapid stimula- 
tion is required. Phosphate of potash con- 
tains 51 per cent, phosphoric acid and 
35 per cent, potash. It is usually applied as 
a liquid fertilizer at the rate ofi ounce to a 
gallon of water, given in moderate quanti- 
ties m place of ordinary water and repeated 
il necessary, every jo to 14 days. 

phosphorus PASTE A poisonous 
chemical sometimes used for the destruc- 
tion of mice and rats. These rodents will 

phosphorus paste without the 
added attraction of a bait, but it is better 
to spread it on pieces of bread, cheese, fish 
or fat. It IS ready for use as purchased. As it 
IS poisonous to warm-blooded animals it 
should not be placed where dogs, cats or 
other domesUc pets may pick it up. 

PHOTOPMODISM The effect of Ught 

flowering Ume of plants. 
Broadly speaking plants may be classified 


in this respect under three headings, long- 
day plants, which will only flower when 
there arc 14 hours or more of daylight each 
day; short-day plants, which will only 
flowcr when there are 10 hours or less of 
daylight each day: and indeterminate 
plants, the flowering of which Ls not affected 
by the day length. Many summer flowering 
annuals, such as stocks, clarkia and lark- 
spur, also gladioli and strawberries, arc 
normally long-day plants. Chiysantlie- 
mums and dahlias are normally short-day 
plants. It is possible in some instances to 
break this natural habit by sclectitc breed- 
ing, and plants may also be made to flower 
out of season or be prevented from flower- 
ing, in season by artificial illumination or 
darkening. 

PHOTOSYNTHESIS The process where- 
by green plants make use of the energy 
of sunlight to convert simple chemicals 
into complex carbohydrates and proteins. 
Photosynthesis depends upon the green 
colouring matter or chlorophyll found in the 
leaves and ollcn also in the younger stems. 

PHYTOPHTHORA The name of a 
group of fungi one of which causes the 
familiar potato blight disease and another 
the damping off that occurs in seedlings. 
For fuller particulars see Potato Blight and 
Damping off. 

PIGEON MANURE Chemically this is 
one of the richest of all natural animal 
dropping commonly used by gardeners for 
the feeding of the soil. Pigeon manure may 
be compared in manurial value with good 
Peruvian guano (see page 1 14). Because of 
Its concentrated nature, it can easily cause 
scorching of roots and foliage if used in 
excess, and may be regarded as a concen- 
trated fertilizer rather than as an ordinary 
animal manure. The usual method of use is 
to allow it to dry in an open shed or similar 
place and then to powder it and mix it 
with at least twice its own bulk of dry sand 
or soil. Thb mixture can then be used as a 
light top-dressing round plants in growth. 
Plain, dry pigeon manure should not be 
\iscd at rates «cceding 6 ounces per square 
yard at any one application% 


PIG MANURE This is, as a rule, less 
rich in plant food than either horse or cow 
manure and it is also welter and closer in 
texture ll)an either of these. For the two 
last reasons it is less suitable for use in the 
hca\icr types of soil, but is more suitable for 
tlie improvement of vcr>* light, sandy soils. 
Pig manure appears to have got a bad 
name amongst many gardeners but there 
is no sound reason why this should be so 
if it is properly used. It can be applied at 
the rate of i hundredweight to 6-12 
square yards at any time of the year and, 
like other animal manures, it is particularly 
suitable for autumn or late winter applica^ 
lion. It is a valuable source of humus. Fresh 
pig manure should only be used on vacant 
groimd that is not to be cropped for 
several months. Pig manure that is to be 
used as a mulch round growing crops, or is 
to be dug in on ground that is to be cropped 
immediately, should be well rotted. 

PILOSE A botanical term used to dc* 
scribe leaves or stems which have long, 
soft liairs. 

PINCHING A term used to describe the 
removal of the tips of growing shoots (sec 
Stopping). 



Pinching a chrysanthemum shoot 


PINK BUD, see Bud Stages. 

PINNATE Like a feather; a botanical 
term used to describe leaves which arc 
composed of several leaflets attached on 
cither side of a common stalk as in the rose. 



Pinnate 


PINNATIFID A botanical (<Trn used lo 
describe leaves which arc note bed or cut in 
a pinnate manner, but arc not actually 
composed of separate Icailcl.s. Pinnatisrci 
has the same meaning. 

PIPING A particular kind (»f cutting 
which arc sometimes used for j)r<jpagaiing 
pinks and other members of the diantlius 
family. Pipings arc obtained by pulling a 
young shoot out at one of the joints. No 
knife or other tool is used, llie shoot is 
simply grasped between finger and thumb, 
just above a jehnt, while the stem below the 
joint is lield firmly with the other hand. A 
steady pull will then bring the shoot cleanly 
away, and it is ready for imertion without 



Pipings of pinks 
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any further preparation. Pipings arc us- 
ually made from young non- flowering 
shoots and are taken in early summer. They 
arc treated in exactly the same way as 
cuttings. 

PISTILLATE Having pistils but no 
stamens. A botanical term applied to 
flowers which have the female organs only. 

PIT An old name for a certain type of 
frame which has almost gone out of use. 
Pits were rather deep frames in which the 
floor was sunk below ground level and the 
frame light was at, or only just above soil 
level. They were often used for forcing, the 
advantage of the pit construction being 
that warmth was more easily conscr\'cd, 
and the frame was less exposed to wind. 

PIT ROT Another name for the drj* rot 
disease of potatoes. Sec Dry Rot. 

PLANTING The manner in which plants 
are placed in soil wlien they are shifted 
from one place to another can have a very* 
important bearing upon their welfare. 
There arc three vital points to obscr\*e in 
all planting. The first b to w ork only when 


the soil is in suitable physical condition — 
which means when it is neither too wet nor 
too dry; the second is to plant at the correct 
depth so tliat the roots are neither buried 
too deeply nor c.xposed on tin* surface of 
the soil; the tliird point is to plant firmly, 
and this applies to almost ail types of plants 
though there arc some variations in this 
respect, and a few planb. notably ferns, 
prefer a moderately loose soil. 

The soil may be regarded as too wet for 
planting when it sticks freely to boots, spade 
or trowel. It b usually too diy* if tl^crc is no 
sign of moisture in the top two or three 
inches. 1 he ideal is that it should be just 
moist enough to cling together when 
squeezed in the palm of the hand, but dry 
enough for the ball so formed to fall apart 
freely when tossed back on to the ground. 
As the season for transplanting b often com- 
paratively short, it may often happen that 
work has to be continued under less favour- 
able conditions than these, but the nearer 
the one can get to the ideal, the better. It b 
always better to wait a week or so than to 
plant in really unsuitable conditions. 

v\s regards depth of planting, thb will 
vary according to the nature of the plant 
under consideration. Some plants make 
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iUrrc is a freqiu iH lcnd< n(y (o prepare 
hdles v\hi(li arc xoo deep id proportion to 
their widOi. A few plants, such as lupins, 
M-a hollies, globe thistles and hollyhocks, 
plunge their roots more or less perpendi- 
cularly into the soil, but most spread them 


Planting: placing the shrub in position 


most of ilieir mots near the surface, e.g, 
tomatoes and privet {(igusfrufn)\ others 
plunge the ir roots iiuu h more dt*eply into 
the soil, e.g. roses uorkt‘d on the caiiina 
stock and lupins. Ihe safest guide is to 
ascertain the depth to which the plant was 


Planting: firming a young plant ivith the dibber 


out horizontally or nc'arly so, and must he 
allowed to do the same when they are 
transplanted. I his means that, in generaK 
holes must be consicierabh wider than iliey 
are deep: even for a fruit tree three or four 
years of age a hole one fool deep is usually 
adequate, though it may need to be 3 or 4 
feet in diameter. If narrow holes arc pre- 
pared and the ends of roots are doubled up 
in order to accommcKlatc them in these, it 
will almost always be found, if tlic plants 
arc examined a few months later, that the 
root ends have dic'd. 

When plants arc pure based in (or lapped 
out of) pots, it will usually be found that 
ibc roots arc coiled round and round in a 
more or less light ball. If possible this ball 
should be care full V loosened and some of 
the roots unravelled a little so that they 


Planting: firming the soil while filling in 
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Platiling: ifie use oj a trowel 


may bi- spread out in ilic surronndinc soil. 
If left in a tij'lit nuLss, i( may be months or 
years before they grow out in a natural 
manner. 

The best tools for planting are the trowel 
and spade, the former for fairly small plants 
and the latter for tiiosc requiring a Itoio too 
large to be dug t-onveniently with a trowel. 
I'he dibber, though it enables work to be 
done very quickly, is nut a satisfactory- tool 
except for small seedlings and plants with 
tap roots, such as beas.sicas. Fhe reasons for 
Ibis are that the hole made by the dibber is 
too deep in proijortion to its width, that 
the roots lend to be cramped t>r doubled up 



Planting: firming with Ike trowel handle 


iji rofiM <|(|. iM 4 , a;i<i (li.it soil r<i(rnd 

iht: ol’ihf' V {tok fi h'K t() f)t ( (,nu‘ 

loo conNohdalMl. ii' r d uj br 

niacii* firm, dii* b' » \ ' ijv hnu 

UiJ<niylioiji ,iJrfl r)ih l.> jtj .win hni to 

iiXtAiu wiii u pl.indiiu s\ itii a fJihb< r. 

\\ liffj vmiIj a Np:j(]r, jt ari 

aiK .inJaiTJ.* i\ tvsf» (.lii \Mirk to- 

\iri\n r, otic* linidijii' {\u‘ [)Lita ill in 

ihc (crnrc of ili<* jiicpsirrd ijob- and xhc 
(»iinr rcrnrnirjt; ihi* lim r ;i ]i\\\r ?ji a 
tnwr. \U■nu\^ bile ihr plant shuuld be 
«rntl\ jrrkrd up and down m. iliat tlic soil 
is Miilrd ihomui'lilv briu<( ri and around 
ibe rcjiMs. 

l irtniiiy ()f all < xcoj>t rlu- ^rnallr-t platjis 
sliciuld hr doin: with the loot, and ran 
hardly l>r too tliorouch in the case of 
plants, panicularly shrubs and trees. Stan 
to firtn a.s mioii as the (<iprno>i roots base 
been rovered and then add some more soil, 
hrni attain, and finalls* mse a srattrriti^ of 
ltK)$r Soil on lop to t(ivc a neat appearance 
ajid prevent puddling on the surface. Small 
plants can btr lirmcd by presv^ing the 
knuckles of boilt fiandi on either side of a 
plant. Soil sliotild be pressed downwards 
and at the same time a little towards the 
plant. When planting with •! dibber, firm- 
ing sliould be done b>’ thrusting in ifjc 
dibber a second time, ati inch or so away 
from the first liole, and then levering it 
towards the plant. 

Given sufEcient care, there is practically 
no time of the year in which planting can- 
not be carried out. Nevertheless there arc 
some seasons when the risk is \*er\* much 
less than at oiliers. In general it may be 
staled that herbaceous plants can be 
planted most satislaclorily m spring or early 
autumn; that deciduous ircvs and shrubs 
move bt^t from mid-October to the end of 
March, a season which also suits evergreen 
conifers, but liiat some broad-leaved ever- 
greens transplant more satisfactorily in 
early autumn or in spring. Bulbs are usually 
planted while dormant which is generally 
m late summer or autumn. 

PLUMOSE Plumed or feather^*; a bo- 
tanical term used in the description of 

flower or seed parts uhich are of this 

form. 
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PLUNGE BED A bed in which pot- 
grown plants arc placed with the pots sunk 
to their rims to protect the soil and roots 
within from (he ill cfTccis of rapid drying- 
out and sudden changes of temperature. 
Sharp, sifted boiler ashes, coarse sand and 
peat are the materials most commonly used 
for this purpose. Often (he bed is made up 
above ground level witli boards on edge 
around it to keep the plunging material in 
position. Where overhead protection is also 
required the plunge bed is made in a frame. 
A special use of the plunge bed is to allow 
bulbs Intended for indoor cultivation to 
form plenty of roots before they arc forced 
in any way. For this purpose the plunge 
bed is usually made in a shady place and 
the pots, bowls or boxes arc completely 
covered to a depth of several inches. 

POLE, sec Rod. 

POLLARD A name given to any tree 
which has been repeatedly pruned vcr>' 
severely, in other words has been polled or 
lopped, rhe term pollarding has been used 
to describe the process of lopping such a 
tree. Pollarding is sometimes practised for 
purely utilitarian purposes, as with pollard 
willows, which are cut back to encourage 
strong growth of young shoots or ‘withies’ 
which arc used for a variety of purposes, 
including basket-making. It is a usual 
result of any hard pruning that strong 
young growth will result. 

POLLEN BEETLE A vcr>* small black 
beetle, not unlike the flea beetle, which 
lives on pollen and may be found on many 
different kinds of flower. As a rule pollen 
beetles do little damage from the gardener’s 
point of view, but if a seed crop is being 
grown and the infestation of pollen beetles 
becomes loo great, so much pollen may be 
destroyed that imperfect fertilization may 
result. The remedy for this beetle is to 
spray or dust occasionally with DDT which 
is applied as soon as (he beetle is seen. 

POLLINATION The act of transferring 
pollen from the anthers to the pistil of cither 
(he same flower or another flower with the 
object of causing fertilization Pollina- 


tion may be encouraged by jarring plants 
while in bloom, by dusting their flowen 
lightly with a camel’s hair brush or rabbit’s 

tail tied to a stick, or sometimes by syringc- 

ing them with water. 

POLYPLOID A plant with more than 
the usual number of chromosomes charac- 
teristic of the species to which it belongs. 
Both tnploids and tetraploids arc particular 
types of polyploid, but the name is usually 
rcscr\ed for higher multiplications of the 
basic chromosome number or for plants 
with odd numbers of chromosomes. 

POME A botanical term used to describe 
the fruits of apples and other members of 
the genus 

POOL A pool or pond can add greatly 
to the attraction of the garden and at the 
same time considerably widen the range of 
plants that can be grown. Water has the 
merits, from the garden designer’s point of 
view, of providing a totally different type of 
surface from that of any other feature in the 
garden and of enabling the designer to 
exploit the artistic possibilities of reflec- 
tions. A great deal of ingenuity can be dis- 
played in using both these features of water 
to the the best effect. 

Pools and ponds may be either formal in 
character or informal. In the first instance 
the shape of the pool will usually be of some 
fairly simple geometrical form, such as a 
square, rectangle, circle or oval, though 
occasionally more elaborate designs are 
adopted. Informal pools, by contrast, will 
usually have an irregular outline and will 
be made to look as natural as possible— as 
if, in fact, the pool had formed part of the 
site before it was made into a garden. 

When building formal pools, it is almost 
invariably the practice to line the interior 
with an impervious layer of concrete. This 
is now also the usual practice with informal 
pools though at one time these were occa- 
sionally made of beaten clay. The advan- 
tages of concrete arc that it is much more 
permanent than clay, that, if properly pre- 
pared, there is much less danger of leakage, 
and that the ingredients arc readily obtain- 
able in almost ail districts. 
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Concrete for pools should always contain 
some waterproofing substance. There are 
various proprietary’ preparations on the 
market for this purpose, some of them 
powden, some liquids, and any builder's 
merchant can supply them. These prepara- 
tions should be used strictly in accordance 
with manufacturer's instructions and no 
general advice can be given on this matter, 
as this will vary from one brand to another. 
For the concrete itself, however, precise 
instructions can be given. The best ingred- 
ients are 3 parts by bulk coarse aggregate 
(ballast), 2 parts builder's sand and i part 
cement. These ingredients must be mixed 
thoroughly, which means tliat they must be 
turned several limes on a l)ard floor. Then 
they should be turned again while water is 
added a little at a time, this process being 
continued until the whole mass bccomc's 
plastic and is of about the consistency of 
moderately stifl' porridge. Meanwhile the 
waterproofing agent should have been 
added at the appropriate stage as indicated 
by the manufacturers. 

This concrete sliould be spread to a 
depth of at least 3 inches over the bottom 
and sides of the pool. It is better if this 
thickness can be increased, as this will 
make the pool both more durable and more 
waterproof. As much as possible of the pool 
should be covered with concrete at one 
lime,^ as there is always a certain danger 
that if the work has to be done by stages, 
leaks may develop where successive mix- 
ings of concrete join. If, however, it is 
* complete the work at one 
time, one lot of concrete should be allowed 
to become firm before another is placed 
upon it. Moreover before a further lot of 
concrete is put down, the edge of the pre- 
ceding lot should be thoroughly moistened, 
as this will enable the new concrete to make 
a better join with it. 

concrete should be thoroughly finned 
with a smooth wooden block, which may 
have a handle fitted to it for convenience. 
Concrete for pool-making should alwa>-s be 
allowed to dry very slowly and to ensure 
ih^ It should be covered with damp sacks 
which may be allowed to remain for a week 
or 10 days. In warm summer weather it 
will be desirable to wet Uiese sacks at least 


once a day. In all except the s^mallesf pools, 
it is also an ads antage to reinforce the con- 
crete by plac ing expandvd njctal. iron rods, 
or ^virc ncMiiiig in it. This reinforcing ma- 
terial should be well rnjheddrfi in tiic 
concrete, and no part of it should appear 
(»ri the surface when the concreting is 
fifiishcd. 

The ovcn'tll diincmions of pools will, of 
course, vary greatly according to the re- 
fjuiremems of the garden desigricr, but the 
best depth can be stated with greater pre- 
cision. Few water-lilies or other aquatics 
thrive in water deeper than 3 feet, and 
2 feel is adequate for most kinds. Many of 
the plants commonly found at the sides of 
siream-s and rivers do not like to be covered 
with more than 2 or 3 inches of water. In 
consequence it is a \ ciy general practice to 
make pools about 2 feet deep in the centre 
and then either to build a shelf round the 
edge so that some plants can be accommo- 
dated in shallow water, or to slope the 
bottom upwards towards the sides. This 
latter method is often followed with in- 
formal pools and is particularly suitable for 
them as it is the natural formation of most 
ponds and lakes. For formal poob, how- 
ever, shelf construction b to be preferred. 
The top of the shelf should be about 
9 inches to i fool below the prepared water 
level of the finbhed pool so that 6 or 7 
inches depth of soil may be spread on it, 
and yet leave a few inches of water above 
the crowns of the plants. 

When poob are built with sloping sides, 
the concrete can be spread over this in the 
same way in which it b spread over the 
bottom, i.e. first roughly with a shovel and 
tlicn firmed and smoothed down with a 
wooden block. When vertical or nearly 
vertical sides arc adopted, shuttering must 
be used to hold the concrete in position 
while it b drying. T hb shuttering can be 
made of any boards nailed to a suitable 
framework. The interior faces of the boards 
should first be greased to prevent the con- 
crete from sticking to them. 

Formal pools arc generally finbhed off 
with some kind of coping. Thb may be of 
Slone paving slabs, craiy paving, concrete 
or brick, Whatever material b used it 
should be firmly cemented in position, and 



as a rule it is allowed to overhang the edge 
of the pool by an inch or so. 

When pools arc lined with concrete* it is 
necessary to treat thcni in some way before 
they are finally filled with water and 
stocked with plants and fish. This is because 
freshly-made concrete contains certain 
chemicals which will be slowly dissolved by 
the water, and may prove harmful to plants 
and fish. One method is to paint the whole 
interior of the pool with one or other of the 
bituminous compounds advertised for the 
purpose. These have the effect of com- 
pletely preventing the water from touching 
the concrete and, incidentally, they ser\c 
as a further waterproofing precaution, for 
they will fill up any small holes or imper- 
fections left in the making. A similar result 
may be obtained by painting the interior 
of the pool with sodium silicate, which is 
usually sold by chemists as Svaierglass’ for 
the purpose of preserving eggs. This water- 
glass should be diluted with just sufficient 
water to enable it to be spread fairly freely 
with an ordinar>' paint brush, and then the 
interior of the pool should be given two or 
three coats. The advantage of watcrglass is 
that it is transparent and, therefore, docs 
not in any way alter the appearance of the 
pool whereas the bituminous products arc 
often black and always coloured in some 
way, which may be undesirable. 

A further alternative is to treat concrete 
chemically to remove unwanted elements. 
This can be done by filling with water and 
then adding permanganate of potash cry- 
stals until the water is coloured wine- red. 
This should be left for a week, after which 
the water should be syphoned off and the 
pool can then be filled and stocked in the 
ordinary way. 

'i'hc best time for planting pools is in 
spring, particularly in late April and early 
May. The best soil in which to grow aqua- 
tics is a rather stiff loam, and it is not desir- 
able to add any dung or other manure to 
this, as it will only foul the water. The loam 
may be spread all over the bottom of the 
pool, and also on any ledges, to a depth of at 
least 6 inches or, if preferred, may be kept 
in small beds formed on the bottom of the 
pool by placing bricks on edge in the con- 
crete while it is still moist. In cither case it 


IS desirable to cover the loam with a thin 
layer of clean, washed gravel, to prevent 
the water from becoming unduly muddy. 
The planting of aquatics is dealt with under 
the heading of Aquatics. 

In winter small pools may become so 
thickly frozen that all plants and fish in 
them are killed. Even a comparatively thin 
covering of ice, if allowed to remain for 
many weeks, may result in the death offish 
from suffocation. To prevent this danger, 
small pools should be covered with boards, 
sheets of corrugated asbestos or some 
similar material, whenever the weather 
threatens to be particularly cold, and sacks 
or straw should be thrown on lop as an 
additional precaution. Moreover, any film 
of ice which forms should be broken occa- 
sionally to admit air to the water. 

POTASH A term rather loosely applied 
by gardeners to indicate various substances 
containing potassium. The original appli- 
cation of the word seems to have been to 
carbonate of potassium, which is the salt of 
potassium formed when wood is burned, 
and it was named after the pots or vessels 
in which it was originally made. When the 
^potash* content of a manure or fertilizer is 
stated, it is always in terms of potassium 
oxide (KjO). Manures and fertilizers con- 
taining potassium in some form are valu- 
able because this is an essential plant food, 
and one which has considerable influence 
upon fruitfulness and maturity. In the 
absence of adequate potassium, plants may 
make excessively soft growth and fail to 
produce flowers or fruit. Severe scorching 
of leaves, particularly of leaf margins, is 
also a frequent result of potash deficiency in 
the soil. 

The forms in which potash is most 
commonly applied to the soil are sulphate 
of potash (48 per cent. K^O), muriate of 
potash (50 per cent. KjO) ; various natural 
salts, of which the most familiar is known as 
kainit, and which may vary considerably 
in their KgO contents from as little as 
14 per cent, to as much as 20 per cent.; and 
wood ashes containing \'ar>'ing percentages 
of potash from about 2 per cent, to 7 per 
cent, according to the kind of wood, rate of 
burning, and the way in which the ashes 
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have been stored. There is also some potash 
(perhaps i to i per cent.) in most bulky 
organic manures, including dung. Seaweed 
is particularly rich, some samples contain- 
ing as much as i per cent, of potash. 

POTASSIUM CYANIDE Popularly 
known as prussic acid, this Ls a very power- 
ful poison which was once commonly used 
in gardens, particularly for fumigating 
greenhouses and destroying wasps' nests. 
For both purposes it has been entirely re- 
placed by calcium cyanide which, though 
equally poisonous, is easier and safer to use. 

POTASSIUM NITRATE This is belter 
known as saltpetre, the substance used for 
making touchpaper and an ingredient of 
old-fashioned gunpowder. It is too ex- 
pensive for widespread use as a fcrlilizcr 
bat as it contains both nitrogen and potash 
in readily available forms, it is a useful 
food for special purposes. It makes a first- 
rate liquid manure, used at the rate of i 02. 
per gallon Dry it can be applied at rates 
up to 2 oz. per sq. yd. The analysis is 
nitrogen 12} per cent., potash 40 percent. 
It must not be confused with Chilean 
potash nitrate, which is quite a different 
substance with, on tlic average, a much 
lower potassic content. 

POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE, sec 

PrrmangandU of Potash, 

POTASSIUM SULPHIDE, see Sulphide of 
Potassium, 

POTATO CLAMP A method of storing 
potat^ by placing tlicm in a heap and 
covering them with straw and soil. (See 
Clamp,) 

. process of placing plants 

m pots or of removing them from one pot to 
pother. Potting is a very important opera- 
uon m the cultivation of almost all indoor 
pl^ants, and also enters into the cultivation 
of some plants intended for culUvation out- 
doors where these have to be raised in a 
greenhouse or frame. There are three \ ital 
things to know about the potting of any 
plant : (i) when to do it; (2) how to do it. 
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and (3) what soil to use. The first will 
naturally vary according to the nature of 
the plant and the lime at which it makes its 
growth, though in general it may be said 
that most potting is done between Feb- 
ruary and May. It was once supposed that 
the third point would also vary greatly 
from one kind of plant to another and 
there are still many gardeners who prefer 
to make special soil mLxturcs for plants 
with different types of growth, e.g. one kind 
of mixture for hard-wooded plants such as 
heaths, and another for vigorous plants of 
soft growth such as tomatoes, and yet others 
for plants differing in other characteristics. 
While there is nothing against this practice, 
it has been shown that one standard mix- 
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(urc willi a few slight inodirications can be 
tnadc lo serve for all. or practically all, 
plants (see ComliOsts). 

How to pot. I Ih* tec hnique of [lotting will 
\ ary somewhat according to the nature of 
tlic |>lam under consideration and also 
according to Us age. It is a general rule 
that Itard-wooded [ilanis should he potted 
morefirtnly than soft-wooded ones, and that 
old plants should be potted more lirmly 
than young ones. However, like many 
other generalizations, this rule must be 
subject to certain exceptions. 

All pots should b<* clean and w<*ll sup- 
plied with drainage material. Cleanliness 
is important because, if the pot is dirty, 
roots will cling to it and it will bv. very 
difik ult to remove the plant from the pot at 
a later date without injuring the roots. By 
contrast it .should be possible to tap a plant 
from a clean pot with its ball of roots com- 
pletely intact. Drainage is important be- 
cause, if the hole or holes in the bottom of a 
pot become blockc*d up. surplus water will 
collect, air will b<* driven out and, as a 
rc'sult, the soil will become sour. *1 he usual 
method of draining a pot is to break up 
some old pots, $0 producing what the 
garcleiHT icnns ‘crocks*, and placing one 
fairly large crock, convex side upwards, 
over the drainage hole in the bottom of the 
pot. I hen some smaller pie ce's of crock are 
scattered over the main drainage piece. If 
the pot is a large one, a handful of the 


rougli rubble, left in the sieve after sievine 
the poiimsj compost, is placed on top of the 
small crocks. 

Before putting in the plant, first place a 
little compost loosely in the bottom of the 
pot. .Stand the plant on this and hold it in 
position with one hand, while, with the 
other, more soil is trickled round the roots. 
Fill the pot ill this way loosely and. sliqhilv 
above iu run. I ben, craspimt the pot in 
both hands and placing the forefintters of 
each hatid round the stem of the plant to 
hold it in position, give the plant two or 
three sharp raps on a firm wooden surface. 
su(h as a potting bench, lo soillo the soil 
down. .Now press the soil furtlier with the 
fingers, particularly round the edge of the 
pot. I his will probably settle the soil some- 
thing like an inch below the rim of the pot. 
Give a further scatteritig of loose soil on tlic 
surface lo bring the level to between J and 
^ inch from the rim, arcorditig lo the size 
of the pot, and finish with one more sharp 
rap on the bench. 

I'his technique will serve for most plants 
up to and including the fi-inch pot. Almvc 
the fi-inch size, particularly with plants 
which like ver>- firm potting, such as heaths 
and < hrvsanihemums, it mav be ncccssan' 
lo make u^e ofa polling slick in place of ihc 
fingers to firm ibe soil aficr ilie initial sell- 
ling by rapping. I his potting stick can be 
mad<’ out of any smoolh wood. A piece of 
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old broom handle is ideal. The bottom of 
the slick should be rounded, and it is used 
as a rammer in one hand to press the soil 
down round the edge of the pot. 

When polling those plants, such as ferns 
which prefer a rather loose soil, no firming 
should be done with the fingers, but only 
by rapping the pot on the bench. 

In all this potting it is important to has’c 
ihc soil at the right degree of moisture. If it 
is too wet it cannot be made sufficiently 
firm without danger of making it puddle or 
bake later on. If it is too dry it will be im* 
possible to firm it sufficiently. The riglu 
degree of moderate moisture can be gauged 
by taking a handful of the soil in the hand 
and squeezing it firmly in the palm. It 
should be sufficiently moist to bind to^ 
gether into a ball. Now toss this ball lightly 
back on to the heap. It should be suffi- 
ciently dr>' to fall immediately into separ- 
ate crumbs. 

After potting, most planu will appre- 
ciate for a few days slightly rnoister and 
more shady conditions than those to which 
they have been accustomed just before. 
This will reduce the demand on their roots 
for moisture and will enable them to re- 
cover without undue check or flagging. As 
soon as the plants have resumed normal 
growth,^ the original conditions as regards 
ventilation, shade and moisture should be 
resumed. 



Potting a stm-rooting lily bulb 


POTTING SHED A building in which 
the potting of plants, and also such opera- 
tions as seed sowing, pricking out and the 
preparation of the potting and seed com- 
posts, are carried out. Very often the 
amateur has no room for a separate potting 
shed and must erect a temporary potting 
bench in the greenhouse itself. Sometimes 
it is convenient to combine a potting shed 
with a tool shed, and where greenhouses 
arc heated by coal- or cokc-burning boilers, 
it is often convenient to have a potting shed 
attached to one end of the grcenliouse with 
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the boiler inside the shed so that it is pro- 
tected from draughts. The potting bench 
itself should be made of stout wood with 
boards on edge fixed along back and sides 
to form a rim which will hold the heap of 
potting soil, A firm> solidly-constructed 
bencli is essential so that pots may be 
rapped on it to settle the soil in them. 


POTTING SOIL The mixture of soil 
used for potting: generally termed a com- 
post (see Composts). 


POULTRY MANURE The droppings 
from poultry' provide a rich animal manure 
which is considerably higher in its content 
of plant foods than horse* cow or pig man- 
ure, but is of a more pasty texture and, 
therefore* is not ver>' good for improving the 
texture of a heax'y soil. Poultry manure in 
excess can cause severe scorching of stems 
and leaves. Fresh pouItr>* manure is best 


applied to vacant ground at rates not ex- 
ceeding ! hundredweight to 24 square 
yards. A better method of using poulirs* 
manure is to allow it to dry in a shed, ilicn 
mix it with twice its own weight of dry soil 
or sand, and apply this mixture before 
planting or sowing, or to plants in growth, 
at rales not exceeding 2 pounds per square 
yard. The chemical analysis of poultr\' 
manure will var>' greatly from one sample 
to another and also according to whether 
the droppings are fresh or dry. A good 
sample of wet droppings may contain as 
much as 2 J per cent, nitrogen, i J per cent, 
phosphoric acid, 1 percent, potash, while a 
dr>' sample of the same manure may con- 
tain about three times as much of each 
plant food. 

PREDATORS Insects or other small 
creatures which attack plant foes and so 
benefit the gardener or farmer. Familiar 
examples are the ladybird and its larvae, 
both of which feed on aphides; the lacewing 
fly and its larvae and also the larvae of 
hover Hies, all of which attack aphides; the 
ichneumon flics, the lar\*ac of which live in 
or on certain caterpillars; the chalcid wasp, 
the larvae of whicli attack the scale stage of 
the white fly; and the black-kneed capsid 
which attacks red spider mites. Some of 
these insects arc closely allied to plant foes; 
for example there arc other species of cap- 
sid bug which do vcr>' serious damage to 
many plants. In consequence of this simil- 
arity in structure and habits insecticides 
applied to plants to kill foes will often kill 
also the useful insects that prey on these 
foes. As a result there are occasions when 
the application of an insecticide may do 
more harm than good. Accurate timing 
will often kill the foe while sparing the 
friend and damage can also be avoided by 
using systemic insecticides 

I n some instances a foe may be kept down 
by introducing a suitable parasite. This has 
been practised on a considerable scale with 
the chalcid wasp, which has been bred and 
distributed to greenhouse owners a.s a 
means of controlling white fly. In this in- 
stance the method of introduction is to 
hang up in the greenhouse tomato leaves 
bearing the scales of wliitc fly already para- 
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siiizcd by ihc eggs of the chalcid wasp. In 
due course the eggs hatch out and the 
larvae develop into adult chalcid wasps 
which breed rapidly under favourable con- 
ditions, such as are found in a warm 
greenhouse well slocked with tomatoes 
which are themselves fairly heavily infested 
with white fly. The chalcid wasp is unable 
to survive low temperatures and so cannot 
be established outdoors in this country'. 

PRICKING OUT The operation of 
transferring seedlings from pots, pans, 
boxes, or beds in which they have been 
raised, to other receptacles or beds in which 
tlicy can be given more room. This is a 
task requiring great care, as in most cases 
seedlings will still be very small and tender 
when they are transplanted and it is easy to 
damage their roots severely or crush their 
leaves and tender shoots by undue pressure 
willi the fingers. At one time it was recom- 
mended that pricking off should always be 
delayed until the seedlings had at least 
tlicir fint true leaves, as distinct from the 
seed leaves or cotyledons which are the 
first to appear* Investigation has shown, 
however, dial less check is inflicted on 
growth and better plants result if the seed* 
lings arc pricked out while still in the seed- 
leaf stage, and before they have any true 
leaves. 

The soil for pricking out is usually the 
same as that in which the seeds were ger- 
minated, and the John Innessced compost 
is a particularly satisfactory mixture for this 
purpose. If the seedlings are to be pricked 
out in pots, pans, or boxes, these should be 
clean, provided with drainage material, 
and filled with soil to within about half an 
inch from the rim in the same way as re* 
commended for seed sowing. Moreover die 
soil should be made fairly firm and level as 
advised for that operadon. If the seedlings 
are to be pricked out in a bed, the surface 
of the soil in this should be broken down as 
finely as possible and, if necessary, the bed 
should be enriched with a little manure or 
compound fertilizer* The soil should always 
be just moist as advised for potting* 

The seedlings should be removed from 
the receptacles or beds with as lilde injury 
to the roots as possible* For this purpose a 
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sharpened wooden tally is often very 
serviceable as it can be used like a small 
trowel to lever the plants up from below* 
If the seedlings tend to be at all crowded in 
the seed beds, great care should be taken to 
separate them out singly. Holes for them 
arc made widi a wooden dibber, the thick- 
ness of which will vary according to the size 
of the seedlings being handled, but will 
average about | inch. This dibber should 
have a rounded end. With one hand the 
hole is made in the prepared soil, and with 
the other Uie seedling is carefully placed 
in position* The seedling should be held 
by 1(3 seed leaves. See that the hole made 
is big enough to accommodate the roots 
without any unnatural doubling up or 
cramping, then press the soil round the 
roots with the rounded end of the dibber* 

It is usually convenient to prick out the 
seedlings in straight rows, and to space 
them evenly in these row's, an average dis- 
tance being 2 inches each way, though this 
will, of couRc, vary somctvhat according to 
the nature of the plant under consideration 
and the rale at which it grows. When a box 
or a pot is completed, it should be watered 
thoroughly, further to settle the soil round 
the roots of the seedlings, and also to 
freshen them up after the move. For a few 
days after pricking out it is usually wise to 
keep the seedlings in a slightly warmer and 
damper atmosphere than they have been 
accustomed to and with less ventilation and 
more shade from strong sunshine. As soon 
as they have become established in their 
new quarters, and begun to grow again 
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freely, the original conditions should be 
restored. 

For pricking out vcr>' small seedlings 
which it would not be possible to grasp at 
use may be made of a small, 
forked stick to lift the seedling and hold it 
in position while the hole is being prepared 
and the roots are being firmed in it. 

PROLIFERATION The production of 
extra flowers or flower buds. The Hen- 
and-Chicken daisy in which a number of 
flowers surround the central flower is a 
fairly familiar example of proliferation. 

PROPAGATING FRAME, see Frame. 

PROPAGATION The name given to 
the increase of plants by any means. Pro- 
pagation is a ver>* important part of the 
gardener's art. Naturally it is most vital to 
nurser>'men and others who are mainly con- 
cerned with producing large numbers of 
plants, but even the amateur gardener b 
likely to need to master some pan of the art. 

There arc a great many methods by 
which plants may be increased, but these 
may all be grouped together under certain 
main headings, such as by seeds, cuttings, 
layers, divbion, grafting and budding, and 
it is under these headings that they arc 
described in detail in thb book. 

It b important to dbtingubh between 
two main classes — seminal propagation, 
which means propagation by seed, and 
vegetative propagation, which means pro- 
pagation by any other means. The import- 
ance of the dbtinction lies in the fact that 
every plant rabed from seed b a com- 
pletely new individual in every* respect. It 
has resulted from the fusion of two cells, 
one male and the other female, each carry- 
ing a complete set of genes or units of 
inheritance. If these two celb have been 
produced by two difiercni plants, they will 
carry genecical characters derived from 
the plants from which the>' arose. These 
will be combined in the new' individual 
which will in consequence carry characters 
of both parents. Even if both the sex cclk are 
derived from the same plant or from the 
same flower, the gcnetical characterbtics 
which they carry may not be identical, and 
thb b certainly likely to be so if the parent 
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plant b itself of hybrid origin. Because of 
these facts, seedlings nearly always differ in 
some characteristics from tlieir parents, and 
often differ in a vcr>* marked manner. 

By contrast plants propagated by any 
vegetative means, though separated from 
their parents, are not new individuab in 
quite the same sense, as thc>' do not con- 
tain any new combination of genes or units 
of inheritance. They may, in fact, be con- 
sidered almost as an extension of the orig- 
inal plant, an idea most readily grasped in 
the case of a divbion, which b simply a 
piece pulled from the parent plant com- 
plete with shoots and roots. Plants in- 
creased by vegetative means seldom differ 
in any marked respect from their parents, 
though there may be a modification in type 
of grow'th with a plant that b grafted, thb 
being solely due to the influence of the root 
stock. All plants produced vcgctativcly 
from one original parent, no matter by how 
many removes, are said to constitute a 
clone. Thus all plants of the popular 
rambler rose American Pillar form a clone 
as they have all been produced by budding, 
layering, cuttings or other vegetative means 
from the original .American Pillar or from a 
vegetatively produced descendant of it. 



An offstt with roots, detached from the parent 

plant 


PROTECTION In the garden protcc- 
Jion is usually required for one of four 
reasons; to guard plants agauist injury 
caused by low temperatures; to guard them 
against injury caused by high winds; to 
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shelter (hem from excessive sunshine, and 
to protect them from the ill effects of ex- 
cessive moisture. Naturally methods used 
for these four quite different objects will 
var>' greatly and much ingenuity is some- 
times displayed in providing protection of 
one kind or another. 

The most obvious method of protection 
is that provided by glass in the form of a 
greenhouse, frame or cloche. Glass will give 
adequate protection against both wind and 
damp, and though by itself it will not be 
sufficient to keep out severe cold, particu- 
larly if prolonged for more than a few hours, 
it will give some measure of protection. It 
can also be used as a protection against 
sirongsunshincif it is itself coated with lime- 
wash, one of the many advertised shading 
compounds or something of that kind. A 
drawback to glass is its comparative cost- 
liness, its weight and its fragility. 

Many substitutes for glass have been 
tried including some plastics such as Pers- 
pex. None of them appears to be quite as 
good as glass from the point of view of en- 
couraging plant growth, but most of them 
provide useful protection in winter against 
cold winds and damp. Screens and shelters 
of various types can be easily made with 
them to stand round or over plants without 
disturbing them in any way. 

Newly planted evergreen shrubs, and in 
fact many other newly planted trees and 
shrubs as well, sometimes suffer severely 
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during the first few montlis from the effects 
of wind. This is due more to the drying 
effect of the wind than to its chilling effect, 
and provided the plants can be sheltered 
in some way from the main blast, they 
usually pull through quite satisfactorily. 
For this kind of windbreak wattle hurdles 
are unbeatable; failing this, hessian or 
sacks may be used, nailed to strong wooden 
uprights. Yet another alternative is to use 
evergreen branches thrust into the soil like 
peasticks, All protection of this kind, ap- 
plied for the purpose of keeping off wind, 
should be in the form of an open-topped 
screen, no attempt being made to cover the 
plant above as this would only cause it to 
make premature growth which would be 
more than ever susceptible to injury. - 

Slightly tender shrubs planted against 
walls can usually be protected from winter 
cold by placing one or two wattle hurdles 
in front of them, 6 or 7 inches away from 
the ttvigs. If the weather should be ver>' 
severe, the space between the hurdles and 
shrubs can be stuffed with dry straw or 
bracken. Once again no attempt should be 
made to close in the top where there should 
be a free outlet for warm air. 

Some herbaceous planu require a meas- 
ure of protection from severe cold in 
tvmtcr. Two fantiliar examples are gunnera 
and cremurus. Both can be cut doxvn to 
ground level in the autumn, and a simple 
method ofprotccUng the crowns U to place 
a piece of wire netting over each, bent in 
the form of a low tent, and then cover this 
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with a good thick layer of straw with a 
further piece of netting pegged on top to 
prevent the whole from being blown away. 
The purpose of the lower piece of netting is 
to prevent the covering material from 
pressing too closely on the crowns and 
possibly causing them to rot. Another 
method sometimes used, particularly with 
eremurus, is to cover with a cone of sand 
or ashes which can be left in position until 
llie shoots push through it in the spring. 

Some perfectly hardy plants arc very 
susceptible to excessive wet in winter not- 
able amongst these being many plants from 
the high alpine slopes, particularly those 
with rather woolly or hairy foliage. On 
their native mountains they are accustomed 
to be protected by a deep layer of frozen 
snow in winter, and this keeps them per- 
fectly dr>'. In our climate they arc fre- 
quently wet and this not only tends to make 
them rot, but also encourages them to make 
premature growth. The remedy in this in- 
stance is to support a pane of glass a few 
inches above each plant, but with the sides 
completely open, so that there is a free 
circulation of air. The piece of glass can be 
supported on sticks with notches cut in 
them, or on suitably bent wires. Ordinary 
cloches are not suitable as they tend to 
force growth too much. 

Many plants suffer from the effects of 
strong sunshine in summer. Tliis is partic- 
ularly true in the greenhouse, where the 
heat on a sunny day can become very 
intense, but it can also happen outdoors, 
particularly with evergreen shrubs from 
countries in which the climate is very wet 
and the sky frequently covered with clouds. 
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This is true of many of the Asiatic rhodo- 
dendrons, which in Britain often sufler 
more damage from hot sunshine than from 
frost. The remedy in this case is to plant in 
the protection of trees or in a similar shady 
place. Under glass it is often very difficult 
to keep the temperature sufficiently low in 
summer, though shade can be provided by 
the means already described. Few small 
greenhouses have adequate provision for 
ventilation. There should be ventilators 
both in the sides and in the roof, so that a 
free circulation of air can be obtained when 
required. 

PRUNING The act of cutting back a 
plant in any way, particularly applied to 
the cutting back of fruit and ornamental 
trees and bushes for the purpose of con- 
trolling their shape and regulating the 
crops of flowers and fruits which they pro- 
duce. Pruning is one of the most difficult 
arts which the gardener has to master, and 
one upon which opinions vary greatly. 
With fruit trees alone there arc a number 
of different systems of pruning, each with 
its own advocates, and each, no doubt, with 
some points in its favour. 

The main purposes of pruning arc four : 
(i) to form the specimen according to the 
requirements of the gardener; (2) to re- 
move superfluous parts so that the energies 
of the plant can be concentrated upon what 
really matters; (3) to remove damaged or 
diseased parts and (4) to control the quan- 
tity and quality of flowers and/or fruits 
produced. Different methods of pruning 
will be required for each different object. 
Pruning for shaping Purpose No. i will 
be of greatest importance while the tree or 
shrub is still young, and may become 
entirely unnecessary later on. IhLs, how- 
ever, is only likely to be fully true of com- 
paratively informal shapes. The more arti- 
ficial the shape, the more likely it is that 
some pruning will always be necessary' to 
maintain it. Thus a sundard apple tree 
will need little pruning for the purpose of 
keeping it in shape, once its head of 
branches is well formed, whereas a cordon- 
trained apple tree will need to be pruned 
at least once annually, and possibly twice* 
as long as it is grown. If it is left unpruned 
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Pruning a maiden apble tree. CtoivIIu are cut 
back to Ute black lines 


for even a year or so it will lose its cordon 
character and develop into an untidy bush. 

Pruning to remove superfluous parts is 
immensely important with many fruit trees 
that are of bearing age and also of some 
ornamental trees and shrubs. Thus with 
many flowering shrubs that produce their 
best blooms on young, or fairly young, 
wood, pruning is designed to get rid of as 
much as possible of the older wood with- 
out jeopardising the producuon of young 
wood. Peach pruning is entirely of this char- 
acter, and so is the roudne pruning of rasp- 
berries and blackberries. 

Pruning to remove damaged or diseased 
parts is so much a matter of common sense 
that no more need be said about it. 

Pruning to control the quantity and 
quality of the flowers and/or fruits pro- 
duced is closely linked with purpose No. a. 
Some fruit trees tend to bear a crop one 
year and exhaust themselves so much in 
the process that they take the next year to 
recuperate. This biennial bearing can be a 
great nuisance with certain varicUes of 
apple. To prevent it, fruiung spurs are 
greatly reduc^ in size or number during 
the ‘off’ year, i,e. the year when there is no 
crop. As a result less fruit than usual is 


produced during the *on’ year and the tree 
is able to produce a further lot of fruit buds 
to bear the following year. 

Drastic thinning of fruiting spurs, faiit- 
ing wood or even the fruits themselves may 
also be used to increase the size of the 
individual fruits. This is because the flow 
of sap from the roots is not greatly checked 
by winter pruning though the number of 
fruits prcxluccd may be greatly reduced by 
the right kind of pruning. As a result each 
fruit gets a larger supply of sap and grows 
to a greater size. 

Pruning of this kind is used by rose 
growen who want blooms of the largest 
size. The branches arc cut back really 
severely and, as a result, fewer shoots and 
fewer blooms arc produced. But the flow of 
sap remains much as before so that each 
bloom gels more sap and is able to develop 
more fully tlian on an unpruned or even on 
a lightly pruned tree. 

1 he notes which follow arc largely based 
on the pruning of apple and pear trees but 
many of the principles described can be 
applied to other trees and shrubs. 

Young plants, as they come from the 
nursery' at the end of their first season of 
growth, arc generally provided with one 
main shoot and a few subsidiary shoots; 
these are often known as feathers. This is 
the basic material upon which the gardener 
starts to work. If a sii^lc^stemmed cordon 
tree is to be formed, the side shoots are all 
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cut back to within about half-an-inch of 
the main stem, but this main stem itself is 
left unpruned; it is lied to a strong slake. 
This work is done in the autumn or winter 
with all deciduous trees or shrubs, includ- 
ing fruit trees, or in spring where ever- 
greens arc concerned. When growth recom- 
mences there will most likely be a strong 
shoot from the bud at the tip of last year’s 
main stem. This slmuld be tied to the stake 
and encouraged to grow, while any side 
shoots which form below it may be short- 
ened, usually about the middle of the 
summer. This process is continued for 
several years until the main stem has 
reached the required height, after which 
any furtlier upward-growing shoots are cut 
out each year, so that the whole strength of 
the tree is concentrated upon producing 
flowers and fruits on the side growths, 
which are themselves pruned back fairly 
severely to keep the distinctive and neat 
shape of the cordon. This is a popular form 
of training for some choice varieties of 
apples and pears, and also, to a lesser 
extent, for gooseberries and red currants. 

A standard tree is formed in very much 
the same manner in the first two or three 
years, but then, when the main stem has 
reached a height of 5 or 6 feet, the top is 
shortened by a few inches in winter (or 
spring in the case of evergreens), so that it 
is forced to make several side growths at the 
top instead of one terminal growth. These 
side growtlis form the basis of the main 
branches which are to form the head of the 
standard. A year or so later, when the head 
itself is beginning to be well formed, all side 
growths on the main trunk arc carefully 
removed close to the trunk. The standard 
head itself is formed in e.xactly the same 
way as a bush tree {below). 

A bush tree consists of spreading bran- 
ches radiating from a short main trunk or 
leg. It is formed in the first year by cutting 
back the main shoot of a young plant to 
within about 2 feet of soil level. As a result 
of this it will be unable to make one strong 
terminal growth the following summer, but 
instead will make several side growths, 
which will most likely be spaced fairly 
evenly all round the main stem. If they 
arc not spaced evenly in this way, a dor- 


mant bud on the bare side of the tree must 
be encouraged to start into growth, and 
this can be done by removing a small, 
crescent -shaped piece of bark immediately 
above the bud. The best lime for perform- 
ing this operation, known as notcliing, is in 
early May with fruit trees, or shortly after 
growth has started with other kinds of trees 
(see jXoUhing). 

At the end of the first year's growth after 
pruning, the bush will have a short main 
stem with three or more side growtljs 
radiating from it. Each of these side 
growths is cut back to about a half its 
length, partly to stiffen it, and partly to 
encourage further branching the following 
year. The point to bear in mind in this type 
of pruning is that any shoot loft to itself will 
lend to grow without branching a great 
deal, whereas a shoot that is shortened will 
tend to produce several branches just be- 
low the point of cutting. By altering the 
sc\‘crity of the pruning the gardener can 
not only decide where the branches arc lo 
come but also, to some extent, can control 
their vigour, for it is also a general rule 
witli this type of pruning that the harder 
one cuts the stronger the growths will be 
the following season. 

Where bush apple trees arc concerned, it 
is desirable that the branches should be at 
least one foot apart, and so it will obviously 
be undesirable to prune any side growth 
back to a point at which it is nearer than 
one fool of its neighbour. Side growths 
which are not required to provide the basis 
of further branches arc often shortened to a 
length of a few inches in the summer to 
prevent the tree from becoming over- 
crowded with weak or unwanted growth. 
In some instances it is better to cut some 
of these side shoots out altogether and re- 
tain others at full length and this will 
depend on the nature of the tree or bush 
under coasideration. 

To form a fan-trained tree the young 
tree is cut back 10 within about 2 feel of 
ground level, exactly as is done with a bush, 
but when growth commences in the spring 
only those shoots growing in one plane arc 
retained; others which grow forward or 
backward arc cut out at an early stage, un- 
less they can be trained into the required 
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plane. It is usually necessary to erect some 
kind of temporary framework of bamboos, 
or place the young trees against a trellis, so 
that slightly misplaced shoots can be trained 
into position. At the end of the first year, 
the side growths which are formed arc 
themselves cut back by about half tlieir 
length) in the same manner as with a bush 
tree, the object being, as before, to make 
them branch. Once again only branches in 
the desired plane tvill be retained, all others 
being cut out. In this way a tree is built up 
in three or four years with main branches 
radiating rather like the ribs of a fan from 
one short main trunk. Such trees are very 
suitable for planting against walls. This is a 
popular form of training for plums, cherries, 
peaches, nectarines and apricots. 

The horizontal-trained tree is slightly 
more complicated than the fan. It consists 
of one upright main trunk from which 
horizontal branches extend in pain, and 
parallel to one another. The young tree is 
cut back to within about i8 inches of 
ground level, and the following spring only 
three shooU arc retained— one to be trained 
upright, and the other t>vo to be bent down, 
one to the left and one to the right, and tied 



Summer pruning apples to five leaves lo cheek 
Jurther growth {seep. ig6) 



Summer pruning side growths of goose~ 
berries where overcrowded 


lo a trellis or soil ably placed bamboo canes. 
The second winter the upright shoot is cut 
back to within 15 to 18 inches of the first 
pair of horizontal branches, while the side 
shoots tltemsclvcs arc not pruned at all. 
As a result of thb treatment each side 
growth will produce one main shoot the 
following summer, which should continue 
to be trained horizontally, while the up- 
right shoot will produce several branches 
of which only three should be retained ; one 
to go upwards again, and two more to form 
the second pair of arms by being bent down 
lo left and right. The third, fourth and any 
further pairs of arms can be added in the 
same way in successive years. When suffi- 
cient arms have been obtained, the central 
shoot is cut right out and thereafter no 
furtlier growth is allowed in this direction. 
Similarly, the side arms arc allowed to ex- 
tend without pruning until they have filled 
their allotted space, aAcr which the young 
terminal growth is cut out regularly. This 

is a popular form of training for apples and 
pears. 

The pyramid tree is something beUveen 
the horizontal-trained tree and a bush, in 
fact It IS very much like the Christmas tree 
of tradition. Many trees and shrubs, partic- 
ularly conifers, have this habit quite natur- 
ally and no pruning whatever is required 
to impose It upon them. But with fruit trees 
It IS not a natural habit, and careful prun- 
mg IS required if a pyramid is to be formed 
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It consists of a main vertical stem with hori- 
zontal branches radiating from it in all 
directions, not just in one plane as with the 
horizoniaLtraincd tree, The method of 
funning such a tree is rather similar to that 
of forming a horizontal-trained tree, i.c. the 
central growth is cut back each year to the 
point at which side growths arc required. 
However, instead of only two side growths 
being allowed to form each summer, several 
arc retained and no attempt is made to tic 
them down horizontally. They arc per- 
mitted to lake ilicir natural course. One 
centre growth is retained each year and 
encouraged to grow as nearly upright as 
possible. Side growths are themselves short- 
ened by about half their length each winter 
to encourage further branching. 

Prumng of established trees and 
bushes After a period of years, which 
will vary according to the rate of growth 
and character of the tree or bush in ques- 
tion, there will be a gradual change in the 
pruning. less attention being paid to the 
fonnalion of new branches and greater 
attention to the regulation of crops of 
llowcrs and/or fruits. Pruning is seldom 
solely directed towards attaining the maxi- 
mum possible flower or fruit production in 
any one year. Probably the simplest way of 
doing that would be to leave the tree or 
bush completely unpruned, for, as it is the 
natural function of most trees and shrubs 
to produce flowers and fruits, they will 
certainly do so if left to their own devices. 
The trouble is that frequently, without 
pruning, the flowers or fruits arc so numer- 
ous that, individually, they are of poor 
quality, and moreover the tree or shrub 
may so exhaust itself one year that it takes 
a rest the next. The gardener's problem, 
therefore, is both to improve the size and 
quality of the produce, whether for utility 
or ornament, and to ensure that there arc 
no blank years. 

I'he method of pruning to be employed 
to produce these results will vary consider- 
ably according to the age of wood upon 
which the particular plant in question 
produces its best flowers and/or fruits. As 
an example, apple and pear trees flower 
and fruit most freely on shoots not less than 
one year, and up to four or five years old. 
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They may continue to fruit on older wood 
than this, but the fruit will tend to be less 
abundant and of smaller size. By contrast, 
summer-fruiting raspberries produce all 
their crop on one-year-old canes, and these 
die after cropping, so making way for an- 
other lot of young canes to crop the follow- 
ing year. Less extreme than ihb is the 
behaviour of the Morcllo cherry, the pcacl), 
and the nectarine which produce their best 
fruits on one-year-old shoots, though these 
shoots do not die after fruiting and may 
even bear some flowers and fruits in suc- 
ceeding years. Obviously with apple and 
pear trees it will be a mistake to cut out all 
young growth after fruiting, whereas with 
raspberry canes this is essential, and wiili 
the Morclio cherry, peach and nectarine it 
is desirable to remove quite a lot of (he 
young growth that has fruited. 

A similar division, according to the 
method of bearing, can be made where 
trees and shrubs are grown solely for orna- 
ment. Brooms, for example, produce all 
their flowers on year-old stems, and the 
American currant, Jiiba sanguirteumy also 
produces its best flowers on the shoots pro* 
duced the preceding year. By contrast, 
ornamental crab apples and quinces 
(chaenonuUs) flower freely on both year-old 
and older growths and the same is true of 
pyracantha. 

Regulation pruning Where both young 
and older growth is suitable for the 
gardener’s purpose, several alternative sys- 
tems of pruning may be adopted. The sim- 
plest of these is that known as regulation. 
This consists in a slight thinning out of the 
branches and stems each autumn or winter, 
the purpose being to remove any branchc‘s 
that arc rubbing, or threatening to rub, 
other branches, or arc so close to them that, 
when covered willi leaves in the summer, 
they will cut off too much light and air. At 
the same time any diseased or damaged 
wood must be removed. When adopting 
this form of pruning, the only skill which 
the gardener has to exercise is that of 
deciding which of any two shoots is to be 
removed; he must always aim to take that 
which is older and less well provided with 
flower or fruit buds. 1 his will involve a 
little study of the character of growth pro- 
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duced by the tree. Old wood is generally 
darker and harder looking than young 
wood, and fruit or flotver buds arc usually 
fatter and more prominent than growth 
buds. The aim in regulation pruning 
should always be gradually to eliminate 
the oldest wood, so making room for 
younger stems which are only just begin- 
ning to flower or fruit. If at times fairly 
large branches have to be removed because 
they have gradually sagged with the weight 
of former crops until they are dangerously 
near other branches, this should be done 
cither right back to the main trunk, or to a 
suitably placed side branch. This latter 
process is known as dehorning. Even quite 
small cuts should be made cither to a bud 
or to a side shoot; if stumps of bare w'ood 
are left without buds or side growths, they 
will be unable to produce any leaves of 
their own and so will be deprived of a 
supply of sap and will in time die, so caus- 
ing decay which may spread into the 
remainder of the branch. Regulation prun- 
ing is practicable with a great many oma* 
mental trees and shrubs as well as fruiting 
trees, and is perhaps the most generally 
useful of all forms of pruning. The objects 
arc always the same — to prevent over- 
crowding, to prevent branches from rubbing 
together and doing one another injury, and 
to get rid of the oldest stems or branches 
which may be presumed to be losing vigour. 
It is a system also applied to many roses, 
particularly rose species, \igorous roses of 
the hybrid musk and hybrid rugosa types, 
and also hybrid polyantha and polyantha 
pompon varieties. 

Renewal pruning A development of 
regulation pruning which is particularly 
applicable to apples and abo to pear trees, 
b known as rcne^val pruning. The object 
of this is to regulate the growth of the tree 
m the manner already described and at the 
same time to ensure a succession of young 
shoots in the right places in order to replace 
older shoots as soon as they cease to be pro- 
fitable. The method requires more skill and 
judgment than regulation pruning, but is 
not really difficult. Taking one typical 

“ example, thb 
Mil be found on examinaUon to have pro- 
duced a number of side branches varying 


in length and age. The object is to cut back 
a proportion of tliesc side shoots to stubs 
about ^ inches long, which will produce 
more young shoots the following season, 
and so provide a succession of young 
growth. The remaining side shoots will be 
left unpruned so that they may produce 
flowers and fruits throughout their length. 
Where a variety of moderate Wgour is 
making average new growth, two out of 
every three young (year-old) laterals can 
be cut back in this way, the third being left 
at full length, while of the two-year-old 
fruiting laterals, alternate ones may be 
shortened to about 8 or 9 inches to prevent 
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overcrowding. Laterals that are three or 
more years old, are cut out anyway as they 
are considered to have seen their best da>-s. 
These older laterab are cut right out and 
not left with short stubs. 

Apple trees pruned in thb manner tend 
to pr^uce much longer fruidng branches 
than b normal with more severely pruned 
trees, and these tend to be weighed dosvn 
by successive crops until they often assume 
a semi-wceping habit. When thb becomes 
too severe, so that the branches trail on the 
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ground or interfere with other branches 
below them, they must be shortened to a 
strong side branch growing in a more erect 
position. With a little care replacement 
leaders, i.c. new stems which are to take the 
place of old branches, can be encouraged 
to form a year or so before they arc actually 
required. I his is done by selecting a suit- 
ably placed young side shoot and removing 
4 or 5 inches from its tip in the autumn, 
which will encourage it to make one or two 
more strong shoots the following year. The 
less vigorous of these is left unpruned, or 
shortened to a 3-int l» stub, while the more 
vigorous is shortened again by about 3 or 4 
inches to encourage a further strong growth 
the next year. In this way, a sturdy replace- 
ment leader can be built up in three or four 
years and the original leader removed at 
the point at which this branch leaderjoins it. 

The renewal system can be briefly de- 
scribed a.s one which aims at a suitable 
balance between growtli of new wood and 
a supply of older wood to bear the crops. 
Cropping is encouraged by leaving some 
side growths unpruned, while new growth 
is encouraged by pruning some side 
growths fairly severely. 

Spur pruning Renewal pruning is only 
suitable for trees of more or less informal 
shape, such as bushes and standards. It 
cannot be applied to trained trees such as 
cordons or horizontal-trained trees, because 
these would quickly lose their distinctive 
shape. For these formal shapes, where trees 
that bear on fairly young and older growth 
arc concerned, some variation of the system 
broadly known as spur pruning must be 
adopted. A spur is the name given to the 
clusters of fruit buds which naturally lend 
to form on the older branches of trees such 
as apples and pears and others which have 
this mode of bearing. Some spurs will be 
produced quite automatically without any 
interference on the part of the gardener. 
Some may be induced by shortening the 
thinner side growths, particularly if this 
work is done in summer rather than in 
autumn. 

One of the most satisfactory systems of 
spur pruning, so far as apples and pears are 
concerned, and one which can also be 
applied with slight modifications to many 


ornamental trees and shrubs, is to shorten 
all the thicker side growths to a length of 
5 or 6 leaves between the middle of July 
and the middle of August. This pruning 
causes considerable loss of leaf in the middle 
of the growing season, and conscqucnllv 
checks further growth. The following 
autumn the summer-pruned shoots arc 
further cut back to a length of 2 or 3 buds. 
Peach pruning This system of pruning, 
though it gets its name from the peach, can 
be applied to many other trees which pro- 
duce the best fruits on young (year-old) 
stems e.g. nectarine and Morcllo <:herr>*. It 
is really a method of thinning and regu- 
lation and is based on the idea that as many 
as possible of the fruiting shoots should he 
cut out immediately after the crop has been 
gathered, but that, if this is to be dime, at 
least an equal number of young shoots 
must be provided to take their place. Dur- 
ing the spring and summer most young side 
growths, besides producing some flowers and 
possibly fruits, will also produce some sub- 
sidiarv' side growths. M()st of these arc 
rubbed out at an early stage with finger 
and thumb, but about a third of the fruiting 
side shoots arc retained; one situated at the 
tip of the shoot with the object of drawing 
sap through it, one or two midway up the 
shoot, and at least one as near its base as 
possible. In the autumn, when the fruit has 
been gathered, the original side shoot 
carrying both the young tip shoot and the 
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midway stioots is rut out, but the ba^al 
young shoot is rc'iaincd to take its place. 
Currant and blackberry pruning A 
simplification of this form of pruning can 
be* used when pruning blackcurrants and 
other bushc's which bear their best crops of 
either lioucrs or fruits on year-old stems, 
but when in good health usually make a 
sufficient quantity of replacement stents 
without any further liclp in the way of 
pruning or thinning. The method is to cut 
out the fruiting stems as soon as the crop 
has been gathered, removing tlicin as far as 
the first sturdy young shoots which can re- 
place them. No thinning or rubbing out of 
shoots is done as with peach pruning. Occa- 
sionally when the plant loses vigour and 
refuses to make sufficient young replace- 
ment growth, a few or even all of ifje old 
branches must be cut hard back to within 
a few inches of the base, usually in autumn 
or winter, and the plant must be fed thor- 
oughly to force vigorous new growths ilie 
following year. It should be noted that red 
currants bear fruits on spurs and should be 
pruned like apples. 

Blackberries and loganberries arc pruned 
on the same general principles, i.c. in the 
autunm the old canes that have already 
produced fruit are cut out and the young 
canes that have grown during the preced- 
ing summer, but have not yet produced any 
fruit, arc retained to lake their place. Many 
rambler roses respond to exactly the same 
treatment, the old stems that have just 
borne flowers being cut out in September, 
October or November, the young sterns 
which have not yet had any flowers being 
retained. 

Pruning of omameotal plants When 
dealing with shrubs or trees grown solely 
for their flowers, it is often advbablc to 
complete pruning earlier than would be 
poMiblc with trees or shrubs grown for 
Iruii, e.g. with forsyUiia, which flowers in 
early spnng mainly on the two-year-old 
wood, it is very desirable to cut this flower- 

Ta j ^ ^ flowers ha\'c 

faded, which may mean pruning in April. 

1 he flowering growths should be cut back 
as far as the first younger growths, which 
may replace them. This treatment prevents 
the bushes from becoming overcrowded 
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and encourages the most vigorous produc- 
tion of young wood. 

By contrast there arc a few flowering 
shrubs which produce their best flowers late 
in the summer or early in autumn on young 
shoots produced that same year. This is 
notably so with BuddUia Daiidiana^ which 
can be pruned almost to ground level in 
spring and will, as a result, produce ex- 
tremely strong young growths each ter- 
minated by a fine spike of flowers in August. 

A vcr>* similar method is applied to a 
great many bush roses including most 
hybrid leas, hybrid perpetuaU and pernet- 
lianas. The method in this instance is to 
prune in March to remove as much as 
possible of the wood that is more than two 
) cars old, and to cut back all the vigorous 
shoots to stubs, which may var>’ from i inch 
lo 8 or 9 inches in length, according to the 
particular variety under consideration. 
These stubs will then throw out many 
slrong new shoots which will be terminated 
by fine flowers in the summer. 

With many flowering shrubs, regular 
pruning in the accepted sense is hardly ever 
carried out, but faded flower heads may 
sometimes be removed to prevent the pro- 
duction of seed where this is not decorative, 




and would place an unnecessary strain on 
the plant. This is the treatment always ad- 
vocated for rhododendrons; it is often 
known as dead-heading, and should be 
done as soon as the flowers have faded. 
Pruning of climbing plants Climbing 
plants arc as varied in their habits of growth 
and of flower and/or fruit production as arc 
trees and shrubs, but the same general 
principles of pruning apply. With the grape 
vine, for example, pruning in the early 
years is largely intended to produce sturdy 
growth so that a strong main rod, or rods, 
may be produced in the shortest possible 
time. 

In consequence the main young growth 
(as each main growth of the vine is intended 
to carry several rows) is shortened by a half 
or more every autumn so as to retain the 
sturdiest pan of it and encourage this to 
throw out further strong shoots the follow- 
ing year. This pruning is done in winter 
when the vine is quite dormant. Once the 
main rods have been formed a kind of spur 
pruning is carried out each winter, every 
side growth from a main rod being cut hard 
back to one or at most two buds. From 
these stumps new fruiting side growths are 
produced the following year, and these arc 
pinched before they get so long that they 
interfere with their neighbours or take too 
much light from the vinery. 

Wisteria responds to a form of pruning 
that closely resembles vine pruning, while 
clematis must be pruned according to the 
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character of the growth produced by the 
particular variety in question, which will 
depend to a considerable extent on the class 
to which the variety belongs. Thus varie- 
ties of the Jackmanii class can be pruned 
hard, whereas C. monlana and its varieties 
require practically no pruning. 

Lorette Pruning A special form of 
spur pruning named after Monsieur 
Lorettc and applicable to apples and pears 
only. Side growths from the leaders only 
are pruned during June, July and August 
as they attain pencil thickness at the base. 
They arc cut back to a length of ^ inch, 
that is right into the basal rosette of leaves. 
At the last pruning in August side growths 
from other parts of the tree arc also dealt 
with in like manner. Shoots which arc not 
of pencil thickness by mid-August are 
tied downwards. Leaders are shortened by 
one third their length in late April. No 
winter pruning is done. 

The object of Lorettc pruning is to 
stimulate the stipulary buds at the base of 
each shoot and encourage them to develop 
into fruit buds. 

Tools for pruning Experts always pre- 
fer a strong sharp knife to any other prun- 
ing tool but it is one that takes some skill in 
handling. A knife clumsily used can cause 
a great deal of damage and the novice will 
be better advised to use a sharp pair of 
secateurs as his main tool. In addition he 
will need a sharp saw for removing branches 
too large to be cut with secateurs or knife. 
A long-handled pruner will be found of 
great value in pruning standard trees and 
big bushes, the branches of which cannot 
readily be reached from ground level. 

All cuts must be made as cleanly as poss- 
ible. Saw cuts should be pared down with a 
sharp knife so that they are left as smooth 
as possible. When branches or shoots arc 
removed it should always be right back to 
the main branch or trunk from which they 
grow. When branches or shoots arc short- 
ened it should always be to a leaf or bud 
or to a side branch or side shoot. 

Large wounds may be coaled with warm 
grafting wax, white lead paint or Stockholm 
tar as a protection against infection by 
fungi but it should be observed that, as 
long as they do not become so infected, un- 
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dressed wounds almost alwa>'s heal more 
quickly. 

PUBESCENT Downy; a boianJcal tenn 
used to describe leaves or stems which are 
covered with soft but short hairs. 

PUDDLING The practise of dipping the 
roots of plants into a thick mixture of water 
and soil, or some other substance, when 
they arc transplanted. Puddling is prac- 
tised for nvo main reasons, partly because 
it is supposed to protect the plants against 
the effects of drought immediately after 
planting, and partly because it is believed 
to be effective in protecting them against 
certain pests, notably cabbage root fly. It is 
however, very doubtful whether puddling 
is of much practical value in either respect 
and this old-fashioned practice is gradually 
d)’ing out. 

PYRAMID The name given to a form 
sometimes adopted in the shaping of fruit 
trees, particularly apples and pears. A 
pyramid tree consists of an upright central 
branch or trunk from which other bran- 
ches radiate in all directions, in fact such a 
shape as one associates with the conven- 
tional Christmas tree. (Sec Pruning.) 

PYRETHRUM INSECTICIDE An in- 
secticide prepared from the flowers of the 
pyrethrum {C/uysanthemum coedneum). It 
can be purchased in the form of a dust 
mixed with a suitable carrier and ready for 
application, and also as a dry powder 
which is soluble in water. In either form it 
will kill many insects, particularly green- 
flies and other species of aphis. It is partic- 
ularly valuable because of its rapid effect, 
and is often included in domestic fly sprays 
for this reason. Manufacturer’s instruc- 
uons should always be followed as regards 
mixing, as different brands may vary in 
strength. 

pyriform Pear-shaped; a botanical 
lorm used to describe fruits which are of 
this form. 

QUASSIA The wood of a tropical tree 
which, when boiled in water, gives an ex- 
tremely bitter extract which is obnoxious 
to many insects. At one lime quassia 


was a favourite remedy in the garden, 
particularly for greenflies and other 
species of aphi.s. It has, howc\‘er, little 
real insecticidal value and drives in- 
sects away rather than kill.s them, In con- 
iequcncc it has been almost eniirely super- 
seded by more effective insect poisons such 
as nicotine. HETP. gamrna-BHC and 
derris. If it is desired to use quassia, it 
should be purcliased in the form of chips 
which should be prepared by boiling for 
two hours in water, using 4 ounces of chips 
to I gallon of water, and, after boiling for 
10 minutes, adding i teaspoonful of car- 
bonate of soda. Strain off the chips after 
hvo hours and boil for a further hour in 
another gallon of water. Then strain again 
and add one lot of liquid to the other. Dis- 
solve 8 ounces of soft soap in a further 
gallon of hot water and add this to the two 
gallons of quassia extract. Finally make up 
3 gallons with cold water, stir well and 
use in the form of a heaNy spray. 

QUICKLIME The popular name of 
oxide of lime, i.c. chalk or limestone which 
has burnt in a lime kiln. Quicklime 
readily combines with water to produce 
hydrated lime, and in the process consider- 
able heat is generated. Quicklime is some- 
times known as lump lime. It can be used 
as a soil dressing but on vacant ground 
only, as it is c.xtrcmcly caustic to foliage 
and lender shoots. Ifthc lumps arc scattered 
over the surface of the soil, they will soon 
break down to a vcr>' fine white powder, by 
combining with moisture in the atmosphere 
and surface soil, and this powder, which is 
hydrated lime, can then be spread more 
evenly and cither be left to be washed in by 
r^, or mixed with the surface soil by 
digging or forking. Because of its caustic 
nature quicklime has some insecticidal 
value. It is, however, an unpleasant sub- 
stance to handle as it bums the skin and 
clothes and tends to burst any bags in which 
it is stored. For the correction of soil acidity 
it is no more cfTcciive than hydrated lime, 
and as this is much easier to handle, it is the 
form of lime most commonly employed in 
the garden. 

RABBITS These can be extremely 



troublesome pests in gardens, particularly 
in country districts. Most soft-stemmed 
plants are attacked and may be eaten to 
ground level, while many trees and shrubs 
may also be barked. If the bark is removed 
right round the main trunk or stem, the 
whole tree may be killed. 

The only complete remedy against rab- 
bits is to wire the whole garden, using for 
this purpose wire netting with a mesh not 
exceeding one inch. The wire should be 
buried to a depth of i foot in the ground 
and should extend to a height of at least 
3 feet above ground level. Various sub- 
stances have been recommended as having 
a deterrent effect upon rabbits. One of the 
best of these is foetid animal oil — an evil- 
smelling dark brown or blackish fluid 
which can be painted on the trunks or main 
stems of trees and shrubs likely to be 
attacked. Fish-glue has also been recom- 
mended. There are various proprietary 
rabbit deterrents which can be used in 
much the same manner and it is also said 
that sacks soaked in creosote and placed on 
the ground will keep rabbits away. If, de- 
spite precautions, trees or shrubs arc 
attacked and barked, they can be en- 
couraged to heal if the wounded area is 
immediately painted with warm grafting 
wax. In very severe cases bridge grafting 
(see Craftingy Bridge) may be used to carr>' 
sap from the roots over the barked area to 
the branches above. 

RACEME A botanical term used to de- 
scribe elongated, unbranched flower clus- 
ters in which each flower is attached by a 
stalk to a main stem and in which the lower 
flowers commence to open first. A hyacinth 
flower is of this type. 

RADICAL Belonging to the root of a 
plant. 

RAFFIA A plant fibre used in gardens 
for tying material. It has to some extent 
been superseded by soft string of one kind 
or another, notably those types of string 
known as fillis and twist. Nevertheless, for 
many purposes, raffia is still unbeatable, as 
it is broad and pliable and docs not tend to 
cut into tender growth as easily as string, 


however soft. The fibre is obtained from the 
leaves of an African palm known as Rahkia 
Riiffia. 

RAKE Garden rakes arc of several differ- 
ent kinds, according to the purpose for 
which they are required. The most familiar 
is no doubt the steel rake with rigidly fixed 
teeth an inch or so in length. Various sizes 
can be obtained, but for general purposes 
one about 12 inches in width 1$ most con- 
venient. Its purpose is to complete the 
breaking down of soil when preparing seed 
beds, etc., to remove stones and hard lumps 
of soil, to cover seeds, collect rubbish, 
smooth gravel paths, etc. The very much 
larger, wooden rakes used by farmers for 
collecting hay are also sometimes employed 
in the garden, particularly for raking up 
dead leaves and other light refuse, and for 
levelling lat^e areas of ground. Then there 
is the spring-tined rake in which the head 
is formed of a number of long spring-steel 
wires, arranged in the form of a fan, and 
with their tips bent over at right angles. 
Rakes of this type arc used on lawns to 
remove refuse and drag out moss without 
injuring the grass itself. A similar type of 
rake is also sometimes made of split bam- 
boo canes and is suitable for the same 
purpose. 

The raking of soil, particularly in the 
preparation of seed beds, is a task calling 
for considerable judgment and skill. It 
should not be attempted when the surface 
of the soil is really wet, but is most effective 
when it is drying out but not yet absolutely 
dry. In this condition the soil is most readily 
broken up and is unlikely to be unduly 
compacted. The rake should always be 
used lightly and with long sweeping 
motions backwards and for>vards. In the 
movement towards the body the rake is 
mainly effective in drawing stones and un- 
breakable lumps from the surface, whereas 
in the movement away from the body, the 
soil is broken down. When using a spring- 
tined rake, the teeth should only be kept in 
contact with the soil while being drawn 
towards the body. It is not possible to use 
this type of rake with the two-way action 
as can be done using a rake with rigidly 
mounted teeth* 
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If the ground i:> raked in one direction 
only, a number of tiny furrows will be left 
in the surface by the teeth of the rake. If 
seeds arc then sown, many of them will fall 
into these furrows. Now if the ground i.s 
raked in tlie opposite direction, the furrows 
will be filled in and the seeds covered. This 
technique is often used for sowing and 
covering seeds which are to be distributed 
broadcast, as for e.Kample grass seeds to 
form a lawn or seeds of hardy annuals to 
form informal groups of plants not regu- 
larly spaced. 


RAPE DUST A waste product from oil 
mills, which contains 5 to 6 per cent, of 
nitrogen in organic form. Unfortunately 
this nitrogen is only very slowly liberated 
in the soil and rape dust is not, in conse- 
quence, of much value as a plant food, 
though it is often used to give bulk to more 
concentrated fercilizcrs. If used alone, ap- 
plications should be at the rate of about 
4 to 6 ounces per square yard, at any time 
of the > car. 


RASPBERRY BEETLE Thb beetle is 
rather small and either greyish or golden 
brown in colour. It attacks the buds and 
flowers of raspberries sometimes causing 
a good deal of damage. Even more trouble- 
some are the white maggots which emerge 
a few weeks later from the eggs laid by the 
bcciles and at once eat into the ripening 
fruits so causing the familiar but objection- 
able maggotty raspberries. The remedy is 
to spray or dust with derris when the blos- 
som is open and again about a fortnight 
later or as the earliest fruits start to colour. 


RATS Three pests may cause damage 
trere similar in character to that caused 1 
rabbits though usually on a smaller seal 
They will also eat bulbs, corms and tubei 
both m store and in the ground. Potato 
and carrots in store are parUcularly liab 
to be attacked. Rats can be poisoned wii 
one of the many advertised poisons 1 
viruses or with arsenic, and for this purpo 
a bait of fat or fish will usually be foundi 
be most effective. Large nipper-type trai 
or cage traps may aUo be used to catc 
rats while yet another method is to coi 


pieces of board or sioui cardboard with a 
sticky substance known as rat-siickcr and 
place these where the rats are likely to run. 
If a bait is placed in the middle of the 
board it will attract rats on to it and thev 
will be held firmly. 

^^^^•FLORETS The outer florets of cer- 
tain members of the daisy family in which 
the central disk of close packed florets Is 
surrounded by other showier florets each 
with a strap-shaped corolla, 

RECURVED Cur\'cd or bent down- 
wards. A botanical term used in the de- 
scription of leaves, petals, etc. which arc 
formed in this way. 

RED BERRY MITE A tiny mite which 
attacks the young fruits of blackberries, 
loganberries and other bramble fruits, 
causing them to ripen unevenly or to be- 
come malformed. The popular name refers 
to the fact that affected fruits arc often 
partly black and partly red. The best 
remedy is to spray with lime sulphur at a 
strength of i pari of the concentrated fluid 
to 40 parts of water, using this about three 
weeks before the blossom period, 

RED PLUM MAGGOT The name of 
this pest does not imply that it attacks red 
plums only, but that it is a red maggot 
which may attack any kind of plum. It is a 
small caterpillar which may be found in 
the fruits from mid-June onwards. Winter- 
spraying with tar oil wash will do much to 
control it, but in troublesome cases trees 
should also be sprayed with derris towards 
the end ofjune. 

RED SPIDER The name of these familiar 
pests is rather misleadingas they are neither 
spiden nor arc they red. They belong to 
the family of mites and are brownish or at 
most reddish-brown in colour. They are so 
small that they can only just be seen with the 
nak^ eye. A hand lens will reveal them as 
having roundish bodies and eight legs. They 
cluster on the undersides of leaves, chiefly 
in the angles of the veins, and they Un'c by 
sucking sap. As a result the leaves develop 
a mottled appearance, usually greyish or 
bronzy in colour. 
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There are many different species of red 
spider \vhich attack particular kinds of 
plants. Apples in the open, and peaches 
and nectarines under glass arc particularly 
susceptible to attack, and so are vines, 
violets, cucumbers, melons and carnations. 

Red spiders thrive in hot dr>' atmos- 
pheres and arc discouraged by moisture 
and low temperatures. Under glass attacks 
can often be prevented by giving ample 
ventilation and maintaining a damp atmos* 
phere by frequent syringeing with clear 
water. Fumigation with azobenzene or the 
use of azobenzenc aerosol, will usually give 
coinpleie control if an attack docs occur. 
Parathion is also cxtremclv effective but is 

4 

such a dangerous spray to use that it cannot 
be recommended for the amateur. A new 
chemical chlorbcnside (Chlorparacide), 
which is non-pcisonoiis and non-tainting 
gives complete control of red spider. For 
fruit trees one spray should be given at 
grccn-bud stage and is sufficient to protect 
the trees for that year. It can be used on 
any other plants outdoors or under glass 
and should be applied either just before an 
attack is expected to start or immediately 
it is observed. 



Red spider on a carnation 


REFLEXED Sharply or abruptly cur\'cd 
or bent downwards. A term much used in 
the description of leaves or petals which arc 


formed in this way. Thus the flowers of 
some chrysanthemums arc said to be 
rellexed because many of the petab curve 
outwards and downwards, 

RENIFORM Kidney-shaped; a botani- 
cal term used to describe leaves, etc. which 
are of thb form. 



A reniform leaf 


RESTING Most plants have a period at 
which they make little or no growth, and 
are then said to be dormant or resting. In 
some plants, notably bulbs, this resting 
season is extremely marked and may con- 
tinue for several months, whereas in other 
plants, particularly greenhouse evci^eens, 
there is very little real resting period. The 
plants are in growth most of the time, 
though possibly more slowly at one period 
than another. 

It is most important that plants should 
have their normal period of rest at the 
right time of the year, and some cultural 
treatments are directed to ihb end; e.g. 
with many greenhouse-grown bulbs it is 
necessary to reduce the water supply very 
considerably as the resting season ap- 
proaches to encourage top growth to die 
down, and then to withhold water alto- 
gether while the bulbs are at rest. Most 
plants require less water and less warmth 
during the resting period than when in 
growth, though their requirements in both 
respects will differ tremendously according 
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to their nature and the climatic conditions 
of their native habitat. Plants from tropical 
places with a high or continuous rainfall, 
arc likely to have a less marked resting 
period, whereas plants from cold areas or 
from (hose in which there are long seasonal 
periods of drought, are likely to have a 
more clearly marked resting period. 

RETARDING The practice of treating 
plants in such a way that they mature at a 
later date than normal. This is usually done 
by low temperature treatment, but care 
must be exercised that the temperature is 
not sufficiently low to harm the tissues. 
Hyacinth bulbs are frequently retarded 
from one year until the next. Bulbs which 
would normally be starting into growth one 
autumn arc kept so dry and cool that they 
arc still dormant the following summer. If 
these bulbs are then planted and given 
normal treatment as regards moisture and 
temperature, they make extremely rapid 
growth. Retarded bulbs of tliis kind arc 
used to obtain Christmas flowers. It has 
aUo been found possible to retard develop* 
meat by application of certain chemicals, 
such as those known as hormones. The 
growth of fruit trees has been retarded by 
spraying them in spring, just as they are 
about to start into growth, with a very 
weak solution of alpha naphthalcne*acetic 
acid. Potatoes sprayed with this solution in 
winter do not make their sprouts at the 
normal period and this technique has 
proved useful in storing potatoes for late 
spring and early summer use. See Hot- 
mow. 

REVERSION This word is used by 
gardcncR in two quite distinct ways. A 
hybrid plant or one that has been highly 
developed by years of selection may be said 
to revert if it changes to an earlier form. 
For example, polyantha roses with orange 
or flame*coloured flowers frequently pro- 
duce red blooms. These orange varieties 
were developed from red-flowered forms, 
so that the plant producing some orange 
and some r^ flowers may be said to be 
reverting to a prototype. 

Reversion is also used as a name for a 
specific disease of currants. This disease is 


caused by a virus and the rather misleading 
name arose from the fact that, when first 
observed, it was not recognLsed as a disease 
but was believed to be a form of reversion 
similar to (hat described in the first para- 
graph. Blackcurrants are most likely to be 
affected, and such bushes produce many 
leaves wliich arc smaller, earn* fewer lobes 
and have fewer veins branching from the 
main vein of each leaf than a norma! plant. 
Moreover the leaves at the ends of the 
branches tend to be crowded together, 
giving the plant a somewhat nclilc-likc 
appearance. One method of diagnosb is to 
count the veins on each side of the main 
vein. If fewer than five pairs of veins arc 
found on all or most of the leaves in the 
height of summer, when they should be 
fully developed, the probability is that the 
bush is suffering from reversion. 

The virus which causes this kind of 
reversion is carried from one bush to an- 
other by sucking insects and the mites 
which cause big bud (y.r.). There is no 
remedy for reversion and affected bushes 
should be burned, but the dbease can be 
kept down by taking measures against big 
bud mites, greenfly and other sucking in- 
sects. Spra>'ing with lime sulphur wash at 
twice the normal winter strength when the 
most forward leaves arc about one inch in 
diameter, is one useful measure, and bushes 
may abo be sprayed occasionally with 
nicotine or HETP but not within a few 
weeks of gathering ripe berries. 



Reversion: the black currmt leaf on the right 
has f everted 

RHIZOME An underground stem usually 
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growing more or less horizontally and pro- 
ducing shoots at a distance from the parent 
plant. Common examples arc the flag or 
German iris and couch-grass. 

RHIZOME ROT The name used for 
soft rot when it attacks rhizomes of June- 
flowering or ‘flag’ irises. Irises which are 
badly attacked by this disease should be 
lifted and burned, but milder cases can be 
treated by cutting out affected portions of 
rhizome which arc found to be decaying 
and becoming watery, and lightly dusting 
the rhizomes and the soil around with 
superphosphate of lime. 



An iris rhxzomt 


RHODODENDRON BUD BLAST^ see 

Bud Blast, 

RHODODENDRON BUG A small in- 
sect, a bug, shiny black in colour with trans- 
parent wings, which attacks the undersides 
of the leaves of rhododendrons, sucking the 
sap from them and causing them to 
develop brown spots beneath, and a cur- 
ious mottled or marbled effect on the upper 
surface. As a result of the brown spotting 
this damage is frequendy referred to as 
rust, but in fact it is not caused by a fungus 
nor has it any connexion with the true rust 
diseases. In June it is oAcn possible to see 
clusters of the bugs on the rhododendron 
leaves and these can be gathered by hand 
and destroyed. In addition the bushes 
should be sprayed with a nicotine and soft 
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soap insecticide or with derris. As a rule 
two applications are necessary, one in mid- 
June and the second a fortnight or three 
weeks later. 

RHYNCHITES A name applied to the 
strawberry leaf weevil and strawberry 
blossom weevil pests, which are described 
under those names. 

RIDGING A method of cultivation by 
which the soil is thrown up into a number 
of steep ridges, so exposing a much greater 
surface to the beneficial action of wind and 
frost than would be the case if the surface 
were left flat. The usual method employed 
is to mark out the plot in strips 2j feet 
wide. A start is made at one end of the first 
strip; a trench is opened across this, one 
foot wide and about one foot deep and of 
course 2} feet in length. The soil from this 
small trench is removed to the far corner of 
the plot. Now the gardener commences to 
dig down the strip, all the time turning the 
soil forward. The soil from the centre of the 
short trench is turned straight fonvard, 
whereas the soil on the left and right-hand 
sides, is turned forward and towards the 
centre, so forming a ridge as the work 
proceeds. When the end of the first strip is 
reached, the gardener turns round and 
works back along the length of the second 
strip and so on, until the whole plot has 
been ridged. 



Ridging 


RINGING A method of preventing the 
return to the roots of trees of food clabo- 
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rated in the leaves. As a result root growth 
is checked, and this in turn checks produc- 
tion of wood. Ringing is used as a means of 
checking excessive \igour and encouraging 
fruitfulness in apple and pear trees, but it 
is not a desirable practice with stone fruits 
as it is liable to cause gumming and other 
troubles. The method, in its simplest form, 
is to remove a ring of bark, J inch wide, 
right round the main trunk of the tree and 
about 2 feet from soil level. The bark should 
be removed right to the hard wood be- 
neath. In this way the cambium layer is 
severed. If the work is done in late April or 
early May, a check is given to growth with- 
out injuring the tree permanently, for the 
ring will heal over during the course of the 
summer. Some gardeners prefer to give a 
less drastic check by removing the bark in 
the form of two semicircles on opposite 
sides of the trunk, one 3 or 4 inches above 
the other. Yet another modification is to 
remove a ring of bark round part of the 
trunk only, stopping an inch or so short of 
a complete circle. 

Knife-edge ringing is the name given to 
a less drastic method of checking the flow 
of sap by placing the blade of a knife 
against the bark and drawing it right round 
the stem or branch, so severing the bark to 
the hard wood beneath but not actually 
removing any bark. Knife-edge ringing is 
frequently used to encourage or check the 
growth of buds. If part of a stem of a fruit 
tree is bare, all the buds on it having re- 
mained dormant, knife-edge ringing car- 



Bark ringing — fainting the wound 


ried out in late April or early May at the 
top of this bare section will usually induce 
many of the dormant buds to start into 
growth within a few weeks. By contrast, a 
knife-edge ring made at the bottom of a 
bare section will encourage the buds to 
remain dormant. 

ROCK GARDEN Any part of (he gar- 
den reserv'cd mainly or exclusively for the 
cultivation of mountain plants and those 
which naturally grow in very' rocky places. 
The name rockery is really synonymous 
with this, though it is often rescr\'ed by 
gardenen to designate those constructions 
in which no attempt has been made to 
simulate the natural placing of rocks as 
they would appear, for example, in an out- 
crop on a hillside, and the term 'rock 
garden* is reserved for those types of 
construction in which the natural prin- 
ciples of rock formation have been observed. 

Rock gardens can be made in many 
different ways and of many different 
materials. The two most favoured types of 
Slone are limestone and sandstone, but 
granite Is also used and many other forms 
of rock, The best limestone for the purpose 
is probably that which is known as weather- 
worn limestone. It is obtained mainly from 
the surface in Westmorland and the Men- 
dip Hills. It carries all the natural mark- 
ings produced over the ages by the action 
of water and frost, and is often beautifully 
fretted and worn. By contrast sandstone is 
usually quarried, and some years must 
elapse before it becomes fully weathered. 

The site for a rock garden should always 
be as open as possible, as few genuine 
mountain plants like much shade and none 
appreciates the overhang of trees. The soil 
itself should be rather gritty and well 
drained, but not dry. Usually the natural 
soil of the site can be used as a basis, with 
additions of coaree sand, stone chippings, 
peat, etc. to produce a suitable texture. 
The precise mixture used will vary greatly 
according to the type of plant to be grown. 
The main effect may be varied from one 
part of the rock garden to another, to suit 
plants of various habits. If there is any 
doubt about the natural drainage of the 
sue, some provision for artificial drainage 



Constructing a rock garden 


should b(' made, either by laying land mancncc, and often smaller pieces can be 
drains or by excavating all the soil over the so cleverly built together that they appear 

site to a depth of about r8 inches and plat- to be part of the one large rock. Moreover 

ing a good layer of hard rubble in the in this way vertical crevices can be made, 

bottom, after which the soil should be and, when packed with soil, many alpine 

returned. As a rule the soil is thrown into a plants will grow in them which would 

series of irregular mounds and tallcys to not thrive so well if planted on the flat, 
simulate the irregularities characterblic of Great care should always be taken to 
a hillside. However, it is quite possible to see that no empty spaces arc left behind 

make an effective rock garden entirely on rocks nor any shallow pockets of soil formed 

the flat, or a rock garden may be made on a which do not communicate with the 

plain bank without irregularities. greater bulk of soil behind or below. Rock 

If the rock garden is to simulate a plants, though often of small size, usually 

natural outcrop of rock, a study must be have extensive root systems which pcnc- 

made of the appearance of the various rock traie far and wide through fissures and 
strata when exposed by erosion and other crannies in the stones. For this reason they 

natural influences. It will be obscr\'ed that must be given an ample rooting medium 

usually the rock crops out of the ground at and the soil in the rock garden should not 

an angle which is maintained throughout any'whcrc be less than one foot in depth, 
the whole of any one formation. Moreover If choice is available, the best aspects for 
one layer or stratum of rock will overlie a rock garden are south-east or south-wesX. 
another like layers in a sandwich, and there Gardens facing due south tend to get too 
will often be regular spacing between these hot in summer for many plants, while those 

successive layers. facing north tend to be too shady and too 

When making rock gardens, the rocks cold. Nevertheless successful rock gardens 
should always be well bedded into the soil, can be made in every aspect, if sufficient 
so that tJicy appear to form part of a care is taken in both construction and 
larger formation below and do not merely choice of plants. 

look like stones dropped at random on the No hard and fast rules can be given on 
surface. Large pieces of rock will help to the actual design to be followed as in this 

give an appearance of solidity and per- nature can be the only guide. A visit to a 
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rocky hillside will prove far more instruc- 
tive than any amount of verbal information. 
Faults to avoid arc the rearing of rocks on 
end like tombstones, their haphazard 
arrangement, like currants in a bun, and 
the use of too many small pieces. 

ROD A measure of length. A rod is i6.V 
feet and is synonymous with pole and 
perch. Often these terms arc used loosely 
for square rod, square pole or square perch. 
Thus if it is stated that an allotment to be 
10 rods in size, the meaning is that it is to 
be 10 square rods or iV of an acre. 

ROGUE Any plant that is not true to the 
character or characters which it is supposed 
to possess, c.g. if a batch of pink antirr- 
hinums is raised from seed, and it turns out 
that a few of the plants are producing red 
flowers, these are termed rogues. It is an 
important part of the seed-grower s tech- 
nique to remove rogues from stock beds 
before they have a chance to ripen any 
pollen, and possibly contaminate oilier 
plants which arc true to type. Even plants 
which arc propagated by some vegetalive 
means, such as by cuttings, layers, or grafts, 
may occasionally differ from die l>'pe and 
must be removed. Another possibility is 
tliat rogues may be accidentally mixed with 
stock that IS true, c.g. when seed potatoes 
are being sorted and graded in the ware- 
house it is not difficult for a few tubers of 
one variety to gel mixed with Uie tubers of 
another variety and remain undetected. 
I hese tubers will, of course, produce rogue 
plants the following year, 

ROLLER Rollers arc made of cast iron, 
concrete, or wood, and vzry greatly in size, 
shape and weight according to the purpose 
for which they are required. Heavy rollers, 
made of iron and weighted with water or 
sand, are only required on grassland used 
for sports, which undergoes, in conse- 
quence, a lot of heavy wear. Even so, they 
should be used with discretion, as loo much 
consolidation of the soil may kill the grass. 
Such heavy rollers should never be used 
when the surface is really wet, nor are they 
of mu<^ value when it is absolutely dry, the 
right time to use them being when it is just 


slightly moist. For use on pleasure lawns 
not intended fur hcasy sports, a roller 
weighing about 2 bund red weigh is is most 
suitable. This can be used occasioiialh' dur- 
ing spring and summer after mowing ihe 
grass. On large areas of grass, liori>C'drawn 
wooden rollers arc sometimes employed 
for the same purpose. 

Spiked rollers, i.e. rollers made of metal 
or wood with naiUlike spikes projecting 
from them, arc used to loosen and aerate 
turf that has become too consolidated by 
hard wear or repeated hca^y rolling. The 
spikes should be designed to penetrate about 
2 inches into the turf and puncture it with- 
out tearing it unnecessarily. Early autumn 
is the best time for the use of spiked rollers, 
and the benefit obtained is increased if an 
immediate top-dressing of sharp sand or 
Him grit is given and brushed down into the 
perforations. 

Light rollers arc also sometimes used in 
the preparation of seed beds, particularly 
before the sowing of grass seed. However, in 
the garden, wlien only comparatively small 
areas usually have to be considered, this 
work is more often done by treading the 
soil than by using a roller, \Vhichevcr 
method is adopted, great care should be 
taken to choose a suitable occasion when 
the soil is dr>ing out on top and readily 
crumbles without becoming pasty. 

ROOT CUTTINGS Any cutting pre- 
pared from a root instead of a piece of stem. 
(See Cuttings f root.) 

ROOT MAGGOT A somewhat mis- 
leading name applied to a small yellowish- 
white maggot which may be found in the 
roots or the stems of many different kinds of 
plant. Chrysanthemums are particularly 
liable to be attacked and so arc lettuces. 
The maggot usually enters the plant by Nvay 
of the roots or stem at or about soil le%»cl 
and then tunnek up in the pith. As a result 
the leaves wither and the whole stem may 
die without apparent cause until it is 
split up and the maggot is found within. 
The maggot is the larva of a small fly not 
unlike Uic carrot fly which la>-s its eggs on 
the soil near to plants that may act as hosu. 
Oqc preventive is to dust the surface soil 
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occasionally with finely powdered naph* 
lhalene at about 2 ounces per square yard 
to prevent the flics from laying their eggs. 
Under glass the pest can be kept at bay by 
sterilizing the soil before use with steam, 
formalin or crcsylic acid. Yet another possi- 
bility is to soak the soil, immediately before 
planting, with mercuric chloride solution— 
I ounce mercuric chloride to about 10 
gallons of water — but as thb is a deadly 
poison it should be used with care. 

ROOT PRUNING The shortening or 
removal of roots, usually with the intention 
of decreasing the vigour of a tree or shrub 
by depriving it of some of its supply of sap. 
At one time root pruning formed a regular 
part of the cultivation of fruit trees growTi 
in restricted form, as for example cordons, 
horizontally-trained trees and fan-trained 
trees. Nowadays, the introduction of dwarf- 
ing stocks for many of these trees has re- 
duced the necessity for root pruning, but it 
is still sometimes required. 

The best time to do the work is in 
autumn and the method is to open a trench 
a foot or a foot and a half in depth, and 
about the distance from the main stem or 
trunk of the ends of the outermost branches. 
1 hen the soil is removed on the inside of 
this trench with a fork, and the roots are 
exposed without being injured. Some of the 
thickest roots arc then severed, either close 
to the tree or a foot or so away from it 
according to the severity of the check it is 
desired to give. Meanwhile the finer roots 
arc carefully prcscrvxd and arc eventually 
laid out once more in a natural manner and 
covered with soil, which is trodden firmly 
over them. Some gardeners prefer to root 
prune only one half of the roots at a time, 
opening a scmi-circular trench one year, 
and then completing the operation the 
following year. By this means they reduce 
the shock to the tree. 

Very much the same effect as that pro- 
duced by root pruning can be obtained by 
ringing, (q.v.) 

ROOT ROT A number of unrelated dis- 
eases come under this general heading. All 
attack the roots of plants causing them to 
decay, as a result of which the plants them- 


selves collapse and die. One of the com- 
mon«l is caused by the honey fungus 
(Armillaria melUa). This gets its popular 
name from the honey-coloured parasol- 
shaped toadstools which appear on the 
surface round affected plants. Below soil 
level the fungus appears as black threads 
not unlike bootlaces and these attach them- 
selves to the roots of plants and slowly 
destroy them. Trees and shrubs are partic- 
ularly liable to be attacked, and privet is a 
frequent victim, though the real cause of 
the trouble is often missed as the bushes 
above ground merely appear to be wither- 
ing and dying as though from drought. 
There is no cure for affected plants and 
these should be burned, but the disease can 
be prevented from spreading by watering 
the soil round healthy trees or shrubs near- 
by with a solution of 4 ounces of sulphate of 
iron per gallon of water. Good soil drainage 
will also help to keep the disease at bay. 

Another kind of root rot, usually known 
as black root rot because it causes roots 
that are attacked to decay and turn black, 
is found most commonly on peas, violas 
and violets. With this, also, plants wither 
and die and the soil fungus is often not 
suspected. No remedy is known. Affected 
plants should be removed and burned and 
rotational cropping practised so that the 
same kind of plant is not grown year after 
year on the same ground. 

A third kind of root rot is known as violet 
root rot because of the violet or purple- 
coloured mould which appears on the sur- 
face of decayed roots. This disease is found 
on carrots, beetroot, potatoes, seakalc, 
chicory and asparagus amongst others. 
Precautions arc exactly the same as in the 
case of black root rot. 

ROOTSTOCK A term sometimes used 
by gardeners for the stock as dbtinct from 
the scion in a grafted or budded plant. 
Thus an apple may be described as grafted 
upon paradise rootstock. The word also 
has a botanical meaning and is used to 
describe rhizomes, particularly rather short 
or more or less erect rhizomes such as those 
found in many ferns. 

ROSE COMB A curious disease of mush- 
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rooms which causes the caps lo become dc* 
formed so that they have the appearance of 
a codecs comb. It is not due to any speciBc 
infection nor to attack by insects, but may 
be brought on by exposure to paraffin 
fumes. In consequence it is most likely to 
occur in mushroom houses that arc warmed 
by paraffin stoves. If there is no other 
mediod of lieating, great care should be 
taken lo keep such stoves well trimmed and 
clean and to use only ilie highest grade 
paraffin. The disease can also be caused by 
spray fluids containing paraffin or petrol- 
eum oil and such sprays should never be 
used in the mushroom house. 

ROSY RUSTIC MOTH The green 
caterpillars of this moth feed within the 
sterns of certain plants, causing the leaves 
to wither and the stems to die. Potatoes arc 
often attacked, and the caterpillars are also 
found frequently in dahlias and chrysan- 
themums. Sprays arc useless as the cater- 
pillars are completely protected within the 
stems. The only remedy is to cut off and 
bum all wilting shoots. 



CaUrpillar of ro^ rustic moth 


ROTATION The practice of var)-ing die 

position of crops from one year to another 
so that the same crop docs not occupy the 
same ground two years running. The pur- 


po^c of rotaiinn is iwoA^lcl - partly ro reduce 
the risk of damage by diseases or pests 
peculiar to one kind of plant, and partly lo 
make the best possible use of the plant 
foods in the soil. 'I hi.> latter idea Ls based on 
tlie obsenation that planu difTcr in ilieir 
food requirements, some Meeding more uf 
one and some of anoilirr. For example, 
most members of ihe cabbage family re- 
quire hca\7 supplies of nitrogen, whereas 
root crops such as carrots, parsnips, tur- 
nips, and beetroots do not require so much 
nitrogen but need considerable quantities 
of phosphate. If, therefore, a plot is pre- 
pared for brassicas with plenty of dung, 
which is rich in both nitrogen and phos- 
phate, it is likely that, when the brassicas 
have been cut, considerable quantities of 
phosphate will remain in the soil, perhaps 
sufficient, >vith a litdc addition, to carry a 
crop of carrots, parsnips, turnips or beet- 
roots. 

A strict rotation, usually based on a 
lltrce-ycar succession of crops, is frequently 
adopted by farmers, and a somewhat 
similar scheme has been suggested for 
vegetable gardens. However, it is seldom 
possible in the confined space of a vege- 
table garden to follow any mode of rotation 
rigidly, as there arc other considerations 
such as the amount of ground to be devoted 
to each crop. 

A simple three-year rotation for the 
vegetable garden can be devised by divid- 
ing the ground into three- approximately 
equal parts and devoting one mainly lo 
brassicas, one mainly to potatoes and one 
mainly to root crops. The brassica plot 
receives a heav>' dressing of animal manure 
or compost and the crops, in addition, arc 
fed with a nitrogenous fertilizer while in 
growth. The potato plot receives a smaller 
drt^ing of animal manure and abo an 
artificial fertilizer containing nitrogen, 
phosphate and potash with the phosphate 
in greatest quandt). The root crop plot 
receives no animal manure or compost, but 
a fertilizer containing nitrogen, phosphate 
and potash with particular emphasb on 
the last two. The following year the brassi- 
cas are grown on what was formerly the 
potato plot; the potatoes are grown on 
what was formerly the root crop plot, and 
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the root crops go to the former brassica 
plot. 

It will be observed that this skeleton 
scheme makes no provision for a number of 
crops such as peas, beans and onions, or 
lettuces, radishes and other small salads. 
These can be variously associated with the 
other crops according to the requirements 
of the household and other considerations, 
such as inlcr-cropping and catch cropping, 
e.g. some salads may be grown on the 
brassica plot before the brassicas are 
planted and some peas and beans may be 
grown on the root crop plot, but in special 
trenches to which manure has been added. 
Onions arc frequently grown on the same 
ground year after year, which gives quite 
good results provided the ground is well 
manured and does not become infested 
with the fungus that causes the white rot 
disease of onions. 

ROTENONE The active principle in 
derrb and allied insecticides. See Denis. 

RUGOSE Wrinkled; a botanical term 
used mainly to describe leaves which have 
a wrinkled surface as in Rosa rugose. 

RUNNER A popular name for a stolon, 
i.e. a rooting stem produced at soil level. 
Some plants have the habit of producing 
runners freely and using them as a normal 
method of increase. A familiar example is 
the creeping buttercup, one plant of which 
is soon capable of throwing out sufficient 
runners to cover quite an extensive area of 
ground. Violets increase themselves in the 
same way, and so do most strawberries, 
though the alpine varieties do not produce 
runners. 

The attitude of the gardener towards 
runners will depend upon the plant in 
question and the purpose for which he 
needs it. The buttercup runners are an un- 
mitigated nuisance to him, and must be 
destroyed by every practicable means- The 
violet and strawberry runners provide 
ready method of increasing stock, but if not 
needed for thb purpose, they should be 
removed at an early stage, as they tend to 
weaken the main plant and to overcrowd 
the bed. 


Runners usually produce a succession of 
small planUeis along their length, each of 
which is capable of rooting and forming a 
new plant. When runners arc used for pro- 
pagation, it is generally advised that the 
number selected per plant should be 
strictly limited, usually to 5 or 6 per plant, 
and that only the first plantlet formed on 
each runner should be retained, the rest of 
the runner being removed. By this means 
really sturdy young plants arc produced. 

Runners arc quite capable of rooting and 
making plants when left entirely to their 
own devices, but to make certain of it the 
gardener usually pegs the plantlets firmly 
to the soil, or holds them in position with 
a stone, and, moreover, sees that they are 
well provided with moisture should the 
weatlier become dry. Sometimes the run- 
ners are pegged down into pots so that, 
when rooted, they can be transferred else- 
where with a minimum of root disturbance. 
This is a favourite method with straw- 
berries, and the pots are usually sunk to 
their rims in the soil round the plant, so 
that they do not dry out too rapidly. 

It is generally advisable to sever rooted 
runners from their parents a few days be- 
fore it is intended to transplant them else- 
where. This minimizes the shock which 
otherwise might be inflicted by depriving a 
plant of the food supplies which it gets from 
its parents and also, at the same time, 
damaging some of its own roots so that it 
is checked in the gathering of ils own food 
supplies from the soil. 

Great care should be taken only to select 
runners from good, healthy plants, and this 
is particularly important with strawberries, 
which often show a considerable variation 
from plant to plant, besides which some of 
the plants may be infected with virus dis- 
ease which is passed on to the runners and 
the plants raised from them. 

RUST A general term applied to a 
variety of diseases caused by different fungi 
which are alike mainly in the fact that they 
produce rusty-coloured outgrowths on the 
leaves or stems of the plants attacked. These 
outgrowths may be in the form of rust- 
coloured spots as with antirrhinum rust, 
carnation rust and chrysanthemum rustj 
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or larger nist^coloured pustules as with 
hollyhock rust and mint rust. Rose rust has 
the appearance of rather bright orange 
spots or patches on the undersurface of the 
leaves. The so-called rust of rhododendrons 
is not caused by a fungus but by the 
attacks of rhododendron bug (?.&.). 

Almost all the rust diseases are difficult 
to control. The ordinary fungicides such as 
Bordeaux mixture, Burgundy mixture or 
colloidal copper, if applied frequently dur- 
ing the spring and summer, may give some 
measure of control but are not likely to 
check the disease completely. Treatment 
of this type should be supplemented by 
careful removal of all affected leaves or 
shoots which should be immediately 
burned. Rust-resistant varieties of antirr- 
hinum have been produced and may be 
grotvn where the disease has proved 
particularly troublesome. Mint rust does 
not, as a rule, yield to any treatment and 
affected plants should be removed and 
burned. 

SAGITTATE Arrow-shaped; a botanical 
term used to describe leaves which have 
two lobes projecting backwards gi\ 4 ng 
them roughly the shape of an arrow-head. 



SALT The term salt is applied to any 
combination of an acid with a base, and in 
this sense most of the chemical fertilizers 
used in gardens are salu of one kind or an* 
other, Sulphate of ammonia is the salt of 
sulphuric acid and ammonium; nitrate of 
s<^a is the salt of nitric acid and sodium; 
nitrate of potash is the salt of mtric acid 
and potassium and so on. 

More popularly the icmi salt is used for 
common salt or sodium chloride. This is 
the ordinary salt of the kitchen and table. 


It IS mainly used in die garden as a weed- 
killer, but for this purpose it has now been 
largely superseded by sodium chlorate 
which is considerably more effective and 
almost as safe to use. As a weedkiller sod- 
ium chloride is cither applied dr>’ to the 
weeds, at the rate of from i to 3 pounds per 
square yard according to the t>pc of weed 
to be destroyed, or the weeds are watered 
with a solution made by dissolving \ to i 
pound of salt in each gallon of water. Salt 
has litdc or no selective action, i.e. it will 
kill all plant life, for which reason it cannot 
be used to destroy weeds on ia\vns nor 
amongst growing plants. 

Common salt is also occasionally used as 
an insecticide, particularly for destroying 
caterpillars on cabbages and other brassi- 
cas, for which purpose a solution of 2 
ounces of salt per gallon of water is sprayed 
heavily over the plants. 

A few crops appreciate small dressings of 
salt as a fertilizer, notably those crops which 
by nature inhabit seaside districts, such as 
asparagus and seakale. For these a dressing 
of salt at the rate of 1 ounce per square 
yard may be given in late winter or early 
spring. At this small rate the salt has no 
harmful effects on these particular crops. 

SALTPETRE The popular name of 
potassium nitrate othenvise known as 
nitrate of potash. (See Potassium NitraU,) 

sand This is chiefly of value for the 
cultivation of plants in greenhouses and 
frames, though occasionally it is used out- 
doors to lighten heavy soils. Sand usually 
has no manurial value, though in a few 
instances it may contain lime, usually in 
the form of crushed shells. It is, however, 
almost always used for its purely mechani- 
cal effect on the soil. It helps to keep die 
finer particles of soil apart and so improve 
drainage and aeration. For these purposes 
rather coarse and angular sand is to be 
preferred to sand that is fine and composed 
of smooth, round particles. The sand re- 
commended for the John innes seed and 
potting composts will grade from very 
liny fragments up to pieces that only just 
pass through a \ inch mesh sieve. Such a 
sand may form up to a quarter of the bulk 
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of a seed or potting compost, according to 
the nature of the soil itself and the kind of 
plants to be grown in it. 

Pure sand is abo sometimes used as a 
rooting medium for cuttings. It has the 
merit of encouraging very rapid formation 
of roots, but it suffers from the drawbacks 
of containing no nutriment whatsoever, so 
that cuttings, if allowed to remain in it for 
any length of time after they have formed 
roots, will become star\’ed, and also that it 
dries out rapidly so that frequent watering 
is essential in warm weather. When used in 
what is known as a warm sand frame, i.c. 
a propagating frame exposed fully to sun- 
light without any shading, and filled with 
pure sand without any addition of soil, it 
may be necessary to water two or three 
times daily during warm summer weather. 
Nevertheless it is possible to root many 
cuttings in such warm sand frames which 
could not be rooted so readily in any other 
way. 

SANDSTONE One of the basic geo- 
logical formations which occur in many 
parts of the country, Sandstone varies 
greatly in character, from soft sandstones 
which, when exposed to the weather, quickly 
break up into small fragments, to hard 
sandstones which will stand many years of 
exposure without appreciable effect except 
a gradual mellowing of colour. Hard sand- 
stones of this type arc particularly useful 
for the construction of rock gardens, garden 
walls, etc. They have the merit of weather- 
ing in a pleasing manner, of being reason- 
ably absorbent and, for thb reason, of 
encouraging the growth of plants. Sand- 
stone is entirely free of lime and can be used 
where lime-hating plants are to be grown, 
for which purpose limestone would be un- 
suitable. In colour, sandstone varies from a 
comparatively light yellow to a deep brick 
red. 

SAPROPHYTE Any organism that lives 
on other organbms that have died, in con- 
trast to parasites which live on organisms 
that are themselves alive. Saprophytic 
fungi arc often very useful lo the gardener 
as they initiate the decay of much dead 
matter. If a compost heap b opened at an 


early stage it will be found to contain 
plentiful quantities of the white, thread- 
like growths of saprophytic fungi. These 
arc beneficial and can do no harm to living 
plants. 

SAW The only saw required for genuine 
horticultural operations b a pruning saw 
with which to remove branches too thick 
to be cut off with knife or secateurs. Most 
pruning saws are made to cut in the reverse 
direction from an ordinary saw, i.e. when 
the blade is pulled towards the body and 
not when it b pushed away from the body. 
Frequently the blade is slightly curved. In 
all these saws the blade b comparatively 
narrow, and the whole saw b rather small 
— certainly not more than 2 feet in length. 
The correct method of removing a branch 
of a tree with such a tool is fxtsi to make a 
small cut on the underside of the branch 
about 1 inch above the point at which it is 
to be removed and then to cut from the top 
of the branch downwards at the actual 
point of severance. When the two cuts arc 
about level the branch will break ofT 
cleanly and the remaining small ^snag* of 
wood, representing the difference between 
the level of the two cuts, can be removed 
without danger of the bark tearing. If a 
cut is made from (he upper side of the 
bough without any preliminary cut 
below, the branch will commence to 
sag and break before the saw cut can 
be completed, and it is almost inevitable 
that a strip of bark will be lorn away as it 
falb. 

It b advbabic to trim down the surface 
of saw cuts with a sharp pruning knife, as a 
clean cut heals up much more quickly than 
a ragged one. Some gardeners like to cover 
wounds made by saw cuts with some pro- 
tective substance such as white lead paint, 
Stockholm tar, or warm grafting wax. The 
object of thb is to prevent infection of the 
wound with any fungus or other undesir- 
able organbm. A slight drawback to any of 
these measures is that they tend to slow 
down the rate at which a healing callus is 
formed over the wound. 

SAWFLY A general name gi\'en to a 
number of fly-like insects. The larvae of 
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several of these arc troublesome in the 
garden and arc often mistaken for cater- 
pillars, i.c. the lanac of moths or butler* 
Hies. One of Utc most familiar is (he apple 
sawfly the while maggot of which tunnels 
into the liny apple fruillets in June and 
feeds within them. As a consequence the 
fruits usually fall prematurely. Sometimes 
ihe maggots damage the skin of the liny 
fruit without being able to penetrate to the 
flesh bcnealh. In such instances ribbon-like 
scars develop as the fruit swells. The 
damage caused by tlie apple sawfly maggot 
is often confused with that caused by the 
codling moth (y.t'.)* It is important to dis- 
tinguish between these two pcsls as the 
remedy for each is quite different. The saw- 
fly is best attacked with nicotine or HETP, 
applied about a week after the blossom falb. 
and again, if attacks have been serious in 
previous years, a week later. If poultry* can 
be allowed to run under standard or half- 
standard trees in the summer they will pick 
up many of the grubs as they f^all to the 
ground. 

The maggot of another species of sawfly 
attacks roses, causing the leaf to roll up 
lengthwise into a tight coil. If the leaves arc 
unrolled, a small greyish or green larN’a 
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will be found within. S|jrayirig with DDT 
or nicotine will check ilie attack, but hand 
picking is usually neces-sary in addition, to 
destroy larvae which arc already proicclccl 
within the rolled leaves. 

A small, creamy-white sawfly maggot is 
sometimes found feeding in plum fruiw and 
the remedy in this instance is to spray with 
derris about a fortnight after the blossom 
falls, (See also SlugivOTms,) 

SCAB A term which b applied to several 
quite distinct diseases. One of the most 
troublesome of these is die scab of apples 
and pears. It is caused by a fungus that 
attacks leaves, fruits, spurs and young 
shoots. Sooty blotches develop on the leaves 
particularly from midsummer onwards, 
while, on the fruits, black, sunken spots or 
patches occur and the fruits, if severely 
attacked, may crack or remain small and 
misshapen. The bark of the young shoots 
and of spurs may become blistered. The 
most effective remedy is lime sulphur, and 
several applications may be necessary in 
severe cases. As a rule two applications of 
lime sulphur at the full, or winter, strength 
arc given before the blossom opens, the 
first at the green bud stage and the second 
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at pink bud (in apples) or white bud (in 
pears). A third application at the reduced 
or summer, strength is given when the 
blossom has fallen, and sometimes two or 
three further applications at summer 
strength may be necessary at intervals dur* 
ing the summer. The leaves of some varie- 
ties of apple are scorched by lime sulphur. 
In no case is severe scorching likely to result 
from pre-blossom application, but the 
after-blossom applications may have to be 
omitted in the case of Beauty of Bath, Belle 
dc Boskoop, Lane’s Prince Albert, Lord 
Derby, Newton Wonder, Rival and Stirling 
Castle, or alternatively the spray may be 
used at about three-quarters the normal 
summer strength or dispersible sulphur be 
substituted for lime sulphur. Pears are often 
damaged by lime sulphur and some fruit 
growers prefer to use Bordeaux mixture for 
them. It is used at normal strength both 
before and after the blossom period. Bor- 
deaux mixture may also be used on apples, 
but is liable to damage the foliage of Beauty 
of Bath, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Lane’s 
Prince Albert and Lord Derby. 

A totally different disease is potato scab. 
This is caused by a fungus carried in the 
soil and it causes the skins of potatoes to 
develop rusty-looking patches or scabs. 
Only the skin is affected and the flesh b not 
attacked. In consequence scabby potatoes, 
while unsightly, are usable. The disease is 
most likely to prove troublesome on soil 
that is markedly alkaline, and excessive 
applications of lime may encourage it. 
Potatoes should be grown on slightly acid 
soil and on soib on which the dbease has 
occurred it b a good plan to dig in grass 
clippings liberally prior to planting and 
to surround the planting sets with plenty 
of peat or leaf mould. Proprietary fungi- 
cides are advertised for treating the tubers 
prior to planting and these should be used 
according to manufacturer's instructions. 

It is desirable to reject all planting sets 
which show scab damage. 

Yet another dbease known as scab 
attacks gladioli, producing brown spots on 
the foliage. These spots arc particularly 
numerous around soil level. In severe cases 
the plants may rot right off at the neck so 
that the leaves collapse completely. Dark 
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scabs with a gummy or varnbhed surface 
ako appear on the corms but do not pene- 
trate the flesh at all deeply. Corms that arc 
badly affected should be dbearded, while 
others less seriously injured may be dipped, 
prior to planting, for 5 to lo minutes in a 
solution made by dissolving i ounce of 
calomel in a gallon of water. The solution 
must be stirred constantly to keep the 
calomel in suspension. 
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SCALDING A physiological disorder of 
greenhouse plants which may affect leaves^ 
young stems or fruits. It b due to rapid 
fluctuations in temperature, draughts, hot 
dry atmosphere and fumes, particularly 
the fumes of paraffin or coal gas. Symptoms 
are browning and withering of leaf edges, 
the appearance of brown or whitish spots 
more or less evenly dbtributed all over the 
surface of leaves, withering and browning 
of young shoots and shrivelling and brown- 
ing of fruits. It b not always easy to deter- 
mine from the damage which of the several 
possible causes of scalding b responsible 
though, in general, scalding from fumes 
tends to take the form of a more or less even 
spotting or blotching, whereas scalding from 
the sun or a hot dry atmosphere b more 
likely to affect the edges of the leaves. 
However, an examination of the surround- 
ings of the plants and a consideration of the 
weather and atmospheric condidons during 
the preceding few days will usually resolve 
such doubts. The remedy b to avoid the 
cause of the scalding when the plants will^ 
as a rule, grow out of the condition. 
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Scalding of grapes may sometimes be 
oiistakcn for shanking (g.v.). In both dis- 
orders the berries turn brown and collapse 
but in shanking a careful examination will 
reveal that it is the stalk of the berry which 
has died first and that the collapse of the 
berry itself is due to the cutting off of its 
supply of sap. In scalding the stalk is, as 
a rule, unaffected and all the damage is 
on that side of the bunch which faces in a 
southerly direction. 


SCALE INSECTS A great many related 
insects pass under this general name. Their 
characterbtic is that they are protected, at 
any rate during some part of their life cycle, 
by a scale. They attach thcrmelves limpet- 
fashion to the branches, stems or leaves of 
the plants to be attacked and they then suck 
sap from them. The scales which cover 
them vary considerably in size, colour and 
shape. Brown scale, which is common on 
many greenhouse plants, is dome-shaped, 
brown in colour and up to \ inch in dia- 
meter. Mussel scale, which is common on 
fruit trees, is oval in shape, not unlike the 
familiar mussel after which h is named but 
only about | inch in length, and the colour 
is grey or blackish. One part of the life 
cycle of the familiar greenhouse white fly 
is in the form of a dbk-like scale, perhaps 
one nvelfih of an inch in diameter, 
attached to the underside of the leaf. Often 
leaves or stems which are attacked by scale 
insects become coated with a sticky sub- 
stance, and sooty mould grows on thb so 
that the shoots have a blackened appear- 
ance. 

In the open, fruit trees, aucubas, rhodo- 
dendrons, yews and beeches are partic- 
ularly liable to be attacked, while under 
glw, orchids, ferns, palms, camellias and 
all kinds of foliage plants arc favourite 
victims of the scale insects. Fruit trees can 
be clewed by spraying in winter with a tar 
oil ^ntcr wash. Under glass fumigation 
with nicotine or calcium cyanide will kill 
sc^c insects, or plants may be sprayed with 
nicotine and soft soap, petroleum emubion 
imecticide, or DDT oil emubion insecti- 
cide. In small attacks, the scales can be re- 
moved one by one with the point of a knife, 



Crape scald 


and the stems or leaves washed subse- 
quently with soapy water. 


SCAPE A flower stem growing direct 
from the ground and bearing no leaves. 
The flower stems of hippeastrum, amary'llis 
and cliria are of thb character. 


SGHRADAN The popular name of bb 
(bbdimethyl-axnino-phosphonus) anhyd- 
rate, an organic chemical used as as>‘stcmic 
insecticide, particularly for the destruction 
of sucking insects such as aphides, capsid 
bugs, red spider and ihrips. It can be ap- 
plied as a spray to the aerial parts of the 
plant, or it can be injected into the soil or 
be applied in capsules to the soil. It is ab- 
sorbed by plants and passes in their sap to 
ail parts thus rendering them pobonous to 
certain insects. The chemical b also pobon- 
ous to human beings and other warm 
blooded creatures, but it b decomposed, 
and so ceases to be toxic, a few wetks after 
being applied. It b sold under \^riou$ trade 
names, and manufacturer's instructions re- 
garding dose and method of application 
should be obtained. 

SCION Any shoot or bud separated from 
its parent plant and joined to another plant 


SCI 
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with the object of forming a union with it, 
as in grafting or budding. The scion is that 
part of the grafted or budded plant that 
provides all the aerial shoots or branches, 
in contrast to the stock which is that part 
of the partnership which provides all the 
roots. 

SCISSORS There arc several kinds of 
scissors made specially for various horti- 
cultural tasks. Of these perhaps the most 
important arc vine scissors which resemble 
barber’s scissors in having very tapering 
blades. The purpose of vine scissors is to 
thin out the tiny fruits in the young bunches 
of grapes and so prevent overcrowding. 
Special flower-gathering scissors arc also 
manufactured, some of which grip the 
flower after it has been cut. 

SCLEROl'iNIA ROT A name given to 
a series of diseases all caused by the same 
fungus, though the symptoms vary con- 
siderably according to the t>'pc and age of 
the plant attacked. For example tomato 
plants when attacked by this fungus develop 
a decay of the main stem at or near soil 
level, a condition usually referred to as 
stem rot or collar rot. Roots in store decay 
completely to a wet slimy mass upon which 
a dense white mould appears. There is no 
remedy for this disease and affected plants 
or roots should be burned. As the disease 
is most likely to occur in wet or stuffy store 
houses, care should be taken to see that the 
conditions are both dry and airy. If the 
disease appears in tomato houses, the soil 
should either be removed after the crop has 
been gathered or should be sterilized with 
steam or formalin before it is used again. 

SCREE^ see Moraine* 

SCRIM A fine cotton material some- 
times used for shading plants in the green- 
house. For this purpose it is employed in 
the same way asti ffany. (Sec Tijfany.) 

SCYTHE Many years ago the scythe 
was one of the most important tools of the 
garden for it was the only one available for 
the cutiir^ of grass. Normal grass cutting is 
now done with one or other of the many 


patterns of lawn mower on the market, or 
with garden shears, but a really sharp scythe 
wielded by a skilled operator is still the 
best tool with which to make the fint cut- 
ting of young grass raised from seed. The 
reason for this is that there is far less danger 
of dragging the grass out by the roots with 
a scythe than with a mowing machine. 
Once the grass has become established, its 
roothold is sufficiently secure to withstand 
the slight pulling effect of even the sharpest 
lawn mower. 

Though scythes vary considerably in 
design there are really only two principal 
l>pcs — what is sometimes known as the 
bramble scythe with a comparatively short 
and stiff blade, and the mowing scythe with 
a longer and thinner blade. The bramble 
scythe, as its name implies, is used for 
cutting down rough weeds, brambles, etc., 
while the mowing scythe is used for grass. 
In both tools it is important that the 
sc>'the blade and the handles by which the 
scythe is held arc set in the correct manner 
for the person who is to use it. Setting will 
differ according to the height of the person, 
and should be such that the blade can be 
swung easily and freely with the arms ex- 
tended and the blade just touching the soil 
and flat with it. Scything is not an easy art 
to acquire, and certainly not a task which 
the unskilled amateur should attempt with- 
out instruction. 

SEA-KALE POT An earthenware pot 
used for forcing sca-kalc. (Sec Forcing.) 

SEAWEED This is valuable as a manure 
for the land and great quantities are 
gathered in many parts of the country. The 
most suitable seaweeds for this purpose arc 
the bladder wrack or fucus, which is abo 
the commonest of all seaNveeds on most of 
the coast of this country, and the long, 
broad, ribbon-like seaweed known as lami- 
naria. Such seaweeds can either be dug in 
wet, as gathered, at the rate of about 
I hundredweight to 8 square yards, or they 
may be spread out thinly in the sun to dr>', 
and then be dug in at about one- third this 
rate, namely i hundredweight to 24 square 
yards. Wet seaweed, if stacked, rots very 
quickly, and, though it is still suitable for 
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use as a manure, the smell is most un- 
pleasant. Dried seaweed, on the contrary*, 
if built into conc-shaped or beehive-shaped 
stacks, can be stored for long periods with- 
out rotting and without an unpleasant 
smell. Seaweeds vary* considerably in their 
analysis, but an average wet sample may 
be expected to contain about j per cent, 
nitrogen, iV per cent, phosphoric acid, 
and I per cent, potash. It will be obscr\*ed 
that the ratio of potash to nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid is unusually high for a 
bulky manure — certainly much higher than 
in any animal droppings. 

SECATEURS The powerful scissor-like 
tools which are so frequently employed for 
pruning. Secateurs vary' greatly in design, 
some types having one cutting blade only, 
which presses down on an ‘anviP made of 
soft metal or fibre, while some have two 
cutting blades each curved like a parrot's 
bill, or one sharp cur\'ed blade passing 
alongside another more obtusc-edged blade. 
There are also more elaborate types in 
which a cutting blade is drawn down and 
across the branch to be cut, with a guillo- 
tine action. All these dificrent patterns have 
some points in their favour and the only 
real essentials arc that the tool shall be 
capable of making a clean cut without 
bruising and shall be sturdy enough to 
sever a fairly stout branch, certainly one of 
finger thickness, without buckling or hvist- 
ing in anyway. 

There is a tendency amongst expert 
gardeners to denigrate secateurs on the 
score that even the best of them arc in- 
capable of producing such clean cuts as 
those made with a sharp pruning knife cx- 
perUy handled. This no doubt is true, but it 
is equally true that a good pair of secateurs 
is comparatively fool-proof to use, whereas 
the best of knives is capable of working 
havoc in inexpert hands, particularly on 
the right thumb. For this reason secateurs 
are certainly a better proposition for the 
novice. 

BED Any piece of ground spec- 
ially prepared for the reception of seeds. 
This will usually imply that the surface soil 


lias been broken down fairly finely and 
made level- If these precautions arc nol 
taken, it vs ill Ijc d idle u It tu ensure that 
seeds are all covered to approximalclv the 
same depth, and. wilhrujt irregular 

germination is almo^t certain to occur. See 
aUo Tilth. 

SEED BOXES Any boxes in which seed- 
lings arc raised. As a general rule, seed 
boxes are rather shallow, a common 
measurement being 14J inches by 8J inches 
by 3 inches. Old kipper boxes make excel- 
lent seed boxes. The one essential is that 



Firming the compost in a seed box 


there must be a ready outlet for surplus 
water in the bottom of each box. As a rule 
the bottoms of such boxes are made with 
two or more slats of wood, and there should 
be a small space between these slats 
through which moisture can escape. When 
preparing seed boxes for sowing, a row of 
broken pots (crocks) should be placed over 
the space or spaces, and these should be 
further covered with some of the rough 
rubble left in the sieve when preparing seed 
composts. These precautions arc necessary 
to prevent fine soil from being washed down 
into the spaces and blocking them up. 

If seed boxes are not protected in some 
way, they will decay after a year or so. 
Creosote is not a suitable preservative for 
this purpose, as the fumes which it is liable 
to give off when vvarm arc ham^ful to 
plants. The best chemical for preserving 
seed boxes is copper naphthenate which is 
sold under proprietary names. This has no 
harmful effect on plant growth and is a 


SEE excvc:lopaedia of garden work and terms 


more cfTi c (i\ e wood preservative than 
creosote. 


IS necessary to hold the hoc firmly in both 
hands and use it with rather swift motions, 
so overcoming any minor inequalities in 
the soil. Seed drills will vary in depth 
according to the nature of the seed to be 
sown in them, a rough guide being i inch 
deep for the smallest seeds and i inches 
deep for the largest seeds such as beans, the 
average being i inch deep. Seed drills are 
refilled after sowing with the soil removed 
from them, which may be done by gently 
drawing the back of a rake across them. 

Mechanical seed drills, i.e. tools made to 
do the whole work of sowing and covering, 
vary greatly in design and usefulness. The 




Toung seedlings ivell spaced out in a seed box 

SEED DRILL 'I'hc shallow furrows in 
which seeds arc usually sown. The name is 
also applied to the machines developed for 
the purpose of sowing seeds in straight 
lines. 

Seed drills in the garden arc usually 
drawn with the point of a draw hoc, 
though other tools arc sometimes employed 
and for small drills a pointed slick may be 
used. A little skill is neccssarv* in order to 
draw drills which arc straight and of even 
depth throughout. A garden line or the 
edge of a plank should be used to ensure 
straightness, while to keep a level depth it 


Peas sown in a seed drill 


By using a spacer ^ tomato seeds can be sown 

thinly 

simplest is the so-called brush drill in which 
a brush with stiff bristles revolves in a 
hopper containing the seeds, and pushes 
them through a small hole in the side or 
back of the hopper, whence they fall douTi 
a channel into a drill made by a suitably 
shaped share. More elaborate seed drills 
make use of holes which may be varied in 
size to suit the size of the seeds and the rate 
at which they are to be distributed, the 
seeds being agitated in some manner to 
prevent them blocking the hole. Modeb 
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have even been developed which are cap* moisture, warmth and air. With seed sown 
able of sowing seeds individually and in the open ground, moisture will usually 
spacing them at any desired distance. be provided by natural rainfall, though 


SEED LEAF The first leaf or leaves pro- 
duced by a seed when it germinates. Seed 
leaves are also known as cotyledons (f.t'.)* 

SEEDLINGS A term rather loosely ap- 
plied in gardens not only to very young 
plants which have been raised from seed, 
but also, sometimes, to much older plants 
which have been raised from seed, to dis- 
tingubh them from other similar plants 
which have been raised by vegetative 
means. This can sometimes be of consider- 
able importance, e.g. a seedling apple will 
always difier from its parent or parents and 
is, therefore, an entirely new individual, 
whereas an apple raised from a graft will 
resemble its parent in all essential details 
and is not in the same degree a new indi- 
vidual« The same thing applies to the seed* 
lings of a great many other plants which 
have been highly developed, roses, for 
example, or chrysanthemums. The wider 
variation of the seedling oAen provides the 
plant breeder with valuable material for 
the selection and the building up of new 
types. 

SEED PROTECTOR Any device for 
protecting seeds and seedlings, particularly 
from attacks by birds. The simplest of all 
seed protectors is black thread stretched, a 
few inches above the soil, between sticks 
thrust firmly into it. Birds seem incapable 
of distinguishing these threads clearly, and, 
flying into them, arc frightened away. 
More permanent protectors can be formed 
offinc-mesh wire netting bent in the form 
of an inverted letter U and placed over the 
seed rows. String netting is abo used for the 
same purpose, particularly diamond-mesh 
nets of the type used by fishermen. With 
these a lai^e area of the ground can be 
covered very rapidly. 


SEED SOWING Tlie correct sowing of 
seed wUl have very great bearing on the 
degree of success obtained with it. There 
are t^ee ^cntials for good germination, 
provided the seed iuclf is fertile. They arc 



Sowing 


occasionally seed beds may have to be 
watered. Under glass, moisture will have 
to be given by the gardener and care should 
be exercised to provide enough but not too 
much, and also, when watering in, not 
to disturb the seed or liny seedlings nor to 
beat the surface soil down too closely as 
thb would deprive the seed of air. Out- 
doors, the gardener will be dependent on 
natural warmth provided by sunshine, 
though he may intensify and trap thb by 
the use of cloches and portable frames. 
Under glass, warmth will be more under 
the gardener’s control and again care 
should be cxercbcd to use enough but not 
loo much. £.Kccssive heat may prevent 
germination or cause weak growth. No 



Sowing small seeds in a pan 
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general directions regarding ideal tempera- 
ture can be given, as this will var>' greatly 
from one plant to another. As some guide, 
however, it may be stated that few seeds 
will germinate in temperatures below 40 
degrees Fahrenheit. 'Fhe seeds of many 
plants from temperate regions will ger- 
minate in a temperature of 50-60 degrees 
Fahrenheit, but seeds of some plants from 
tropical regions may require a temperature 
of 75 degrees or more. 



A seed pan covered with a sheet of glass 


A sufficient supply of air can only be 
ensured by using a suitable soil mixture 
containing enough sharp grit to keep it 
open. Even the best of seed composts can 
be deprived of air if they arc ovcrwatcrcd, 
as the water will fill up all the spaces be- 
tween soil particles, and drive out air. 
Under these conditions seeds and seedlings 
will litcrallv be drowned. 

A suitable compost for use in pots and 
boxes for all kinds of seeds is that known as 
the John Innes seed compost (see Compost). 

Outdoors, seed beds must be well broken 
down with ork and rake before sowing, 
and all large stones should be removed 
from the surface. This work should be done 
when the soil is reasonably dr>' on the sur- 
face. If it is too wet, it will be impossible 
to work on the bed without consolidating 
the surface too much, and so depriving the 
seeds of air. Nevertheless, the seed bed 
must be fairly linn, and fur this purpose it 
should be trodden carefully or rolled with 
a light roller. 

There are two ways of sowing seeds, one 
broadcast and the other in drills {see Broads 
cast and Drill). 


The correct depth of covering will var>* 
according to the size of the seed. A general 
rule is to cover seeds with twice their own 
depth of soil, i.c. seeds which arc J inch in 
diameter will be covered with J inch of soil. 
However, this depth may be a little ex- 
ceeded when sowing very small seeds in the 
open ground, as it is practically impossible 
to draw drills less than a i inch in depth. 

Seeds should always be sown thinly, as 
overcrowding of seedlings will weaken them 
considerably. The larger seeds may even 
be spaced out separately J inch or more 
apart, according to their size, and another 
method is to sow seeds in small pinches of 
3 or 4 seeds cvcr>' 2 or 3 inches, in the 
drills. Then if all the seeds germinate, all 
the surplus can be removed and one seed- 
ling left standing at each station. 

Whatever method of sowing is used, some 
thinning out is likely to be necessary in the 
early stages, or alternatively some or all of 
the seedlings will have to be pricked off to 
ore vent overcrowding. 

It is a common practice to cover seed- 
lings under glass with a pane of glass and a 
sheet of paper — the former to check loss of 
moisture and the latter to keep the seeds 
dark and also to check evaporation. This is 
good policy provided the paper is removed 
at the first sign of germination. The seed- 
lings must have light for them to be sturdy, 
and the pane of glass itself must be lilted a 
little at the first sign of germination, and 
removed entirely a few days later. Though 
the glass protection is beneficial to the 
seeds, it is harmful to the seedlings. 

SELECTIVE WEED KILLER A weed 
killer which will kill certain kinds of plant 
but will leave the other plants unharmed. 
Two popular hormone weed killers of this 
type are 2 : 4D and MCPA These 

kill many broad leaved weeds but do not 
kill grass. Search is being made for selective 
weed killers which have the opposite effect, 
i.c. kill grass but not broad leaved plants. 

SELF This term is used by some special- 
ist Howcr growers to describe flowers which 
are of one colour throughout in contrast to 
other varieties of the same kind of flower, 
which arc of two or more colours, e.g. self 
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carnations arc of this character in contrast 
lo fanc>' carnations which have one ground 
colour with markings of a contrasting 
colour. 

SELF*FERTILE Any plant which is 
capable of producing seeds when fertilized 
with its own pollen. In garden practice the 
term is most used in connexion with fruit 
growing, and is of importance because so 
many varieties of fruit are not self-fertile, i.e, 
they will only produce seeds (and therefore 
only produce a crop of fruit) when fertilized 
with pollen from another varict>' of the 
same kind of fruit. This can be a drawback, 
particularly in small gardens in which it is 
not desired to grow several difTcrent varie- 
ties of the same kind of fruit. 

SELF STERILE, see SUriJt. 

SEMI-DOUBLE A rather loosely defined 
term which may be applied to any Bower 
which has more than the normal number 
of petals but has not had all its stamens and 
pistib changed into petals as with a fully 
double flower. 

SEMINAL By seed. Thus seminal pro- 
pagation means propagation by seeds. 

SEPAL One of the separate leaves form- 
ing the calyx of a flower. 

SEQUESTROL A trade name for cer- 
tain organic chemical complexes used for 
curing mineral deficiencies in soib. 

SESSnX Not stalked; a botanical term 
used in the description of leaves and 
flowers wliich have no stalks. 

SET A term applied to certain tubere and 
cor^ used for planting. Thus potatoes 
which are to be planted arc often referred 
to as sets, and so are shallot bulbs used for 
the same purpose. 

Fruit bl^om is said to be set when it has 

^en fertilized and is commencing lo form 
fruit. ^ 

SEWAGE SLUDGE Wet sludge from 
sewage beds can be used as a substitute for 
larmyard manure at rates of to to ao cwt. 


to 20 square y.irds. Jt is, howrvrr, a 
rather unpleasant run rr rial to handle. 
Many sewage works prcj)arc <lricc! sewage 
sludge but as this varits greatly in quality 
it should always be pun based against its 
published analysts. .\ good sample may 
have 2 per cent nitroern and 1-5 per ceni 
phosphoric acid and therefore be about 
twice as rich as liorsc manure. 

SEX Flowering plants exhibit the char- 
acterblics of sex, i.c. they produce both 
male and female organs, the purpose of the 
female being to produce seeds, and of (he 
male to fertilize the female egg cclb or 
ovules. The essential male organs are 
known as stamens and consist of anther and 
filaments, while the essential female organs 
are known as pbtils and receptacle, (he 
latter containing the ovary or ovaries in 
which seeds are developed. A great many 
plants produce flowers containing both 
male and female organs, but in some kinds 
of plants certain blooms have male organs 
only^ while others have female organs only. 
Such plants are known as monoecious. In 
other instances male and female flowers are 
borne on separate plants and plants of thb 
character arc termed dioecious. Those pro- 
ducing male flowers only are referred to as 
male plants, those with female flowers only 
as female plants. 

SHADE Although light b essential to all 
plants with the exception of mushrooms 
and other fungi, plants vary greatly in 
their light-requirements, and excessive light 
may damage them. In consequence the 
gardener must learn lo dbtingubh those 
which require a certain amount of shade, 
cither all the time or at certain stages of 
Uieir development. Thb will apply to 
plants grown in the open and even more to 
plants grown under glass, where the cflcct 
of sut>ng suiuhinc can be especially harm- 
ful. In fact, in the greenhouse some form of 
shading b almost alwa>*s required in high 
summer, even for plants which normally 
like direct sunshine. Thb b because of the 
intense heat which can be dcvclopM under 
glass. Excessive shading, however, can do 
as much harm as excessive sunshine. The 
latter will result in scorched and yellowed 
foliage and stunted growth, whereas too 
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much shade will result in attenuated, weak 
growth and pale ^^een or yellowish foliage. 

Methods of providint; shade under glass 
are by coating the glass \vith sonic liquid 
Hjch as whitewash, which will break the 
direct rays of the sun: by pinning up some 
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require h may be provided in a variety of 
vva^-s: by erecting walls which will give 
almost full shade on their north face, and 
partial shade on east or west faces; by 
planting trees (though if this is done it must 
be observed that plants beneath the trees 
will have to compete for food and moisture 
with the tree roou), or by erecting tem^ 
porary or permanent screens with wanle 
hurdles, hessian, evergreen boughs and a 
variety of other materials. 

Cuttings that have not yet formed leaves 
will usually require greater shade than the 
plants from which they have been taken, 
the purpose of this being to reduce ilie 
evaporation of moisture from their leaves 
and stems, while they arc without roots. 
For shading cuttings in frames, a useful 
device is the lath light, i.c. a framework of 
wood, made to fit the frame, with ordinarv* 
builder's laths lacked across it, a small 
space being left between each lath. I'hesc 
lath lights, placed over the cuttings in place 
of ordinar)' glass lights, will allow free 
circulation of air, but will break the force 
of direct sunshine. 


Roller blinds for ihjding a greenhouse 

thin material such as tiflanv or butter mus« 
lin inside the greenhouse, or by covering 
tfic glass outside the greenhouse with blinds 
made of liessiaii, canvas, or split bamboo 
cane. I'emporarv' shade is sometimes pro* 
s ided by lav ing sheets of newspaper over 
individual plants, or boxes, pans and pots of 
seed. W haievcr sliading is used, it should be 
of a kind which can casilv be removed when 
the need has passed. Hlinds sliould be 
mounted on rollers so that they may be 
quickly pulled down or wound up again. 
So-called permanent sliade of the white- 
wash type should be so prepared that it 
can be readily washed off when no longer 
needed, though it must be sufficiently 
resistant to moisture to withstand the nor- 
mal effect of rain for at least a few months. 
This apparent contradiction can be over- 
come by mixing a small quantity of while 
of egg or size with the whitewash, just 
sufficient to give it a slightly gluc-like 
character. 

In the open garden, shade for plants that 


SHANKING A common disorder of 
grapes which attacks the fruits as they 
approach the ripening period. The small 



A bunch of grapes affected by shanking 
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e raiu by which the berries arc attached to 
the cluster wither and die. As a result the 
berries arc deprived of sap and quickly 
wither and turn brown. The disease should 
not be confused w ith the damage caused by 
scalding. Differences arc described under 
that heading. Shanking is a philological 
disorder which may occur when the soil in 
\vhich the \incs are growing becomes im- 
poverished or waterlogged. Frequently it 
is necessary to remake the borders in order 
to get rid of the trouble. When this b done 
drainage should be attended to with care 
and the soil used for the border must be 
well supplied with humus and plant foods. 

SHARPENING A sharp edge to some 
garden tools b very important if good work 
is to be done. Thb b most notably so with 
knives used for pruning, graAing, budding 
and (he preparation of cuttings, the reason 
being that ragged cuts made tvith a blunt 
knife take much longer to heal than clean 
cuts made with a really sharp blade. In 
order to ensure an adequate degree of 
sharpnessi t>vo things are essential — hrst a 
blade made of good, well-tempered steel, 
and secondly, correct sharpeiung. With 
knives, thb sharpening can be done with a 
whetstone or an oilstone, though the latter 
is by far the more efficient. 

The art of using any type of stone cor* 
rectly b one that some people do not find 
easy to master. The blade must be held at a 
slight angle to the stone; the angle must be 
neither too steep nor too flat. If it b the 
former, the blade will be given a bevelled 
edge similar to that of a chbel, and this 
will not make a sufficiently fine cut. If, on 
the contrary, the blade b held too flat, the 
edge will become too thin and weak like 
that of a razor and will not stand up to the 
comparatively hard task of cutting through 
wood. The second point b that, as the 
blade b pushed down the stone, the angle 
must be maintained and not altered. The 
tendency with novices b to sweep the blade 
along the stone in such a way that the 
further it gets atvay from the body, the 
ilccpcr the angle becomes. Thb rocking 
motion, if continued, will give a rounded 
instead of a smoothly bevelled edge and 
will prevent anything approaching real 


keenness. The third point to be obscr\cd b 
that the stone must be sufficiently fine for 
the job. A coarse stone, such as that used 
for scythe sharpening, is no use, for c.xam- 
ple, on a pruning knife, which must be 
sufficiently smooth-edged for such work as 
grafting and the preparation of cuttings. So 
important b the question of the fineness of 
the edge for work requiring a really clean 
finbh, that occasionally an oibtonc b used 
to give Uie final touches to knives required 
for grafting and the preparation of cuttings. 
The oibtonc b used in the same way as the 
whetstone, with the difference that it is 
mobtened with thin machine oil or soap 
and U'aier. 

The sharpening of scytlies, sickles and 
hooks, b always done with a whetstone 
sometimes made of hard sandstone, but 
more commonly these days, of Carborun- 
dum. When using thb it b the stone that is 
moved and the blade b held still. Once 
again it is important to hold the stone at 
the correct ar^lc to the blade — neither too 
steep nor too flat — and to maintain thb 
angle throughout the sweeping movement 
around the blade. 

Some gardeners do not lake much 
trouble over the sharpening of such toob as 
hoes and spades, but if these toob are kept 
reasonably sharp, they do much better 
work and the labour of using them b con- 
siderably reduced. For all these purposes a 
file b the most suitable tool. Spades can be 
sharpened to a rather blunt edge like that 
of a chbcl, as thb will tvear for a fairly long 
time, but with hoes it b better to give a 
more acute edge like that of a knife and to 
use an old, rather worn file for the purpose, 
(or, better still, one of the special files that 
arc sold for sharpening saws) so that the 
edge is fairly line and not ragged. More- 
over the file may with advantage be kept in 
the pocket while hoeing, so that the edge 
can be touched up from time to timc« 

The sharpening of shears b also best done 
with a very' fine file, and the blade should 
be fixed firmly in a vice or in some other 
convenient manner, tvhilc the sharpening 
IS being done. Slones with metal guides, to 

mmniain the correct angle are also avail- 
able. 

Axes and billhooks may abo be sharp- 
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cned with a fine file, though a much better 
job is done if they can be put on to a 
proper grindstone. Once again is b ncccs- 
sar>* to insist on the importance of getting 
the right angle for grinding. It should be 
rather more obtuse than that for a knife, 
but not so blunt as that for a spade. 

Sharpening of lawn mowers is really a 
task for special machincr>', as all the blades 
of the cylinder must be ground to exactly 
the same level and this cannot be conven- 
iently done with either a file or a stone. 

SHEARS Large, scissor-likc tools for 
trimming hedges, culling lawns, etc. 
Shears are of many different patterns 
including short-handled shears for hedge- 
trimming, long-handled for cutting the 
edges of lawns, and spring-handled shears, 
not unlike those used for shearing sheep, 
which can be operated witli one hand. 

Ordinary hedging shears arc often made 
with a semi-circular indentation towards 
the base of the blades. This is to facilitate 
the cutting of fairly stout stems. They arc 
also always made with their handles 
cranked at a slight angle from the blades. 
When culling the top of a hedge the 
shears should be held so that the handles 
slope downwards when the blades are 
horizontal. When cutting the sides of the 
hedge the handles should slope towards the 
user when the blades lie flush against the 
hedge. The sharpening of shears is a 
skilled operation which should only be 
undertaken by those who have the 
necessary tools available. 

SHINGLE Any smoothly worn stone of 
small size may be given this name. The 
term is generally reserved for the water- 
worn stones found on sea beaches and at 
the margins of some rivers. Shingle is oc- 
casionally used in gardens as a surfacing ma- 
terial for paths, but is not very satisfactory 
as it cannot be compacted, and remain- 
ing loose, is exceedingly tiring to walk on. 

SHODDY The refuse from a woollen 
factory. It may consist of anything from 
fragments of wool to small pieces of woollen 
fabric. Shoddy decays slowly in the soil, 
producing humus and at the same time 
liberating small quantities of nitrogen. It 
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is, in consequence, a slow acting bulky 
manure and can be used in much the same 
way as animal manures, such as those from 
stable and farmyard. Unfortunately it is 
not a material which is often available for 
the amateur, as supplies are limited and 
are usually contracted for by commercial 
growers and market gardeners. However, 
when shoddy can be obtained, it can be 
dug in at any time of the year at the rate of 
i to I pound per square yard. Analysis 
varies considerably and may be anything 
from 5 to 15 per cent, of nitrogen. 

SHOT BORER A general name given 
to a number of small beetles and al^ to 
their small, legless while grubs which bore 
their way into the wood of fruit trees and 
some ornamental trees, riddling them with 
liny tunnel-like holes. The damage b not 
unlike that caused by the Svoodworm* so 
familiar in the home. Shot borers arc most 
likely to be troublesome on trees that arc 
already in poor health and every effort should 
be made to correct the conditions which 
are causing such general ill health. In ad- 
dition all infested wood should be cut out and 
burned and pruning wounds should be pro- 
tected with grafting wax or Stockholm tar. 

SHOT EYE A term applied, when 
propagating roses by budding, to those 
buds which do not remain dormant the 
first summer but produce shoots. As a rule 
such premature growth b not looked on 
with fa your as the growing shoots are more 
liable to be killed by frost during the first 
winter than arc the dormant buds. 

SHOT-HOLE BORERS Certain species 
of small beetles and their larvae tunnel into 
the bark and wood of many trees and 
shrubs and riddle them with small chan- 
nels. Bad attacks may result in the death of 
a branch or even of a whole specimen. 
Weakly trees are most likely to be attacked. 
There is no satisfactory method of attacking 
these beetles and their lars'ac with insecti- 
cide, but good cultivation, including proper 
drainage of the soil, will help to keep them 
at bay. All attacked branches should be re- 
moved and burned. Wounds made in 
pruning should be painted with white-lead 
paint. 
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SHOW BOARD (Show Box) Boarcb or 
boxes on which ceriain flowers are ex- 
hibited. At one time ihc show board and 
show box were vcr>^ largely used, but ilicy 
have gradually been superseded by more 
‘naturaP means of display, such as arrange- 
ment in vases or bowls. Nevertheless there 
arc still classes at many shows for flowers 
shown on exhibition boards or in boxes, 
and rigid rules arc laid down concerning 
the size and form of these boards or boxes. 
The principal flower concerned is ilte rose. 
See Exhibition Boards • 

SHOVEL Shovels are of several different 
patterns and arc alike in leaving a lai^c and 
comparatively light spade-like blade curN cd 
upwards at the edges. Some patterns have 
a blade which is rounded or pointed, and 
some a blade which is square-ended, this 
last t)pc being most useful for garden work. 
This type of square -ended shovel is often 
known as (he London shovel in contrast to 
the rounded or pointed shovel which b 
known 'as a nav\yb shovel. Shovcb of all 
i>'pes arc used for scooping up loose mater* 
ial such as sand, gravel, stones, coke, coal 


A London 
shovd 



or even the loose soil in the bottom of a 
trench when ground b being deeply dug. 

SHOT HOLE DISEASE Thb name b 
apt to be a little confusing to fruit growers 



Shot hole disease of peaches 

as it b applied both to a symptom of 
bacterial canker of cherries and plums 
(f.t'.), and abo to a quite dbtinct f^ungal 
dbease of peaches. In both these, clean 
round holes appear on the leaves as if 
punched out. The shot-hole stage b a 
distinctive phase in bacterial canker and 
treatment should be on the lines directed 
for bacterial canker as a whole. In pcadics, 
shot hole b caused by a fungus which can 
be controlled by spraying the trees in late 
winter, just as the buds begin to swell, with 
Bordeaux mixture or winter-strength lime 
sulphur. A further application of lime sul- 
phur can be given at a slightly reduced 
strength when the flower buds show pink. 


SHRUB A term which may be used for 
any omamcmal plant with woody stems 
and branches, but without a irce-likc 
trunk. It may be of any size from a few 
inches to several feet. 


p 


SHRUBBERY (Shrub Border) The 
term shrubbery was applied to any piece of 
ground mainly or entirely devoted to Uic 





cultivation of crops. It is a term which has 
acquired a bad connotation, because loo 
often during the nineteenth century shrub* 
berics were mainly planted with largc- 
iea\ed evergreens, such as laurels and 
aucubas, and became heavy and dull, with 
little decorative merit as a result. Because 
of this unfortunate association the term has 
tended to be dropped and replaced by 
shrub border, but in fact the two terms arc 
practically synonymous, with the possible 
exception that shrub ‘border’ docs suggest 
a plot of ground longer than it is broad 
whereas a shrubbery* may be of any shape. 

Shrub borders and shrubberies should 
be planned and planted with the same care 
and on somewhat simitar principles as 
those employed when planning and plant* 
ing borders of herbaceous perennials, i.c. 
each plant should be given ample room to 
develop in a natural manner and each 
should be placed so that it can develop in 
full its particular qualities. If the shrubbery 
or shrub border consists of plants of many 
different kinds, these may be placed so that 
one enhances the display of another, per* 
flaps by contrasting pleasantly with it in 
colour or form. Moreover, consideration 
should be given to such matters as relative 
height and flowering lime. Care must be 
taken not to plant tall-growing kinds in 
front of those of a dwarfer habit. The 
border may be planned cither for a con- 
centrated colour display at one particular 
time, or for a successional display over a 
long period, for which care should be 
taken to see tliat shrubs with different 
flowering times arc well assorted through- 
out the border. In order to do all these 
things successfully, it is quite a good scheme 
to draw a plan of the site to scale on a large 
slieel of paper and then cut out, also 
roughly to scale, disks of paper each repre- 
senting the average mature diameter of 
each of the shrubs fancied. On these disks 
of paper the name of the shrub is written 
together with its colour, time of flowering 
and height. Now these disks can be 
arranged and rearranged on the plan until 
a suitable scheme is obtained. At first it will 
be rather like fitting the pieces of a jigsaw 
puzzle together, but it will be found that 
this mcUiod is quicker and more satisfac- 


tory than trying to draw the plants 
directly on the plan. When the best 
arrangement has been obtained, the disks 
can be stuck in position and the whole used 
as a planting plan. 

SICKLE A tool primarily used for reap* 
ing, and also employed in the garden for 
cutting rough grass, weeds, etc. There arc 
various patterns each with some points of 
advantage, but for general garden pur- 
poses a type with a fairly heavy, curved 
blade attached with a crank to a short 
wooden handle, is most generally useful, h 
is used with sweeping movements, the 
blade being held close to the ground and 
parallel with it. When cutting rough grass 
or longer weeds, a hooked slick is useful 
held in the other hand and employed to 
lift grass or weeds that have been trampled 
or beaten down. It is essential that the 
blade should be kept really sharp and for 
this purpose a scythe stone should be used. 

SIEVE Sieves are made in a great many 
sizes and with meshes which may be as fine 
as a piece of butter muslin, or be coarse 
enough to allow large stones to pass 
through. For ordinary garden purposes a 
sieve about 2 feet in diameter and with a 
}-inch mesh will be found most useful, 
though it is desirable to have another 
smaller sieve with a mesh of J-inch for the 
purpose of preparing fine compost for seed 
pans and boxes and for covering seeds. In 
the garden, sieves arc used mainly in the 
preparation of soil for potting and seed 
sowing, and in both instances the soil 
should be rubbed through the sieve, not 
merely shaken in it, the reason being that 
only by rubbing can the fibre from the soil 
be passed through, and this fibre is valu- 
able in seed or potting composts. When 
potting soils are being prepared for fairly 
large plants, it is best to dispense with the 
sieve altogether, and simply break up the 
lumps of soil by hand, leaving the biggest 
pieces about the size of a hen^s egg. Begin- 
ners usually err on the side of sieving soil 
too much and too finely, with the result 
that composts arc too close in texture and 
lend after a lime to become badly aerated, 
water-logged and sour. 
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When large quantities of soil have to be 
sieved, it is a good plan to make a sieving 
bench, which should be done by fixing two 
pieces of wood about 15 inches apart, 
parallel with one another, on a framework 
which holds them about 2 feet from the 
ground. The sieve can then be placed on 
these ‘parallel bars* and pushed backwards 
and forwards along them. The ban take all 
the weight of the soil, and the operator has 
only to provide the power to move the 
sieve backwards and fonvards. 

Very fine sieves, of the type used in kit^ 
chens and generally known as flour sieves, 
arc sometimes employed in the garden for 
cleaning fine seeds, the idea being that dust 
han’csted with the seeds will fall through 
the sieve but the seeds themselves will re- 
main in it. 

SILVER LEAF A disease which is found 
principally on plums, but which may also 
attack Portugal laurel, peaches, nectarines, 
apricots, almonds, cherries, apples and, less 
frequently, hawthorn, blackthorn and roses. 
It is caused by a fungus which penetrates 
the wood and eventually kilb the branches 



77<r tower plum leaves have been attacked by 
silver lea/ 



Silver leaf fungus on dead wood 

or even the whole tree. An early symptom 
is a change in the colour of the leaves which 
become silvery green instead of green. It 
should be obser\*ed that thb silvering is not 
due to any outgrowth on the leaves, as 
with mildew, but is an actual change in 
the colour of the leaf. After the wood is 
dead the fungus develops its spore^bearing 
bodies on the outside of the wood in the 
form of flattish, or bracket*^shaped out« 
growths that arc purplish- mauve in colour. 
It is only at this stage that the dbeose can 
be passed on to other trees. By law it b an 
oflcncc to allow wood that has been killed 
by silver leaf fungus to remain on the trees 
aAcr July 15th. It b not necessary' by law io 
remove branches which arc alive but sliow* 
ing the characteristic silvering, but it b 
desirable to do so to prevent the dbease from 
spreading to other parts of the tree. No 
remedy has been dbeovered for silver leaf 
but sometimes, if brandies showing silver* 
ing arc removed in good time, the dbease b 
checked. All wounds made in pruning 
should be painted \rilh thick white lead 
paint or warm grafting wax. It b wbe not 
to prune plum trees in autumn or winter 
when the rbk of infection with silver leafb 
at its greatest, as infection may occur 
through pruning wounds. 
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SINGLE A term used by gardeners in 
contrast to double, and meaning a flower 
with the normal number of petals. 

SINGLING A term synonymous with 
thinning. (Sec Thinning.) 

SLASHER A type of sturdy, short-bladed 
billhook used for rough hedge trimming. It 
is a farm rather than a garden tool but may 
occasionally be required in large gardens 
where there arc extensive hedges of haw- 
thorn, beech, etc. Some slashers arc made 
with short handles to be used in one hand 
only, and some with long handles so that 
the tool can be held with both hands. 

SLEEPY DISEASE A name given to 
various forms of will disease. They are 
caused by fungi which attack plants at or 
near soil level, killing the tissues and even- 
tually causing the whole plant to wilt and 
die. Tomatoes arc particularly subject to 
such diseases, but cucumbers, melons, 
sweet peas and michaelmas daisies are also 
frequently attacked and potatoes may 
sufTer. There b no remedy for these dis- 
eases once they occur and aflTcctcd plants 
should be burned. If possible, soil should be 
changed before similar plants are grown 
again or alternatively the soil may be 
sterilized with formalin or by heat. Wilt 
diseases are most likely to occur when 
drainage is poor and the soil is deficient in 
plant food. Good drainage and cultivation 
will, therefore, help to prevent them from 
occurring. 

SLIP A term synonymous with cutting, 
though it is generally used for that type 
termed a heel cutting. (See Cutting.) 

SLUGS Many different species of slug 
may be found in the garden and not all are 
equally damaging. Slugs live on decaying 
vegetable matter as well as on living plants, 
and some species, particularly the very 
large slugs, appear to be more scavengers 
than pests. It is the small grey and black 
slugs that arc most damaging. These eat 
leaves and stems and arc quite capable of 
destroying small plants completely. The 
small black slug is particularly fond of 
fleshy roots, such as those of the potato, into 


which it will bore. Slugs feed at night and 
hide by day. In consequence they arc often 
not noticed and the damage they cause 
is erroneously put down to other pests. 
They arc most likely to be active in mild, 
damp weather. Slugs can be destroyed 
by hand picking after dark with the aid 
of an electric torch and by trapping in 
small heaps of vegetable refuse placed on 
the soil and turned over each morning so 
that any slugs that have hidden beneath 
can be collected and destroyed, but the 
most effective method is to poison them 
with a suitable poison bait such as bran and 
mclaldehyde. (See Metaldehyde.) 

SLUGWORMS A general name appluxl 
to the caterpillar-like lanae of various 
species of sawfiy. SIug%vorms have a slight 
resemblance to small slugs, but can be dis- 
tinguished at once by the fact that they 
have legs. In colour they vary from yellow 
to black. They live on leaves and strip the 
surface from them, leaving the skeleton. 
This gives the leaves a very curious and 
distinctive appearance. Slug^vorms arc 
most likely to be damaging to cherries, 
pears and roses, though other plants are 
attacked. The best remedy is to spray with 
nicotine, derris or DDT directly an attack 
is obscr\*cd. 



Slugivorms on pear leaves 


SMOKES For many years it has been 
the practice to apply certain fungicides and 
insecticides in the form of gas or vapour — 
a method usually referred to as fumigation 
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^bul it is only in comparaiivdy recent 
times that a technique has been evolved by 
which fungicides and insecticides can be 
carried by smoke which has not itself any 
irtscciicidal or fungicidal properly. Smoke- 
producing bombs and canisters were devel- 
oped to a very considerable extent during 
the 1939-45 "ar, and it was this work which 
suggested the possibility of using smoke to 
carry other chemicals. As a result of experi- 
ment> a number of smoke-producing con- 
tainers have been manufacturcd> contain- 
ing such popular insect-killing chemicals as 
DDT> azobcnzcnc and gamma-BHC. 
These smoke generators arc intended 
primarily for greenhouse use though some 
of them have been used experimentally in 
the open. The method of application is to 
place a canister (or canisters) of the re- 
quired capacity in the house, ignite, and 
then leave the house at once and dose all 
doors and ventilators until the smoke has 
cleared. What actually happens is that the 
smoke settles in a fine him on the plants in 
the house, and, for that matter, on any- 
thing else in the house, carr>'ing the chemi- 
cal which was combined with it, and so 
producing a protective covering, finer, yet 
more complete than could be obtained by 
n^ost other means. Manufacturers invar- 
iably give instructions as to the capacity of 
their containers, these being stated in 
terms of the cubic capacity of the house 
which they are capable of treating. Smokes 
can be applied without any special pre- 
paration, but the best results arc obtained 
if the paths and walls of the house, but not 
the plants themselves, are first damped 
down, and if the temperature is allowed to 
rise a few degrees above the normal. 

SMUT A name used in gardens for a 
fungal dbease of onions and leeks tvhich 
attacks the leaves, causing them to develop 
a black mould as though tlicy had been 
sprinkled with soot. No reliable remedy is 
known and all infected plants must be 
burned. It is an offence to grow onions or 
leeks on infected land without a special 
licence from the Ministry of Agriculture. 

SNAILS The damage done by snails is 
very similar to that caused by slugs. Snails 


arc most likely to be troublesome in glass- 
houses and near buildings. They arc partic- 
ularly fond of sheltering by day on walls or 
stones, particularly if they tan find shelter, 
as, for example, under ivy on a wall. Poss- 
ible hiding places should be examined and 
snails collected. Snails can be killed with 
the same poison baits as slugs. 

SOAP Soft soap is used as an insecticide, 
05 a ‘spreader' to secure a more continuous 
and even distribution of sprays over the 
surface of plants, and, with washing soda, 
as a fungicide. As an insecticide it is prin- 
cipally used against aphides and red spiders 
at the rate of 2 ounces per gallon of water 
but has been almost completely superseded 
by more efficient irwclicidcs such as nico- 
tine, H ET Pond azobcnzcnc. As a spreader 
it is used at rates varying from { to 1} 
ounces per gallon of wash according to the 
‘hardness’ of the water. It must not be used 
with any wash coritaitung arsenate of lead 
as it causes this to ‘curdle’. As a fungicide 
it is principally used to control American 
and European gooseberry mildews, the 
recipe being 12 ounces washing soda and 8 
ounces soft soap in 5 gallons of water. (See 
Washinfi Soda.) 

SODIUM SELENATE A chemical which 
is occasionally used as a s>*stcmic insecticide. 
It is, however, very' dangerous as it renders 
the whole plant pobonous to human beings 
and other warm-blooded animals. More- 
over, it b retained in the soil and may be 
absorbed by following crops $0 as to render 
them pobonous abo. 

SOFT ROT A dbease caused by a bac- 
terium which attacks the roots or stems of 
celery', carrots, cabbages, scakalc, onions 
and some ornament^ plants including 
arum lilies and irbes. As a result the centre 
of the plant or root becomes a wet, slimy 
mass of browm decay. I'he dbease may 
occur in the ground, or, with carrots, while 
the roots arc in store. The infection b likely 
to occur through wounds, so care should be 
taken to avoid damage to roots either by 
careless handling or by slugs, etc. Sofi rot 
of irises, often knovvn as rhizome rot, can 
be checked by cutting off and burning 
affected portions of rhizome and dusting 
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the soil around the plants with superphos- 
phate of lime at 2 ounces per square yard. 
\Vhere arum lilies are concerned, affected 
portions of roots should be cut off and the 
remainder of the root soaked for four hours 
in a 2 per cent solution of formalin. 

SOIL Soils may be broadly classified in 
several different ways, e.g. as light, medium 
or hea\y, according to the proportion of 
sand or clay that they conuin, as alkaline 
neutral or acid, according to their pH, as 
coarse or fine according to their texture, 
light or dark according to their colour and 
mineral or organic according to the amount 
of humus contained. All these points are of 
importance to the gardener, and have some 
bearing both on the manner in which he 
will treat the soil in order to make it suit- 
able for the cultivation of plants, and also 
on the kinds of plant which can be grown 
successfully in it. 

For general garden purposes, the ideal 
soil will probably be a medium loam, fairly 
well supplied with humus, well drained, 
and with a pH of about 6-5. Soils which 
contain appreciable quantities of lime or 
chalk are almost always alkaline in re- 
action, and are consequently unsuitable 
for the cultivation of lime-hating plants 
such as heathers and rhododendrons. Soils 
with a very high percentage of humus are 
often acid in reaction and the same is true 
of many sandy heathland soils. When the 
pH reading is below 5-5 many cultural 
difficulties arc experienced and numerous 
plants fail to thrive, but the acid-loving 
plants such as rhododendrons and heathers 
delight in such conditions. 

The colour of soil may be influenced by 
the amount of humus which it contains, 
and by other factors, including the use of 
soot. Dark soils absorb more sun warmth 
than light soils, and consequently tend to 
encourage the early growth of plants. Bad 
drainage has a retarding effect on growth, 
and by contrast well-drained soils are 
frequently early. Contrary to popular be- 
lief, plants cannot live on humus and 
humus-rich soik are not always highly 
fertile though they can usually be rendered 
fertile by suitable treatment, which will 
include thorough cultivation and, usually. 


hea%’y liming. The chief value of humus in 
the soil u the mechanical effect which it has 
on It, for humus is a sponge-like substance 
svhich absorbs moisture readily and yet 
maintains a fairly open texture which allows 
air to penetrate. Soils that are deficient in 
humus feel gritty to the touch and tend to 
dry out very rapidly in summer. If they 
ako contain clay, they may set very hard 
after heavy rain, or if they have been 
walked on. Humus will tend to correct 
these faults* 

Plants, in addition to requiring water in 
the soil and carbon dioxide and oxygen in 
the atmosphere, require as food a variety 
of chemical salts, all of which will be present 
in greater or lesser quantity in any fertile 
soil. It may well be, however, that the soil 
is deficient in one or more of these chemi- 
cals and that its fertility can, in conse- 
quence, be increased by adding suiubic 
chemicals to it. This is the justiheation and 
the basis for all feeding with chemical 
fertilizers. 

In addition to containing mincrab and 
decaying organic material, all natural soil 
contains a vast population of microscopic 
organbms including fungi and bacteria. 
Some of these are harmful to plant life, 
some neutral and some beneficial. In a 
fertile and healthy soil the beneficial micro- 
organbms will be in excess of the harmful 
ones, but the balance can be upset cither 
by infection of healthy soil with dbcasc- 
causing organisms, or by bad physical con- 
ditions, particularly lack of aeration and 
waterlogging. Under such conditions the 
healthy organbms tend to be destroyed and 
the harmful ones to be encouraged. Bene- 
ficial micro-organbms are useful for num- 
erous reasons, including the physical effect 
which they exert in making the soil more 
granular in texture and, therefore, better 
drained and aerated, and for their chemi- 
cal effect in breaking down organic mailer 
into simple inorganic chemicab in which 
form they are available as plant food. Some 
harmful micro-organbms attack plants 
directly, living in their tissues and bringing 
about decay, while others produce acids in 
the soil w^hich arc themselves harmful be- 
cause they lower the pH of the soil and 
render it unsuitable for all but those plants 






which like extremely acid conditions. Soils 
in the open can usually be kept in healthy 
condition by regular and inlcHigent culti- 
vation, including digging, forking, and the 
application of bulky organic and concen- 
trated inorganic manures. 

It may sometimes happen that the soil 
becomes so heavily infected with some 
disease-causing micro-organism that reme- 
dial measures must be taken, but in general 
ihU b only likely to occur on a serious scale 
under glass, where plants arc grown in a 
much more intensive manner than in the 
open and conditions tend to be altogether 
artificial. Under such circumstances it may 
well be necessary in lime to sterilize the soil 
to get rid of these harmful organbms. It is 
not possible to sterilize in a selective man- 
ner, killing the harmful organbms and 
sparing those that are useful, but if the 
sterilization U carried out in one or other 
of the approved mannen (see Surilization) 
it will be found that, while the dbease- 
causing organisms are destroyed, sufficient 
of the useful kind will remain to build up 
a thriving micro-population within a few 
weeks. Thb process will be encouraged if 
the soil contains an adequate amount of 
humus and of nitrogen. 

Many cultural operations, including 
digging, forking and ploughing, are in- 
tended to improve the aeration of the soil 
and so encourage the multiplication of 
beneficial organbms, all of which require 
air for their exbtcnce. In contrast many 
harmful micro-organbms thrive in the 
absence of air, and it b for thb reason that 
waterlogged or badly cultivated soib tends 
to become unhealthy. 

Cultural operations such as digging and 
forking also tend to hasten liberation of 
plant foods locked up in the soil in chemical 
forms unsuitable for the use of plants. Cul- 
tivation of thb kind b usually followed by 
increase of fertility, but reserves of food in 
even the most fertile soil are not inexhaust- 
ible and, in consequence, if the cultivation 
b continued year aAcr year without any 
other treatment, there will come a time 
when the fertility of the soil will begin to 
decline. After that, the more it b cultivated 
the more quickly will it lose fertility. Thb 
inevitable process can only be pre- 


cultivation, and under tins heading arc 
included both manures of a bulky 
organic character and concentrated ferti- 
lizers. 

Although plants require something like 
twenty different chcmicab from the soil, 
only five or six of tliem arc likely to be 
readily c.'chausled. The three most impor- 
tant arc nitrogen, phosphorus and potash, 
and after thb vve may rank calcium (lime) 
and magnesium. Iron b seldom lacking in 
the soil, but may often be locked up be- 
cause of unsuitable physical conditions 
such as a noticeably high degree of alkalin- 
ity. In such circumstances the addition of 
further iron b useless, as thb will abo be- 
come locked up. The correct course to 
adopt b to alter the condition which has 
caused the locking up of iron, c.g. where it 
b due to excessive alkalinity, to apply 
generous quantities of organic matter, 
which, as has already been stated, will tend 
to make the soil more acid. 

Nitrogen, phosphorus, potash, magnes- 
ium and other useful chemicab arc con- 
tained in bulky animal manures and in 
decaying vegetable refuse. They can also 
be applied in the form of chemical salts 
which arc described under the headings, 
nitrogen, phosphorus, etc. Calcium b con- 
tained in many substances including wood 
ashes and organic matter. When lacking in 
the soil, it b usually applied in the form of 
lime, ground chalk or ground limestone. 

A soil that b in natural condition and 
not cultivated tends to retain its chemical 
and physical balance as a result of the de- 
cay of vegetation and the death and decay 
of small creatures, including insects, in the 
soil, and abo by droppings of animab. 
When cultivated, the balance of these 
natural processes b completely altered 
and fertility b consequently impaired 
unless manuring b praetbed, as already 
outlined. 

Bad drainage, in addition to resulting in 
bad aeration and the consequent increase 
in the population of undesirable micro- 
organbnts, abo tends to chill soib and make 
them late. It b often possible to hasten the 
growth of plants considerably by improving 
the drainage of a heavy wet soil. 




SOIL BLOCKS Compressed blocks of 
soil which arc used instead of pots for rais- 
ing seedlings and growing on young plants. 
Numerous ingenious devices have been in- 
vented for making these blocks from ordi- 
nary' potting soil, which should be slightly 
more moist than for normal potting. It is 
claimed for soil blocks that they save 
expense, and that plants when transplanted 
to their final quarters do not suffer any 
check to growth. 

SOIL CONDITIONER A name given to 
certain substances which improve the tex- 
ture of heavy soils without directly contri- 
buting cither to their humus or plant food 
content. One of the most publicized of 
these substances is a symthctic resin which 
has been marketed under the trade name 
‘Krilium’. This is a fine white powder which 
in solution in water becomes ionized, each 
ion carrying negative electrical charges. 
The effect of this in the soil is apparently to 
attract positively charged colloidal clay 
particles binding these together into larger 
granules. Improvement in soil texture is 
seen within 24 hours of application and is 
very lasting as Krilium is held in the soil 
and is extremely stable. Rate of application 
is from ^ to 1 lb. of Krilium to 100 square 
feet of soil surface and it may cither be 
watered or raked in. 

A range of chemicals derived from sea- 
weeds and kpown as alginates have also 
been used as soil conditioners. They include 
sodium alginate, calcium alginate, am- 
monium alginate and alginic acid but of 
these the first has been found most satis- 
factory. Alginates arc colloidal in character 
and their effect seems to be very similar to 
that of Krilium, namely they bind together 
the very fine particles found in heavy soils. 
Unfortunately, though laboratory experi- 
ments with sodium alginate have been very 
successful, field trials have given mixed 
results; in some better soil texture and im- 
proved crops have been produced and in 
others crop depression has been caused. 

SOILLESS CULTIVATION Any method 
of growing plants without soil. Probably 
the earliest example of soilless cultivation 
was in the mid-nineteenth century when 


scientists began to investigate the way in 
which plants feed and the kind of foods 
they require. At this time soilless culiiva- 
tion was entirely a laboratory process and 
it does not appear to have occurred to any- 
one that it had any wider value until about 
1930. It was then discovered that certain 
plants grew extremely well under certain 
forms of soilless cultivation, particularly 
when cultivated under glass or where there 
was a great deal of sunshine. Plants can be 
fed more intensively than is possible when 
they arc grown in soil and as a result more 
plants can be grown in the same area and 
heavier crops can be obtained from them. 
This method of cultivation has proved 
particularly suitable for perpetual flower- 
ing carnations and for tomatoes, and has 
been highly developed on a commercial 
scale for both plants. It is also useful for 
many others, including some that arc difB- 
cult under ordinary soil conditions, e.g. 
gerberas. 

At first the method known as hydro- 
ponics was employed. In this the plants arc 
supported on wire mesh, wood wool or 
glass wool, over a tank containing the 
nutrient solution into which their roots 
hang. This method has been almost en- 
tirely superseded by what is known as 
aggregate culture. In (his the bed, tank, 
pot or box in which the plants are to grow 
is filled with some non-nutritive substance 
such as sand, gravel, washed breeze or 
vcrmiculite, which ser\'Cs simply as a root- 
ing medium. This aggregate is then flooded 
with nutrient solution. 

Many different systems of feeding the 
plants have been tried with success. The 
simplest is to prepare the plant foods as a 
dry mixture of fertilizers, a measured quan- 
tity of which is sprinkled over the surface 
of the bed at stated intervals. Plain water 
is then used to wash these nutrients into 
the aggregate. A more popular and gener- 
ally satisfactory method is to prepare a 
nutrient solution and apply this to the sand 
in place of plain water. 

A more complicated system of liquid 
feeding which is used in many commercial 
installations is that known as the sub- 
irrigation system. In this the aggregate is 
placed in a specially constructed tank or 



bed completely lined with concrete or some 
other iinpen*ious substance, but with suit- 
able outlets for surplus moisture at the low- 
est points. Nutrient solution is prepared by 
dissolving the necessary chemicab in a 
large tank of water sunk below the level of 
the bed containing the aggregate. It is 
pumped up from thb tank into the aggre- 
gate by means of an electric pump. When 
ihe aggregate is completely flooded with 
nutrient solution the pump is automatically 
cut off and the surplus solution slowly 
drains back into the storage tank. I'he 
pump is either switched on again by the 
gardener in charge or it may be switched 
on automatically by a time switch set to 
flood the bed at predetermined intervals. 
This system has the merit of reducing 
labour to a minimum but it suflTcrs from 
the drawback that the strength of the solu- 
tion gradually weakens and, even more 
serious, may change in the proportion of 
the nutrient elements one to another. In 
consequence frequent analysb of the con- 
tents of the storage tank must be carried 
out, and this b work for a skilled chembt. 
Regular feeding with a nutrient solution 
applied from a watering can seems to 
be the most practical method for the 
amateur. 

The details of feeding and the frequency 
with which the feed is given will var>' 
according to the type of plant being grown, 
the time of year and the amount of sun- 
shine, Similarly the nutrient solution em- 
ployed will vary according to the kind of 
plant being cultivated. Proprietary feeds 
specially blended for certain classes of plant 
can be purchased, and these should be used 
strictly in accordance with manufacturers* 
instmetions. A good general solution for 
liquid feeding which will be found to give 
satisfactory results with the ordinary run of 
flowering plants, may be prepared as 
follows : nitrate of soda 14 ounces, sulphate 
of potash 2 ounces, superphosphate of lime 
7} ounces, sulphate of magnesium (Epsom 
sails) 4I ounces, water 50 gallons. A 
separate solution should be prepared by 
dissolving boric acid i ounce, sulphate of 
manganese i ounce, sulphate of iron 3 
ounces, in 1 pint of water. Just before the 
main solution is used this subsidiary solu- 
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lion should be added to it, at the rate of 
1 teaspoonful to lo gallons. 

When thb kind of overhead feeding is 
adopted the aggregate should be of a kind 
that will not dry out too rapidly. Clean, 
strong sand with medium-siz^ particles b 
ideal. It can be used in any kind of con- 
tainer with an outlet for surplus water, such 
as a flower pot, box, or bed lined round 
with boards or bricks. For sub-irrigadon 
cultivation a much coarser aggregate must 
be used, such as gravel or broken clinker, 
and the bed itself must be made of some 
impervious material. 

SOOT Ordinary domestic soot contains 
nitrogen in the form of sulphate of am- 
monia. It b, in consequence, a fertilizer. 
In addition, however, to its value as a 
plant food, it is also of use because it 
darkens the soil and therefore enables it 
to absorb more heat from the $un. Because 
of thb dark soil tends to be warmer than 
light soil and can be used to produce 
earlier crops. Fresh soot may contain quite 
a high percentage of sulphur and other 
chemicals, which, in excess, can be harmful 
to plants. It is, in consequence, best lo store 
it for three or four months before use. It 
can either be applied as a surface dressing 
round the plants in growth, or be hoed, 
raked, pricked or dug into vacant ground. 
The average rate of application is 6 ounces 
per square yard, Thb is only a rough guide 
as soot itself varies considerably in its 
nature, some samples containing far n\orc 
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nitrogen than others. If soot is exposed to 
rain, it quickly loses much of its value as a 
fertilizer as the sulphate of ammonia in it 
is soluble and easily washed out. Fresh soot 
has some insecticidal value and is occa* 
sionally used on vacant ground to kill or 
drive out wireworms, leather jackets, cock- 
chafer larv'ac, etc. Its value for this pur- 
pose is, however, not very great and it 
should be replaced by recognised soil 
insecticides such as gamma-B H C and 
DDT. 

SOOTY MOULD Sometimes leaves or 
stems of plants become covered with a 
black mould which can be removed quite 
easily if rubbed with a damp finger or 
cloth, leaving the leaf clean and unharmed. 
This is known as sooty mould, and the 
mould is, as a rule, growing on the deposits 
left on the leaves by various insects, partic- 
ularly scale insects and aphides. Though 
the mould does not attack the leaf itself, it 
is detrimental as it blocks up the breathing 
pores of the leaf. It is also very urtsightly. It 
can be removed by sponging with warm 
soapy water and steps should be taken to 
keep down Insects by spraying with nico- 
tine, HETP or some other suitable 
insecticide. 

SOUR This term is often applied to soils 
which are in an unhealthy biological con- 
dition, i.e. with a preponderance of un- 
desirable micro-organisms (sec Soil). Such 
a condition is often due to waterlogging or 
to poor aeration caused by lack of culti- 
vation and bad soil texture. Sour soik 
usually have a slightly unpleasant smell. 
All plants do badly in them and may even 
refuse to grow at all. The term should not 
be confused with acid, which refers to a 
physical not a biological condition of the 
soil. It is true that a soil which is sour is 
likely to become acid if the adverse condi- 
tions arc allowed to continue, but it by 
no means follows that every sour soil is acid, 
and it is certainly not true that every acid 
soil is sour, using these terms in the sense in 
which they are employed in gardens. 
Moderate acidity is not in itself harmful 
and may even be beneficial to some plants, 
notably members of the heather family. 


whereas sourness is always bad and should 
be corrected as soon as noted. The remedy 
is to improve drainage, if this is at fault, 
and ako to improve the texture of the soil, 
which may be done by thorough digging or 
forking and the incorporation of bulky or- 
ganic substances such as compost and 
strawy manure. Where heavy clay soik arc 
concerned, liming may ako help by floc- 
culating the clay and so improving the 
drainage. (See Lirm.) 

SOWING, see Seed Sowing. 

SPADE The most important of the dig- 
ging took used in the garden, which will be 
required not only for ordinary digging, but 
also for trenching and the planting of many 
large plants, including trees and shrubs. 
Spades do not vary greatly in pattern, 
though in Devonshire the old long-handled 
spade b still sometimes employed. For all 
ordinary purposes, however, the standard 
pattern of short-handled spade with a 
slightly cranked shaft and a D-shaped 
handle k recommended. Thk k usually 
made in three sizes known respectively as 
No. I, No. 2 and No. 3 which differ only in 
the size of the blade, No. i being the small- 
est and No. 3 the largest. For all ordinary 
garden purposes a No. 2 spade will be 
found satisfactory, and in many instances 
the No. I spade will be found more con- 
venient by the amateur who k inexperi- 
enced in doing heaNy work. It k ako poss- 
ible to buy small spades, usually known as 
border spades, which arc useful for ladies 
and also for some kinds of planting. These 
border spades usually have a blade to 6 
inches in width and 9 to gl inches in length 
and arc considerably lighter than the No. i 
digging spade. Some spades have a tread 
on the top edge of the blade to lighten the 
wear on the boot, when this is used for 
pressing the spade into the soil. This type 
of spade is often known as ‘Londor>- 
treaded’ and is to be preferred to the plain- 
topped blade. There k also some difference 
in the method of attaching the blade to the 
shaft. The usual garden type has a strapped 
socket with three rivets. For some very 
heavy work, such as lifting of well-rooted 
plants in the nunery, spades with longer 
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straps 4 or 5 rivets are employed, but 
they arc heavy and should not be used un- 
less the work really necessitates Uie in* 
creased strength. The alternative to the 
strapped socket is the tubular socket, but 
this IS not recommended as it is much more 
likely to cause breakage at the point where 
the wooden handle enters the socket. 

In addition to digging spades, there arc 
special narrow, but longcr*bladcd spades 
made for digging trenches for draining, etc. 
Those with rectangular blades are often 
known as grafting tools whereas those with 
slightly tapered blades are known as 
draizuDg toob. 

SPADIX A particular type of flower 
spike in which the stem is thick or fleshy. 
As a rule it is surrounded by a spathe as in 
the arum lily {^anUdtschia), 

SPATHE A special t>'pc of inflorescence, 
found in aroids and palms and well excm* 
plifled by the arum lily, in which one leaf 
or bract is folded around a central spadix 
consbting of a column*like spike of flowers. 


SPAWN 1 hr* trrii) is nsed in several wavs 
in gardening, but always 10 indicate some 
means by which a plant inv'*reascs itself. 
Thus the spawn of <1 mushroom is the 
mycelium or thread-like trrowth of the 
mushroom, produced in a suitable medium 
such as a sterilized culture in a bottle, or 
in a brick of suitable compost, vvhicli is then 
broken up into small pieces and placed in a 
mushroom bed where it proceeds to grow. 

The small cormlets or liny corms which 
form round the outside of gladiolus corms 
arc abo often known as spawn, and die 
name may be applied to other cormlets and 
bulbs forming around bulbous-rooted 
plants. 

SPECIES, see Classification, 

SPECIMEN PLANT Any plant which 
is grown so that it can be viewed from all 
sides as dbtinct from being grouped with 
other plants. 

SPHAGNUM A genus of mosses which 
are usually found in damp or even boggy 
places. They make very dense growth 
which, because of its power to absorb 
mobturc like a sponge, makes an excellent 
packing material for plants or for the stems 
of cut flowers. It b also extensively used in 
orchid potting compost, for which purpose 
it IS chopped up finely. A wad of sphagnum 
moss is sometimes placed in the bottom of 
earthenware pots and pans in which seeds 
arc to be germinated or cuttings struck, the 
idea bcir^ that it produces good drainage 
and yet holds sufficient moisture to keep 
the compost moist. Sphagnum moss is 
almost invariably used by florists as a basis 
for wreaths. Decomposing sphagnum forms 
a particular kind of peat, usually known as 
sphagnum peat or moss peal. It is a partic- 
ularly suitable kind of peat for use in the 
garden, especially in seed and potting com- 
posts. Good sphagnum peat should be 
fibrous or granular in texture and should 
not contain a great deal of Bne dust which 
would cic^ up the compost and impede 
drainage. 

SPIKE A flower cluster very closely re- 
sembling a raceme (f.t’.) but diflering from 
it in having individual flowers which arc 
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stalklcss or nearly $0. The term is often 
loosely used by gardeners for any elongated 
llowcr cluster. For example the flowers of 
delphiniums are often described as spikes 
though in fact many of them arc racemes. 

SPIT One spade's depth of soil. Ob- 
viously as spades var>' in size so will spits 
var>‘ in depth, but the convention is to 
regard a spit as between 10 and 12 inches. 
1 luis if a statement is made that ground is 
to he dug two spits deep, the intention is 
that it should be dug to a depth of 20 to 24 
inches. 'Fop-spit soil is the first ro or 12 
inches bcneatli the surface: second-spit the 
next 10 or 12 inches: third-spit soil the 
10 or 12 inches below that, and soon. 
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SPORE The fine dust-like cells by which 
ferns and mosses distribute themselves. 
Fhey may be compared with the seeds of 
llowering plants but tlic analogy, useful as 
it is in some respects, must not be carried 
too far as the spores arc not themselves the 
product of union of the sex cells of the 
organisms but give rise to a prothallus 
which produces the sex cells. In con- 
sequence if two ferns or mosses are to be 
hybridized together, all that the gardener 
can do is to take spores from both species 
or varieties, sow them together, and then 
hope that, when they produce their re- 
spective prothalli, nature will do the rest 
and cause hybridization between them. 


I he term is also used for the reproduc- 
tive cells of fungi which are also dust-like 
and produced in immense numbers but arc 
otherwise entirely distinct in structure and 
function from those of ferns and mosses. 
1 he spores of fungi are produced from the 
fruiting pod, which may be a large object 
like a toadstool or mushroom, or quite a 
tiny object such as the conidia of a rust 
fungus on the back of hollyhock or rose leaf. 

Spores of all kinds arc freely distributed 
by wind because of their minute size and 
can be carried great distances by this 
means. 

SPORT Strictly speaking any variation 
from the normal in the charac ter of a plant 
may be termed a sport, but in garden prac- 
tice the term is usually reserved for varia- 
tions which occur apart from seed. For 
example, it will sometimes happen that 
some of the Howers on a chrysanthemum 
plant will be of a difTerent colour from the 
other flowers on the same plant and this 
variation is termed a sport. 'Fhc gcnetical 
term for such a variation is a mutation. 

Sports occur spontaneously in many 
plants and some kinds of plants arc partic- 
ularly liable to prcxJucc sports. Fhey arc 
common, for example, in chry'santhemurns 
and also in some varieties of polyantha 
roses, particularly those with orange flow- 
ers which frequently sport to red. It must 
be clearly understood that sporting is by 
no means confined to a change in colour, 
but may affect any characteristic of the 
plant. In roses, bush varieties sometimes 
sport as vigorous climbing forms, and many 
of our best climbing roses have been ob- 
tained this way. 

Sporting is due to a change in the char- 
acter of one or more genes carried in the 
chromosomes. If such a change occurs in 
the apical cell of a bud or growing shoot, 
the growth produced by that bud or shoot 
will be of a new type, though the remainder 
of the plant will remain unchanged. Such 
sports can only be perpetuated from mater- 
ial obtained from the sporting shoot or 
shoots. In the ease of chry santhemums, for 
example, if one shoot of a plant produces 
blooms of a different colour and it is 
desired to perpetuate this colour, cuttings 
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must be obtained from this particular shoot 
and not from other shoots or from the base 
of the plant. This may necessitate using 
material which would normally be con- 
sidered unsuitable for the purpose of mak- 
ing cuttings, but once plants of the new 
variety have been established, normal cut* 
ling material can be obtained. 

SPRAIN Sometimes potato tubers arc 
discovered to hav'c dark streaks in the flesh. 
This is known as sprain and is a physio- 
logical disorder, usually connected with 
rapid fluctuations in the water content of 
the soiU Improved drainage and good cul- 
tivation generally will prevent sprain from 
occurring. 

SPRAYING Many chemicals used to 
destroy insects or fungi are most con\*cn- 
icntly applied to plants in the form of a 
liquid spray. Many different types ofappar- 
atus have been produced for the purpose of 
applying such sprat’s, and these range from 
simple hand syringes, consisting of a 
plunger working inside a tube fitted with a 
fine nozzle, to complicated mechanically 
driven apparatus, capable of spraying 
liquid in a fine mist at considerable pres- 
sure over a large area. For many years the 
practice was to employ very dilute solu- 
tions and to distribute a comparatively 
hca\7 spray over the plants. More recently 
experimental work has been carried out 
uith much more concentrated solutions in 
which far less liquid is atomized ver>* finely, 
and distributed in the finest possible film 
over the plants. A development of this 
s)’stcm is that known as the aerosol, pro- 
duced by a cartridge of carbon dioxide 
under pressure, discharged into a small 
container filled with a spray fluid. The 
carbon dioxide not only blows the fluid at 
great pressure through a very fine hole, but 
also dissolves in the liquid and then dis- 
charges fVom it with the ‘boiling’ action 
familiar in soda water. In consequence the 
liquid is broken up into a cloud-likc mist of 
great penetrative power. Though aerosols 
have been used outdoors, they arc on the 
whole more suitable for greenhouse use and 
purpose may be compared in 
efficiency and convenience wiili insecti- 


cidal and fungicidal-rarrying smokes. (See 
Smokfs.) 

Normal spraying in the r.prn garden is 
usually done with some form of svringc or 
hand-operated pump, thougJi in larger 
gardens small, mcchanically-driscn spray 
plants are employed, some operating from 
petrol and some from electric motors. 1 he 
essential with all good spraying apparatus is 
that the liquid must be broken up into a 
fairly fine spray. Too coarse a spray may 
cause damage to the plants, as some in- 
secticides and fungicides will scorch tender 
leav«, flowers and fruits, if applied too 
heavily. A second point of imporUnce U 
that the spray must be produced with some 
force, so that it penetrates between the 
branches or leaves of the plant and covers 
all with equal efficacy. Weak spraying 
apparatus will result in partial coverage of 
the outer leaves, and pests and diseases will 
continue to thrive undisturbed in moreout- 
of-thc way places. For the same reason it 
is important to wet die undersides of the 
lea\’es of the plants as well as the upper 
surfaces. To enable this to be done con- 
^•cnicntly it is often an advantage to have 
the spray nozzle cranked at an angle to the 
lance or barrel of the spraying apparatus. 
Spra>nng apparatus which ia to be used for 
fruit trees, must be equipped with lances 
sufficiently long to enable the uppermost 
branches of the tree to be reached, or fail- 
ing this the gardener must work from a 
ladder or steps. 

Some spray fluids will corrode iron and 
certain o^er metals. For thb reason most 
good spraying apparatus is made with 
working parts of brass which has a high 
resistance to most of the fluids in common 
use. Even so it is highly desirable that all 
spraying apparatus should be thoroughly 
washed out with clear water after use. 

It has been shoivTi conclusively that some 
emuUified $pra>' 5 , particularly Uiose ap- 
plied in winter to kill eggs of caterpillars 
and aphides (e.g. tar oil wash, petroleum 
oils and DNC) are more effective if applied 
at fairly high pressures, at least 200 pounds 
per square inch. This appears to be due to 
the fact that such spra>-s are apt to remain 
in emulsion and so out of direct contact 
widi Uie insects or eggs they are meant to 
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force. Unfortunately it is seldom possible to 
obtain pressures of anything like this order 
with hand-operated machines, though one 
or two ingenious devices have been pro- 
duced for the purpose. 

Wherever possible spraying should be 
done in dr>% still weather. Most of the 
insecticides and fungicides in common use 
adhere firmly to the plants when dry, but 
if rain falls while they arc being put on or 
within an hour or so of their application, 
they may be washed oflT or diluted to such 
an extent as to be ineffective. Spraying in 
windy weather is always a tr> ing and waste- 
ful operation. Unfortunately both these in- 
structions arc counsels of perfection which 
must often be ignored, as frequently the 
lime margin for spraying b small, and it 
must be carried through almost irrespec- 
tive of the weather. As an example, the use 
of lime sulphur to control scab of apples 
may be mentioned. One application should 
be given at the pink bud stage, and thb 
stage normally lasts for only five or six days. 

Sprays may be broadly considered under 
two headings, those which are preventive 
and those which are directly destructive. 
Examples of the former are most fungicides 
such as sulphur and copper compounds and 
also pobons directed against biting insects 
such as caterpillars, e.g. arsenate of lead 
and derris. The intention with all these b 
to coat the entire plant w'ith the finest poss- 
ible film of the fungicide or insecticide 
before attack occurs, so that directly the 
spores of a fungus alight on leaf or stem and 
commence to grow, they will be killed, or 
directly an insect bites stem or leaf it will 
at the same time obtain a fatal dose of 
pobon. By contrast the directly destructive 
sprays are used mainly against sucking in- 
sects such as aphides, red spiders and 
thrips. Because of tlicir mode of feeding by 
inserting a thin proboscis like a needle into 
the cells of the plant and sucking the 
sap directly from them, these will escape 
the pobons spread on the surface of the 
plant. They must be attacked by being 
themselves coated with pobon, and thb 
is done by spraying directly the attack 
commences. When applying preventive 
sprays a fine covering b sufficient, and a 


fine, mist-producing nozzle can be used on 
the spraying apparatus, but for the directly 
destructive or contact sprays a coancr 
nozzle and heavier, more wetting spray b 
to be preferred. 

It b seldom wbe to spray with insecti- 
cides while plants arc in bloom, as at this 
lime they arc usually vbiied by many bene- 
ficial insects including honey bees, and the 
sprays which kill harmful insects arc often 
faul to useful insects as well. A further 
warning b that many of the sprays used 
against insects are abo pobonous to warm- 
blooded animab including human beings, 
and must be handled with due care, 
Amongst the more pobonous substances in 
common use arc nicotine, arsenate of lead, 
HETP and TEPP. With all these the 
fatal dose of the concentrated chemical to a 
human being b extremely small, though 
as a rule the diluted cliemical applied to a 
plant b unlikely to do any harm unless used 
with gross carelessness. 

SPREADER Any substance added 10 
another for the sole purpose of enabling it 
to be dbtributed more evenly. Thus chem- 
icals that are to be used as dusts to destroy 
pests or diseases, are usually mixed with an 
inactive substance which will give them 
bulk and enable them to be spread evenly 
over the plants to be protected. Similarly 
many concentrated fertilizers arc mixed 
with sand or rape dust so that they can be 
properly dbtributed over the soil. Spreaders 
arc abo used in liquid sprays, not to add 
bulk but to lower surface tension so that the 
liquid spreads as a thin film instead of 
forming droplets. Ordinary soap may be 
used in thb way but usually more concen- 
trated substances, such as saponin, arc em- 
ployed. 

SPRINGTAILS Very small white an- 
thropods which arc sometimes found in 
great numbers on the roots of various plants. 
The popular name refers to the habit of 
these insects of jumping when dbturbed, by 
coiling and then rapidly uncoiling their 
bodies. Springtaib feed on decayed vege- 
table matter and follow in the wake of other 
troubles, but it seems probable that, having 
started to feed on an unhealthy root, they 
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may cause the decay to spread still further. 
Good cultivation and improved drainage 
will usually tend to reduce the number of 
springtails. Care should be taken to avoid 
an excess of half-rotted vegetable matter 
in the soil. Gamma-BHC pricked in at 2 


spur is a tubc-!ike .Appendage lo a flower 
in which ncclar is pr-xiiKecl lo attract in- 
sects. A familiar ex.ijnple is the long, grace- 
fully formed spur of aquilcfiia (columbine). 
The word is also used by (ruii growers to 
describe the rather coniplcx clusters of 


ounces per square yard will kill springtails. fruit huds which occur on Uic older 

branches of certain kinds of fruit tree, 


SPRINKLER A name given to various 
t>'pes of apparatus for overhead irrigation. 
1 he most familiar t>T>c of sprinkler is the 
re\'olving water spray used for watering 
lawns. Of this there arc various patterns. 
Quite a different t^-pc of apparatus is the 
oscillating pipe-sprinkler in which jets arc 
placed at intcr\'ab along a length of iron 
pipe> which itself rotates backwards and 
forwards through an angle of about go 
degrees, the power for this movement being 
provided by the water passing through a 
turbine on its way into the pipe. (See 
Irrigation,) 

SPROUT Any young shoot and partic- 
ularly the first shoot of a germinating seed. 
The young growths of potatoes arc referred 
to as sprouts, and it is a common garden 
practice to place potato planting-sets in 
boxes, in a light and cool but frost-proof 
place so that they may form sturdy sprouts 
before they are planted in spring. This has 
two advantages; the sprouting potatoes are 
in a condition to grow very rapidly when 
soil conditions m^e it possible to plant, 
and the number of shoots produced per 
tuber can be artificially limited by rubbing 
out superfluous sprouts. Thb restriction of 
shoots is considered to be an ads'antage 
when potatoes arc grown for exhibition, as 
with a small number of shoots, large tubers 
arc more likely to be produced. 

SPUD A very narrow-bladed hoc tvith 
either a long or short handle, used for 
cutting out weeds without too mucli dis- 
turbance of the surrounding ground. Some 
spuds arc made with a hook-like projection 
on one side of the blade with which the 
weed can be drawn out after it has been 
cut olT. 


notably apples and pears. Sucli spurs lend 
to branch and multiply in a recnarkablc 
way so that, on an old tree, spurs of con- 
siderable size may occur, each carry ing a 
large number of fruit buds. These big spurs 
arc seldom saiisfactory% as the fruit they 
carry tends to be over-crowded and small* 
The remedy is to reduce the size and 
number of spurs from lime lo time by 
drastic autumn or winter pruning, which 
may include Uie complete removal of some 
spurs and the reduction in size of others. 

SQUILL Really the popular name of the 
scilla, but to most gardeners it is more 
familiar as the name of a rat and mouse 
poison sold as red squill. This is obtained 
from a near relation of the scilla named 
Urgiiua maritima. It can be obtained as a 
powder or liquid, to be mixed with some 
suitable bait. Red squill is a violent emetic, 
and is consequently lellial to rats and mice, 
which cannot vomit. It is not likely to do 
much harm to dogs and cats, which can 
vomit with the greatest case on the slightest 
provocation, but it should not be assumed 
that it can be eaten with impunity by 
human beings, particularly children. 

STAGE The tabling or sliclving in a 
greenhouse on which the plants are 
arranged. Staging can be of many different 
kinds, ranging from open slat staging which 
is most suitable for those plants requiring 
a rather dry, airy atmosphere, lo solid 
staging covered with gravel, peat or sifted 
cinders, which is most suitable for those 
plants requiring a warm and moist atmos- 
phere. Staging can be permanent or port- 
able according to requirements. The term 
stage is also applied to the tables at flower 
shows and an exhibitor b said to stage hb 
exhibit when he arranges it. 


Thb word b used in two quite STAKING Many plants arc sufficiently 

dbtinct ways in the garden. Botanically a sturdy to support themselves without any 
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artificial aid, but some require staking, and 
this is particularly true of highly developed 
garden forms that have very large flowers, 
for example the giant delphiniums and 
dahlias. Staking is also often necessary with 
young plants, particularly young trees and 
shrubs, until their roots have become 
sufliciently established in the soil to hold 
them firmly. 

There arc three points to be considered 
in all staking. First the stake or stakes must 
be sufficiently strong for their purpose. 
Secondly they must be of such a type and 
size as not to damage the plant that they 
arc meant to support, and thirdly they 
must be as sightly and inconspicuous as 
possible. 

Comparatively small or slender plants 
can be supported with bamboo cancs, and, 
provided the canes are fairly stout, they 
will even be adequate for such things as 
delphiniums. When it comes to really heaNy 
flowers, such as those of the giant decorative 
dahlias, bamboo canes are insufficiendy 
sturdy. Instead i inch by i inch deal stakes 
may be used, or any other supports of com- 
parable strength. For trees, 2-inch square 
stakes are the minimum (hat should be 
considered, or alternatively sturdy larch 
poles may be employed. 

As regards the second point, damage is 
most likely to occur if stakes are made of 
rough material, or arc too long. For 
example, the stakes used for delphiniums 
should reach to the base of the flower spike 
but not beyond or it will be almost inevit- 
able that, as the spikes sway in the wind, 
the lower flowers will be damaged by the 
stake. Similarly dahlia stakes should extend 
part of the way up the flower stems but not 
to the flowers themselves. Provided stakes 
arc firmly fixed in the soil so that they can- 
not work themselves loose, it is not alto- 
gether a disadvantage if they arc a little 
flexible. Steel stakes arc excellent for del- 
phiniums for this very reason, because they 
allow the long stems to give a little in a high 
wind, and this often results in less damage 
than would occur with a perfectly rigid 
support. 

On the score of sightliness also it is 
important that stakes should not be too 
long The ideal is that they should be com- 
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plctcly covered by the growth of the plant. 
If ihb is to be achieved, they must be a 
little shorter than the eventual height of 
the plant, and should be inserted in the soil 
near to the plant's centre. With some plants 
is is an advantage to have three or more 
stakes pushed into the soil close to the 
plant but leaning a little outwards towards 
the lop so that, when shoots are tied to (he 
stakes, they are opened up a little in the 
form of a shuttlecock. This is very useful 
for tall plants with a lot of foliage such as 
delphiniums and michaelmas daisies. 

Many plants of weak or branching habit 
may be supported neatly by means of 
bushy branches such as hazel. If one or two 
of these branches are thrust into the soil 
close to the plant quite early in the spring, 
the plant will grow up through the twigs, 
finding its own support in the process and 
at the same time completely hiding the 
twigs from view. This is very similar to the 
method of support commonly used in the 
vegetable garden for culinary peas, for 
which hazel branches are inserted on either 
side of the row to form a continuous sup- 
port up which the plants can scramble. 

Tomatoes need very strong stakes since, 
though the plants themselves are compara- 
tively light, when laden with a crop of 
fruit the weight carried by the stake may be 
considerable. 

Runner beans, though not particularly 
heavy, present an enormous area to the 
wind and for this reason require partic- 
ularly secure staking. The usual method is 
to employ long hazel rods or bamboo cancs 
thrust firmly into the soil in a double row, 
spaced abotit 2 feel apart at the base and 
crossing near the lop. Horizontal cancs or 
rods arc laid in the forks formed by the 
crossing uprights and arc lashed to these 
with twine. This type of support is ex- 
tremely strong and will stand up to quite 
high gales. An alternative method is to push 
the cancs or rods in vertically and secure 
them at the top to horizontal wires strained 
beuveen strong posts driven well into the 
soil and further strengthened by being 
joined by crossbars nailed to them. This 
kind of slaking is often employed for sweet 
peas trained on the cordon system, one 
cane being placed for each plant. 


In private gardens young fruit trees arc 
usually supported with one strong stake 
driven in vertically close to the main trunk 
of the tree, but in commercial orchards a 
shorter stake driven in at an angle is more 
commonly employed. This method has the 
advantage of sirength but is not as nfat as 
the vertical stake and it does make it a 
little more difficult to cultivate the soil 
round (he tree. The slake should be driven 
in on the side of the tree away from the 
prevailing wind (that is, usually on the 
north-cast side of the tree in Great Britain), 
and should cross the main trunk ai to 3 feel 
above soil level. The trunks of fruit trees 
should always be protected against chafing 
by the ties. Common practice is to wrap a 
piece of sacking round the trunk where ihc 
lie comes; alternatively a pfcce of old motor 
tyre inner tube may be used. Special 
rubber ties, which have the merit of being 
neat, strong and safe are available for fruit 
trees. 

When t)’ing plants with string or ralBa it 
is usually wise to make a double twist in the 
tie between the plant and the stake. This 
twist acts as a spring, allowing a certain 
amount of movement in windy weather and 
also a certain amount of room for further 
expansion of the shoot or branch. 

Climbing and t%vinmg plants will need 
supports according to their habit of growth 
and the place in which they are planted. It 
is sometimes possible to use old tree trunks 
for the purpose or even to plant climbers 
such as clematis against living trees, which 
suffer no harm from their slender growth. 
When poles have to be provided, they 
should be made of some wood which will 
not rot easily, such as oak, teak or larch, but 
even then that part of the support which is 
to be put into the soil should first be treated 
with some presert^ative material such as 
copper naphthenate. 

Plants growing against walb may be sup- 
ported on wooden trellis-work. It is fastened 
to the wall with scretvs and ra\vlplugs or by 
similar means, or wires may be strained 
against the wall, in which ease the metal 
supports known as vine eyes will be found 
convenient to carry the wires a few inches 
away from the wall. It b seldom wbe to 
fasten direct to a wall with naib and string 
Q 
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or by any other means, partly because a 
wall surface is likely to get too hot at times 
and partly because the wall b bound to 
become damaged by the frequent necessity 
of driving in fresh supports. 

STAMEN The stamen is the male organ 
of the flower and it usually consbts of two 
parts — a thin stalk or filament, and a head 
or anther. It b the latter which produces 
pollen with which egg cclb produced in the 
ovary of the flower arc fertilized. When 
hybridization b carried out ripe pollen is 
transferred from the male to the female 
parent, and where possible it b wise to 
remove all stamens from the flower which b 
to carry seed, so that there may be no 
chance of accidental self-pollination, Thb 
removal of stamens should be done quite 
early in the development of the flower be- 
fore the anthers ha\’e become ripe and com- 
mence to shed their pollen. It may be 
necessary to remove the petab of the ex- 
panding flower to get at the stamens so that 
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they can be cut off with a small pair of 
pointed scissors. 

Sometimes stamens become changed into 
petals and it is in this way that semi-doubic 
and double flowers are produced. In the 
former instance only some of the stamens 
have been converted into petals, but in 
fully double flowers all have been changed. 
Sometimes the stamen changes into a com- 
plete and fully-developed petal, in other 
instances the petal is small and of a dif- 
ferent character from the normal petal. It 
is in this latter manner that the petalotd 
flowers seen in some forms of peony and 
also in certain camellias are produced. 



The standard and fall of an iris and the standard 
and keel of a sweet pea 


STANDARD A term with both a botani- 
cal and a horticultural application. Botani* 
cally a standard is the upper petal of a 
flower of the pea family, but gardeners also 
apply the term to the broad upright petals 
found in some irises including the so-called 
bearded irises* In pea flowers the ‘stan- 
dards are in contrast to the ‘keels’; in irises 
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the ‘standards’ are in contrast to the ‘falls’. 

Honiculturally the term ‘sundard’ is 
applied to any tree or shrub grown on a 
bare stem several feet in height. Most trees 
automatically assume a standard habit as 
they age, because the lower branches fall 
off leaving a bare trunk of varying height. 
Fruit trees arc often trained by gardener 
as standards from an early stage by remov- 
ing all side growths and running up one 
central stem to a height of about 6 or 7 feet 
after which the top of the stem is removed 
in order to force it to produce a head of 
branches at this height above ground level. 
Standard roses are usually produced by 
allowing a brier stem to run to a height of 
5 or 6 feet and then inserting buds of the 
garden variety at this level, putting them 
cither into the base of side shoots in stems 
of Rosa canina or direct into the main stem 
when using R. rugose. 

Sometimes quite small shrubs arc trained 
as standards. At one time it was fashionable 
to grow fuchsias in this way, both as speci- 
mens in the greenhouse and for summer 
bedding schemes. A strong main stem is 
first allowed to develop, and the plant is 
then beheaded at the required height in the 
manner already described for fruit trees. 
In the fuchsia the stems are rarely more 
than 3 feet in height. 

Half-standard is a term applied to trees 
and bushes on a bare main stem consider- 
ably less than the length usual in standards. 
The preebe height of the stem will, how- 
ever, vary according to the nature of the 
plant under consideration. For example, 
half-standard roses are usually on stems 
3 feet in height, full standards being on 
5-foot stems. Half-standard fruit trees arc 
generally on stems 3 to 4 feet in height, in 
contrast to the 6 feet of full standards. 

STARTING This term b used in the 
garden for the process of bringing certain 
plants into growth after the dormant 
period. For c.xample begonia tubers, which 
arc allowed to become dormant in the 
autumn and are kept quite dry until 
January or February, are later placed in 
damp peat, leaf mould or some similar 
material in a warm greenhouse solely with 
the intenUon of starting them into growth. 
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There will be little nourishment in the peat 
or leaf mould to keep them growing, so 
that* as soon as shoots appear, the\' are 
transferred to a normal compost in which 
jojI is included. A somewhat dinerent appli- 
cation of the word is applied to greenhouse 
vines which arc maintained in a dormant 
condition in winter by giving the fullest 
possible ventilation and withholding all 
artificial heat, and arc then started into 
growth, at the time chosen by the gardener, 
by the simple process of closing the venti- 
lators and applying artificial heat to the 
viner>\ 

STEEPING Some seeds with hard coats 
germinate very slowly or irregularly unless 
steeped or soaked in water for a period be- 
fore they arc sown. The system is also often 
applied to the cormlcts or tiny corms pro- 
duced by gladioli, as these have extremely 
hard coats through which growth has 
difRculty in forcing its way. If, however, the 
cormlets are soaked in water for ^4 hours 
before being planted, the hard coats are 
softened and growth is far more regular. 
Some gardeners use warm water for this 
purpose, but care must be taken with this 
as loo much heat may destroy the germ of 
the seed or corm. 

STEM ROT A rather vague term used 
for various diseases that attack the stems of 
plants. Stem rot may be an alternative 
name for damping off, foot rot, collar rot, 
various stem canken, didymella, scierotinia 
or botrytis. 

STEPS Steps in the garden can be made 
in a variety of ways, from simple steps 
formed by cutting out the soil, to elaborate 
flights of brick or stone. 

Much the same process is applied to the 
making of steps in the garden as to steps in 
any other place, that is the ‘rber’ or vertical 
part of each step should always be carefully 
proportioned to the ‘tread* or horizontad 
part. Very steep, narrow steps arc uncom- 
fortable and even dangerous to walk on, 
while steps which are very broad may be 
awkward to walk on unless the breadth is 
carefully proportioned to a normal stride, 
or strides. Shallow steps arc also unsatis- 


factory as an average person walking with- 
out much concentration, will usually expect 
a step to be between 6 and 9 inches in 
height, and may easily move the feet 
accordingly, despite the fact that the step is 
only an inch or so high. 

Work on the construction of steps should 
always start at the bottom and proceed up- 
wards. If concrete is to be used as a surfac- 
ing material, one-inch-thick planks and 
pegs made from 2-inch-squarc quartering 
sliould be used 10 form shuttering for the 
risers of each step. The step itself can be 
formed by floating the concrete across it 
and smoothing with a builder's trowel. 
Cur\*cd steps in concrete can be made by 
using hard wallboard in place of wood as 
the shuttering material, as it can be bent 
easily and evenly round stakes suitably 
driven in. 

Brick used for step-making should alwa^’s 
be mortared and the same is true of paving 
slabs, but steps formed of flat-topped stones 
may go uncemented. Such steps are often 
most suitable to use in the rock garden and 
other parts of the garden, treated in a very 
natur^ manner. 

Very good steps in a woodland setting 
can be formed by using untrimmed lengths 
of tree trunk as the risers, and beaten earth 
as the step itself. The trunks should be 
between 6 and 9 inches in diameter and as 
even as possible in size. They should be well 
bedded into the soil, and be still further 
secured by strong posts driven in firmly at 
each end in such a way as to hold the trunk 
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shifting forwards. The appearance of the 
steps can be greatly improved by suitable 
plants on each side and for this purpose 
ferns or shrubs of low-spreading habit such 
as heathers, are often the most suitable. 

STERILE A name given to any plant or 
flower which is incapable of producing seed 
or taking part in the production of seed. 
I'hus the show>*, brae ted flowers of hy* 
drangcas are sterile, producing neither 
ovules nor pollen. Some very double flow- 
ers are sterile because all the sex organs 
have been converted into additional petals. 

There are certain plants which though 
not steriile in this absolute sense, arc only 
fully fertile in certain circumstances. For 
example, many of the sweet chcirics, 
though they have flowers which appear 
normal in every respect and produce pollen- 
bearing anthers, pistils and o\^Ics, arc 
quite incapable of producing fruits when 
pollinated with their own pollen, and even 
fail when pollinated with pollen from cer- 
tain other varieties of sweet chcrr>'; yet 
with pollen from others they prove com- 
pletely fertile. This phenomenon is usually 
referred to as self-sterility. It is of great 
importance to the fruit grower, and much 
study has been devoted to it. In some fruit 
trees, notably apples and pears, there is a 
limited degree of fertility with some varie- 
ties when pollinated with their own pollen, 
but an increased degree of fertility when 
they are pollinated with pollen from an- 
other variety of apple or pear (sec Srlf- 
f€TtiU). 

STERILIZATION In gardens the term 
is frequently applied to treatment applied 
to the soil, hut in this connexion is a little 
misleading as complete sterilization is 
seldom carried out nor is it desirable. What 
is required in certain cases is partial steril- 
ization to destroy harmful organisms, in- 
cluding weed seeds, fungi and insects, but 
not such complete sterilization as to rob 
the soil of all living organisms, particularly 
bacteria. 

Broadly speaking, soil sterilization may 
be carried out in two distinct ways; by heat 
and by chemicals. In general, heat is more 


satisfactory as it is more univcnal in its 
application. Chemicals, by contrast, tend 
to be more selective. For example two of 
the most popular chemicals used for soil 
sterilization are formaldehyde and crcsylic 
acid. Of these formaldehyde is more cflec- 
live against fungi, whereas crcsylic acid is 
more effective against insects. Heat, how- 
ever, will destroy both fungi and insccu 
with equal efficiency. 

Sterilizatioii by heat Soil can be healed 
by pouting hot water on it, by passing 
heated steam through it, by baking it in an 
oven or by passing an electric current 
through it. Of these the second and fourth 
arc most satisfactory from the gardener’s 
standpoint. Hot water is quickly cooled by 
contact with die soil and as a result steril- 
ization obtained even by pouring boiling 
water on to the surface, is extremely super- 
ficial. Steam, by contrast, penetrates to all 
parts of the soil and maintains its tempera- 
ture far more effectively without making 
the soil sodden and so damaging its physical 
structure. Much elaborate apparatus is 
manufactured for the steam sterilization of 
soil on a large scale, but in the garden the 
work can be done quite efficiently by sus- 
pending a bag of soil in a copper containing 
a few inches of water, bringing this to the 
boil, and placing a lid on top. The bag 
should be suspended Just above the water 
so that the soil at no time becomes really 
wet, but is simply exposed to the steam. If 
the boiling is continued for approximately 
20 minutes, the soil should be adequately 
sterilized. If larger quantities of soil or more 
elaborate apparatus are being dealt with, a 
soil thermometer may be used to check 
temperature. This should be plunged deep- 
ly into the soil and the temperature should 
be raised to about 200 degrees Fahrenheit 
and maintained at this for about 20 minutes. 
A considerably higher temperature or 
longer treatment may result in too great 
a destruction of life, and make the soil 
sterile in the sense that it will no longer 
support plant life adequately. 

Sterilization by baking is not very satis- 
factory as it is extremely difficult to avoid 
the charring of much useful humus. 

W'henever soil is sterilized by heat, how- 
ever carefully the work is done, it is found 
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that there is temporary falling off in the 
availability of certain plant foods, and this 
must be rectified by the addition of fertil- 
izers. The various John Innes coinposu 
(sec page 59) have been designed with this 
end in view. 

Sterilization by chemicals N'arious 
proprictar>' chemicals arc offered for the 
sterilization of soil and these should aJwav's 
be used strictly in accordance with the 
manufacturer’s instructions. They will vary 
from one production to another. The two 
non-proprietary chemicals most commonly 
employed arc crcsylic acid and formalde- 
hyde. Cresylic acid can be purchased in 
varying strengths, that usually supplied for 
horticultural purposes being 97-99 
cent, of purity. This is diluted with 39 times 
its own volume ofwater,i.e, 1 pinlof crcsylic 
acid will need to be diluted with 39 pints 
(approximately 5 gallons) of water. This is 
then applied to the soil from an ordinary 
watering pot fitted with a fine rose. The 
soil should be thoroughly soaked, which 
may mean applying 3 or 4 gallons of the 
solution to every square yard of soil. No 
plants or seed should be placed in the soil 
for at least a month after sterilization. 

Formaldehyde is usually purchased as 
commercial formalin, which conlairts 40 
to 42 per cent, formaldehyde. This needs to 
be diluted with 49 limes its own volume of 
water, i.c. t pint of formalin is diluted with 
49 pints (approximately 6 gallons) of water. 
This is applied to the soil in the same 
manner as the diluted crcsylic acid, with 
the difference that as soon as the soil has 
been soaked it should be covered with sacks 
or tarpaulins to trap the fumes given off by 
the formaldehyde, as it is these fumes which 
are effective in producing sterilization 
When comparatively small quantities of soil 
are to be dealt with, it is most convenient lo 
spread the soil out thinly, water it with the 
diluted formalin, and then immediately 
throw it into a steep-sided heap and cover 
as described. The covering should be kept 
in position for at least 48 hours, after which 
it is removed and the soil which has been 
heaped should be spread out again so Uiat 
the fumes can escape. Soil treated in thb 
%vay should not be used for plants or seed 
for at least a month. 


Sterilization by electricity rhiA 

method of stcrili/aiion is based on the fact 
lhat. if an cleriMC curnml h passed tlirough 
a substance uhicli <>ircrs sonic resistance to 
it, heat will be generated. Soil offers such 
resistance and moreover the resistance of 
dr>' soil is considerably greater tlian that of 
wet soil. I Cl consequence if two electrodes 
arc separated by a volume of damp soil just 
suflficient to allow the current to pass 
ihroiigli, heal will be generated and the 
soil will gradually dr>* out. There will then 
come a stage at which the soil will be so 
dr>' that ehc resistance will be too great to 
allow current to pass any longer. The 
current will, in elfect. be automatically 
switched off and no further heat will be 
generated. Most electrical soil sterilizers 
make use of these principles. They differ in 
detail, btit essentially they consist of a box, 
made of some non-conducting material, 
with a plate electrode at each end. Damp 
soil is put in, the box is dosed and current, 
usually at the normal domestic voltage of 
230, is switched on. An ammeter on the 
box shows the flow of current and at first 
rises to the maximum figure at which the 
particular sterilizer is designed to work. 
Gradually the ampere reading drops and 
when it has fallen to zero sterilization is 
complete. The current supply is then dis- 
connected and the box is opened and 
emptied. 

STIGMA The end of the pistil, or female 
organ, of a flower on which pollen is re- 
tained. Usually the stigma becomes sticky 
when the flower is ready for fertilization. 

STIPULE A leafy outgrowth at the base 
of the leaf-stalk. 

STOCK A name given to that part of a 
grafted or budded plant which produces 
the roots, or to plants grown specifically for 
the purpose of providing roots for budding 
and grafting. Thus rose slocks frequently 
consbt of seedlings of the common dog rose 
Rosa cQftina, or rooted cuttings of Rosa 
rugosa or Rosa poiyantha. Slocks for apple 
trees arc notvada^’s generally of some form 
of Paradise apple, though at one time seed- 
ling crab apples tvcrc freely employed. 
Pears arc frequently Avorked on stocks of 
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quince or seedling pear. The wild gcan 
{Prunus avium) is the common stock for 
cherries, while various plums, usually 
raised from layers or suckers, arc used for 
stocks upon which to grow garden varie* 
tics of plums. Choice rhododendrons are 
often grafted on stocks of seedling Rhodo- 
dendron ponticum. So the story might be 
continued for many other plants which are 
commonly increased by grafting or budding. 

It is important to realize that though the 
(issues of stock and scion (that part of the 
graft or budded plant which produces the 
branches) normally remain entirely dis- 
tinct, the stock can nevertheless influence 
the growth and behaviour of the scion in 
many ways. This is very clearly illustrated 
in the various Paradise stocks used for 
apples. Some of these tend to dwarf the 
varieties grown upon them, and to en- 
courage very early maturity and heavy 
cropping. Others, by contrast, tend to pro- 
duce much larger trees which reach matur- 
ity later in life, though they may continue 
to live longer than the dwarfed trees. 

The influence of the stock on top growth 
is also clearly seen in roses. Varieties 
worked on Rosa rugosa tend to make a 
great deal of growth in the first few years, 
and to flower very freely, but the flowers 
arc seldom of the same high quality, nor 
are the bushes, as a rule, as long-lived as 
those on Rosa canina. 

All these and many other matters must 
be considered when selecting stocks for 
any particular purpose. Sometimes it is 
not possible to get all varieties of one 
particular kind of plant to grow well on the 
same stock. A striking example of this is to 
be found with pears, some varieties of 
which will not make a proper union with 
the quince stock. This difficulty can be 
overcome by the process known as double- 
working, by which a variety that unites 
well with quince is first grafted to the stock 
and then the incompatible variety is 
grafted on to the compatible pear. The 
two operations can be carried out at once, 
and quite a short length of shoot of the 
compatible pear is sufficient. 

It should be observed that all growths 
which emanate from the stock will be of the 
same character as the stock, even after this 


has been grafted or budded. It is, therefore, 
important to remove suckers from grafted 
plants, for if these are allowed to remain 
they may in time swamp the growth of the 
scion itself and leave the gardener with 
nothing but the stock, which is usually a 
wild form of inferior garden merit. It may 
be asked why stocks should be employed at 
all. The answer is twofold; first that there 
arc some plants which it is difficult to pro- 
pagate vegetatively by any other means 
than grafting or budding, and the other 
that the influence of the slock is often of 
real value to the gardener. This is certainly 
so with the dwarfing apple stocks to 
which reference has already been made, as, 
by using them, the gardener can produce 
small bushes or even single-stemmed cor- 
don trees which will never make an ex- 
cessive amount of growth, and will surt to 
fruit in their second or third year. Such 
trees have obvious uses in the garden. 

STOCKHOLM TAR A special kind of 
tar which is obtained from pine trees and 
which is of value as a dressing for wounds 
on trees and shrubs. Unlike ordinary tar it 
has no harmful eflcct on plant tissues. By 
scaling the wound completely it lessens the 
chance of infection by spores of harmful 
fungi, or of attack by insects. 


STOLON Any shoot which runs along 
the surface of the soil, forming roots as it 
goes. (See Runner.) 



Strawberry stolons or runners 
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STOMATA The pores found on leaves, 
mainly on their under surfaces, which can 
open and close to control the amount ol 
evaporation from the leaf. 

STONE This word has two quite distinct 
uses in the garden. One is its purely literal 
meaning in connexion with the stone used 
in building rock gardens, making dr>- walls, 
paths, etc. and under these various head- 
ings it is dealt with in this book. But stone 
is also the name git-en to the seeds of some 
plants, notably fruits belonging to the 
prunus family such as plums, cherries, 
apricots, peaches and nectarines. Unless 
these seeds or stones arc properly formed 
the fruits themselves do not come to per- 
fection and so stoning, or the production of 
seeds, is an important feature of the devel- 
opment of these trees. Faulty stoning can be 
due to poor fertilization of the blossom* lack 
of water in the soil, or to lack of mineral 
plant foods in the soil. At one lime it was 
supposed that lime played a particularly 
important part in the production of the 
stones of these kinds of fruits. Investigation 
has not substantiated thb idea. 

Although the seeds of grapes arc not, 
strictly speaking, stones, the period in the 
development of the young grapes at which 
the seeds begin to harden is usually re- 
ferred to as the stoning period and again il 
is a time when careful management of the 
grape vines b essential. Lack of water, too 
low a temperature and insufficient ventila- 
tion can all cause trouble in stoning in 
greenhouse vines. 

STONE GHIPPINGS Broken limestone, 
sandstone and occasionally granite b fre- 
quently used in the rock garden, either as a 
top-dressing or to mix with the soil, the 
object in both instances being to provide a 
greater degree of porosity for those plants 
that dblike having their roots or crowns 
wet. As a rule the chippings are of a size 
that would pass through a half-inch-mcsh 
sieve, though occasionally larger chippings 
are used. They form an important ingred- 
ient of all scree and moraine mixtures (see 
Moraini). A surface layer of stone chippings 
not only improves drainage round the 
collar of the plant but abo, paradoxically. 


keeps the soil beneath both cooler and 
mobter than it would oihcrwbc be. Ihese 
twin factors will have the effect of en- 
couraging root-growth while dUcouraging 
decay around tlic crown. 

Limestone chippings should only be used 
for those kinds of planU that tolerate free 
lime in the soil and they arc unsuitable for 
ericaceous plants, including the heathers 
themselves and their allies the rhododen- 
drons. For these lime-hating plants either 
sandstone or granite chippings should be 
employed. 

STOOL Any plant that b used solely or 
mainly for propagation. Thus the old roots 
of chr>*sanlhcmums after the blooms have 
been gathered are referred to as chrN'san- 
themum stools, their main purpose then 
being to provide cuttings from which a 
stock of young plants can be produced for 
(lowering the following year. A stool bed b 
a bed set apart for the growth of plants that 
are to be treated as stools, i.c. to provide 
cuttings or layers. Apple stocks are usually 
planted in stool bods with plenc>' of space 
between the rows, so that the young shoots 
can be pegged down to right and left and 
covered with soil so that they form roots. 
Such a bed of layered apple stocks is 
correctly referred to as a stool bed. 



A typical chtysantfumwn stool 
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STOPPING The removal of the growing 
lip of a plant with the object of making it 
produce side branches. Stopping is applied 
to a great many plants, particularly those 
of a herbaceous character, but is of primar>' 
importance in the cultivation of chr>’san- 
ihemums and perpeluahflowering carna- 
tiom. In both these instances it is used 
to decide the time at which flowers shall be 
produced. Where carnations arc concerned, 
the first blooms are usually produced about 
six months after the last stopping, so that if 
young plants have their growing points re- 
moved in April and again towards the end 
of July, the first blossoms may be expected 
the following January or February, the pre- 
cise dale varying according to the amount 
of warmth given during the winter months. 

Chrysanthemum varieties vary a good 
deal in their response to stopping, some 
varieties producing flower buds within 
eight or ten weeks of stopping and others 
taking considerably longer. By studying 
individual behaviour and by adjusting the 
stopping dates accordingly, the chrysan- 
themum grower can exercise a measure of 
control over the lime at which his plants 
are in bloom, and this can be of great 
importance in the cultivation of chrysan- 
themums for exhibition. 

Stopping, in the case of the chrysanthe- 
mum, has yet a third function, the control 
of the l>pc of flower bud produced and 
consequently the number of petals and the 
character of the bloom. If a young plant is 
stopped once and then the first flower buds 
that appear, known as first crown buds, arc 
allowed to develop, the resultant flowers 
will contain more petals than they would 
if the plants were stopped twice, when second 
crown buds would be produced. A third 
stopping would result in the formation of 
terminal buds with even fewer petals. 
Though frequently a large number of petals 
per bloom is desirable, this is not invariably 
so. There are some varieties which produce 
belter-formed flowers when stopped twice 
and so forced to produce second crown 
buds. 

Stopping is usually carried out by pinch- 
ing out the tip of each stem between first 
finger and thumb, although some gardeners 
prefer to use a knife, and, in carnations. 


stopping is effected by breaking the shoot 
off at a joint. 



Stopping sub^laUral of a vine. Arrow indicates 

point of pinching 


STORE Any shed, room, cellar etc. set 
apart as a place in which to keep fruits, 
vegetables, tubers, or bulbous roots. In 
general such stores should be cool but 
frost-proof, dry but not drying. Ventilation 
is required, but it should not be too free, 
just a slow movement of air to prevent 
stagnation. In a heavy, damp atmosphere 
moulds or other fungi arc likely to flourish 
on the stored fruits or roots. Many tubers 
are particularly susceptible to frost damage 
in store, and this is true of both potatoes 
and dahlias. Even a degree or so of frost 
penetrating the roots for an hour or so may 
do them damage, while over-chilling with- 
out actual freezing may have an adverse 
effect on subsequent growth, though the 
tubers are not themselves obviously 
damaged by it. 

Exception to the rule of a dry and 
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reasonably airy store must be made for 
apples, which keep best in a rather damp 
atmosphere. The ideal for most fruits is a 
shed with a concrete, brick or wooden floor, 
but for an apple store a floor of beaten 
earth is to be preferred, as this will hold 
more moisture and so prevent fruits from 
shrivelling unduly. Where it is impossible 
to provide a store of this t>'pe, apples may 
be kept quite satisfactorily by packing 
them, about four layers deep, in boxes and 
standing these one on lop of the other so 
that circulation of air is reduced. The old* 
fashioned plan of storing apples in single 
layers on open slat shelves is convenient, 
but not really conducive to long keeping. 
This kind of airy storage is, however, ideal 
for pears. 

The more equable the temperature 
within the store the better, and for this 
reason specially built store sheds arc often 
provided with roofs of thick (hatch. Falling 
thu a lining of (hick wallboard is useful in a 
store shed. 


and this is true cv^'n rif so-called pure* 
breeding variciics. iuch as named varieties 
of sweet pea or onion. Unless special care is 
taken in selection, tlus natural variation 
will tend to itKre.T-s<* and the character of 
the original variety may deteriorate in 
consequence. As some seed producers will 
take more trouble than others in selecting 
their seed parcni.s, small difTcrenccs will 
^pear in the same variety purchased from 
nvo or three different sources, fhese varia- 
tions are known as ‘strains’. In conse- 
quence, Mr. A's strain of onion Ailsa Craig 
may be markedly different from Mr. B's 
strain of the same onion, and not infre- 
quently one strain Is to be preferred to an- 
other. The term is purely a horticultural 
one, but if differences of this character 
become sufficiently marked they may lead 
to (he formation of what would be bo- 
lanically known as a ‘form*. (Sec C/a«yi- 
ra/ie/i.) Even in vegclalivcly propagated 
plants small differences of character may 
creep in, osring to minor mutations or to 
the effect of disease and other outside 



causes. This can often be seen quite clearly 
in stocks or chiy'santhcmums. If plants of 
the same variety are obtained from two dif- 
ferent sources, one batch may be consider- 
ably better Uian the other, and this superi- 
ority may be maintained even when the 
plants are grown under identical condi- 
tions for several years. It is legitimate to 
refer to this kind of variation as a difference 
in strain. 

In order to keep a good strain in being it 
is essential to save seed or select cuttings 
only from those plants which conform in 
every detail to the best charactcrbdcs of 
the strain. 


An appU store 


STRATIFICATION A term used by 


STOVEHOUSE Any greenhouse in 
which a fairly high temperature is main- 
tained throughout the year. Though no 
arbitrary ruling can be given, it is usual for 
stove houses to be maintained at a tempera- 
ture of 70 to 75 degrees even in winter. 
Such houses arc used for the cultivation of 


gardeners for the practice of exposing seeds 
(o frost to hasten or improve germination 
Some seeds germinate much better alter a 
period of stratification than without it. 
Thb is true of hard-coated seeds of some 
hardy plants including numerous trees and 
shrubs. Seeds to be stratified arc frequently 


tropical plants. placed in shallow pans or boxes and cov- 

ered with sand, after which they are placed 
STRAIN All plants that are raised from outdoors in a fairly exposed position and 

seed show a certain amount of variation left there throughout the winter without 
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<iny protection. The following spring the 
seeds arc sown in the ordinary way, cither 
outdoors or in boxes or pans of soil. When 
seeds arc stratified in this way, it is often 
wise to protect the boxes or pans from the 
attacks of mice and this may be done by 
placing finc-mesh wire netting over them. 



STRATUM A layer of rock. In many 
natural formations the rock is in super- 
imposed layers referred to as strata. These 
laycn usually follow the same plane 
which may be anything from horizontal to 
vertical according to the degree of sub- 
terranean pressure to which the rock has 
been subjected. Limestone and sandstone 
arc typical stratified rocks and when they 
arc used for rock garden construction it is 
desirable that the impression of stratifica- 
tion should be maintained by setting the 
rocks to simulate superimposed layers. 

STRAW Wheat, oat or barley straw is 
useful to the gardener to improve drainage 
and aeration, to improve the texture of his 
soil, to add plant foods to it and also as a 
protective material. For the first purpose 
straw may be dug in exactly as it is ob- 
tained, or it may be inserted vertically in 
the soil. Vertical straw Vails' in the soil 
have been found particularly useful in the 
cultivation of tomatoes under glass. There 
are two ways of getting straw into the soil 
vertically; one to apply it during the 
ordinary process of digging or half- 
trcnching, when a thick wall of straw is laid 
as nearly vertical as possible against the 
face of each trench as it is completed, and 


then the soil from the next trench b thrown 
against it; the other is to make a V-shapcd 
cut in the soil to the full depth of a spade, 
lay suaw across this cut and push it in with 
a spade. Such walls have a marked effect 
on drainage and aeration if they are spaced 
not more than a yard apart. 

When straw is dug directly into the 
ground, care should be taken to mix it with 
the soil as thoroughly as possible and not 
leave it in thick layers, as these may remain 
undecayed for a considerable period and 
actually hinder rather than help drainage. 
It is really best that the straw should be 
chopped before it h dug in. Fresh straw has 
little manurial effect — indeed it may act- 
ually depress the fertility of the soil for a 
time by lowering the amount of nitrogen 
available. This can be overcome by first 
composting the straw, either with green 
refuse and dung, or with chemicals. {Sec 
Composting.) Well-composted straw may 
have almost as high a manurial value as 
farmyard or stable manure and can be dug 
in in exactly the same way and at similar 
rates. 

As a protective material straw may be 
used to keep out frost, as, for instance, in a 
potato clamp (see Clamp), to keep off rain 
when used as a thatch, or to prevent dam- 
age by bruising or splashing, as when straw 
is spread beneath fruit trees or round straw- 
berry plants. It oAen pays to place a thick 
layer of straw beneath varieties of apples, 
such as Beauty of Bath, which are prone 
to sudden heavy fruit drop before they are 
fully ripe, as the straw will prevent bruising 
and enable many of the windfalb to be 
picked up undamaged. Straw used for 
strawberry beds should be clean and fresh; 
old or damp straw may contain fungi which 
will prove harmful to the fruits. 

STRAWBERRY BLOSSOM WEEVIL 

A small and active weevil very similar to 
the strawberry leaf weevil, which attacks 
the blossom stems, cutting them through 
and causing them to fall off. A remedy is to 
dust with derris or DDT as soon as damage 
is obser%*cd. 

STRAWBERRY LEAF WEEVIL Thb 
very small and active weevil chews the 
stems of both strawberry leaves and fruits, 
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causing these to break as a result. It is often 
ver>’ difficult to discover the weevils them- 
selves as they hide when disturbed, but the 
damage they cause is distinctive. The 
remedy is to dust with derris or DDT as 
soon as any damage is noted. 

STRAW MATS Mats about a foot square 
with a central hole and used as protection 
for strawberry plants in place of the more 
conventional straw. One mat is placed 
round each plant. If removed as soon as the 
crop has been gathered and stored in a dry 
place the mats will last for several seasons. 

STREAK A general name given to 
several diseases caused by viruses all of 
which produce sunken brown or blackbh 
spots and streaks on stems, leaves and, in 
tomatoes, the fruits. Plants are weakened 
and may eventually be killed. Streak is 
common in tomatoes and sweet peas. It is 
spread by sucking insects such as greenfly 
and also on the blades of knives used for 
removing side shoots. Affected plants should 
be removed and burned. Sucking insects 
should be killed by spraying occasionally 
with nicotine or HETP or, under glass, by 
fumigating with nicotine. Pruning knives 
sliould be sterilized with lysol. Plants which 
have an adequate supply of potash often 
escape injury, so it is desirable to give a 
dressing of potash fertilizer prior to plant- 
ing tomatoes or sweet peas. 

STRIKE A garden term used to denote 
the rooting of a cutting. Thus to ‘strike a 
cutting' is to treat it in such a way as to 
induce it to form roots, and a ‘struck 
cutting' b one that has formed roots. The 
term is abo used for a dry measure; in thb 
sense a strike b equal to two busheb. 

STUB Thb term b not much used nowa- 
days in gardening, but has sur\'ived in its 
adjectival form, stubbing. A stub b the 
stump of a tree leR afler felling, and a 
stubbing mattock b a tool used to grub out 
such stubs. 

STUMP) see Stub. 

STYLE The stem of the pbtil or female 
organ of a flower which joins the stigma to 
the ovary. 


SUB-SHRUB, see Sujfrulicose. 

SUBSOIL That part of the soil which lies 
iinnicdiaicly beneath the surface soil. There 
b no specific depth at which the surface soil 
ends and the subsoil bcgiits. Ihb will vary 
from one class of soil to another. It is not a 
question of depth but of character, for 
there is always a marked difference in die 
appearance and the tcKture of the subsoil 
and that of tlic surface soil. Thus wiilt soil 
on a chalk dow n there may be only two or 
three inches of surface soil, comparatively 
dark in colour and containing tlie roots ol 
grasses and other herbs. Below ihb culti- 
vatablc soil lies a solid bed of chalk. By 
contrast, in some river valleys where the 
soil b alluvial in character there may be 
several feel of surface soil of uniform tex- 
ture before there b any marked change in 
character and the subsoil commences. The 
way to dbeover the depth, position and 
character of the subsoil b to dig a deep 
trench with at least one clean vertical face 
on which the character of the soil can be 
studied. On the character of the subsoil the 
fertUity of the surface soil may depend to a 
considerable extent. Thus if the subsoil is 
stiff clay, drainage will be impeded and the 
surface soil will be liable to become cold, 
water-logged and sour. By contrast a gravel 
subsoil will encourage quick drainage and 
a dry warm surface, but by allowing water 
to pass through so freely may cause con- 
siderable leaching of valuable plant food 
from the surface soil. 

Subsoil b seldom as fertile as surface soil 
but its ferlilily can often be improved if it 
b broken up and manure or compost added 
to it. Part of the value of deep cultivation 
lies in the improvement of the subsoil in thb 
manner. 

SUBTROPICAL A term which has no 
preebe definition but b used in gardens to 
describe those plants which come from 
regions near to the tropics of Cancer and 
Capricorn, and %vhich in gardens require 
warm greenhouse rather titan hothouse 
treatment. Many subtropical plants can 
be placed outdoors for the summer months, 
but all are injured by the least frost. 
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SUCCULENT A term applied to all 
plants with thick, fleshy leaves or with 
thickened or fleshy stems which take the 
place of leaves. The cacti comprise one 
group of succulent plants characterized by 
certain botanical features which bring 
them within the family Cactaceae, Many 
succulent plants are found wild in regions 
which are subject to long periods of 
drought, and the succulent habit is of 
benefit to the plants by enabling them to 
withstand such periods without undue loss 
of moisture. It is not true, however, that 
succulents require to be kept comparatively 
dr>' all the year round, for they must have 
periods of fairly abundant moisture in 
which they can replenish their stores of sap. 
Very often in partly desert regions, there is 
heavy rainfall for a lime. In cultivation it is 
usually desirable to water succulents fairly 
freely while they make their growth and 
even during the dormant season to give 
them some moisture. 
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smother the scion growth and kill it ah 
together. Many bushes of Ro^a rugosa to be 
seen in neglected gardens have arisen in 
this way, the garden rose having originally 
been budded on rugosa stock and the latter 
having been allowed to produce suckers 
indiscriminately until eventually the gar- 
den rose was destroyed, and only the 
suckers remained. Suckers from grafted or 
budded plants should, in consequence, 
always be removed at the earliest possible 
opportunity. Care should be taken to cut 
them off cleanly, close to the roots from 
which they grow. If any slumps arc left, 
fresh suckers are likely to be produced from 
them. Frequently suckcring is caused in the 
first instance by bruising the roots through 
careless soil cultivation. A callus forms over 
each wound and from this callus adventi- 
tious buds and eventually sucker growths 
arc produced. 

Suckers produced by plants which arc 
growing on their own roots, as distinct from 
grafted or budded plants, arc sometimes of 
value as a means of propagating the plant. 
The suckers can be deuched with a few 
roots and planted on their own to form new 
specimens. This kind of propagation is 
commonly used for raspberries and also 
such ornamental shrubs as Rhus lyphina and 
bamboos. 


A typical sucaiUnt 

SUCKER Any growth which comes dir- 
ect from the roots of a plant may be called 
a sucker. The term is usually confined in 
gardens to those shoots which come from 
the roots of grafted or budded plants. Such 
suckers hav'c a special importance as they 
will partake of the character of the root 
stock and not of the scion which has been 
grafted or budded upon it. If such suckers 
arc allowed to remain, the plant will in 
consequence have two distinct types of top 
growths, and as stocks are frequently more 
vigorous than the plants w'orked upon 
them, the suckers will in time tend to 


Suckers 
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SUCKER, APPLE A small insect, closely 
allied to greenfly and not unlike it in 
appearance, which attacks the unopened 
or opening blossoms of apples. At first this 
insect is creamy white and wingless, but 
later it becomes green and develops a pair 
of transparent svings. It produces a whitish 
waxy substance in the form of globules or 
threads. This pest must not be confused 
with the maggots of the apple blossom 
weevil which also attack apple flowers, but 
in this instance cause them to become 
capped, i.e. covered by the browm un- 
expanded petals. Apple sucker is destroyed 
by tar oil winter spraying in Januar>* or 
DNC wntcr spraying in early March. It 
can also be killed by spraying with nicotine 
or H ET P just before the blossom opens. 

SUFFRUnCOSE A term used to de- 
scribe perennial plants (sometimes known 
as sub-shrubs) in which the upper part b 
soft and herbaceous, but the lower part is 
woody. The wallflower is a familiar 
example. 

SULPHATE OF AMMONU A chemi- 
cal fertilizer which supplies nitrogen to the 
soil. It is readily soluble and, in consc*- 
qucncc, quick in action, and most suitable 
for application during the spring or sum- 
mer months. An overdose can produce 
severe scorching of leaves and stems. In 
consequence sulphate of ammonia is some- 
times used as a weedkiller on lawns as it 
tends to slip off the erect and narrow blades 
of grass, but to lie on the broader and 
flatter leaves of daisies, plantains, etc. and 
scorch them. For this purpose it is usually 
mixed with sand and sulphate of iron, the 
former ingredients to enable the sulphate 
of ammonia to be spread evenly and the 
latter to kill toadstoob and other fungi. The 
proportions usually recommended for ihb 
purpose are : sulphate of ammonia 3 parts 
by weight, sulphate of iron i part by 
weight, fine silver sand 20 parts by weight; 
mix thoroughly, keep dry and use at the 
rate of 4 ounces per square yard durii^ 
dry weather, in spring or summer. Sulphate 
of ammonia as a fertilizer is used at rales 
from t to I ounce per square yard. Sul- 
phate of ammonia can abo be mixed with 


most oth^'r fTtili^rrs except those contain- 
ing lime. Analysis is ao fi per rent, niirogen. 

SULPHATE OF COPPER, see Copper 
Sulphate. 

SULPHATE OF IRON A chemical 
sometimes used as a fertilizer and some- 
times as a fungicide. Iron is one of ilic 
essential plant foods but it is usually present 
in the soil in sufficient quantity for the 
needs of plants. When lacking there may be 
considerable yellowing of the foliage though 
similar symptoms arc also caused by lack of 
magnesium. Iron deficiency b most likely 
to occur in soils that are heavily supplied 
with calcium carbonate. It is then not so 
much that there is actual shortage of iron, 
as that the iron is rendered unavailable by 
the presence of the calcium carbonate. 
When these eonditiortscxbt the application 
of sulphate of iron or other iron salt to the 
soil has little beneficial eflect, as the fresh 
supplies arc promptly locked up once more 
by the calcium carbonate. Some benefit 
may be obtained by spraying the foliage of 
the plants with a solution of sulphate of 
iron at the rale of } to 1 ounce per gallon of 
water. More lasting cfTects can be produced 
by correcting alkalinity of the soil due to 
excess of calcium carbonate. As a fungi- 
cide, sulphate of iron b principally used fbr 
the destruction of toadstoob and other 
fungi on laums, for which purpose it is 
either mixed with sulphate of ammonia 
and sand (see Sulphate of Ammonia)^ or 
applied as a solution at the rate of 4 ounces 
per gallon of water, the soil being freely 
wetted with thb solution from an ordinary 
watering can fitted with a fine rose. 

SULPHATE OF MAGNESIUM (Epsom 
Salt) Magnesium is one of the essential 
plant foods and b usually present in the 
soil in sufficient quantit)' for the needs of 
plants. Where it is lacking, considerable 
yellowing of the foliage may occur, partic- 
ularly betxvcen veins of the leaves, but 
somewhat similar symptoms can be caused 
by iron deficiency. (See SuIphaU of Iron.) 
WTicn magnesium is short the deficiency 
can be rectified either by dressing the soil 
with sulphate of magnesium or by spraying 
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the foliage during the summer months with 
a solution of sulphate of magnesium. For 
the first purpose the chemical is used at the 
rale of i ounce per square yard; for the 
latter it is dissolved in water at ^ to 3 
ounces per gallon and applied to the plants 
as a fine spray. Late winter or early spring 
is the most suitable time for soil applica- 
tion; late spring or early summer for appli- 
cation as a spray. 

SULPHATE OF POTASH The most 
valuable potash fertilizer for use in the 
garden. Sulphate of potash contains 48 per 
cent, of potash and is used at rates varying 
from 4 to I ounce per square yard. It can 
be mixed with most other fertilizers includ- 
ing sulphate of ammonia and superphos- 
phate of lime. It is usually the best form in 
which to add potash to compound ferti- 
lizers. It dissolves readily in water and in 
this form can be used as liquid manure at 
the strength of i to 1 ounce per gallon. It 
can be used at any time of the year. 

SULPHTOE OF POTASSIUM (Liver of 
Sulphur) A chemical commonly sold as 
liver of sulphur and at one time a favourite 
fungicide for the control of various plant 
dbeascs. It has to a great extent been super- 
seded by lime sulphur and by fungicides 
containing copper^ but it is still a valuable 
control of certain diseases. Its chief draw- 
back b that the raw materia! varies con- 
siderably in strength and so any formula 
given may prove to be too weak to be fully 
effective on one occasion and yet so strong 
on another occasion as to cause some 
scorching of foliage. Nevertheless this 
drawback has been somewhat exaggerated. 
If potassium sulphide b used at a strength 
of I ounce to 5 gallons of water with 4 
ounces of soft soap added as a spreader, it b 
usually effective in the control of mildew 
and similar dbcases, and seldom causes any 
damage. 

SULPHUR In one form or another sul- 
phur is valuable as a fungicide for the 
control of plant diseases caused by fungi, 
and is also occasionally used to decrease the 
alkalinity of soils that have an excess of 
calcium carbonate or some other alkaline 


substance. Various preparations of sulphur 
arc used for the first purpose, including 
liver of sulphur (sulphide of potassium, 
q.v,)y lime sulphur (q.v.), colloidal sulphur 
and plain flowers of sulphur. The last- 
named is employed as a dust (which can be 
obtained coloured green, so that it docs not 
show too much on the leaves) without the 
addition of any carr>'ing or spreading agent, 
and b particularly valuable for the control 
of mildew and similar dbeases under glass. 
It can be dusted on to foliage and even 
fruits without causing injury. It has the 
added advantage that it docs not affect the 
humidity of the greenhouse in which it b 
applied, as it might if a spray were used. 
Sulphur has abo some value as an insecti- 
cide, particularly against red spider and 
similar mites. (See Fumigation,) 

SULPHUR-COPPER DUST A mixture 
of sulphur and copper sometimes used as a 
fungicide for dry application to the leaves 
or stems of plants. It b prepared by mixing 
to parts by bulk of hydrated lime, 3 parts 
of flowers of sulphur, and 3 parts of finely 
powdered copper sulphate. This mixture is 
particularly effective against foot-rot dis- 
ease of all kinds, for which purpose it b 
sprinkled on the lower part of the stems of 
plants liable to be attacked. 

SULPHURIC ACn>> see Acid. 

SUMMER PRUNING Any pruning 
done during the months of June, July or 
August. The purpose of summer pruning b 
usually to check the vigour of trees and 
shrubs and to encourage the formation of 
flower buds. (See Pruning.) 

SUN BUND, see Blinds. 

SUNDIAL Once upon a time the only 
reliable method of telling the time, the 
sundial has now become principally an 
object of adornment in the garden. Never- 
theless even when used purely in thb way, 
it b desirable that sundiab should be pro- 
perly constructed and set in the correct 
manner so that they do fulfil their purpose 
as time indicators. To do thb the first thing 
is to dbeover the latitude of the dbtrict in 
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which the garden is situated. For example 
the latitude of London is 5 1 J and that of 
Paisley 55?. Draw a vertical line down the 
centre of the sundial plate, from north 10 
south. About UYO- thirds down this line 
drasv another line across the plate at right 
angles, from west to cast. Mark a spot on 
this line one-third of the distance between 
the left-hand side of the plate and the 
point where the two lines meet. From this 
spot draw a line in a north-easterly 
direction at an angle to the wcst-cast line 
equal 10 the degrees of latitude {c.g. 51 i 
for London). This diagonal line should 
extend up to the north -south line. This 
diagonal should now be divided in half, 
and from the centre point {A on the draw- 
ing) a line drawn at right angles to it in a 
south-easterly direction. This new line 
should be half the length of the diagonal 
(xy). Its extremity should now be joined 
with the ends of the diagonal line, so 
forming two right-angle triangles {ABx 
and ABy) with one line (ylfi) common to 
each. Using this common line (^B) as a 
radius, draw an arc (cd) from Bx to By 
and then divide this arc into five equal 
parts, (using a protractor with Bx as the 
base line the angles will be 18®, 36®, 54®, 
and 72®). 

Lines drawn from the centre point ( 0 ) 
(where the north-south and west-east ncs 
cross) through these division marks on the 
arc will give the ii, 10, g and 8 o’clock 
points on the edge of the plate. The 7 
o’clock point is obtained by draw ing a line 
through Oc. The 6, 7, 8 and g o’clock 
marks on the cast side of the plate are 
obtained by extending through O lines 
from the 7, 8, g and 10 o’clock marks 
already made on the >vcst side. The re- 
maining hour marks (3, 4, 5 and 6 o'clock) 
on the west side, are made by reproducing 


south lim* and th^* ancl'/ it makes from the 
horizontal shouhl that of the latitude. 
It should be placed at riel it a nek's u> the 
dial along Oir 12 (.V/ line. 

Note that the west-easi line is discarded 
after the hour marks have been made. 


w 



Marking out a sundial plaU 

SUPERPHOSPHATE OF UME A 

phosphoric fertilizer which xs of great value 
because of its ready solubility in water, and 
the speed \vith which, in consequence, it 
produces an eflect on plants. It can be 
mixed with many other fertilizers and b the 
form of phosphate most commonly used in 
compound fertilizers. Despite its name it 
contains no free lime, and b valueless to 
improve the condition of soib which arc too 
acid. Because of its ready solubility it b 
most suitable for application in spring or 
early summer. It b a fine gre)dsh powder 
which b apt to clog and cake if it becomes 
damp. If scattered carelessly on young 
foliage, it may cause some scorching. Super- 
phosphate of lime varies considerably in 
anal>*sb, the lowest grades containing about 
13 per cent, of soluble phosphoric acid and 


the spacing of the 6, 7, 8 and g o’clock 
marks on the east side. Lines drawn from 
the 3, 4, 5 and 6 o’clock marks on the west 
side through 0 will give tlic 2, 3, 4 and 5 
marks on the cast side. The 1 o’clock mark 
on the east side b obtained by measuring 
the space between 12 o’clock and 11 and 
reproducing thb. 

The gnomon or shadow caster should be 
about one third of the length of the north* 


the best grades t8 per cent. The anal>'sb b 
sometimes quoted in terms of phosphate of 
lime which gives a figure 2*18 limes greater 
than the quotation in terms of phosphoric 
acid. For instance, a sample of phosphoric 
acid described as containing 40 |>cr cent, 
phosphate of lime b the equivalent of a 
sample described as containing 18 per cent, 
phosphoric acid. Superphosphate of lime b 
applied at rates varying from 1 to 3 ounces 



sus 
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per square yard or» if dissolved in water, at 
i to I ounce per gallon. 

SUSSEX TRUG A shallow, oblong 
basket with a central handle, made from 
thin, overlapping boards, usually of chest- 
nut. These baskets arc made in various 
sizes and arc very' useful in the garden for 
carry ing weeds, crops, tools, etc. 



A Sussex trug basket 


SYMBIOSIS The co-partnership of two 
living organisms for the benefit of both. 
Thus many orchids are dependent upon 
certain fungi for part of their food supply 
and the fungi in turn obtain some of their 
food from the orchids. A similar partner- 
ship may be obsci^’ed between rhododen- 
drons and soil fungi^ and also between some 
conifers and fungi. The nodules found on 
the roots of many leguminous plants, such as 
beans, peas and clover, contain bacteria 
which are useful to the plants because they 
can fix nitrogen from the air. Sometimes 
the gardener can take active steps to pro- 
mote such symbiotic associations, cither by 
introducing the necessary organism or by 
producing in the soil conditions which 
favour those organbms. 

SYNONYM An alternative name. In 
botany many plants have at different 
limes been known by different names and 
it is part of the systematic botanist’s task 
to discover which is the correct name. 
Others may be listed as synonyms. 

SYRINGE Metal syringes of various 


kinds arc used both for the application of 
insecticides and fungicides and also for 
damping the foliage of plants and main- 
taining a moist atmosphere in the green- 
house or frame. The s>Tingc should, for 
preference, be made of brass and be sup- 
plied with at least two alternative nozzles— 
one giving a fine mist-like spray, and the 
other a heavier and more wetting spray. A 
third nozzle, giving a solid jet is also useful. 

Syringeing can be an important item in 
the management of greenhouse plants, also 
of cuttings in the propagating frame. By 
keeping the foliage damp, loss of moisture 
by evaporation is cut down to a minimum, 
without necessity for wetting the soil heav- 
ily at the same time, and this is often 
essentia! in the care of plants that like a 
moist atmosphere but do not appreciate a 
vcr>' wet soil. In some instances where it is 
not desirable to wet the foliage directly be- 
cause this might cause decay or sun scald- 
ing, the syTinge is used on the paths and 
stagings of the greenhouse to keep these 
thoroughly damp and so increase the 
humidity of the atmosphere. (See Damping 
Down.) 

SYSTEMIC A term applied to certain 
insecticides and fungicides which enter the 
sap of the plants to which they are applied 
instead of remaining solely on the outside. 
In consequence only those insects or fungi 
arc destroyed which actually feed on the 
sap or tissues of the plant. Useful insects 
and fungi arc unharmed. Another advan- 
tage of the systemic insecticide or fungicide 
is that it is more readily spread all over the 
plant as it goes wherever sap goes. External 
applications, by contrast, may miss many 
parts of the plant they arc meant to pro- 
tect. A serious drawback of systemic insec- 
ticides is that many are extremely pobon- 
ous to warm blooded animals (including 
human beings), as well as to insects. As they 
arc within the plant it b impossible to get 
rid of them by wiping or washing and even 
cooking may not remove them. Search is 
continuing for chemicals which, while sys- 
temic in action, are not pobonous to warm 
blooded animals, or which lose their poison- 
ous character soon after being absorbed by 
the plant. Schradan is a chemical of 
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this Cy-pc. So far systemic fungicides have 
not progressed beyond the laboratory stage 
as the chemicals used are too expensive for 
field or garden application. See also Sodium 

silauiU^ 

TAKE This term is used in Uvo different 
senses. In one it is synonymous with ‘strike* 
or ‘root', so that a culling is said to have 
‘taken’ when it has formed roots. In the other 
sense it is used by chrysanthemum growers 
10 describe the selection of buds which arc 
to produce flowers. Those buds which are 
selected or retained are then said to have 
been ‘taken’, a somewhat confusing use of a 
word which might more reasonably be sup* 
posed to mean that the buds have been 
removed. 

TAP ROOT Strictly speaking the first 
root produced by a seedling which is 
usually undivided and which plunges 
straight down into the soil, but the term is 
also used more loosely to denote any strong 
root growing downwards. With some plants 
it is natural for the first root to continue its 



course unchecked, and fu casionally, as in 
the carrot and pafbiup, iliis is an imp<»rtant 
feature of the plant from the standpoint of 
its garden utility. In oilier instances it is 
natural for a root to branch after a time to 
produce further roots which spread liori- 
zontally in the soil. Occasionally it may be 
desirable to force this branching of the tap 
root before it would naturally occur. Many 
gardeners believe that this is so where most 
brassicas and allied plants such .13 wall- 
flowers arc concerned, and they consider 
transplanting the seedlings of these plants 
as important, not only because seedlings 
are thereby given more space, but also be- 
cause, in transplanting, the tap root is 
broken and the plant is forced to produce 
branch roots. It is widely believed that 
plants with tap roots tend to make crancr 
and more vigorous growth than those with 
roots ofa more branching character, titough 
it is by no means certain that this is, in 
fact, true. Nevertheless, because of this 
belief it is often advised that, if fruit trees 
make gross shoots and refuse to fruit, the 
soil should be excavated round die trunk 
and any tap roots found should be severed, 
only the horizontal or nearly horizontal 
roots being retained. 

TAR Coal tar is serviceable in the garden 
as a pre$er\*ative for wood but it should 
not brought into contact with living 
plants, (hough it is by no means so damag- 
ing to these as is its near ally creosote. 
(Sec also Stockholm Tar.) 

TAR DISKS A device sometimes used 



Placing tar disks round cabbage plants 
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to protect cabbage and allied plants from 
the cabbage root fly. The disks arc circular 
pieces of tarred felt slit to a small hole in 
the centre so that each can be opened, 
slipped round the stem of a brassica seed- 


can be purchased in various thicknesses 
and is a serviceable material for use where 
the ties must remain in good condition for 
a considerable period. 


ling and then pressed firmly on to the 
surface of the soil. Disks arc usually about 
3 inches in diameter and their value is due 
to the fact that they prevent the female 
flies from laying their eggs in the soil near 
the base of the plant* 


TARSONEMH) MITES Several related 
insects arc known by this general name, all 
similar to red spiders in appearance and 
related to them. They attack many differ- 
ent kinds of plant including strawberries, 
begonias, cyclamen and fuchsias. The mites 


vary in colour from near while to light 

TAR DISTILLATE A general term ap- brown. They are found on the undersides 


plied to various substances obtained by of the leaves, from which they suck the 
distilling tar, but in garden usage the term juice, causing them to curl up and become 
is generally applied to those distillates discoloured with purplish spots or blotches, 
which arc employed in the preparation of Eventually the leaves become very brittle, 
tar oil winter washes for fruit trees. Flower buds may be destroyed or become 


distorted. Tarsonemid mites can be dc- 


TAR OIL WINTER WASH A prepara- 
tion of tar distillates which is valuable for 
application to fruit trees in winter, prin- 
cipally to kill the eggs of various insects 
particularly aphides, partly to destroy 
scale insects and hibernating caterpillars, 
and partly to clean the bark of algae, 
lichens and other unwanted growths. Tar 
oil winter washes are prepared both as oils 
which will mix with water and also as emul- 
sions, and with all these manufacturer's 
instructions regarding strength and mixing 
should be followed. The standard strength 
for fruit trees is usually ai pints to 5 gallons 
of water. Tar oil washes are all very caustic 
to foliage and so can only be applied with 
safety while the trees arc completely dor- 
mant. If used in orchards with a covering 
of grass they will usually cause consider- 
able browning of the grass but it generally 
recovers quickly. It is desirable that tar oil 
washes should be applied in the form of a 
spray at considerable pressure, partly be- 
cause the pressure will help to drive the 
spray into the crevices of the bark in which 
eggs arc most likely to be, and partly be- 
cause it helps to break the emulsion and so 
allow d c tar oil to come into direct con- 
tact wi'n the eggs or insects which are to be 
destroyed. 

TARRED TWINE Twine that has been 
steeped in tar, or one of the tar distillates, 
to make it resistant to decay. Tarred twine 


stroyed by spraying with HETP or by 
dusting with flowers of sulphur or spraying 
with lime sulphur, though lime sulphur 
cannot be used with safety on greenhouse 
plants. With strawberries, plants may be 
sprayed with winter-strength lime sulphur 
in April, and young plants prior to plant- 
ing may be immersed for 20 mimites in 
water at 1 10 degrees Fahrenheit. 

TAXONOMY The study of the form 
and classification of plants. See Botany and 
Classification. 

TEMPERATURE In the case of every 
seed or plant there is a minimum and 
maximum temperature below and above 
which it suffers injury; a minimum tem- 
perature below which growth ceases though 
the plant is not injured, and an optimum 
temperature at which growth is most rapid. 
Obviously it is an essential part of the 
gardener’s art to know approximately what 
these temperatures are with respect to 
every plant which he proposes to cultivate. 
There arc not many seeds which germinate 
at temperatures below 45 degrees Fahren- 
heit and the majority of seeds of greenhouse 
or half-hardy plants require temperatures 
between 55 and 70 degrees to ensure ger- 
mination. Most plants from temperate 
regions grow freely in temperatures be- 
tween 50 and 70 degrees. Plants from 
tropical regions usually require tempera- 
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shoots or leaves which arc verv* full of 
moisture arc more likely lo be injured than 


turcs between 65 and 80 degrees for rapid 
growth. These are general figures to which 
many exceptions would have to be re- 
corded. 

Plants can become accustomed lo tem- 
peratures considerably different from ihoic 
10 which they would normally be exposed* 
and having become so accustomed* may be 
damaged by temperatures which they 
could normally have endured. It is for this 
reason that comparatively hardy plants 
which have been grown for a period in the 
greenhouse become more lender than 
they would normally be, and must be 
accustomed by gentle stages to ordinary' 
outdoor conditions. Contrariwise, many 
plants which, when first introduced to this 
country appear to be loo lender to be 
grown outdoors during the w'inlcr, grad- 
ually become acclimatized and eventually 
can be left outdoors with safely, except 
during the most severe winters. 

Exceptionally high temperatures can do 
quite as much damage as low ones and one 
important item in the management of 
greenhouse plants in the summer, is to 
prevent the temperature from reaching ex- 
cessive heights during spells of very bright 
sunshine. Shading, ventilation and syringe- 
ing all help to prevent these damaging 
temperatures being reached. 

TENDER A rather vague term used in 
several different ways when applied to 
plants. Perhaps the best definition of a 
tender plant would be one that is injured by 
frost, but in many instances plants are said 
to be tender when they will not stand out- 
doors without protection in an ordinary 
winter. Such plants may be able to with- 
stand a few degrees of frost, but will suc- 
cumb when the temperature reaches those 
lower levels which are commonly experi- 
enced at some time during the winter in all 
except the mildest parts of the British Isles. 
Degree of susceptibility to frost may differ 
quite a lot according to the stage of growth 
and the conditions under which the plant 
has been grown. Thus young growth is 
usually more tender than old growth as a 
result of which spring frosts arc usually 
more damaging tiian autumn or winter 
frosts. Also it is usually considered that 


those that arc a little k'ss turgid. In conse- 
quence, it is often advised that tender 
plants grown in poorly heated grccnljouses 
should be kept rather dry during cold 
weather. 

TENDRIL Thin, usually curved, organs 
produced by some plants as an aid to 
climbing. Tendrils may be modified leaves 
or leaflets or modified shoots. Familiar 
examples of plants which produce tendrils 
are peas, passion flow ers and grape vines. 

TEFAL The individual segment of any 
flower in which there is no clear distinction 
beuveen sepals and petals. The term is 
most commonly used in describing the 
flowers of magnolias. 

TEPP The abbreviation used for a chem- 
ical closely allied to HETP and used for 
the same purpose. It is poisonous in the 
same way as HETP and like that chemical 
soon decomposes on exposure to moisture. 
It is ttvice as powerful as H ET P for insecti- 
cidal purposes and the usual dose is 4 
ounces per 100 gallons of water, plus 8 
ounces of wetter. 

TERRACE Strictly speaking a raised 
but level place. In gardens the term b 
usually applied to level spaces created from 
naturally sloping ground. It is important 
when terracing is carried out, first to re- 
move the surface soil and stack it in some 
convenient place, after which the neces- 
sary' alterations in level can be carried out 
by moving the sub-soil. When this has been 
completed the surface soil is returned and 
spread evenly over the terraced ground. If 
this precaution is not taken much of the 
top soil may be buried far beneath the 
surface and infertile sub-soil brought to the 
top. Terraces arc usually retained by walls 
built cither with or without cement. Well- 
proportioned terracing can add greatly lo 
the architectural interest and beauty of 
gardens on sloping sites. 

TETRAGHLORETHANE A highly vola- 
tile liquid used as a fumigant to kill white 
fly under glass. (See Fumigelbn.) 
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TETRAPLOID A plant with twice the 
number of chromosomes normal for the 
species to which it belongs. See Polyploid, 

THERMOMETER Instruments for 
measuring temperature are of great value 
to the gardener and particularly to the 
greenhouse owner. For garden purposes the 
Fahrenheit scale is almost invariably used, 
and on this freezing point occurs at 32 
degrees, and boiling point 212 degrees. On 
the centigrade scale, which is employed on 
the Continent and in America, freezing 
point is at o degrees and boiling point 100 
degrees. In order to convert Fahrenheit 
readings to centigrade readings, first sub- 
tract 32 and then multiply the remainder 
by 5, and divide the product by g. To con- 
vert centigrade readings to Fahrenheit, 
reverse this procedure, i.c. multiply by 9, 
divide by 5 and then add 32. In addition to 
the ordinary thermometer, it is possible to 
buy thermometers which automatically 
register the minimum temperature after 
being set, and others which will, in a 
similar manner, register both the maximum 
and minimum temperatures after being 
set. For greenhouse purposes maximum- 
and minimum-registering thermometers 
arc very desirable as considerable fluctua- 
tions can occur while the gardener is away 
from the house. Many failures with green- 
house plants arc due to low night tempera- 
tures which arc unsuspected by the green- 
house owner, but which would be revealed 
by a minimum-registering thermometer. 
Special thermometers can be obtained for 
plunging into soil and registering the tem- 
perature of this. These are particularly 
useful in the formation of mushroom beds 
and compost heaps and when soil is steri- 
lized by heat. Another type of thermo- 
meter is the wet-bulb thermometer which 
can be used to estimate the humidity of the 
atmosphere, and also, from (his informa- 
tion, to predict frost. (See Hygrometer,) 

THINNING The process of reducing the 
number of plants in a bed or other place 
so that those which remain have more 
room to develop, of reducing the number 
of shoots or branches produced by any one 
plant, or of reducing the number of flowers 


or fruits it produces. Thinning of plants 
may be applied at one extreme tosecdlines 
in a seed bed, and at the other to orchard 
or forest trees in a planution. The thin- 
nmg of seedlings is particularly important 
with those kinds of plant which arc sown 
where they arc to mature, c.g. many vege- 
table seedlings such as carrots, lettuces, 
turnips, beetroots, etc., and the seeds of 
most hardy annuals such as calendulas, 
godetias, eschscholzias and cornflowers! 
The work should always be done as soon as 
the seedlings can be handled conveniently. 
Care should be taken not to disturb unduly 
those seedlings that are to remain. If the 
seedlings to be thinned are crowded to- 
gether, it may be necessary to press two 
fingers down on to the soil, one on each side 
of the plant to be retained, $0 holding the 
plant in position while the surrounding 
seedlings arc pulled out. It is often a good 
plan to spread thinning over two opera- 
tions, in the first of which the plants arc left 
at least twice as thick as they will ulti- 
mately be required. This will allow for any 
casualties, and a final thinning can be 
carried out a few weeks later. 

In orchards, it is common practice (0 
grow some of the trees on vigorous stocks 
which will eventually produce trees of con- 
siderable size, but will be slow in bringing 
these into bearing, and to interplant these 
permanent trees with other temporary 
trees, often known as fillers, worked on 
dwarfing stocks which will keep them small 
and encourage them to fruit while still quite 
young. Then, after 10 or 12 years, the fillers 
are removed and the permanent trees per- 
mitted to occupy the whole of the space. 

Reduction of the numbers of flowen or 
fruits produced by fruit trees may be neces- 
sary' to prevent over-cropping, to encourage 
regular bearing, and to improve the quality 
of the fruit produced. If cooking apples of 
large size are required, it is frequently 
necessary to reduce the number of fruits 
that set, and this should be done in two 
stages, first when the fruitlcls arc the size of 
small marbles and finally when they are as 
large as walnuts. Dessert apples of great 
size arc not desirable, and thinning of 
these is only necessary when very heavy 
crops arc produced. Grapes almost always 
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Thinning bundus of grnp<s 


require considerable thinning. Thb is done 
with pointed scissors specially manurac* 
lured for the purpose. It should be com- 
menced about a fortnight aAcr the berries 
begin to form, and should be continued a 
little at a time until the stoning period is 
completed. It is customary to begin thin- 
ning at the bottom of tlte buncii, and to 
thin this part of the bunch considerably 
more drastically than the top and shoulders. 

Peaches and nectarines frequently re- 
quire considerable thinning. If fruits of 
good quality are to be produced they 
should be spaced at least 9 inches apart on 
the branches, though nectarines may be a 
little closer than peaches. 

In all thinning care should be taken to 
remove any fruits which are in any way 
damaged or likely to be misshapen. In 
clusters of apples and pears the central fruit, 
sometimes known as the crown fruit, is 
often of poor shape. In consequence exhi- 
bitors usually remove these crown fruits. 

Thinning of branches is often desirable 
in trees, and particularly fruit trees, that 
have become overcrowded. The purpose 
here is to allow light and air to penetrate 
more freely to the leaves, and to encour^e 
the production of new growth by concen- 
trating sap on a reduced number of buds. 

Thinning of shoots may be necessary 
where some herbaceous plants are con- 
cerned, particularly if flowers of large size 
are required. Thus, when delphiniums are 
grown for exhibition, the young shoots are 
usually reduced in number, not more than 
five being retained even on sturdy plants 


two or three years old. The quality of 
michaelmas daisy flowers ran be greatly 
improved by thinning the stems at an early 
stage, and large trusses of phlox can be 
obtained in the same W'ay. 

When roses, dahlias or chrysanthemums 
are growm for exhibition, considerable 
shoot-thinning is usually carried out. Ex- 
hibition sweet peas arc produced on plants 
restricted to a single stem each — an ex- 
treme example of shoot-thinning. 

THIOCYANATE A chemical which is 
sometimes used with petroleum oil as a 
winter wash for application to fruit trees. 
This wash is particularly effective in the 
control of woolly aphis and red spider and 
has the merit that ii can be applied in mid- 
March, later than most other winter 
washes. It must be purchased as a proprie- 
tary article and manufacturer's instructions 
regarding strength should be followed; 
as a rule from 1 ^ to 2 ^ pints of concentrated 
fluid to 5 gallons of water. 

THIRAM A fungicide particularly ser- 
viceable in controlling tulip Arc and also 
used against rose black spot. It b obtain- 
able as a w*ettable powder and b applied 
as a spray. 

THRIPS A general name given to a 
number of related insects which attack a 
variety of plants, both outdoors and under 
glass. They suck the sap from the leaves, 
steins and flowers, causing these to become 
dbtorted and to develop brown, silver, or 
white streaks and spots, Thrips are small, 
active and long in proportion to their width. 
They vary in colour from pale yellow to 
black. Flower buds that arc badly attacked 
may turn brown and refuse to open. If the 
presence of thrips b suspected in flowers or 
buds, one of these should be tapped 
smartly over a sheet of white paper when 
many of the insects will fall out. Thrips arc 
alw'ays most abundant in hot, dry weather. 
In consequence the first line of defence 
under glass b to give plenty of ventilation, 
and s>'ringe foliage and damp down paths 
and stages frequently to maintain a damp 
atmosphere. Thrips may be destroyed 
under glass by fumigating with naphthalene 
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or nicotine or by spraying with HETP. 
Outdoors spraying with HETP or nico- 
tine are the most effective remedies. 

THYRSE A botanical term used for a 
particular t>'pc of flower cluster which may 
be described as a compact and rather 
narrow panicle {({•v.) 

TIFFANY A form of muslin with a 
gauze-like texture, which is frequently used 
for sitading plants in greenhouses. It is too 
fine a material to withstand wind and rain, 
and consequently cannot be used satis- 
factorily in the form of blinds outside the 
greenhouse but it can be pinned to the 
rafters inside the house, used in the form of 
blinds under the rafters, or laid on some 
temporary' support over the plants. Tiffany 
is valuable because it breaks the heat of 
strong sunshine without shading the plants 
loo heavily. 

TILL The cultivation of soil by plough- 
ing, digging, forking or any other method. 
I'hc various operations of tillage arc dealt 
with under their respective headings. 

TILTH The crumbly soil texture pro- 
duced by good tillage. Thus, when it is 
stated that a seed bed should have a good 
tilth, the meaning is that the surface soil 
should be broken down Bncly and should 
be in such a physical condition that it can 
be moved easily with rake or hoc. The 
provision of a good tilth Is one of the most 
important objects of cultivation, partic- 
ularly where crops are to be raised from 
seed or from small plants. Good tilth de- 
pends not only upon the way in which 
cultivation is carried out, but also upon 
the condition of the soil when this work is 
done. After winter digging, rough lumps of 
soil are most likely to break down to a fine 
tilth if they arc forked after frost, but when 
the surface of the soil is fairly dr>\ The 
addition to the soil of bulky organic mater- 
ials such as leaf mould, peat and decayed 
manure also helps to produce a good tilth. 
On heavy clay soils tilth may be improved 
by adequate liming. (See Flocculaiion.) 

TINE A name given to each individual 
prong of such tools as forks and cultivators. 


TOMENTOSE Covered with a close 
mat of hain; a botanical term used in the 
description of leaves and stems which have 
a covering of this type. The covering itself 
is sometimes referred to as a ‘tomentum’. 

TOP»0RESSING A term used by gar- 
deners to describe the application of some 
substance to the surface of the soil, in 
distinction to working something into the 
soil. Top-dressings may consbt of bulky 
substances such as dung or compost, though 
with these the process is more frequently 
referred to as mulching. More usually top- 
dressings consist of artificial fcriilizcr, lime 
or some other fairly concentrated substance. 
Top-dressings provide a convenient method 
of feeding plants while in growth. When 
soluble chemical fertilizers such as sulphate 
of ammonia, nitrate of soda, superphos- 
phate of lime and sulphate of potash arc 
applied, it is important not to exceed quan- 
tities recommended by experts, as, if this 
precaution is not taken there may be too 
great a concentration of the chemical in 
the surface soil, with consequent injury to 
roots. It is also frequently important to keep 
top-dressings to the soil only and not 
spread them over stems and leaves. Super- 
phosphate of lime and sulphate of ammonia 
can both be very damaging to foliage and 
so can fresh soot. It is sometimes recom- 
mended that top-dressings of fertilizers 
should be mixed with the surface soil by 
hoeing. This seems a matter to be dictated 
by tidiness rather than by utility. 

TOPIARY The art of clipping and 
training shrubs and trees to form intricate 
patterns or forms such as balls, cones, 
pyramids, peacocks and bears. The art was 
at its height in this country during the 
seventeenth century and has declined dur- 
ing those periods in which the fashion has 
been for informal rather than formal 
gardening. Nevertheless there arc many 
magnificent specimens in the country. 

Yew and box are the two favourite plants 
of the topiary artist, though bay is also 
favoured and many other shrubs, including 
holly, privet, and Lonicera nitida may be 
used. The shaping of the shrub is done 
partly with shears or secateurs and partly 
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by t>ing young shoots to a wire frame 
shaped to the rough outline of the spcch 
men. The frame remains as a permanent 
part of the specimen, but is eventually 
completely concealed by its growth. 
Frames arc more nccessar>* for the complex 
shapes than for those of comparatively 
simple outline. It is very desirable, though 
not absolutely essential, that the formation 
of the topiary' specimen should be started 
%vhilc plants arc still quite young. It may 
be necessary' to tic and clip such specimens 
five or six times a year between early May 
and the end of September. 



Topiary work 


TOPPING A term which may be regarded 
as almost idendcal with stopping as it implies 
the removal of the growing point of a plant. 
If any distinction is to be made it may be 
on the grounds that whereas the purpose of 
stopping is usually to make plants produce 
side growths, that of topping is done for 
some other purpose. For example, in the 
case of broad beans tltc purpose of topping 
is to remove the soft growth which is most 
likely to attract black fly (aphis), a common 
pest of the broad bean in late spring and 
early summer. 


TOXIC .\ word that is synonymous with 
poisonous. 

TRACE ELEMENT The name given 10 
certain elements whiclt arc required by 
plants in very minute quantities. Among 
the principal trace elements arc iron, man* 
ganesc, boron, copper and zinc. 

TRAINING fhe an of inducing a plant 
U> conform to a particular shape or form 
which for one reason or another is desirable 
from the gardener's point of view. Thus 
trained fruit trees may be useful to plant 
against walls where the growth is to be con- 
fined to one plane only, or to produce trees 
ofsmall dimensions as in single-stemmed 
tree or cordon. Climbing plants arc usually 
trained in some way. Occasionally climb- 
ing roses arc grafted on the top of strong 
brier stems 5 to 7 feet in height and arc 
then trained downwards over umbrella- 
like wire frames to form specimens which 
are known as weeping standards. 

With some plants training is merely a 
matter of tying growths to supports placed 
in convenient positions, but more often it 
involves some measure of pruning, includ- 
ing the removal of badly placed or superflu- 
ous shoots and the retention of those which 
can be trained most readily to the desired 
form. Pruning may also be used to induce 
growths to form in the right places. For 
example^ in the formation of horizontally- 
irain^ fruit trees, the central vertical shoot 
is cut back each year to a point a little above 
that at which the next pair of horizontal 
arms is required. Strong new shoots are 
generally produced just below the point of 
pruning and in this instance three of these 
shoots are retained, one being trained 
vertically and the other two bent down to 
left and right respectively to form the next 
pair of arms. In the same way pruning may 
be used to produce strong shoots in any part 
of a tree or shrub as required. 

Growth can also be induced by notching, 
ue. by the removal of a small triangle or 
crescent of bark just above a dormant 
growth bud. If this is done as growth starts 
in the spring, the result will often be that 
the bud immediately below the notch will 
start into growth. Thb technique can often 
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be used with advantage to fill in bare spaces 
of trained specimens. Where for one reason 
or another it is not practicable to notch, it 
is sometimes possible to graft a young shoot 
in the bare place and subsequently prune 
and train it to fill the position. 

TRANSPLANT This may be considered 
but a synonym of planting, a subject dealt 
with under that heading. Alternatively 
transplanting may be regarded as having 
particular application to the removal of 
plants from one place to another with the 
express purpose of either giving them more 
space to develop or checking their root 
growth. This kind of transplanting is 
common in the nursery' garden where trees 
and shrubs are usually transplanted annu* 
ally for both the purposes mentioned. The 
importance in this case of keeping roots in 
check is that, when the plant is eventually 
sold, it can be lifted with a compact ball of 
roots, as a result of which it svill not suffer as 
much check as would an untransplanted 
one which had sent out its roots unchecked 
in all directions, Young seedling plants of 
wallfiowcrs, brassicas, etc., arc often trans- 


planted from the seed bed to a nunery bed 
with the same object. The precautions to be 
obscrv'cd in the methoefs adopted arc in all 
instances those discussed under the heading 
Planting. 

TRAYS Shallow boxes used for storing 
bulbs, potatoes, fruits, etc. The term ‘seed 
trays’ b abo applied to shallow boxes used 
for the germination of seeds or the pricking 
out of seedlings. Trays for storage are fre- 
quently made with a wooden upright at 
each corner, projecting a couple of inches 
above the rim of the tray, the object being 
to enable one tray to be placed on top of 
another without pressing on whatever may 
be in it. As a result, air can circulate freely 
between the trays, and light can abo pene- 
trate. Such trays are particularly useful for 
sprouting potato planting sets. Seed trays 
may be of any convenient size. Measure- 
ments which are commonly adopted by 
manufacturers of seed trays arc J4J inches 
by 8 inches by 3} inches. 

Seed trays will last much longer if 
treated with a suitable wood preservative 
but creosote should not be used because 
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fumes from it can be deadly to plants. 
Copper naphibcnaic is harnilcss to plants 
and a better prcscr\'aiivc than creosote. 

TREADING Few plants can make satis- 
factory^ root systems in loose soil and in 
consequence it is usually advised that seed 
beds should be either rolled or trodden to 
make the soil firm. Similarly when plants 
arc moved from one place to another the 
soil should be pressed firmly round the 
roots. With small plants this can be done 
adequately with the knuckles or with the 
handle of a trowel, but with large plants 
such as shrubs and trees it is nccessao' to 
iread the soil firmly round the roots. Where 
treading is to be carried out it is essential 
that the soil be in suitable condition, neither 
50 wet that it sticks to the boots, nor so dr>' 
that It IS impossible to consolidate it by 
treading. 

The term ‘tread* is also applied to that 
part of a spade or fork on which the foot is 
placed to drive it into the soil. 



Treading a seed bed 


ing trees from x\\c attacks of r«'ibbits, cattle, 
(\tc. Tree guards arc often made of metal in 
the form of a number of upright bars cur\'- 
ing outwards at the top and attached to 
two or three encircling bands which hold 
them in position round the trunk of the 
tree. Sometimes guards are made of wood, 
many patterns being adopted according to 
the type of material being used and the size 
of the tree to be protected. Wire netting 
may also be employed, but if this is done 
care should be taken to see that it is strong 
enough to withstand the rubbing of cattle 
and that it is firmly fixed to suitable up- 
rights well buried in the soil. Occasionally 
bundles of twigs arc used as a temporary' 
protection. They should be placed verti- 
cally all round the trunk and then be lied 
securely in position. If a sufficiently thick 
layer of twigs or small branches is used 
in this way even small creatures such 
as rabbits will be unable to damage the 
trunks. 

TREE PRUNERS Sometimes known as 
iong^handlcd pruners\ these arc tools de- 
signed to enable the gardener to remove 
shoou or small branches from trees without 
climbing up into them. The commonest 
pattern has a pruning head of parrot-bill 
type, attached to a long wooden or hollow 
metal shaft, with a lever near the base by 
which the pruning blade can be operated. 
The length of this lever enables consider- 
able force to be applied to the blade and in 
consequence such tools can be used to 
sever branches up to about half an inch in 
thickness. They can be used for the thin- 
ning of fruit trees, but should not be 
employed for spur pruning or other work 
involving considerable accuracy in cutting. 


TREE Any woody plant with a distinct 
trunk or main stem. The term may be used 
in distinction to shrub or bush, terms which 
are used for woody plants which begin to 
branch at or near soil level and conse- 
quently have no distinct main trunk. 

TREE BANDING Another name for 
grease banding (q.v.) 

TREE GUARD Any device for protect- 


TREE SURGERY A term somcNvhat 
loosely used to cover the pruning of trees 
and the treatment of any wounds that may 
be caused during this tvork or >vhich may 
develop through accident or the attacks 
of insects or fungi. Pruning is dealt with 
under that heading. 

The treatment of pruning wounds is 
only likely to be necessary for fairly large 
wounds caused in the removal of large 
limbs. These may be coated with some 
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dressing to prevent attack by fungi or other 
discase^causing organbms. It should be ob- 
served, however, that there are few, if any, 
wound dressings which do not actually 
delay the natural processor wound healing, 


made of deal treated with a wood preser- 
vative such as creosote or copper naph- 
thenatc. If it is required to last for 
many years, it should be made of teak or 
oak. 


so that their use cannot be considered 


wholly an advantage. One of the most satis- 
factory substances to use is grafting wax, 
warmed until it is sufficiently thin to be 
applied with a stiff paint brush. Stockholm 
tar is often recommended and has antiseptic 


TRENCH It is sometimes advbcd that 
certain crops should be grown in trenches 
and this is the method occasionally recom- 
mended for sweet peas, runner beans, leeks 


<|ualities. There arc also numerous pro- 
prietary dressings on the market. Wounds 
caused by the breaking of branches, or 
superficial wounds caused by insects, dis- 
ease, etc., may be treated in the same way, 
but first the exposed surface should be 
pared down with a sharp knife so that a 
clean wound is made. Deep cracks or holes 
may need to be filled, and for this purpose 
concrete, made with 3 parts of builder's 
sand and i part of cement, is generally 
used. 



TRELLIS Any erection made by fasten- 
ing light wooden bars or laths together to 
form a cross-work pattern. This may take 
the form of plain square trellis, diamond 
pattern trellis or some more complex pat- 
tern for particular ornamental purposes. 
Trellis work may be used as a support for 
climbing plants, to form a screen or barrier 
between one part of the garden and an- 
other, or to raise the height of existing 
fences or walls. Trellis work is also hung on 
walls as a support for climbing plants and 
is particularly useful for this purpose as it 
obviates the necessity for driving nails into 
the wall at frequent points. Trellis is usually 



One form of trellis work 


Trenching 

and celery. The method will vary a little 
according to the crop to be grown. In 
general the idea is to cultivate, to a depth 
of 2 or 3 feel, a strip of soil no more than 
1 to 2 feet in width. The soil is first removed 
from this narrow strip to the desired depth 
and then it is replaced a little at a time, 
manure or compost being liberally added 
meanwhile. The method has the merit of 
concentrating plant food where it will con- 
vey the maximum benefit, but it suffers 
from the drawback that the water tends to 
collect in the comparatively loose soil re- 
placed in the trench, become stagnant and 
cause injury to roots. There is a good deal 
to be said in favour of trench cultivation on 
suitable soils, but it is open to criticism on 
hea\^ and wet soils. 

The term ‘trench’ or ‘trenching’ is also 
used for a particular form of deep dig- 
ging in which the soil is broken up to a 
depth of 2j to 3 feet. It is described under 
Digging. 

TRIPLOID A plant with 50 per cent 
more chromosomes than is normal for the 
species to which it belongs. Sec Polyploid. 
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TROWEL Small planting tools arc made 
in two styles, one with a handle up tr> 
inches in length, the other with a short 
handle 4 to 6 inches long. The latter is by 
far the more serviceable t>’pc and though it 
may seem to involve more stooping, will in 
practice be found far less tiring to use. 
Trowels are made of steel, including stain- 
less, or of aluminium alloy, the latter hav- 
ing the advantage of being non-rusting and 
light, though they are not as strong and 
durable as steel trowels. A trowel should 
be used for the planting of all seedlings and 
small plants that are loo big on the one 
hand to be transplanted with a small 
dibber, and loo small on the other hand to 
be planted with a spade. It is to be pre- 
ferred to the large dibber for almost all 
purposes with the possible exception of 
planting brassicas, the reason being that 
the large dibber tends to consolidate the 
soil unevenly and abo to make too narrow 
and deep a hole in which roots arc un- 
naturally cramped and which arc not pro- 
perly rchllcd so that the plant remains sus- 
pended with a hole beneath it in which 
water later collects. ^Vith the trowel a 
suitably wide and shallow hole can 
be scooped out to accommodate roots 
in a natural position and firming can 
be done according to the needs of the 
plants. 

TRUE BREEDING A plant is said to be 
true breeding when its flowers, having been 
fertilized with their own pollen, produce 
seed which will give seedlings with all the 
essential characters of the parent. Thus 
with a variety of sweet pea, it can only be 
regarded as true breeding if the seed saved 
from it after self-fertilization will produce 
plants bearing flowers of the same character 
and colour as those of the parent. It is im- 
portant to observe that the term is relative 
and not absolute. No plant reproduces itself 
true in every minute detail. It b a question 
of what is important from the gardener’s 
standpoint. The genetiebt describes a true- 
breeding plant as homozygous, and one 
that b not true breeding as heterozygous or 
hybrid. 

TRUG) see Sussex Trug* 


TRUNCATE Cut off abruptly at the 
end: a bnianicai term applied to parts of 
plants whir h terminate in this manner. 

TRUSS A ratlicr loose term for a cluster 
of flowers or fruits. Thus one may speak of 
a truss of tomatoes but not a truss of grapes. 
Perhaps more strictly the term should be 
confined to compact clusters of flowers pro- 
duced at the ends of sterns, as in many 
species of primula or rhododcndroti. 

TUBER A thickened underground stem 
or thickened root used for the storage of 
food, often in the form of starch. Familiar 
examples are the potato, a stem tuber, and 
the dahlia, a root tuber. The tuberous 
begonia may be contrasted with the crocus 
which has a corm which resembles it in 
some particulars, but b covered by a mem- 
branous coat. The difference between root 
and stem tubers can be determined by 
whether or not they produce eyes or buds. 
The stem tuber always has eyes, whereas 
the root tuber has not. 



TUFA A name given to a particular type 
of limestone, frequently of a very porous 
texture. A particular type of hard tufa, 
found near Matlock in Derbyshire, has 
been used both for rock gardens and for 
miniature gardens in bowb, old sinks, etc. 
Because of its porous nature it absorbs 
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water freely and attracts roots. It quiekly 
weathers and becomes covered with mosses, 
lichens and other pleasing growths. 

TULIP FIRE, sec Fire. 

TUNI GATED A botanical term used to 
describe bulbs, such as the onion and nar- 
cissus, in which the scales arc concentric, 
each being wrapped round that immed- 
iately beneath it. 


especially when cut from a site near to or of 
similar character to that on which the lawn 
IS to be formed, has the merit that the 
grasses are likely to be of a character suit- 
able for the soil and climate; but it suffen 
from the drawback that it is seldom free 
from weeds, including undesirable grasses. 


TURF A term which may be applied to a 
surface covering of grass, clover or some 
other meadow-forming plant, or to the 
complete surface layer of 2 or 3 inches, 
comprising both the covering herbage and 
the roots which it produces. Thus Uurfy 
loam' may mean the first 3 or 4 inches of 
grass and soil cut from a meadow or similar 
place, and turves for lawn making arc 
usually cut with about 2 inches thickness of 
soil. Good turf may be of natural formation 
or be produced by sowing seeds for the 
express purpose of producing a suitable 
herbage. For lawn-making, natural turf, 


Levelling turf 

Weeds can usually be dealt with by cutting 
them out of the turves or by treating the 
lawn with a suitable weedkiller but un- 
desirable species of grass are a much more 
difficult problem and can seldom be erad- 
icated without injuring the useful species as 
well. The subject of lawn -making both 
from seeds and from turves is dealt with 
under the heading Lawns. 

Turves for the preparation of potting 
compost should be stacked, grass-side down- 
wards, for a period of at least twelve 
months before use, so that the grass and 
some of the roots may rot. The stacks can 
be of any convenient size. 

For com post- making it is desirable that 
lur\*cs should be cut from a fairly rich 
meadow, one for example in which a con- 
siderable number of cattle have been 
allowed to graze. This kind of turf is seldom 
the most satisfactory for lawn -making as it 
is apt to contain many coarse grasses, 
clovers, and weeds. 


Rolling turves 


TURF BEATER A special tool, some- 
times known as a turf beetle, which is used 
for settling tur\'es that have been laid to 
form a lawn. Beaters are of various pat- 



tcms, one of the most useful types being in 
the form of a smooth block of wood, lo to 
12 inches in length and 4 to 6 inches in 
width and depth, with one flat face and a 
shaped handle at one end. An alternative 
type has a handle 4 to 5 feel in length fixed 
at an angle on a flat block of wood, 
roughly 15 inches by 12 inches by 2 
inches, the whole tool looking rather like 
a long-handled floor polisher without a 
hinge. 


almost at rit-ht-angles near the boiloin. flic 
cutting; rdyc (•! tlu* knif^' U in reverse, so 
that i^ tlic to<»l is drawn towards the 
opcTator ihc krufe will cut through ihc turf. 
More elaborate torjU are made, some fitted 
with wheels and otijrr devices to regulate 
the depth of<uU 

An abbreviation often applied to a 
chemical used as a plant hormone for kill- 
ing weeds, (See DCPAs) 


TURF PERFORATOR Tools of many 
different patterns arc used to perforate turf 
which has become too consoltdalcd by 
heavy wear and is consequently in need of 
aeration. An ordinary hand fork may be 



A spiked roller for the lawn 


used for the purpose, pushed in at fre- 
quent intervals all over the surface of the 
turf to a depth of q lo 3 inches, (See also 
Roller.) 


TURF RACES Took used for marking 
out turf before it b lifted for lawn making or 
for stacking. The usual type of race, or 
racer, has a long ash handle slightly cur\'ed 
at the base, with a sharp knife fastened 


2:4: 5*T The style given to a selective 
weedkiller the full chemical name of which 
is 2:4: 5-trichlorophcnoxyacciatc. Trade 
formulations of this are prepared for use on 
lawns and will kill some weeds which have 
proved resistant to other chemicals. Other 
preparations of the 2:4: 5-T arc used lo 
kill brushwood and to kill weeds In hedge- 
bottoms, also water weeds. In all eases 
manufacturer's instructions must be fol- 
lowed as there is no standard formulation. 

TYING The tying of plants for support 
b included under the heading, Staking. Here 
it may be obscr\*ed that choice of material 
for tying should be governed by the type of 
growth to be supported, the ultimate strain 
which the tie is likely to bear, and the 
length of time that it will be required to 
last. Thus, for all those plants with soft 
or succulent growth, tics of scry pliable 
material should be used, such as soft raffia, 
twbt, hllb or twine, tarred or plain. Gal- 
vanized wire rings are often used for him 
growths such as those of carnations, but 
should always be sufficiently loose to allow 
for c.xpansion of growth. Ties of raffia, thin 
twbt or filUs cannot be expected to last 
more than one year and often begin to 
deteriorate after a few months. Thb U some- 
times an advantage, as >vith ties used for 
buds or grafts when budding and grafting. 
With these the tie has usually completed its 
purpose within five or six weeks, after which 
it is an advantage if it breaks easily so that 
the bark of the grafted plant may swell. 
Tics that arc expected to remain for t>vo or 
three years can be made of tarred twine, 
galvanized wire, or some other durable 
material. 


TYP 
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It is often an advantage when tying 
plants, particularly those that are of soft 
growth which is likely to increase in girth 
rapidly, to make a double twist in the tying 
material between the stem and the stake or 
other support. This twist acts like a spring, 
allowing a reasonable degree of expansion, 
and yet holding the stem firm even when 
the tic is first placed in position. 



Tying 


TYPE Boianically this term is used for 
tlial particular form of a species which has 
been described fur the purpose of classih* 
cation. X’ariations from this form, which 
arc nevertheless not sufficiently distinct 
to justify classification as separate species, 
may be referred to as varieties or forms of 
the species and be given distinguishing 
names additional to the species name. It 
should be observed that it docs not follow 
that the type form is the commonest form 
in nature, but merely that it is the first 
form to be described fully for the purpose 
of botanical classification. Thus, with Li^ 
Hum Broumiiy which was originally described 
in 1841 from plants which were descended 
from the bulbs introduced in England 
about 1835, no one seems to be quite clear 
as to the origin of the original bulbs, and no 


further plants of precisely this character 
have been found in the native habitat of 
Lilium Brownii. At least two variants of the 
original Lilium Brownii have since been in- 
troduced to cultivation, and these carry the 
distinguishing names of Lilium Brownii var, 
liridulum, and Lilium Brownii var, auslralt. 
The type may itself be distinguished, if 
desired, by a third name, though it is seldom 
used for any but botanical purposes. In 
the example chosen, the type plant may 
be distinguished as Lilium Brownii var. 
Droivnii. 

In gardens ihc term ‘type plant' is often 
used more loosely to distinguish the form 
commonly grown in gardens from other 
forms of the same plant of more unusual 
character. 

UMBEL A botanical term used to de« 
scribe flower clusters in which the flower 
stalks or branches all arise from a common 
point at the top of the main flower stem. 
The flower head of a carrot is of this 
form. 



An umbel 


UNDULATE With wavy margins; a 
botanical term applied to leaves, etc. 
which arc of this character. 
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UNISEXUAL Of one sex only. The term 
is used by botanists for flowers which pro- 
duce stamens but no pistils, or pistils but 
no stamens. This is the opposite of 
hermaphrodite. The begonia provides a 
familiar example of a plant with unisexual 
flowers. 

VARIEGATED Of two or more colours. 
As a rule the term is applied only to foliage 
and stems, but it may occasionally be used 
in connexion with flowers that are blotched 
or marked with more than one colour. The 
commonest type of foliage variegation is 
due to lack of chlorophyll or green colour- 
ing matter in some parts. As a result patches 
of yellow or white appear and these may 
cither be regularly disposed in bands or 
along the veins, or they may be irregularly 
disposed in spots or blotches all over the 
surface of the leaf. Variegation is often a 
symptom of virus infection, and diseases 
known as mosaic show this symptom in a 
marked manner. Variegation can also be 
an inherited characteristic unconnected 
with any pathological condition. Usually 
in such cases the variegation occurs as a 
chimacra, i.e. tissues of t>vo or more kinds 
occur, one often overlying the other like a 
glove (see Chimaera ) . 

Variegated plants arc often of great 
decorative merit. As a rule they can only be 
propagated true to type by vegetative 
means, i.e* by cuttings, grafts, or layers. 
They are generally a little weaker in growth 
than their normal green counterparts, this 
being due to the lack of chlorophyll which 
is essential to the process of photosymthesb 
by which the plant manufactures its food- 
stufis with the aid of energy obtained from 
sunlight. 

VARIETY A division used in the classifi- 
cation of plants (see Classijication). 

VEGETABLE The term b used in two 
different ways, one scientific and the other 
horticultural. From a scientific standpoint 
a vegetable b any living organbm that is 
not an animal. In the higher leveU of life 
tkb b a dbtinction easily understood, as 
ammab have the power of movement, 
often have a fairly highly developed ner- 


vous system, and live by breaking down 
complex organic substances. \'cgciablcs. 
by contrast, are relativclv motionless, liave 
no obvious nervous system and build up 
(heir food from simple, inorganic coni- 
pounds. In the lowest levels of life the 
distinction fades into obscurity and it 
becomes almost impossible to decide 
whether an organism is in fact, vegetable 
or animal. 

Horticulturally a vegetable b an edible 
plant that is used primarily as a salad or 
as a complement to or in place of a meat 
course, in dbtinction to a fruit, which 
b used primarily for dessert. Thus at 
flower shows there are usually classes for 
vegetables and fruits and there b occa- 
sionally dbputc whether certain things, 
tomatoes for example, should be shown in 
the one section or the other. To get thb 
matter in clear perspective it must first be 
realized that the one term implies the other, 
i.e. a fruit b a part of a vegetable and b, 
therefore, vegetable in character. Botani- 
cally a tomato b a fruit but horticulturally 
it b shown in vegetable, and not in fruit 
classes, as a tomato b most frequently used 
in the manner defined for a garden vege- 
table. By a similar process of reasoning, 
rhubarb, which botanically b not a fruit at 
all, b sometimes included in the fruit sec- 
tion of a show because it b commonly used 
for dessert and not in the manner usually 
associated with garden vegetables. 

VEGETATIVE PROPAGATION Any 
method of increasing a plant other than 
from seeds. Thus the term may include 
divbion in all its forms, taking of cuttings 
or tlie preparation of layers, grafts, buds, 
etc. An advantage of such methods of 
propagation over seed (seminal) propaga- 
tion b that, as a rule, a plant produced in 
thb way resembles its parent in cver>' 
minute particular, whereas plants raised 
from seed alwa>*s differ in some measure 
from their patents, though the difference 
may be so minute as to be unimportant. 
Nevertheless many hybrid varieties will not 
breed anything like true to character from 
seed, but will show variations which will be 
serious from the standpoint of garden db- 
play. Most hybrid plants can only be repro- 
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duced true to type by vegetative propaga* 
tion. All the planu vegetatively reproduced 
from one original parent constitute a clone 
and such groups of plants are sometimes 
designated by the letters, cl. before or after 
their names to indicate their common 
origin. 

VENATION The arrangement or pat- 
tern of the veins in a leaf. 

VENTILATION Some circulation of air 
is necessary* for most plants groum under 
glass, partly because without it tempera- 
tures will rise too high during sunny 
weather, partly because the moving air 
will help to keep the atmosphere from be- 
coming too damp and partly to supply 
plants with oxygen and carbon dioxide. It 
seems probable that the rate of change 
necessary' to supply this last need is usually 
fulfilled by the cracks and cre\dces which 
occur even in well-made glasshouses. Evi- 
dence of this may be found in the fact that 
even when, due to cold weather, ventilators 
and doors have to be kept shut for weeks on 
end plants do not appear to suffer any ill 
effects of lack of oxygen. 

The degree of ventilation required for 
sacbfactory growth will vary according to 
time of year, the temperature outdoors, the 
amount of wind and its direction, the 
amount of sunlight, the position of the 
glasshouse or frame and the character of the 
plants to be grown. In consequence no 
general advice on this matter can be given 
except to remark that draughts should be 
avoided and that the change of air should 
take place as smoothly as possible without 
sharp currents occurring any>vhcrc. 

Glasshouses should have ventilators both 
at the ridge and at the sides, and in glass- 
houses provided with staging it is often an 
advantage to have some small v'cntilaiors 
in the walls below the level of the stages. In 
span-roofed or three-quarter span-roofed 
glasshouses, ventilators should be on both 
sides of the ridge so that, when desired, air 
can be admitted only on the leeward side. 
This is essential in order to avoid sharp 
draughts and foliage scorching resulting 
therefrom. Top ventilation by itself can 
often be used with advantage to dry the 
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atmosphere of a house which is too damp, 
without causing too great a drop in tem- 
perature. By contrast in hot, sunny weather, 
both side and top ventilators should be used 
in conjunction, so that a steady flow of air 
occurs benveen them. Though very slight 
ventilation may be adequate much of the 
lime, all glasshouses should be provided 
with sufficient ventilation space to allow a 
rapid exchange of air if necessary. Many 
small glasshouses fail in this respect. As a 
general rule the length of ridge vendlators 
in a span-roofed glasshouse should at least 
equal the whole length of the house, and 
the ideal for this type of house is that the 
total length of top ventilators should be 
double the length of the house, i.e. they 
should extend the full length of the house 
on each side of the ridge. Side ventilation 
in houses with vertical glass sides need not 
be on quite such a generous scale, but there 
should not be less than one 2 ft. x 3 ft. ven- 
tilator every 10 feel, or the equivalent of 
this. 



I ’eniUating framts 

All plants that are reared under glass but 
are to be placed outdoors later on should 
have steadily increasing ventilation as the 
time for removal outdoors approaches. It is 
for this reason that frames arc so valuable 
for hardening off plants during the last few* 
weeks, as in a frame the light can be 
entirely removed when weather conditions 
are favourable, and the plants within fully 
exposed to the air. Even the best-ventilated 
greenhouse cannot give conditions com- 
parable with this. 

A modem development in ventilation is 
the provision of mechanism, usually elec- 
trically driven and controlled by a thermo- 
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stat or time switch, lo open and close 
ventilators automatically. Such apparatus 
can be a great boon to amatcun who have 
to be away from home most of the day, but 
unfortunately it is rather expensive and in 
consequence it has not as yet been wndcly 
adopted. 

VERGE The edge of a lawn where il 
joins a path, bed or border. The term is 
also sometimes applied to a narrow strip of 
grass bordering a path, or bed, but the 
former meaning is more accurate. 

VERMICUIXTE A natural substance, 
allied to mica, which, when subjected to in- 
terne heat, expands and forms granules that 
arc full of air spaces. It is then extremely 
light in proportion to its bulk and very ab* 
sorbent. Its principal use is in building, but 
il is also used in gardens, either by itself or 
in combination with sand or peat, as a 
medium in which to root cuttings or germ- 
inate seeds. For either purpose it is essential 
to obtain vcrmiculite that is not strongly 
alkaline. It has the merits of holding water 
without becoming waterlogged, of being 
entirely sterile, and of being so light that 
seedlings or rooted cuttings can be lifted 
from it without breaking even their finest 
rcx>ts. Its drawbacks are that it is rather 
expensive and completely devoid of plant 
fo^, so that plants left in it for long will 
starve. It is obtainable in various degrees of 
coarseness. 

VERNAUOIATION This name is given 
to various techniques by which seeds or 
plants can be made to pass tlirough, at a 
greater rate than normal or at an unusual 
season of the year, those physical and 
chemical changes ivhich would normally 
occur in winter. By this means seeds or 
plants may be brought into a condition in 
which they will start into growth rapidly 
directly they arc subjected to sufficient 
light and ivarmth and given sufficient 
moisture. Techniques of this kind have been 
much used in the preparation of bulbs, such 
as narcissi, tulips, and hyacinths, for forc- 
ing. For thk purpose the bulbs, when lifted 
in summer after having completed their 
normal growth, are placed in refrigeratore 
s 


at car< lu!h trinp«.raiurcs whicli 

will vary acx' Tiling t.> i}k* nature of the 
plant unch r nt. Aftrr remaining an 

ap propria n* ii^hhIx r ol weeks in these con- 
ditions. the* bulbs are renK»v< d .ind stored 
normally. When polled or boxed and 
placed in a greenhouse with a suitable 
temperature, iliey grow verx* rapidly 
and produce flowers during the winter 
months. 

VINE SCISSORS Scissors with narrow 
pointed blades, not unlike those used by 



i scissors 


barbers, employed for the purpose of thin- 
ning the berries in >*oung bunches of grapes. 
They arc stocked by most dealers in horti- 
cultural sundries. 

VIRUS A general name given to a great 
\'ariety of disease-causing organisms which 
differ from fungi and bacteria in bcir^ far 
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sniallrr, and in having a less clearly defined 
life cycle, rhere is, indeed, considerable 
difTcrence of opinion as to whether viruses 
arc to be regarded as living organisms or 
merely as organic chemicals. 'I hey exist in 
the sap of the plant attacked and arc car- 
ried from one part of the plant to an- 
other in the sap. In consequence, exterior 
application of sprays, dusts or fumigants is 
ineffective. So far, no satisfactory method 
has been discovered of curing virus 
diseases. 

The symptoms caused by viruses arc very 
varied. They may produce yellow or white 
variegation of leaves, and symptoms in this 
category' arc often referred to as mosaic 



diseases. Alternatively they may produce 
distortion of the young shoots of the plant, 
curling of the leaves, dwarfing of the whole 
plant, streaking, or small dry brown spots. 
I hc damage caused by viruses is often 
svrongly ascribed to weather or soil con- 
ditions. 


Blackberry dwarfing virus 

the first year. It is a characteristic of many 
viruses that they weaken plants slowly and 
progressively over a period of years but do 
not kill them rapidly. 


Viruses arc spread from one plant to 
another by transference of sap. 'i'hc agents 
may be sucking insects, such as greenflies or 
thrips, or the sap may be carried on the 
blades of pruning tools or on the fingers of 
those working amongst the plants. One 
particularly troublesome virus which at- 
tacks tobacco as well as many other plants, 
is often introduced to the garden on the 
fingers of smokers. 

Methods of control include the rigorous 
removal and destruction of all plants that 
show virus symptoms, spraying, dusting, or 
fumigation to kill sucking insects, the dis- 
infection of pruning tools by dipping them 
occasionally in strong lysol solution, and 
the production of virus-free plants in 
special nurseries or in districts in which 
virus infection is small. One of the advan- 
tages of purchasing seed potatoes from 
certain districts in Scotland and Ireland is 
that in these localities sucking insects sel- 
dom appear at all freely until late in the 
summer. In consequence seed potatoes 
from these areas arc usually virus -free. 
When these tubers arc planted in more 
southerly districts where potato viruses arc 
common, they will usually give a good crop 
the first season, as even if virus infection 
occurs, it will not seriously affect growth 



Two strawberry plants affected by viruSy con^ 
trasted with a healthy plant at the back 


VISTA A view which is confined on 
cither side by trees, hills or other objects. 
In gardens vistas are often carefully con- 
trived by planting trees or hedges to confine 
the view and direct attention in a partic- 
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ular direction. An appearance of great 
depth can often be given to a compara- 
tively small garden by a cleverly contrived 
vbta. 

VITICULTURE llic art of grovvitig 
grap>c vines. 

VIVIPAROUS Producing living young. 
A term which strictly applies to the animal 
rather than the vegetable kingdom, but is 
used occasionally by botanists and garden- 
ers for those plants that produce small 
bulbs or offsets that begin to grow while 
still attached to the parent. Such plants arc 
said to be viviparous. A familiar example is 
Polysiichum acuUdtum angular^ which usually 
produces young planllets along the mid- 
ribs of its mature fronds. 

WALL Garden walb may be used for 
protection, to divide one part of the garden 
from another, or to retain soil that has 
been terraced. For the Brst purpose brick- 
work or stonework is almost always laid 
with cement to bind it together. Small 
dividing walb and also terrace walb are 
often made of loose stone and arc known as 
dry walb in contradUtinction to cement or 
mortar walb. One of the merits of the dry 
wall is tltat it can be used as a home for 
many small plants, Including alpines. These 
can be cstablbhed successfully even in 
narrow crevices between the bricks or 
stones, and the plants oAen derive great 
benefit from the sharp drainage which 
they enjoy in such places. 

No matter what system of building is 
adopted the bricks or stones should alwa>'s 
be laid with some kind of bond, i.e. the 
bricks or stones in successive layers should 
be staggered so that they tie each other 
together. Dry walb are oAen built with a 
slight batter or backward slope as this gives 
them greater stability. When building dry 
walls, soil should be spread between each 
course of brick or stone and should also be 
rammed into crevices behind the bricks or 
stones. In this type of construction soil 
takes Uic place of cement and must be 
used to give every brick or stone a firm 
bed. 

For high terrace walb which must hold 



Building a dry wall 


back a considerable weight of soil dry wall 
construction b not, as a rule, satisfactory. 
Not only should the stones or bricks be set 
in cement but buttresses should be built 
every 1 5 or ao feet to give further support 
to the masonry*. Walb for fruit trees should 
be at least 7 feet and preferably to or \2 
feel in height. Low walb arc not of much 
ser\dce for thb purpose as the trees quickly 
grow abos'c them and then part of the 
growth b protected and part exposed, 
which b Dot a happy combination. 

For many choice fruit trees and climbing 
plants, walb facing south or west are most 
satbfactory but it is also possible to clothe 
walb facing cast or north. In particular 
many of the hardier plums will succeed in 
such places and so will the Morello cherry. 
Many slightly tender shrubs succeed better 
on walb facing north-west tiien they do 
in a southerly aspect, apparently owing 
to the fact that on south-facing walb 
they arc often encouraged to make 
premature growth in early spring and dib 
tender young growth is cut by late spring 
frost. 

If plants are to be gro>vn in a wall, it b a 
great advantage if they can be planted as 
the work of construction proceeds. It is 
possible to plant afterwards by scraping out 
soil from some of the crevices, pushing the 
n>ots of the plants carefully into the fissures 
made in thb way, l^d then pressing more 
soil around them, but thb b a laborious 
task compared tvith the comparative sim- 
plicity of planting as one builds. 
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WALL NAIL Special nails with flexible 
mcial attachments at the head used for 
fastening plants to walls. The nail itself is 
designed to be driven into the mortar or 
concrete between a course of brick or stone, 
and the flexible metal head can then be 
twisted round the shoot to be supported. 



Wall nails 


WARDIAN CASE A glass case with a 
close-fitting lid, used for the cultivation of 
certain rather difficult ferns and other 
greenhouse plants. The wardian case is 
virtually a close frame in which the atmos- 
phere can be kept very still and, if neces- 
sary, very damp. Since the case has glass 
sides the plants within can be seen readily 
and at one time wardian cases were fre- 
quently used as objects of interest or orna- 
ment within the dwelling house, where they 
might be filled with filmy ferns or similar 
plants. The case was designed by Nathaniel 
Gankshaw Ward, 1791-1868. 


WART DISEASE A fungal disease which 
is peculiar to potatoes. First symptom is the 
appearance of wart-like outgrowths on the 
young tubers. As the attack progresses the 
tubers may be almost completely destroyed, 
lit lie being left but a small gnarled lump 
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bearing little resemblance to a potato. 
Occasionally only part of a tuber will be 
attacked, the rest continuing to grow 
normally. 

This is a notifiable disease and no treat- 
ment should be attempted without guid- 
ance from the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. The Ministry must be informed 
immediately an attack is obscr\'ed. 

Some varieties of potato arc immune to 
wart disease and these can be grown on 
infected land without danger that they will 
contract the disease. Such varieties arc 
indicated in catalogues by the word 
‘immune’, but it should be noted that in 
this connexion, the word only implies 
immunity to wart disease and not to other 
diseases. 



WASHING SODA Common washing 
soda as used in the kitchen makes a useful 
fungicide either by itself or in combination 
with copper sulphate as in the formulation 
known as Burgundy mixture. As a fungicide 
on its own, 12 ounces of washing soda and 
8 ounces of soft soap are dissolved in 5 
gallons of water. Dissolve the soft soap in a 
gallon of water, dissolve the washing soda 
in another gallon and then mix the two 
solutions together. Make up the solution to 
5 gallons, stir well and use at once. This 
spray is particularly useful to prevent the 
spread of gooseberry mildew. 

WASPS These insects can be very 
troublesome to the fruit grower. Nests are 
made in hedge banks, under eaves, etc. 
and should be found and dotroyed cither 
by placing calcium cyanide in them or by 
scattering D DT at the entrance. Alterna- 
tively they can be soaked in paraffin and 
burned. Individual fruits can be protected 
with paper or muslin bags. 
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WATER GARDEN In a narrow sens<‘ 
^hc term may be confined to lakes, pools 
and streams in which plants arc cultivated^ 
but it is usually extended to include also 
planted bogs and damp ground surround* 
ing such places. Even without the addition of 
plants, water can add greatly to the charm 
of a garden, by introducing a new and 
entirely different kind of surface in con* 
trasl xsTih that made by plants or masonrv , 
by the reflections which it makes possible, 
and by the pleasant sound it may make. 
Nevertheless it is in conjunction with good 
planting that water gardening can be 
exploited to the full. 

Broadly speaking, water gardens can be 
divided into two classes, formal and in* 
formal. The former were brought to per- 
fection by the Italian garden-makers dur- 
ing the eighteenth and nineteenth centur- 
ies. They used water in a number of in- 
genious ways, not only in the form of lily 
poob, but also as canab, aqueducts, foun- 
tains etc. Thb subject has been dealt with 
very fully by Sir George Sitwell in hb well- 
known essay On tiu Making of Gardens, 
Though many fine formal water gardens 
are to be found in Great Britain, the ten- 
dency in this country, particularly in 
recent years, has been rather towards the 
Informal garden often produced by dam- 
ming valleys to form lakes of extremely 
natural appearance. Small-scale water 
gardening has been associated particularly 
with rock-gardens, in the form of poob and 
cascades, (See abo Pools and Bog Gardens,) 

WATERING The correct application of 
water to plants, and particularly to plants 
grown under glass, is one of the most im- 
portant parts of the gardener's art and one 
of the most difficult to master. Too much 
water may result in the soil becoming 
waterlogged, as a result of which air will 
be driven out of it and the roots of plants 
will be suffocated. Moreover, over-watering 
results in chilled soil and retarded growth. 
On the other hand if insufficient water b 
applied growth may come to a standstill, 
for all the nourbhment which plants take 
from the soil must be in solution. 

The commonest fault is that of watering 
too frequently but in insufficient quantity. 


As a r("<iilt ihr surface inch or so of soil is 
kept moist nu»st c>f the lime, but beneath 
this the soil becorners dry. .Vs most of the 
plant's roots arc \s*oll below (he surface, it 
fc)llo\vs that grouilx under such conditions 
is poor. Wlicn watering pot plants it is 
nccc*ssary* to i;ivc sufficient at each applica- 
tion to moisten the soil right to the bottom 
of the pot. As a guide to the quantity that 
will be required the novice should occa- 
sionally lift the pot after watering and 
watch for tlic first drips of water to appear 
at the drainage hole. However, this test is 
valuelns if the soil has previously become 
ver>' dr>'> ^ ^ result of which the ball of 
soil in the pot has shrunk for then water 
will run down the cavity between soil and 
pot and come straight out of the drainage 
hole. Only when plants have been properly 
potted in good compost and have been 
properly watered subsequently, can the 
test be applied with safety. 

Various methods have been suggested 
for ascertaining whether a plant in a pot 
requires watering. One of the best b to tap 
the pot with a cotton reel fastened to a 
short stick, with a small svooden hammer or 
the leg-bone of a chicken. If the pot emits 
a ringing note, the soil within b dry, where- 
as ifa dull thud b the result the soil b mobt. 
Thb test can only be used with sound pots, 
for those which are cracked xvill always give 
a dull sound no matter how dry the soil. 
Another test b to lift the pot, for wet soil 
tveighs much more than dr>* soil. 

It b not so easy to advbe methods of 
checking the mobture content of beds or 



Watering, using a fine rose 
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borders. A soil testing auger, a tool rather 
like an enormous gimlet which when thrust 
into the ground can be withdrawn carrying 
a core of soil can be employed, but is 
usually possessed only by scientists and pro- 
fessional horticultural advisers. Experience 
is really the only sure guide, but the novice 
may be advised occasionally to excavate a 
hole to a depth of a foot or more and, ob- 
serve the Slate of the soil at various depths. 
He may often be astonished by the result 
and will certainly gain experience in 
correct watering. 

In dealing with greenhouse borders used 



for vines, tomatoes, etc., it is, as a rule, only 


WaUring a box of seedlings 


possible to replenish subsoil losses during 
the winter, so much water being required 
for this purpose that, if applied while planu 
are in growth, there will be serious danger 
of injury being done. In consequence it is 
good practice to run a hose on the border in 
January or February and give sufficient 
water to soak down to a depth of i8 inches 
or 2 feet. Failure to replenish subsoil sup* 
plies accounts for many mysterious troubles 
which occur later in the year, including 
blossom end rot in tomatoes and poor 
growth and small foliage in grapes. 

The method of applying water must al* 
ways be considered with care. Most water* 
ing cans are fitted with roses, and often 
with roses of two different kinds, one fine 
the other coarse. Fine roses should only be 
used for sprinkling cuttings or other plants 
that need no more than an overhead damp- 
ing. This method of watering gives a 
deceptive appearance of moisture on lop. 
Small pools soon start to collect on the 
surface yet the soil beneath may be quite 
dry. Much inadequate watering is due to 
the frequent use of fine roses. Coarser roses 
arc better, but for all watering of well- 
established plants the water should be 
applied direct from the spout of the walcr- 


temperature of the water used for green- 
house plants was important, and that this 
must be at least equal to the air tempera- 
ture of the house in which the plants arc 
growing. Experiments have not confirmed 
this view and it docs not seem that cold 
water gives plants any severe or prolonged 
check. Nevertheless common sense would 
suggest that it is undesirable to use ex- 
tremely cold water for plants that arc 
growing in a warm atmosphere. 

The character of the water is abo of 
importance. Very hard water containing a 
lot of lime is not suitable for lime-hating 
plants such as most of the rhododendrons 
and heathers. Water that contains a great 
deal of iron can sometimes give trouble and 
other mineral excesses may abo prove to be 
harmful. There is no doubt that the popu- 
larity of certain districts with commercial 
growers of certain types of plant is often 
due to a water supply in that locality 
particularly favourable for that kind of 
plant. 

It b possible to feed plants as they arc 
watered, in fact water itself must be re- 
garded as an important food element. 
Further plant foods can be added to it 
cither in the form of chemicab, or by 


ing can, held close to the soil to avoid dis- 
turbing the surface with a powerful jet of 
water. When watering outdoors, no rose 
should be used except for very small plants. 
The best kind of watering in the open is 
with an irrigation plant of some kind which 
can be left to run for an hour or so and will 


steeping bags of manure, soot, etc. in the 
water. (See Liquid manure and Irrigation.) 

WATTLE Any structure made of inter- 
laced pliable twigs or small branches, which 
may be cither whole or split. Uatlle 
hurdles, which are much used by farmers 


give a rain-like spray. 

At one time it was supposed that the 


for penning sheep and other stock, are abo 
sometimes used in the garden as temporary 



.'iKvav «4 he removed bodilv if it b i 


in 


fences, as supports for plants or as screens 
for slightly tender plants. 

WEED Any plant growing where it is not 
required. No hard and fast division can be 
made between weeds and cultivated plants. 
Thus grass is a weed in a bed or border or 
on a path but is a highly desirable plant in 
a lawn. Snow-in-surnmer {C^asiium (omen- 
tosum) can be attractive and useful if 
kept within bounds, but can become a 
troublesome weed if allowed to spread too 
freely. 

Weeds can be killed mechanically by 
hoeing, hand weeding, digging, etc. or they 
may be killed with various chemicals. 

When the true definition of a weed is 
grasped it will be realized how impossible it 
is to find any chemical which will kill all 
weeds and spare all cultivated plants. 

It may sometimes occur that the removal 
of the weeds will do more harm than the 
weeds themselves. This is most likely to be 
the case if removal necessitates much dis- 
turbance of the soil with consequent injury 
to roots. It is often advised that a covering 
of weeds should be permitted to grow in 
orchards from about August to October as 
this will tend to improve the colour of the 
fruit and will then supply organic matter 
which can be dug or ploughed in. It is in any 
case generally conceded that weeds do most 
harm to young seedlings and unestablished 
or small plants and that they are far less 
damaging, if damaging at ail, to larger and 
more firmly established plants, or to plants 
which are approaching maturity* 

Weeds may be classified as annual and 
perennial, and, in general, the former are 
easier to destroy. If they can be prevented 
from ripening and distributing their seed 
all trouble will be at an end. Perennial 
weeds, by contrast, can continue to live and 
spread for years without ever producing a 
seed. Most are weakened and killed in lime 
if they are repeatedly cut off at or just 
below soil level, but some such as goutweed, 
couch grass, bindweed and horsetail show 
great resistance even to this treatment. 
Some annuals will continue to de%'elop and 
ripen their seeds even aAer they have been 
pulled up or cut down. Groundsel is partic- 
ularly troublesome in thb way and so 


flower at the time that it is attacked. 

Most weeds can be placed on the corn- 
post heap to decay and make useful manure 
hut c.xccptiori should be made in the case 
of kinds that arc known to have great 
powers of recuperation, for these may con- 
tinue to grow even after having been in the 
romposi heap for many niorulis. Examples 
arc bindweed, docks, dandelions and creep- 
ing buttercups. It is also unwise to place 
weeds that are seeding on the compost 
heap, since the seeds arc unlikely to be 
destroyed and will be redistributed with 
the compost. 

WEED FORK A small fork usually with 
two or at most three prongs and a cranked 
shaft, which may be used for grubbing out 
weeds on lawns or in beds. 



WEEDKnXER Various chemicab can 
be used to kill weeds, but it b important to 
obser\'c that as a weed has been defined 
simply as a plant in the wrong place, all 
we<^kiHer$ are liable to damage some 
plants that are not regarded as weeds. This 
b true even of the so-called selective weed- 
killers, i.e. those which, while killing a 
certain class of plants arc harmless or 
nearly so to others. A famUiar and old- 
fashioned example of a selective weedkiller 
is lawn sand, usually prepared by mixing 
20 parts by weight of ordinary' silver sand, 
with 3 parts by weight of sulphate of 
ammonia, and i part by weight sulphate of 
iron. Thb mixture b applied at the rate of 
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4 ounces per square yard to lawns with the 
object of killing broad-leaved weeds and 
stimulating the grass. It relies for its effective- 
ness on the caustic properties of sulphate of 
ammonia when it comes directly into con- 
tact with foliage. The chemical lodges on 
the broad leaves of weeds such as plantains 
and dandelions, but slips off the narrow and 
more erect blades of grass. In consequence 
it burns the weeds, but it docs not seriously 
injure the grass. Later on when dissolved 
by rain it is washed out into the soil and 
becomes a valuable fertilizer. 

Modern examples of selective weedkillere 
are to be found amongst those substances 
known as plant hormones or growth- 
promoting substances. (Sec Hormones.) 

Other classes of weedkiller are only very 
slightly selective or are not selective at all. 
A familiar example may be found in sodium 
chlorate, a white cr>*slalline chemical 
closely allied to common salt. This, when 
applied dry at the rate of 2 ounces per 
square yard, or dissolved in water at the 
rate of 2 to 4 ounces per gallon, will de- 
stroy most green plants. It is a valuable 
weedkiller for use on paths or in other 
places where a clean sweep of vegetation is 
required. On cultivated ground it can only 
be used with safety when all crops have 
been removed. Subsequently the ground 
must be allowed to lie fallow for several 
months so that the chemical may be washed 
out again. This process can be hastened if 
the ground is flooded heavily with water. 

Common salt (sodium chloride) is itself 
used as a weedkiller but is not as effective 
as sodium chlorate (see Salt). Both have the 
merit of being entirely non-poisonous to 
both human beings and domestic animals. 
Sodium chlorate is inflammable. 

Sulphuric acid is used by farmers as a 
weedkiller for onion crops (sec Acid). It is a 
somewhat unpleasant substance to use be- 
cause of its generally caustic nature. Even 
spraying machines with bra.ss or copper 
working parts are attacked and corroded 
by the acid. U'hcn diluting the acid, it 
must be added to the water and never 
vice versa. 

Calcium cyanamide, a fine dark powder 
used as a fertilizer, has some value as a 
weedkiller because it burns foH^e in much 
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the same way as sulphate of ammonia. The 
method of use is to dust it over the weeds 
at the rate of 2 to 3 ounces per square yard. 
Calcium cyanamidc supplies both lime and 
nitrogen to the soil. 

White arsenic (arsenious oxide) is a 
powerful plant poison which may be used 
as a weedkiller, but unfortunately it is abo 
extremely poisonous to human beings and 
animals. It has the merit that its effect re- 
mains for a considerable time so that the 
path or other place treated with ancnic 
is not likely to produce any growth of 
weeds for a year or more. Proprietary 
arsenical weedkillers are sold ready for 
use after mixing with water according 
to manufacturers' instructions. A recipe 
which may be followed by those who pre- 
fer to mix their own is while arsenic 4 
pounds, caustic soda i pound, water 2}* 
pints. This stock paste should be kept 
closely stoppered until required, when t 
pound of paste should be diluted with 10 
gallons of water and the solution applied at 
the rate of approximately 1 gallon per 10 
square yards. 

WEEPING A term applied to the natur- 
ally pendulous habit of some trees and 
shrubs and also to the practice of training 
certain plants, including roses, in such a 
manner that they appear to have a pendu- 
lous habit. One of the most familiar 
examples of a natural weeping habit is to 
be found in the weeping willow, Salix 
babylonica. There are weeping forms of a 
great many other trees including common 
birch, beech, ash, hornbeam and elm. 
Many conifers also have weeping forms, in- 
cluding Chamaicyparis Lawsonianay the com- 
mon larch, yew and Picea excelsa. 

WEEVILS A number of weevils attack 
plants and some arc capable of causing 
serious damage. The adult insects arc, in 
fact, beetles with a characteristically elon- 
gated snout. The larva or grub which pre- 
cedes the adult weevil is often as damaging 
or even more so than the weevil itself. 

One of the most universal and trouble- 
some of these pests is the vine weevil. The 
creamy white or pale brown grub may be 
found in the soil feeding on various roots, 
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tubers, corms and bulbs. It is pariicularly 
fond of begonias and cyclamen. The wee- 
vils themselves arc black and they are leaf 
caters, their characteristic irregular rather 
ragged-looking holes often being seen in 
iUc leaves of neglected vines. 

Nearly allied to this is the clay-coloured 
weevil, the w'hitish larv'ac of which arc 
especially fond of the roots of roses though 
they will also attack many other plants. 
The w'cevik themselves are ashen grey. 

The pea-and-bean weevil attacks both 
peas and broad beans and eats its way right 
round the edge of each leaf giving it a dis- 
tinctive scalloped appearance. Seedlings 
arc particularly likely to be attacked and 
may be considerably weakened by the loss 
of leaf area. 

Fruit growers arc familiar with the apple 
blossom weevil. The adult is dark-coloured 
with a grey V on the wing eases and it feeds 
on apple (occasionally pear) leaves. More 
serious damage is done by the small white 
grub which feeds within the blossom bud 
before it opens with the result that the bud 
turns brown and remains shut. Such bios* 
soms are said to be ^capped' and as they are 
completely destroyed no fruit can be ob* 
tained from them. In severe cases the whole 
of the blossom may be attacked in this way 
and the crop for that year completely lost. 

All weevils arc extremely v'ulncrable to 
DDT and this provides the best remedy for 



Blossoms capped bjf appU blossom weevil 


thr*ni. It can be applied a spray nr as a 
dust. W’hrn <lcaling will) apple blossom the 
prri^Kl .'ll whifh DDT can be used effre- 
tivclv \s rather restricted, the best time 
usually being the first fortnight in March, 
kor other weevils DDT should be applied 
as soon as an attack is seen to be developing. 
With those species which attack the roots 
of pot plants, repotting is generally the only 
remedy, coupled with a careful search for 
the larvae. 

WHEELBARROW The old-fashioned 
wooden wheelbarrow with its single wheel 
and two handles has to some extent been 
supplanted by modern developments, 
mosdy in the form of metal wheelbarrows 
with rubber- tyred wheels. These have the 
advantage of being more durable and 
easier to push, particularly over rough 
ground. /Vs a rule solid rubber tyres arc 
employed, but occasionally the tyres arc 
pneumatic. Other developments are bar- 
rows with twin wheels, which arc easier to 
balance when filled with a heavy load but 
cannot be tipped so readily, and wheel- 
barrows with caterpillar wheels which are 
claimed lo be particularly cfTective on 
irregular or soft ground. To overcome the 
tipping difficulty when two wheels are 
employed, some modeb are fitted with a 
tipping body hinged to the main frame- 
W'ork. 

WHETSTONE Any stone used for 
sharpening knives, scythes, sickles and 
similar cutting toob. (Sec Sfuirpenwg.) 

WHIP GRAFT A particular kind of graR 
much used by fruit growers Nvhen working 
young stocks. (See Craft.) 

WHITE BUD» sec Bud Stages. 

WHITE FLY Tiny white winged imccts 
which sometimes infest tomatoes in such 
numbers that, if disturbed, the^fiies* appear 
in a dense white cloud. They are by no 
means confined lo the tomato though they 
arc particularly fond of this plant. Many 
greenhouse plants are attack^ and there 
arc allied though slightly diflerent white 
flics which attack plants outdoors, notably 
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cabbages and other members of the brassica 
family. 

In addition to the flies themselves damage 
is done by the ‘scales’ which precede the 
adult stage and arc attached like minute 
limpets to the lower surface of the leaf. Sap 
is sucked from the leaves and they arc 
fouled with a sticky grey excrement which 
blocks up the breathing pores (stomata) in 
the leaves and prevents them from func- 
tioning properly. Though plants are seldom 
killed by white fly they are often severely 
weakened. 

Under glass the most effective method of 
destroying white flics is by fumigation with 
calcium cyanide but this is an extremely 
poisonous chemical and must be used 
with great care. An alternative is to fumi- 
gate with tetrachlorcthane which, while 
also poisonous, is not as dangerous as cal- 
cium cyanide. 

A small wasp-like insect, known as Encarsi- 
formosa, preys upon the ‘scales’ and, if in- 
troduced to a greenhouse in which there is 
a heavy infestation, will soon reduce it very 
considerably. Scales that have been 
attacked by this parasite have a distinctive 
dark appearance and contain the eggs of 
the parasite. If a leaf bearing scales of this 
kind is hung up in a greenhouse containing 
white fly, the parasite will be produced 
from the eggs and will multiply rapidly. 
This useful parasite is killed by fumigation 
with calcium cyanide or tetrachlorcthane 
and also by cool temperatures so it cannot 
be overwintered in an unheated green- 
house. 

Outdoors fumigation is useless as a means 
of controlling white fly, but a fair measure 
of success can be obtained by occasionally 
spraying with DDT. 

WHITE ROT A disease of onions and 
allied plants including leeks, shallots and 
garlic. It is caused by a fungus which may 
be carried in the soil. Leaves of attacked 
plants become yellow and limp and rooU 
die so that the whole plant can be pulled up 
very easily. Fluffy white tufts of mould 
appear on the bulbs and it is this feature 
which has occasioned the popular name. 
Where the disease has occurred it is desir- 
able to give the ground a change of crop 


for a few years to starve the fungus out. The 
soil can be sterilized with formalin (sec 
Stertlizatton) but this is usually too expen 
sive a remedy to be practical in the open 
In any case it can only be carried out when 
all plants have been removed from the 
ground. Some varieties of onion are much 
more resistant to the disease than others 
and It is desirable to grow these if the dis- 
ease has proved troublesome. Among the 
resistant varieties are Rousham Park Hero, 
White Spanish, Improved Reading and' 
Up-to-Date. 

WHITE RUST A disease of brassicas 
and certain allied plants including stocks, 
wallflowers and the common weed, shep- 
herd’s purse. It is caused by a fungus, and a 
dense white outgrowth, rather like fell in 
appearance, occurs on the stems and leaves 
of attacked plants. Growth may be crippled 
as a result. Occasional spraying during the 
summer months with colloidal sulphur will 
prevent the spread of the disease but it is 
also very desirable to keep down all cruci- 
ferous weeds and particularly shepherd’s 
pune. 

WHORL A botanical term used to de- 
scribe the arrangement of several leaves or 
flowers in the form of a circle at one joint or 



Leaves arranged in a whorl 
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node on a stem. The flowers of Prinwln 
japonica arc borne in \vhorls. 

WILD GARDEN A term applied to cer- 
tain kinds of planting in which an attempt 
is made to simulate nature. Thus a few 
ornamental trees or shrubs may be added 
10 a natural woodland or the ground be- 
neath the trees may be planted with fox- 
gloves or primroses in irregular drifts. 
Natural planting of this kind can be most 
effective. Great care must be taken to use 
only those kinds of plants which will be able 
to fend for themselves against considerable 
competition^ for if too much cuhivation is 
required to keep the plants alive, the 
natural effect is k^und to be lost. As a rule 
the surface soil in a wild garden cannot be 
cultivated to any great extent, though it 
may be possible to cut down grass and un- 
wanted weeds from lime to lime with a 
scythe or swaphook and so prevent them 
from choking less vigorous plants which 
have been introduced by the gardener, A 
woodland garden may simply be regarded 
as a particular form of wild garden. 

WILT The general name Svilt* Is given 
to several quite unrelated diseases which 
are alike in causing a sudden flagging of the 
leaves of plants while they are in full 
growth. Of course wilting may abo be 
caused by dryness or by loss of roots due to 
insect attack or other causes. Brassica 
plants which have been attacked by cab- 
bage root fly usually wilt severely and this 
may be the fint indication the gardener 
gets that something is wrong. Excessive 
watering or rainfall may also cause willing 
by bringing about the death of roots by 
suffocation. 

The three diseases that are usually known 
by the name ‘wilt’ are Aster Wilt, Sleepy 
Disease and Spotted Wilt. Aster Wilt « 
confined to annual asters {callisuphus .It is 
caused by a fungus which attacks the stem 
near soil level causing it to decay and turn 
black. There is no cure, but resistant strains 
of aster have been raised. The fungus is 
carri^ in the soil but can be killed by soil 
sterilization with steam or formalin. 

Sleepy disease or wilt is common in 
tomatoes and is also found in cucumbers, 


meloa'?, poiaioci. sw<i*c peas, perennial 
asters aiui some oilier plants. Like aster 
will it is caused bv .1 soil borne fungus, or 
rather fun^i. for it is not ihc same organism 
lhai is rc*sponsible in each case. Usually 
there is brown staining of the interior 
\voc»dy tissues of ihc stem. Little can be 
done to check the disease once it occurs atid 
affected plants arc best burned. Soil in 
wliich they have been growing should be 
sterilized with steam or formalin. 

Spotted will occurs in tomatoes and 
many other greenhouse plants including 
arum lilies* cinerarias and gloxinias. It is 
caused by a virus and a distinctive feature 
is the appearance on the leaves of tiny 
circular rings which rapidly increase in 
size. The growing point of the plant often 
has a bronzed appearance, many leaves 
curve downwards and the plant becomes 
stunted and eventually dies. There is no 
cure and affected plants should be burned. 
/\5 infection is spread by thrips and also 
on pruning knives etc. (he former should 
be destroyed by fumigation or spraying 
and the latter should be steriliz^ with 
lysol. 

WIND Moving air can have a consider- 
able influence upon the behavdour of plants, 
particularly if it is moving at such a veloc- 
ity as to constitute a strong wind or gale. 
The influence may be in one of two ways, 
cither direct disturbance of the plant, 
which, in severe form, may result in the 
roots of the plants being dragged bodily out 
of the soil, or an increase in the rate at 
which water is lost from the leaves by sur- 
face evaporation. The former needs lilUc 
comment as the results arc obvious, but 
damage of the latter kind may often be 
puzzling and be attributed to causes other 
than wind. Familiar sympioms are brown- 
ing of leaf margins or a mottled browning 
of the whole leaf, and such markings may 
easily be mistaken for those caused by dis- 
ease. Sharp draughts in greenhouses or 
frames tvill cause precisely the same symp- 
toms, particularly on the tender young 
leaves of such plants as tomatoes or grape 
vines. Almost precisely similar damage can 
be caused under glass by sun scorch, and it 
IS sometimes difiicult to decide whether a 
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particular outbreak of scorching is, in fact, 
due to strong sunshine or to draughts. 

Outdoors, wind damage causing leaf 
scorching may be confused with damage 
caused by frost, and it is not possible to give 
any general rules by which one kind of 
damage may be distinguished from the 
other. The atmospheric conditions which 
have been prevailing during the few days 
before the damage is obser\'ed will usually 
give the clue. Some plants which arc highly 
resistant to wind damage arc extremely 
sensitive to frost damage and Wee versa. A 
good example of the former can be found 
in Serucio rotundifolius, which in some very 
exposed gardens in Cornwall is used as an 
outer windbreak against Atlantic gales in 
positions in which few other evci^recns 
would survive, yet is killed by temperatures 
of a few degrees below freezing point. (See 
Protection,) 

WINDOW BOXES Boxes or containers 
specially made to be placed on window 
ledges or to be suspended from such ledges, 
and to contain living plants. With the 
passing of the sash window frame and the 
advent of the casement t>'pe of window, the 
window box has tended to disappear, since 
it is obviously not as easy to devise a box 
for casement windows which must open 
outwards as for sash windows which arc 
moved vertically. One way in which this 
difficulty can be overcome is by hanging 
the box a few inches below the level of the 
window ledge and by planting it entirely 
with trailing or low-growing plants. Win- 
dow boxes can also be used in many places 
that could not be strictly described as 
windows, c.g. on the tops of porticos and 
on verandas. 

Well-managed boxes can add greatly to 
the effectiveness of most buildings. They 
may be permanently planted with small 
evergreen shrubs and hardy perennials, or 
filled with temporar>' plants such as spring 
and summer bedding plants, including 
bulbs of many kinds. One very* convenient 
method of ensuring a succession of flowers 
in window boxes is to prepare containers 
that will fit exactly in each box, and to have 
two or three containers for every box. 
These containers arc filled with soil and 
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suitable plants, and placed in a frame or 
greenhouse from which they can be re- 
moved to the window box when the plants 
are about to flower. 

Whatever method is used, plants should 
be grown in a normal potting compost such 
as the John Innes compost (q.v,) Window 
boxes and any containers made for them 
must be provided with holes through which 
surplus moisture can drain. The only ex- 
ception to these rules is with window boxes 
which arc treated according to the soilless 
culture method. These need no outlet for 
moisture and the boxes or containers arc 
filled mth non -nutritive aggregate such as 
sand, gravel, washed clinkers orvcrmiculilc 
(sec Soilless Cultivation). Details of cultiva- 
tion for plants in window boxes are the 
same as for those in other places. 

Choice of plants for window boxes must 
be conditioned to a lai^e extent by the 
aspect of the box and the kind of atmos- 
phere in which the plants will grow. Thus 
for a sunny window zonal pelargoniums, 
ivy-leaved pelargoniums, heliotropes, mar- 
guerites, lobelias, tropaeolums, gazanias, 
mesembr>*anthemums, stocks, zinnias, and 
sweet alyssum may be used. For north or 
east window boxes it will be necessary to 
choose plants which will thrive with little 
or no sunshine. Violas, pansies, bedding 
calceolarias, asters and fuchsias may suc- 
ceed in such places, also the trailing 
Campanula isophylla and foliage plants such 
as GUchoma hederacea variegata and ^ebrina 
pendula. 

Plants growing in potting compost in 
window boxes will need to be watered fre- 
quently, particularly during the summer 
months. During sunny weather it may even 
be necessary to water south-facing boxes 
twice a day. 

WIND POLLINATION In many plants 
pollen is transferred from the anthcR to the 
stigmas of the flowers by insects, but in 
some it is carried by wind only, and such 
plants are said to be wind-pollinated. Most 
of the catkin-bearing trees are of this type 
as for example, hazel and alder. It ^ 
probable that ev'en with insect-pollinated 
flowers, such as those of fruit trees, wind is 
also an important agency for effecting poU 



lination. Without polUnaiion no fruit or 
seed can, as a rule, be produced. 

WINDBREAK, see Windscreen. 

WINDSCREEN Any protection pro- 
vided specifically against wind. It may take 
the form of a wall, fence, hedge or belt of 
trees. (See Wind.) 

WINTER GARDEN A large conserva- 
tor>' or greenhouse in which plants arc 
grown in beds or borders with paths be* 
tween, the effect being that of a garden 
under glass. 

WINTER MOTHS Three species of moth, 
the Winter Moth, the Mottled Umber, 
and the March Moth arc known as Svinler 
moths’ because they lay their eggs in winter 
(March in the case of the March Moth). 
The eggs are laid on fruit trees, principally 
apples, and the caterpillars hatch out just 
as the trees break into leaf in the spring. 
The result of a severe attack may 1^ the 
complete loss of the leaves and thb 
inflicts a very scs^ere check on the trees. 

There are three main lines of attacking 
these pests. First the moths themselves may 
be trapped by means of greasebands (q.o.), 

A second line of attack is to spray the 
trees with tar oil winter wash, DNC wash 
or some other approved winter wash, be- 
tween December and early March, with 
the object of destroying the caterpillar eggs. 
The later in the winter this can be applied 
the more likely it is to kill the eggs, but 
unfortunately the more likely it is to cause 
scorching of the fruit trees buds and young 
growth. In general tar oil washes arc 
applied in January and DNC washes the 
last week in February or first in March. 

A third line of attack is to spray with 
DDT or gamma-BHC at the green-bud 
and pink-bud stages (about mid- April). It 
is undesirable to apply DDT to fruit trees 
after April as it may destroy many of the 
natural enemies of the fruit tree red spider 
and so cause a serious increase of this pest. 


The name is particularly used for various 
insecticides derived from tar oil and 
petroleum and used in the main on fruit 
trees with the purpose of killing insects and 
insect eggs and cleaning the bark of lichen, 
algae and other unwanted growths. Winter 
washes of this kind form an important part 
of the spray routine in the fruit garden, for 
by their use trees can be given a compara- 
tively clean start in spring. Nevertheless 
tar oil and petroleum winter washes have 
little or no effect on fungi nor do they affect 
those pests which attack the trees during 
the spring and summer but are not on them 
in the winter. For further particulars re- 
garding the application of these sprays, sec 
Tar Oil WinUr Wash and Petroleum Oil 
Insecticides. 

WIRE STEM A name applied to a 
particular type of foot rot or damping-off 
disease which attacks brassica seedlings 
and causes the stems to shrivel and turn 
brown. Affected plants should be burned. 



Wire stem of cabbage contrasted with healthy 

seedling 


WINTER WASH Any insecticide or 
fungicide primarily intended to be applied 
during winter when plants are dormant. 


WIRE WORMS The larvae of certain 
beetles found in the soil and popularly 
known as 'click* beetles because some 
them make a clicking noise with their wine 
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rtu* hfcilcs arc brown, aclive and about 
hair an inch in length. I'he wircwornis are 
yellow, shiny and hard skinned, very slow 
in their movements, with segmented bodies 
and three pairs of legs near the head. They 
may be anything from a third of an incli 
to nearly an inch in length. Centipedes are 
sometimes mistaken for wireworms as they 
arc also yellow, shiny and hard skinned, 
but they have a much greater number of 
legs and arc vcr>' active. 

Wireworms live in the soil and eat the 
roots of many different plants. 'I hcy fre- 
quently bore into potatoes making numer- 
ous narrow holes and and they may also 
attack fleshy seeds such as those of peas or 
beans. Attack is likely to be most severe on 
newly broken grassland and damage fre- 
<iueruly reaches its clima.>c the second year 
after the grass is turned in. As a rule wire- 
worms tend to disappear with continued 
and thorough cultivation. Finely powdered 
naphthalene forked into vacant ground at 
4 ounces per square yard or round growing 
crops at 2 ounces per square yard will 
lessen damage but will not entirely elimi- 
nate wireworms. This can be done by fork- 
ing in gainma-BHC at 2 ounces per square 
yard, preferably in early autumn but this 
substance may sometimes impart a musty 
flavour to root crops, particularly if it is not 
very pure or is applied loo close to planting 
time. Wireworms can also be trapped by 
burying sliced potatoes or carrots just 
below the surface of the soil. If these traps 
are impaled on sharpened sticks which are 
left projecting from the soil it will be easy 
to collect them every day or so and destroy 
any wirew'orms they may have attracted. 

WITCHES’ BROOM Twigg>' outgrowths 
sometimes found on trees and caused by a 
local irritation of the living tissue of the 
tree, which may be due to gall insects or a 
fungal infection. These curious growths are 
particularly common on birch trees though 
they may be found on all manner of trees, 
including conifers. When the wnlches’ broom 
is caused by fungus infection it will often 
be found that cuttings or grafts prepared 
from the affected shoots will continue to 
behave in the same curious manner and it 
is in this way that some of the dwarf or 


congested forms of familiar trees have been 
obtained. 



Witches^ broom on Douglas fir 


WOOD ASH The ash obtained by burn- 
ing wood is a valuable garden fertilizer 
because of the potash which it contains in 
the form of carbonate of potash. As this is a 
soluble chemical it will be washed out of 
the wood ashes fairly quickly if they arc 
exposed to rain. For this reason wood ash 
should be stored in a dry place. It can be 
used at any time of the year cither as a top 
dressing or worked into the soil at the rate 
of about 8 ounces per square yard. A good 
sample of wood ash may contain as much as 
7 per cent, potash. The best quality wood 
ash is obtained from a rather slow-burning 
fire. 

WOODLAND GARDEN A natural 
woodland has certain advantages as a site 
for a garden and also certain limitations. If 
carefully planted with suitable under- 
growth, it may be made almost entirely 
self-supporting and require very little 
attention beyond the occasional cutting 
down of coarse growth and weeds. Never- 
theless, because of the shade and the com- 
petition of tree roots, the range of plants 
that can be grown successfully is limited. 
Rhododendrons and azaleas thrive well 
under these conditions provided the shade 
is not too dense. Many other shrubs and 
shade-loving perennials can also be estab- 
lished successfully. Some examples arc 
evening primrose {Otnothera biennis) y com- 
mon foxglove {Digit alls purpurea) verb as- 


curm, some of ihc taller campanulas and 
notably Campanula lactiflora, many lilies* the 
willow gentian {Gtntiana ascUpiadca), helle- 
bores, including HelUboras orientalis and 
HeUehertiS <crsicuSy primroses, wood ane- 
mones such as ArumoM nemorosa and its 
varieties, hcpaticas, epimediums, lythrums, 
lysimachia and several of the hardy geran- 
iums. Amongst shrubs, camellias arc useful 
provided the shade is not too dense and 
many vacciniums and gauUherias can also 
be grown in non-calcareous soil. All man- 
ner of bulbs can also be planted including 
wood lilies {trillium)^ bluebells and daffo- 
dils. The planting of the woodland garden 
should always be on natural lines with 
paths winding amongst irregular groups of 
shrubs and plants. 

WOODUGE These familiar grey or 
blackish, hard-coated creatures, which roll 
themselves into a ball when disturbed, can 
be troublesome in the greenhouse, though 
they seldom do any serious damage out- 



Woodliu 


doors. In main llj^\ live on decaying 
w(Xk 1 and <*Lh<*r rcliiso and may be ri*- 
gardrd as scavengers but they arc also 
quite capable of turning their attention to 
s<jfi-stc« limed plants and in particular to 
very small and lender seedlings which they 
will sumclinics mow off at soil level. Wood- 
lice have various names in differcnl parts 
of countr>% slaters and pillbugs being two 
of the commonest. 

Poison baits provide the best means of 
destroying them though llicy may also bo 
trapped in flower pots stuffed with straw or 
hay and citlicr inverted or laid on their 
sides, or in scooped-out potatoes placed on 
the soil. Two useful poison baits arc 4 
ounces of Paris green mixed with 7 pounds 
of slightly moistened bran, or 4 ounces of 
Paris green mixed with 7 pounds of dried 
blood. Using either of these, the bait should 
be placed in small heaps where the wood- 
lice congregate. Decaying refuse should be 
burned or placed on ihc compost heap. 

WOOLLY APHIS A species of aphis 
common on apple trees. It attacks the 
wood, often destroying buds in the process, 
causing gouty-looking swellings and cracks 
which may later develop canker. The most 
distinctive feature of the pest Is the while, 
wool-like excretion with which it covers 
Itself. A badly attacked tree may look as if 
it had been plastered with small wads of 
cotton wool. Incidentally this covering acts 



An apple ikoot attacked by uvolly aphis 
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as an efficient protection to the insect and 
unless sprays arc applied with great force or 
insecticides arc worked right into the 
woolly patches with a stifT brush, they may 
be quite ineffective. Tar oil wash may be 
applied in early January* or nicotine or 
HETP at any time during the summer. 
Methylated spirit or paraffin may be 
brushed directly into the woolly patches 
but care should be taken to keep these sub- 
stances off the leaves. There is also a form 
of woolly aphis which lives on the roots of 
the trees, though this seldom, if ever, occurs 
in this country. If it should be encountered, 
soil fumigation with carbon disulphide is 
the most effective remedy. 

WORMS, sec Earthworms. 

ZINC COLLARS Strips of ainc of any 
convenient length and about 2 inches in 


breadth, are somotimes placed in the form 
of collars round the bases of plants that are 
liable to be attacked by slugs, the idea be* 
ing that the slugs will not readily scale such 
barriers to reach the plants within. The 
base of each collar should be placed firmly 
on the soil and care should be taken to see 
that the two ends of the collar meet closely. 

ZENEB A fungicide which is principally 
used against potato blight and scab of 
apples and pears. 

ZIRAM The popular name of zinc di- 
methyl dithiocarbonate, a chemical much 
used in America as a fungicide. It leaves no 
unsightly residue as docs Ferbam (q.v.) but 
does not appear to be quite so effective 
in the control of rose black spot disease. 
Ziram has not found much favour in 
Britain. 








